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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 
REVISED 


Since the publication of the first edition nearly two 
years ago, the stream of new documentary matenal on the 
origins of the war has continued to flow very freely Dr G 
P Gooch and Professor H W Temperley have pushed for- 
ward with energy their admiiable collection of British 
Documents, so that the sixth volume cairies the story of 
Anglo-German relations through the failure of the Haldane 
Mission m 1912 Austrian scholars took everyone by sur- 
prise last Christmas by presenting the world with eight 
closely packed volumes on Oesterreich-Ungarns Aussen- 
pohtik, containing neaily 12,000 documents from their ar- 
chives covering the years 1908 to 1914 This collection runs 
parallel to the Geiman Die Grosse Politik, and is of especial 
value for the additional light that it throws on Balkan prob- 
lems in general and on Austro-Serbian relations in particu- 
lai The French Government has published three initial 
volumes of Documents Diplomatiques Frangais, a monu- 
mental series which will eventually illuminate !^ench for- 
eign policy from 1871 to 1914 m the same detail as has 
been done for German pohcy m the same period by Die 
Grosse Politik 

In addition to these official publications there have also 
appeared many valuable private publications containing 
important new documents or based on unpublished first- 
hand matenal Dr Bogitchevitch’s unofficial collection, 
Die Auswartige Politik Serbiens 1903-1 91 partly compen- 
sates for the Serbian Government’s persistent failure to 
follow the example of other states m disclosing fully and 
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frankly then seciet pie-war archives Intel esting light on 
leading English peisonalities and their psychology is con- 
tained in charming biogiaphies, like Lord Newton’s Lord 
Lansdowve, Mi Haiold Nicolson’s Loid Carnock (better 
known as Sir Arthui Nicolson), and in Lord Morley’s le- 
markable Memorandum on Resignation In La Politique 
Russe d’ avail t Guerre Baron Taube has stated in no iin- 
ceitain teims vhat he knew of Izvolski and certain episodes 
in Russia’s pre-war policy The present writer has also 
been privileged to lead the advance pages of the first vol- 
ume of Professoi B E Schmitt’s scholarly and detailed 
foithcoming work, The Coming of the TEar, 1914 

These and many other recent publications of source 
material, as well as innumerable secondaiy monographic 
studies, can usefully be diavm upon to add an infinite 
amount of new detail te the stoiy of the mam outhne of 
the origins of the war which I have tried to give within the 
compass of two volumes But I do not find that they so 
essentially modify the chief thiead of my nairative or my 
general conclusions that it is necessary in a revised edition 
to lecast the whole form of the book I have therefore 
mamly confined the revision to rewiitmg several passages, 
to caUmg attention in the footnotes to nnpoitant new ma- 
terial, and to adding a few supplementary notes at the end 
of the first volume This has made possible the retention 
of the paging of the first edition, which it is hoped wiU be 
a convenience to students Many of these revisions have 
already been made in the German and Fiench editions 

Sidney B Fay 

Harvard Umveisity, 

June 28, 1930. 
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When the World War suddenly set Europe aflame and 
American public opmion, soon under the influence of piopa- 
ganda and war prejudice, began to denounce Geimany and 
the Kaiser as being guiltj’’ of causing it, the piesent writei 
refused to jom m the choius His historical sense told 
him that in this present case, as m the past, no one countiy 
or no one man was solely, or probably even mainly, to 
blame A little study of the documents in the Blue, Yellow 
and Oiange Books which weie eaily issued by the English, 
Eiench and Russian Governments quickly convmced him 
that these documentary publications were by no means so 
complete and reliable (though moie so than the White 
and Red Books, issued by Germany and Austria) that one 
could safely base sound and final conclusions upon them, 
as seemed to be believed by the milhons of men and 
women who read such facile and superficial arguments as 
those of Mr James M Beck, and others who followed his 
cue Therefore the present wiitei during the War re- 
mained silent, except for his discussions of the subject in 
college class rooms 

When, however, the new socialist governments of Ger- 
many and Austria published m 1919 a very complete col- 
lection of documents from the secret archives relating to 
the diplomatic crisis of July, 1914, this seemed to provide 
material for reachmg at last some tentative opinion about 
the immediate causes of the War These the present writer 
ventured to express m “New Light on the Origins of the 
War” published m the Amencan Historical Review in. 
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1920-1921 This called to the attention of scholars in this 
countiy the desii ability of leconsideiing opinions formed 
during the heat of the battle as to the immediate lespon- 
sibility of causing it With the publication of more docu- 
ments, especially fiom the Russian sources, and with the 
lefusal of the French and Biitish Governments to issue 
any such convincingly complete documentaiy record of 
their conduct m July, 1914, there soon aiose a group of 
writers who demanded a “revision” of that clause m the 
Treaty of Versailles declaimg that Germany and her albes 
were solely responsible With some of these writers — • 
especially with some of the anti-Pomcaie levisiomsts m 
France — the pendulum of opinion has been m danger of 
swinging nearly as far awa}’- from the golden mean of his- 
toiical truth as m the case of those who formerly followed 
in the propagandist path of Mr Beck 

The present writei is no more inclined to accept the argu- 
ments of the former than of the latter In the pages which 
follow he has no political motive, either to justify the 
Treaty of Veisailles or to demand its levision but simply 
to cairy out what a great master has defined as the proper 
task of the historian — to tell how it really came about 
He has wiitten, he hopes, ^ne ira ac studio If he has made 
infrequent citations from the mass of controversial litera- 
ture which has grown up m regard to the origin of the 
war, this IS not because he has not lead a very considerable 
part of it, but because he wishes to avoid controversy and 
reach his conclusions as far as possible from documentary 
evidence The mass of documentaiy and autobiographical 
material is now so great that it affords either of two 
possibilities On the one hand, a writer by centering 
attention on the acts of any one man or country, and 
by pickmg out passages in the documents to support his 
contention, can easily make a seemingly convincing argu- 
ment for the uninitiated, that this or that man or country 
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was altogether angehc or devilish in motives and methods. 
On the other hand, a writer may conscientiously try to 
look fairly at all sides of the question, explam acts from 
the point of view of the actors themselves instead of from 
that of their champions or enemies, and try to reach an 
unbiassed judgment Needless to say it is the latter pos- 
sibility which IS attempted in the present volume With 
what success, the reader must judge 

In the troublesome matter of transliteratmg Slavic proper 
names the best practice of American libraries has been fol- 
lowed, so far as is possible, without the use of diacritical 
marks But m the case of some Russian names of German 
origm, lilce Schilhng for Shillmg, and m a few Serbo-Croat 
names, such as Pnncip for Prmtsip, popular usage has 
been allowed to prevail over proper practice 

Quotations from the documents and foreign works are 
usually made from direct translations from the original, 
rather than from translations into English which have been 
made by others This is because the latter are sometimes 
abridged, or because the present writer made his translation 
prior to the publication of other translations, or because he 
prefers his own rendering to that of others If the quota- 
tions fiom the documents are often tediously long, it is 
because he wishes to avoid as far as possible pickmg out 
phrases or sentences which might give a suggestio falsi or 
suppressio ven In some cases, for the sake of brevity, 
prolix phrases and titles have been curtailed or omitted; 
“Austria,” for instance, has been commonly used in place 
of “Austria-Hungary ” t 

No formal bibhography is mcluded m these volumes, be- 
cause leference to all the more important recent hterature 
of the subject has been made either m the List of Abbre- 
viations, m the text, or m the numerous bibliographical 
footnotes in connection with each topic in the text, most of 
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those vhich contain seveial titles are cited in the Index 
under “Bibliographj’- ” 

Among the vaiious bibliographies which mclude refer- 
ences to the less recent literature^ the most helpful are the 
foUoT^mg G W Prothero, Subject Index of the Books re- 
lating to the European War, 191/}.-1918, acqimed by the 
British Museum, 1914-1920 (London, 1922), A von 
Wegerer, Literatur zur Kriegsschuldjrage (Beilin, 1923, new 
ed , 1926) , J. L Kunz, Bibhographie der Knegshtcratui 
(Berhn, 1920) , Die Kriegsschuldjrage Em V erzeichnis der 
Literatur des In- und Auslandes, hrsg vom Borsenverem 
der Deutschen Buchhandler (Leipzig, 1925) , A Lum- 
broso, Bibliograjia ragionata della guerra delle nazioni 
(Roma, 1920), H H B Mej’^ei, Check List of the Liteia- 
ture and Other Material m the Library of Congress on the 
European War (Washington, 1918) , and the valuable 
Catalogues Methodiques (Pans, 1921 ff), issued by the 
Bibhotheque et Musee de la Guerre, and edited by J 
Dubois, C Appuhn, C Bloch, and others 

For keeping abreast with current literature on the ori- 
gins of the War there are two excellent periodicals largely 
devoted to the subject Die Kriegsschuldjrage, edited by 
A von Wegerer (Berhn, 1923 ff ) , and Revue d’Histoire 
de la Guerre Mondiale (Pans, 1923 ff) Articles, critical 
reviews, and titles of new books may be found m the vari- 
ous historical and political journals, such as the American 
Historical Review, English Historial Review, Slavonic Re- 
view, Ilistonsche Zeitschrijt, Revue Hvstorique, Krasnyi 
Arkhiv, Foreign Affairs the New York Times Current His- 
tory, Political Science Quarterly, European Economic and 
Political Survey, Archiv fur Politik und Geschichte, Euro- 
■paische Gesprache, L'Europe Nouvelle, Evolution, the 
Bulletin of the Central Commission, for Neutral Investiga- 
tion of the Causes of the World War, and many others 
I To those who have kindly permitted the reproduction of 
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many of the illustrations the writer wishes to expiess his 
gratitude — ^to Mr Hamilton Fish Armstrong foi the por- 
trait of M Pashitch and the facsimile of the Austrian Dec- 
laration of War, to Mr R H Lutz of the Hoovei War 
Library for the Minutes of the Russian Council of Minis- 
ters, to the editors of Current History for the portraits of 
MM Sazonov and Suldiomlinov, to the Fiedeiick A 
Stokes Company for the portraits of MM Benckendoiff, 
Cambon, Metternich, and Lichnowsky, which appeared m 
Viscount Grey’s Twenty-Five Years, and to Herr A von 
Wegerei for several of the German and Austrian portiaits 
and for the material for the maps which appeared in Die 
Knegsschuldfrage 

Finally, the author takes pleasure in acknowledging his 
mdebtedness to Professor J F Jameson and the late Pro- 
fessor Coolidge, who first encouraged him to undertake this 
study, to Professor B E Schmitt, who lead parts of the 
manuscript, and to Professors W L Langer and L B 
Packard, who read the proofs But they are m no way 
responsible for the errors or the views expressed 


July 28, 1928. 
Northampton, Mass 
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Citations from collections in which the documents ante- 
date July, 1914 (like "Affanes Balkaniques,” “G P,” “Sie- 
beit-Schieiner,” and "Stieve”) aie by volume and page, 
because the documents are often long despatches extending 
over many pages, and a page leference is therefore more 
precise But documents of July, 1914 (like those in 
“ARB,” “BD,” etc) aie mostl}’- short telegrams, and 
aie cited by serial number of the pubhcation in vhich they 
appear 

Affaires Ballcaniques Ministere des Affaiies Etrangeres, 
Les Affaires Ballcaniques, 1912-1914, 3 vols, Paris, 
1922 

ARB [ Austrian Red B ook of 19191 Diplomatische Ak- 
tenstucke zmVoTgescIncIvLed^ Krieges, 1914, 3 vols, 
Wien, 1919 (Eng trans , 1920 ) 

B B B f British Blue Book! Great Britain and the Euro- 
pean Cl ISIS, Coirespondence, and Statements in Par- 
liament, together with an Introductoiy Narrative of 
Events London, 1914 (Cd 7467) 

B D British Documents on the Oiigins of the War, 1898- 
1914 Edited by G P Gooch and Haiold Tempeiley 
Vols I- VI, XI London, 1926-1930 (Vol XI, Eoreign 
Office Documents, June 28th-August 4th, 1914, cited 
merely as “B D ” and by serial number) 

Bogitchevitch M Boghitschewitsch, Kriegsursachen Zu- 
rich, 1919 (Eng trans, 1919, 2nd ed m French, 1925 ) 
Bourgeois et Pages E Bourgeois et G Pages, Les Origines 
et les Responsabilites de la Grande Guerre Pans, 
1921 
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memei Dienstzeit 5 vols , Wien, 1921-25 
DDF Mimstere des Affaii es Eti angeres, Documents 
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THE ORIGINS OF THE WORLD WAR 


CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 

J^E Greek historian Thucydides , in his history of that 
catastrophe to ancient civilization when Spartan mili- 
tarism tiimnphed over Athenian democracy, makes the dis- 
tinction between the more i emote or underlying, and the 
immediate, causes of war It is the distinction between the 
gradual accumulation of inflammable material which has 
been heaped up through a long period of years and the 
final spaik w^hich starts the conflagration The distinction 
IS a good one It is equally applicable to the World WaP 
Failure to observe it has often led to confusion of thought 
in regard to responsibility foi the War, since lesponsibility 
for the underlymg causes does not alw'ays comcide with re- 
sponsibility for the immediate causes One countiy may for 
years have been much to blame for ci eating a general situa- 
tion dangeious to peace, but may have had lelatively httle 
to do wuth the final outbreak of war — or vice versa 

(The question of the causes of the War may be said to 
have passed through three phases durmg the past dozen 
years, each phase being detei mined to some extent by the 
material available for judgmg the question s/Durmg the 
fir^two phases the discussion centered largely around the 
question of the immediate c ause s, that is, the rapid tram 
of events from the ass assi nation of the Austrian Archduke 
at Sarajevo on J iine 28j to_the oi^reak_qf_war between 
Germany and England on August 4 ^ffn the thud phase, 

"1 
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however, scliolais have begun to explore moie fully and 
justly the lemotei causes of the Wai In each of these 
phases thei e has been a change in Hie angle from which the 
question has been appioached"^ At fiist, duiing the War, 
writers sought to fix the “guilH’ for having caused this un- 
paialleled “crime” upon a few single individuals — chiefiy 
the Kaiser, the Pan-Germanists, and the Austrian and 
German mihtaiists Then, with the pubhcatioii of more 
complete documents which began in 1919, it was seen that 
the Entente thesis of the sole lesponsibility of Geimaiiy 
and her allies was no longer tenable, and wiiteis who Re- 
manded a “levision” of* the Tieaty of Versailles tended to 
go to the other extrenm of fixing the “guilt” upon Entente 
leaders — MM IzvoMi, Pomcare, Sazonov, and even upon 
Sir Edward Giey vEinallj^, with the growing realization 
that all the Powers were more or less responsibly and with 
the increased attention which came to be given to the under- 
lymg causes of the War, ^ore judiciously and historically 
minded persons wei e less inHuied to accept the easy solution 
of explaming the War on the scapegoat-or-personal devil 
theoiy — that is, of the “guilt” 'STPhis or that individual^ 
They fell back on the truer explanation that the War was 
caused by th e S3''ste m of mternational an archy involvedA n 
allianc^ armainents, and secret diplomacy ^ But, after 
all, the “system” was worked by individuals, their personal 
acts built it up and caused it to explode m 1914 In the 
discussion of the future, it will be the work of the historian 
to explain the pohtical, economic, and psychological mo- 
tives whicncausedmes^ndividuals to act as the}'’ did He 
will also cease to talk about “war^gmJtR^^^mne no person in 
authority was guilty of deliberately working to bring about 

1 (7/ M H Cochran, “New Phase of War Guilt Controversy,” in 
CvArent Histonj, XXVI, 71-76, April, 1927 

2 Ml G Lowes Dickinson gives a scholarly, effective, and charmingly 
written exposition of this view The Internahonal Anarchy, 1904-i9Jl4t 
London 1926 
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a general European War But he will still continue to dis- 
cuss the "i esponsibihty” which each statesman must bear 
for acts which ultimately contributed to the catasti ophe ^ 
Eor this reason ^the present writer has always preferred the 
term ar responsibihty” to "war guilt ” The German 
phrase, Knegsschuldfrage, is open to eithei interpretation 

Let us now look briefly at the various phases through 
which the discussion has passed, as determmed to some ex- 
tent by the material upon which it has been based 

1 THE DISCUSSION OF "RESPONSIBILITY,” 1914-1919 

During the War and the Versailles Peace Conference, the 
discussion concerning responsibihty for the immediate ouj- 
bieak of 'tlie War, so far as it rested on anything moie than 
national prejudice, war hatied, and deliberate propagandist 
misrepiesentation, w^as based on the public statements of 
leading officials, and on the collections of diplomatic docu- 
ments published by each government soon aftei July, 1914. 
The first of these wa|^e “ Prehmmarv Memoir and Docu- 
ments Concerning th^utbr eak of~ V^ar,” commonly known 
^ tHe^erman White Book Itwas laid befoie the Reichs-^ 
tag on August '6, having^e^n, m the woids of the German 
Chancellor, '^t together under the pressure of over- 
whelming events ” It^purppse was.to_pr ove to the German 
people that Germany was-fightmg a war of self-defense 
against 'Russian aggression It was a plausible statement 
It was supported by 27 telegrams and letters which were 
neatly fitted into the argument, but were not given in their 
proper chronological sequence^ To the German people, to 
whom the book was piimaiily addressed, tlie argument was 

3 0/ G P Gooch, Recent Revelations of European Diplomacy 
(London, 1927), pp 206-214 This volume, which he describes as “a 
causene, not a bibliography”, is an admirably fairmmded and well informed 
summary review of some three hundred of the most important docu- 
mentary publications and other first-hand material appearing since the 
outbreak of the War and dealing with the period 1890-1919 
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convinciiig They -went iliiough the War, honestly behev- 
ing that the}’’ were fightmg a war of seK-defense forced upon 
them by Russia V^utside of Geimany, however, the White 
Book made the worst possible impression'N It was quickly 
noted that among tne 27 telegiams there^*as not a single 
despatch between Berhn and Vienna, and yet everyone 
knew that duimg the July crisis there must have been a very 
active mterchange of telegrams between the two Central 
Poweii; Germany had asserted that she tried to exert 
pressure upon Austria to accept negotiations to pieseive 
peace, but there was not a document in the White Booh to 
piove the assertion People naturally concluded that Ger- 
many did not daie to pubhsh the tiuth ' They distrusted 
the specious argument by which the Geiman Chancellor 
persuaded the Reichstag to vote the war ci edits In fact, 
the White Book, mstead of convincing persons outside 
Germany of her mnocence, had exactly the opposite effect. 
As we now know, however, the Geiman White Book con- 
tained a great deal of tiuth, but not the whole truth^ One 
reason for the inclusion of so few documents was the plij'-si- 
cal impossibih^ of printing within a few hours the great 
mass ^oOelegr^s which had been exchanged during the 
preceding weeks. Even could they have been published m 
time to be laid before the Reichstag, it would have been 
impossible to read and digest their contents in a shoit tune. 
The Chancellor evidently had to make- a selection, and he 
selected those few letteis and telegrams which were of 
greatest significance and which supportedJliis_ai^i^ents. 
He also omitted so far as ^possible matters which ‘would 
have offended England and France, with whom Germany 
was stnTat^eaceTTthe tune the White Book was compiled 
a fact often overlooked in judging it later ^ 

In contrast to the German White Book was the British . 

^Cf A Bach, “Das erste deutsche Weissbuch,” m Die Knegs- 
schuldjrage. III, 768-776, Nov , 1925 
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Blue Book, -svliich was laid before Parliament on August 6, 
~1914~ ' "'Xliis contained 1^59 documents “^Tliey wei e arraiiged 
in strict chionological order and left to tell their own storj 
Compared with "^£116 German publication, the British booic 
seemed to be fairly complete, candid and convmcmgj At 
first sight it appealed that all documents of any impor- 
tance were included (^ley gave the impression that Sir 
Edwaid Giey had striven honestly for the preservation of 
peace, but that he had been th waited m his efforts by Gei- 
many’s rejection of all peace proposals, and by Austria’s 
precipitate action against Seibia /Outside Germany, there- 
fore, a hc«t_o^ writers hastily jumped to the conclusion that 
Germany and Austria had deliberately plotted the War and 
were solely responsible for it This conclusion was strength- 
ened by the documentary pubhcations put forth by the 
other Govermnents.m the following months 

R ussian Ojange B ook, published August 7, with 7^ 
documents emphasized Russia’s effoi ts for peace By falsi- 
fication and suppression of documents (as we now Icnow) 
it concealed the truth about Russia’s, mobilization and 
placed the wai guilt on the .Central Powe.rs In October, a 
Belgj ^i Ixmy-BjQQk, _with 79 numbers, gave the details of 
Germany’s .flagrant yiola^ion of international law in dis- 
regarding the neutrality of Belgium The Set ^an Blu e 
Book ^ November 18/19X4 , recounted in 52~'doc^en ts 
what this little country had had to. suffer _at the hands of 
Austrian oppression It gave no hint of Serbia’s guilty 
respdnsibihtjbffor the Sarajevo assassination* which has le- 
cently been revealed. On the contrary, it asserted Seibia's 
inno cence and re^et J It pom ted out the^crimmal deceit by 
which the Austrian Government at first assured Europe of 
its moderation, then suddenly issued an ultimatum impos- 

5 Two other documents, Nos 160 and 161, were added in a later 
edition Cf , BX) , pp vi-\iii Further bibliographical details concerning 
this, and the other documentary publications mentioned below, may be 
found m the list of abbreviations above 
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sible of acceptance, and finally made a geneial conflagration 
inevitable by declaring war on Seibia 
finally, on Decembei 1, 1914, the French Government, 
afra ample time foi compiling a collection of documents, 
published its Yellow Book This differed fiom the collec- 
tions hitheito published in that it contained a selection of 
alleged telegiams dating back several months piior to the 
Archduke’s muidei These set forth all Geimany’s belli- 
cose tendencies and militaiy piepaiations, and easil}'- 
convmced leaders, vho had been hearing exaggeiated 
stories of German atiocities in Belgium and Fiance, that 
Wilham II “had come to.think that war ivith Fiance was 


inevitable,” and “believed m the crushing supeiioiity of 
the Geiman aimy and m its ceitain success^^^ TEeTest of 
the Fiench Yellow Book, like the English Blue Book, ap- 
peared to be a fairly complete, candid, and convincing set 
of documents chionologicallj'’ ai ranged, they are full of 
suspicions of German and Austrian duplicity and warlike 
intentions^ in contiast to asseitions of French clesiie for 
peace,^s evidenced, for instance, by the order for the~w^i- 
ora^l of French tioops ten kilometies behind the fiontier. 
It w as not till many years later that it became evident that 
the French Yelloio Book w^as neither so complete noj candid 
aftei all, smee some important telegrams had bee n sup - 
ni ^sed altogethe r and otheis had been alte i ed ^ 

\ An Austrian Red Book. nuBlished En'l^^mar}'' 3, 1915 , 
as a reply* to the Seibian ^ue Book, contained 69 docu- 
m£i^,\but the most important of these had alieady'ap- 
peaiea m the daily press, and the remainder threw but little 
hght on the secr et relations b etw^een Berhn and ViemiaTin 
connectionwoth Austria’s ultimatum to Serbia and the 


<5 The most complete and severe criticism of it is by G Demaitial, 
L’Evangile du Quai D’Orsay, Pans, 1926 The German edition, Das 
franzosische Gelbbuch von 1914, Berlin, 1926, prints conveniently sitcb 
French documents as have been made public since 1914, and contains val 
uable footnotes on others 
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tailure of all peace proposals ^The Austrian Red Book evi- 
dently had suppressed a large number of essential docu- 
ments Bj’- persons outside Austria and Germany, therefore, 
it 'ivas generally thought to be as unreliable and self- 
mcinninatory as the German White Book itself 

■^s the life and death struggle of the nations went on 
from month to month and became ever more grim and 
bitter, war hatred, national prejudice, and poisonous propa- 
ganda wrought such devastating results that few persons 
cared, or were able, to study carefully and critically even 
such documentary evidence as was now at hand j Leading 
ofl&cials in all countries had made war speeches asserting 
the innocence of their own acts, and throwing the responsi- 
bility upon the enemy. The result was that, (at the close 
of the Wai, a “Commis sion on the Responsimhtirbf the 
Authois of the 'War ,'' presided over by Mr Lansmg, s^ 
^nly rPTDorted to the Peace Conference” 

~ ' I 

The War was_premeditatedLby-the Central Powers to- 
gether with their allie s, Turkey a n dj^ulgam , and was the 
result ol acts deliberately committed in order to make it 
unavoidable Germ any, in agieement with Austria-Hungaiy , 
deli^M^ately worlt^ to defeat all the many concilia'^'^ry 
proposalsma^ by the Lnfente Powers" 

In the delibei atiohs of this Commission, as one of its 
members, Mr J E Scott, tardily recognized five years later. 
“Unfortun^dy no Germans were allowed to take part 
German delegation, to He sure, was oflacially allowed to 
present a Ger man White Book Conce r ning the^Re sponsi- 
hility of the Authors of the TFor/ drawn up by Professor 
Ha ns Delbruck, the weU-known histoiian, Professor Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy, Count Montgelas, and Dr hlax Weber 

’^Deutschland schvldig? Deutsches Weissbuch uber die Vcranlviorl- 
lichLcit dcT Vrheber dcs Kneges, Berlin, 1919 (Eng trans published by 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 19241 
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S 

‘‘It IS an official document whose impoitance can neithe? 
be overlooked nor mmunized,” as Adr Scott correctly ob- 
serves m the English translation published by the Carnegie 
Endov ment for International Peace m 1924 It contained 
valuable new evidence tending to prove that the accusation 
foimulated bj’- the Commission was histoiically mcorrect, 
and morally unjustifiable In spite of this, the Commission 
paid virtually no attention to it, and Germany was forced 
to accepu the dictumroTriie victors in Article 231 of the 
Treaty of Versailles 

The Allied and Associated Governments afiirm, and Ger- 
nian3’’ accepts, the responsibility of GeiiMny''anR"hei allies 
for cau’jing all the^loss and da mage to which the Allied 
and Associated Governments and then nationals have been 
subjected as a consequence of the wai imposed upon them 
by the aggiession of Germany and hei allies 

2. THE DISCUSSION OF “RESPONSIBILITY” AFTER 1919 

(a) New Documents on the Immediate Causes 

(k second uhase of the question of the immediate causes 
of the Wai;:^ began vuth tlie Dubhcation of the Kautsky 
Dicuments XThese, and other new documents and memoirs 
to be mention^ below, made it clear Aat Germany had not 
plotted or wanted a European war. ^Scholars in aU coun- 
' , tries gradually came to agree that, tliough Germany was 
responsible for having at first foolishly encouraged Austria 
to take action against Serbia, Germany supposed (wrongly, 
as it turned out) that the conflict could be “localized”, but 
when it began to appear that “locahzation” was doubtful 
and that Pussia might intervene, Germany tiied to restrain 
Austria and made genuine efforts to prevent the Austro- 
Serbian conflict from developing into a World War What 
are rhese new documents and memoirs upon which this re^ 
vised view rests? 
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^he Kmtsky Documents, ^ published in December 191Q . 
i^were a consequence of the German revolution at the close 
of the War The new German repubhc made the veteran 
Socialist leader, KarT JCautsky, "Assistant Secretary of State 
for Foreign Xffans'^He was aifthoiized to edit all the docu- 
ments in the German Foieign OfSce which might throw 
light on the origms^ of tlie J\[orld War He and his assistants 
carefully copied, arranged, and annotated a mass of papers 
in eighteen volumes in the ai chives containing the diplo- 
matic coriespondence duiing the July crisis of 1914 In 
contrast with the meager German Wlvite Book of 1914, with 
its 27^,dqcu^nts,(j>he Kautsky publication c ompr ises ll2^ 
documents^ of which 937 are given in extenso anTTHere- 
"mainder in a sufficiently full summary The letters and 
telegrams are arranged in strict chionological order, and 
allowed to speak for themselves The editors have merely 
added convenient cross references, indexes, and data as to 
the exact day, hour and minute when each despatch was 
sent and received This extraordinarily precise and unpre- 
cedentedly complete compilation, containing detailed m- 
formation which was unfortunately lacking m documentary 
publications issued early in the War, n ow made it possib le 
to determine with considerable nicety just how much a 
German official knew when he took any action It enabled 
one for the fiist time to judge with knowledge and fairness 
of the motives, the honesty, and the ability of the men 
guiding the German ship of state in 1914 fit laid the basis 
for the beginning of a scholarly study ofThWiinmediate 
responsibility for the War (Jt showed scholars that during 
the'mtieSl days befoie the War, G erma ny had madejiea^ 
e:fforts4^vert it, but that she had.been guilty of blunders 

8 Die deutschen Dokwmente zum Kriegsansbruch, ed by Karl KautsLy, 
Graf Max Montgelas and Prof Walter Schuckmg, 4 % ols , Charlottenburg, 
1919, new enlarged edition, 1927, Eng ed , Outbreah of the World TFar, 
German Documents Collected by Karl Kautsky, New York, 1924 (Came*^ 
gie Endowment for International Peace) 
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and mistakes m judgment ^\hlcll contiibuied to set file to 
the inflammable matcnal heaped up m the couise of yeais- 
It showed, moieo\ci, tliat the notion that Geiinany had 
deliberately plotted the Woild "Wai was a puie inythj* 
^Vienna, Di Rodciich Gooss did foi the Austrian 
Foicign Oflice what Kautskj’- had done foi the Geiman y In 
contiasMMth the GO^Iocuments of the oiiginal AitsUian Jicd 
Bool, (D\ Goo'=ss thice-volume Aminan Red Book of 
WIO,"* contained 3o2 documents They ic\ealed the reck- 
less diplomacy by which Austiia diaggcd Gcimany into a 
A’oild Wai winch Austna did not w'ant,'jDut which she was 
willmg to iisk in hei detcimination to put an end to the 
dangei which menaced hei fiom the side of Seibia 

(Jn AIoscow the Bolshe\ ists had aheady taken advantage 
of then ad\cnt to powei to publish in then newspapei, 
Pravda, m the wmtci of 1917-1918, a senes of seciet tieaties 
and othei papcis which ic'calcd the impciialist and mili- 
taiist aims of the fallen T'^aiist icgime between ISSl and 
1917d^ To these the SoMct Goveinmcnt added m 1922 a 
massive and invaluable collection of Materials for the IBs- 
tonj of Fianco- Russian Ba tons fiom 1910 io 1914 This 
contained, among othei things, the complete exchange of 
telegiams between the Russian Foieign Oflice and the 
Russian Embassy in Pans between July 24 and August 2, 
1914“ Baion yon^mnbeig took this senes of telegiams 
and pimted them in conjunction with tlie telegiams between 
Pans and St Petcisbuig which had appealed in the Russian 
Orange Book of 1914 B}’- using led ink for the foimei and 

black ink for the latter, his Falsifications of (the' Russian 

^ Diplomabschc AUcnsliickc zxir Yorgc^clnclitc dcs Rneges 191'^ 
Erganziaigen und NacliLragc zum Ustcrrciclmch-V nganschen Rolbuch 
3 ^ols, Vienna, 1919 (Eng tians 1920) 

loReuiingecI and tianslatcd, m Dokinncntc aus den nisstschen 
Geheimnrchven soxvcit sic bis zitm Juh 1918 cingcgangcn sind, Beilin, 1918 
^^Maleualy po Islam Fianko-Rvsshikh Otnoshcmi za 1910-191JL 
Moskva, 1922, pp 513-520 
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Orange BookP gave striking proof of the deceptions by 
■^^ncirOiF^kian Government had sought ui_l914 to hide 
its responsibility foi the Wa^ Not only had it completely 
suppiessed half of the telegrams actually exchanged be- 
tween Pans and St Petersburg, including some of great 
importance, but, even in the telegiams which were pub- 
lished, impoi,tant passages weie omitted, and in some cases 
deliberately forged woids weie added These Russian reve- 
lations began to shake the confidence o f sch olars in the cora- 
pletenes^a^Teliability of the othei Entente documentary 
publicationsAvhicli had been accepted outside the Cential 
Powers as erood evidence of Entente innocence and Geiman 
guilt 

y^ie incompleteness and unreliability of the Tsarist 
Russian Orange Book was fuither evidenced in 1922 by the 
publication m tlie Bolshevist historical journal, Red Ar- 
chives,^ of all the despatches exchanged between St Pete rs- 
bmgand the Russian Embassy in Beilm during July, 1914 
Accompanying these is a long memoir vdiich Bronevski, the 
Russian Charge d’Affaiies at Berlin, wrote immediately 
upon his leturn to Russia at the outbreak of Wai, m which 
he recounted in detail the events of his last days in Beilm 

^n 1923 Baro n Schilling's Diary of the Former Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, which had lam hidden away m a cup- 
board, was discoveied and published by the Bolshevist^^^ 
It gave a new and vivid account of the doings and conver- 
sations of the Russian Foreign Mini ster, M Sazonov, be- 
tween July 16 and August 1, 1914 The diary is especially 
valuable because Schilling was M Sazonov’s confidential 
assistant (ChetM e Cabinet) at the Foreign Office, and sum- 

12 G von Romberg, Dte Falschungen des russischen Orangebuches, 
Der wahre Telegrammwechsel Pans-Petersburg bei Knegsausbruch, Berlin 
and Leipzig, 1922 (Eng trans , 1923) 

13 Krasnyi Arkhiv, I, 163 ff 

l4“NachaIo Voiny 1914 Podennaia Zapis b Mmisterstv " luobt* 
nnnykh Del,” in Krasnyi Arkhiv, IV, 1-62 
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manrcd on the spot ron\ei‘'at]onb his chief icported 

to him, but of ^^hlch no othei Russian lecoid c\ists Baron 
Schilling aKo pasted into the diaiy the te\t oi sumniaiies 
of impoitant tclcmarns i^hich pa'^scd in and out of the 
Roicign Oflice, but ^^]llch ^^olo suppiesscd fioin the R'ussmi 
Oiavqe Book and liad hitheito leinaincd imknoiMi In the 
mtioduction to AJaioi Budge’s Englisli tiaii'^lation of the 
diaiy, Baion Schilling, nho has been living in London, con- 
fiims its aulhenticity and high histoiical importance, and 
gives mteiesOng details of the mannei in vliich it was 
composed 

Fiom ihe=e a aiious Bolshevist publications v e now have 
a fan ly complete iccord of the Russian diplomatic coiie- 
spondencc foi the July ciisis It consists of moie than 200 
tclegiams instead of the misleading and paitly falsifiecf 79 
documents in ihc Rimmn Oinnr/c Booh of WlJj 

Some Entente sympathi/ci = like Gielling, Romieii, and 
Ex-Piesident Poincaie, have sought to thlo^^ su'^pieion and 
doubt on the honesty and i cliability of these neit i evelations 
fiom the German, Austiian and Russian aiclin es This is 

I'M.nor W Cvprnn Biiclpo, JIoxv (he TFntr Bcaari zu 191 't, Bcxnq 
tiLC Diarx! of the Foreign OfTice (London, 1925), pp 11-17, cited 

hoiPiftor a^' “&Lliillinu:'s Dian,” but the present wiiter docs not aluajs 
lollou the \\oiding of the English translation which is soinctmics inaccu- 
latc, for instince telegrams Nos 15W-1509 (p 3Gf) belong under Julj” 

‘ 20” m^itead of ‘‘25 ” 

1C A coincnient Geiman edition of them has been published b\ A 
a on Wcgeiei, Das Rxissisehc Oiangcbiich von 191',, Berlin, 1925 Thcic 
appear to bo still licking some of the desp itches exchanged bi the 
Russian IMini^-tei of Boieign AfT.iiis with Riis^iia’s leprcscntatn cs m 
London, Vienna and the B ilk in St itos, for his dc'^patches to his ropre- 
sentatnes in Tuikea, Bulgaiia, Rumania, and Italy flora Juh, 1914, 
until the cntiance of these st itos into the war, see Das Ritssikchc Orange^ 
buck XLchcr den Kricgsausbruch md dcr Tarhex, ed F Sticio (Beilin, 
1926), and Das Zaxislxschc Russland nn WcUlncge, od hi Pokio\sk> 
(Beilin, 1927) 

R Giehing, La Caxnpngno “Imxoccnlxslc ’ cn AUemagne el le Traxlc 
de Versailles, Pans, 1925, .1 Roraieu, The Bolshevist Publications and 
French Policy, Pans, 1922, R Poincare, ‘The Responsibilitj' for the War” 
in Foreign Affairs (NY), October, 1925, pp 10-11, Au sex vice de la 
France, I, lS6f , 30S, 310, 360. 374, 11, 336, III, 92 ff 
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because these documents have led scholais to believe 
that Germany vas much less lesponsible, and that Russia 
and France v ere much more Jp blame, than v as at first sup- 
posed But no one has ever satisfactorily pioved that tlie 
documents just described are m any ivay fictitious or falsi- 
fied On the central y, all the new mateiial fits together like 
a inosaiCj and one part confiims another Fuithermore, one 
of Bie best reasons for believing that these documents are 
genuine and faiily complete, and that the Socialist editois 
ha^niade no effort tb exculpate Germany,"’ Austria, and 
Russia, i^to be found in the fact that the editois have 
eaclTtiied to place the wai guilt upon his own.foimer gov- 
einment , It is curious to see how they have written pam- 
phlets, based on the documents in their own archives, tend- 
ing to prove that their own foimer impel lalist ruleis weie 
mainl3>- to blame for the World Wai According to 
Kautsky, Geimany deliberately and willingly pushed a 
hesitating Austria into action against Serbia and so into a 
World War According to Gooss, the unsuspecting Empei or 
William was the saciificial lamb offered up on the altar of 
Berchtold's reckless peifidyiaiid, obstinacy While accoid- 
mg to Pokrovski, the Director of the Archives in Soviet 
Russia — who is much nearer the truth — the causes of the 
War are to be found in the century-old Russian unperialist 
ambition for the control of Constantinople, the influence 
of Grand Dukes and militarists, the desir e of Tzvols ki _for 
revenge bn Austria , and tlie^pport to these malign influ- 
ences whi ch the Tsarist regim e felt encouraged to expect 
fi om t he cap itahst governmentsIbfJFfance anff 'England 
While the historian may take such partisan conceptions 

18 K Kautsky, Wte der Weltkneg entstand, Berlin, 1919, R Gooss 
Das Wiener Kabinetl und die Enlstehung des WeltLneges, Wien, 1919, 
M N Pokrovski, Drei Konferenzen, Hamburg, 1920, and Pokrovski’s 
articles in various Russian periodicals which are summarized by A von 
Wegerer, “Aus Russischen Quellen ” in Die Knegsschuldj''age, III, 159-177, 
March, 1925 
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With a gram of salt, he may at least be sure that none oi 
these editois have conscious^ suppressed documents which 
would mciimmate th en foimer ruleis, or have c oncocte d 
mateiial whidTwmnd^exculpate&ein 

On the basis of this new documentaiy evidence, no 
seiious histoiians any longer accept the dictum of the Allied 
victois of 1919 that Geiinany and hei allies weie solely 
responsible They aie all agieed that the lesponsibility is 
a divided one, they differ merely as to the relative responsi- 
bihty of each of the Gieat Poweis^ Some writeis, indeed, 
not alone m Germany but m othei countiies, especially m 
Fiance,^® have been inclined to push the pendulum to the 
Sjther'evtreme (^or vaiious leasons, they tend to reheve 
Geiman3>- and Austiia of a laige pait of the responsibility, 
and place an increasing amount of the blame upon Russia, 
Seibia, Fianc e, an d even_Englan^ One reason for ^Eis^is 
that Serbia and Fi a nce li ave never made the same complete 
and frahlT^blication of archive material as Germany, 
Austria and Russia, and England did not do so uiitil De- 
cember 1, ^926^ 

Fmally, however, the British Government, realizing the 
undesn ability of pieseivmg fuither silence, and yielding to 
the request of distinguished historians, has at last, after a 
dozen years, issued aiTaHnmaBIe^ollection of all its diplo- 
matic documents relating to the July crisis of 1914“° It 

E g , Pe\et, Demartial, Dupm, Morhardt, Victor Maiguentte, 
Lazare, and othei s, and in America, Judge Bausman, Mr ,T S E^^a^t, 
and Mr H E Barnes 

20 Foreign Office Documents, June 2Sth-August 1914, collected 
and arranged with intioduction and notes by J W Headlam-Morley, 
London, 1926 (forming vol XI of British Documents on the Origins of 
the War, 1898-1914, edited G P Gooch and Harold Temperlej’) Among 
the numerous criticisms and reviews of these Biitish Documents the 
following aie especially notewoithy H Lutz, Lord Grey und der 
Weltkneg (Berlin, 1927), pp 171-261, 346-408 (Eng trans, 1928), Count 
Montgelas, in KSF, 97-140, 443-448 (Feb -Mar, 1927), Count Montgelas, 
British Foreign Policy under Sir Eduard Grey (N Y , 1928) , H Del- 
biuck, in Zctschrift j PolitiL, XVI, 561-570 (May, 1927), H E Barnes, 
m (N Y) Nation, CXXV, 161-163 (Aug 17. 1927) B E Schmitt, m 
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contains some 500 new documents and many important 
passages nliich weT^-onaiTt^ fiom the BiiUsh Blue Book 
of 1914 These suppressed passages relate laigely to Eng- 
land's lelatipns with Fiance and Russia, who neie soon to 
become hei allies, and siiow Hie' close solidaiity of the Tuple 
Entente Powers The addition of piivate letters of Sir 
Edward Grej^, Sii Aithur Nicolson, and Sii Eyie Ciowe, of 
the British Foieign Office, and then raaigmal “minutes” 
upon the documents, enables one to trace with the same 
accuracy the develonmen t of events in London , as was 
made possible by the Kautsky Documents for Geiraany 

(6) MEiMOIIlS AND RECOLLECTIONS 

In addition to these diplomatic documents, theie has 
colhe a fl ood of apologetic memoiis and pamphlets fiom the 
men wdio played a prominent pait in 191^ Some’of these 
deal o nly wutli the d iplomatic ciisis immediately pieceding 
the Wai , most of them also leacli back and touch upon the 
remoter unde rlying causes as W'ell As w^as to be expected, 
the stream beg an to flow fro m the d efeate d-side Aitei the 
Geraan collaps^ of 1918, just as after the Piench debacle 
of 1871, the ex-Kaiser’s~foimer officials sought to thiow^ the 
blame for the War oiTthe late enemy or upon fello w officials. 
Aust nan leade rs soon followed Geiraan example And more 
recently the stieam has been swollen by R ussians in exile, 
Frenc hmen o n the defensive, injudicious^Serbians, and even 
by hitherto reticent Englishmen kA full account of tins 
autobiographical mateTlal may be found in Mi G P 
Gooch’s Recent Revelations of European Diplomacy, pub- 
ished m 1927, with Supplements, 1928-29) A few of the 
more important names may be mentioned at this point 

Current History, XXV, S44-S51 (Mar 1927) , and other Ameiican scholars 
m The Saturday Review of Literature, III, 729 f, 760 f, 7Slf (April 16-30, 
1927) Vols I-VI of these British Documents, covering the years 189S to 
1912 m part, and the new Documents Diplomatiques Fiangais (3 v'ols. 
Pans, 1929-30) will foim, when completed, together with the new Austrian 
Documents (9 vols, 1930), invaluable counterparts to Die Grosse Politih 
mentioned below in notes 63-64 
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The Reflections on the Woild War-'^ by the late Ger- 
man Chancellor, Herr von Beihmann-HoUweg, deserve 
moie seiious attention than they have received, but they 
weie written befoie peace was signed, under the terrible 
strain of war, by a man already broken in spirit and health. 
Without the new documentaiy material at his disposal, 
Bethmaiin still clung to the misconception vliich overtook 
him early in the Wai, that England vas chiefly to blame. 
Heir von Jagow, the German Secretary of State for Eor- 
eignTAffairsTinliis Causes and Outbi eak of the World T7ar,”^ 
does not pioduce an impression of equal sincerity, but is 
illuminating in legaid to the attitude of the Gciman For- 
eign Office Count Poui tales, the Geiman Ambassador hi 
St Peteisbuig, gives a very stiaightfoiwaid and reliable 
account of his last days in the Russian capital, and of his 
honest efforts to cany out the insliuctions of his Govern- 
ment to keep Russia quiet and thus preserve the peace of 
Europe iBsliairafTTOT^AFl/ie Parting of the Ways,-^ has 
the advantage of being based on notes which he made on 
his journey home in August, 1914, while the facts weie still 
flesh m his mind, and on the Embassy telegrams which he 
appeals to ha\e taken with him Baion von Schoen, as 
Geiman Secretary of State from 1907-1910 andAmBassador 
at Pans from 1910-1914, has left Memoirs which aie dis- 
tinguished for their fiankness and breadth of view, he is 
one of the few Geiman diplomats of whom M Poincare 
speaks with cordiality and piaise These writeis defend 
and justify^ the pohey of the German Foreign Office 

In contrast to them aie" other Germans who are wise 

21 Th V Bethmann-Holhveg, Betiachlungen zum Weltknege, 2 vols, 
Berlin, 1919-20 (Eng trans , 1920) 

22 G V Jagow, Ursachen und Ausbruch des Weltkneges, Berlin, 1919 

23 Graf Pourtales, Am Scheidewege zvnschen Kneg -und Ffieden, 
Berlin, 1922 This is amplified in his more recent volume, Meine letzten 
Verhandlwigen in St Petersburg Ende Juh 1914, Berlin, 1927 

24 Freiherr von Schoen, Erlebtes Beitrage zur pohtischen Geschichte 
der neuesten Zeii, Berlin, 1921 (Eng trans, 1922) 
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after tlie event Admiial von Tirpitz,-"’ in My Memoirs 

and 111 Ins moie lecent and Valuable Political Documents d 

tak es B etlimann seveiely to task foi Ins optimism m hopirre- 

for a fiiei^ly understanding vith England during tlie 

befoie the Wai, and foi Ins diplomatic b ungling in the 

crisis of 1914 Puiice Lichnbwsky’s bittei pamphle*/’ ^ 

London Mission, which was viitten dining the Wa’'" 

a feeling of failuie and the file of criticism at koni'^^’ ° 

unjust 111 its criticism of the German Goveinj^ uik not 

ahiays well infoimed It has been leV ® 

. , , . , mt it deseives The 

many to an extent far be\mnd.w,„ 

Memoirs-' of ^lie ex-Kaiser ^ i ungeneiously 

Aiemoirs ot ciie ex ixaisei eveiyone else but himself, aie 

attempt to lay the blame.fisconceptions Tiie'f ai e' of ittlp 

fuU of anaccuracos Tght they 

histoucal value (h J 

throw upon their i, as to the causes of the Wai GeneraJ 
elucidate the truisthumous Re.oUectwns“ consist laigeS 

"“'5' years before the 

Wa/- That « ft"'” “‘i ''“‘y 

aifBattll / f"® *’'5 lemoval from active com- 

tile Eattie Grpitz Ennncmngcn, Leipzig, 1919 (Eng irins 1921 ) nhc 
or, ^ q umenic Dcr Axijbau dcr deuischen Wcllma Jit nl’./M 
Pohlrschc WcUfnegc, 2 vols, Hnmbuig and Bedin 1921 26 

OhKmac/ds-pM^''f'y, i^fenw Londoner Afission, im-JOjy,, Eag Uals 
2 cpiincc°^°® Araer Assoc , for International Conciliation No 197 
edited with criticisms of Lichnoi^sky, see G ^Qn Jisow 

June, 1917, , ' PP 3j 2-367, and M Ritter, Dcr Axisbruch deo Wel/lr,^ ' 

n'Si'iTinTgTs^w'mT 

iiach den B-^^iiin, iyijj of niucJi greater \alue js Pimce Lichnmv^^hv’o 
Munich "oily dem Ti ege zum Abffnmd, 2 vols Dresd“ 

large, more'J whole period of his London mission and contai v, 

1927, cover (Eng trans. Heading for Vie Abgss 1928) 

unpubhbher^”^^h Ereignishc und Gcsialtcn, 187S'-1918 Berlin 1922 

K ins “Comparative Tables" 

■trans , 191 ^‘^-seted by Ch Appuhn and P Renouvm, Iniroducty 
were neat/'^^^^o*'"® de Guillaume II, Pans, 1923 Aluch mo- 
Tableaux^ informing is his most recent volume. Mu Earh 
worthy an uente, 1887-1916, 

1926 Moltke, Bnnnerungen, Bnejc, T 

no TT_1|2z ' * 


28 

Stuttgart, 
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mand, reflects his consternation at England’s entrance into 
the War, and his despair at the Kaiser’s delay in d®^™§ 
nor War, which the Geiman nailitaiists believed “inev^ble, 

^it vhich Bethmann and the Kaiser hoped to averW 
' Austrians, and with very good reason, have made 
relatky httle effort to exculpate themselves Count 
Berch\d, vho more than anyone else was responsible for 
the WorlT^^ai, has long kept silent, except foi a few short 
and tardy' culpatory articles, but his memoirs are now an- 
ounced for ek publication Count Czernm, Austiian 
iMimster to RumamP- Austiian oreign m 

ister during the War, Wk an interesting volume, Br the 
Woild T'Far2» Though dePS luainly with diplomacy 
durmg the War, he gave an excl?^^ picture ^ c 

duke Franz Ferdinand’s character views, an expresse 

the opinion that the German 
Tschirschky, used his personal infiiic^® 

Austria in her action against Serbia L., ^ 

told us something of Count Tisza’s initial satt^^ 

Austiian war against Serbia, not explaining altC^^ , 1 
factoiily vhy the poweiful Hungarian Premier 
attitude in the middle of July, 1914 Count TiP ’ 

^ ^ - 'TUtll t08.r- 

had he lived, might have been able to tell the 1 
lessly, but he lies in a bloody grave, assassinated 
doorstep at the close of the War, his lips were \ 
ever, and the recent edition of his papeis by 
Academy contains viitually nothing on the 
armises of the Wai Baron Musuhn, who drew u]^^^ ^ 
The Austrian ultimatum to Serbia, has publisl , , 

2 i‘;ful volume covering the expeiiences of his di^a^ 

/of Vn, jid his activity at the Austrian Foreign Officf 

S^^ttpkar Czernm, Jm Wehkriege, Berlin and Vienna, 1' 

f\j sIlUTlQ 

29 T)iq ungansclie Regierung imd die Entsi 

yrDl^vo^>-1919 1924 

r. Das Hms am Ballplatz, IMimich 
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IS convincing ever 3 ’’where except precisely in those chapters 
which deal with his share in the events which precipitated 
the World Wai Here he minunizes his ovn share of re- 
sponsibility, and his nanative, perhaps through faulty 
memory, is often contradicted b}’' the contemporary records 

Count Bilinski, whose positron as Austro-Hungarian 
Jomt Fmance Minister fiom 1912 to 1914 gave him direct 
charge ofjbhe_ciyiladministiation of Bosnia and Herzego- 
vma, lias much to^ayDnliirPolish Recollections and Docu- 
ments}- jig;^evnmg his efforts to ameliorate conditions in 
these troubled and lestless provinces But coiiceining the 
preparations of the Archduke’s journey thither, and the 
lack of police precautions at Sarajevo, the alleged “warn- 
ing” from Serbia, and the preparation of the ultimatum, 
he tells less than one might have hoped These were tragic 
matters in connection with vhich he has been severely 
criticized, and over which m later years he preferred to draw 
the veil of silence A Galician Pole by bn th, he joined the 
Polish cause during the Wai, and is often regarded as a 
traitor to his former fatherland, which — in retrospect — ^lie 
holds largely responsible for the War hloie generous m 
tone and more loadable in form is tlie volume by his piede- 
cessor as Joint Finance Minister, Count Burian, Austria 
in Dissolution Count Burian, who also became Austrian 
Foieigi^Minister duiing the War, makes no'^ort to shift 
the blame for the W ar to oth er_ shoulders, but gives an 
admirable account of the desperate situation in which 
Austria-Hungary found, herself, because of the growmg 
restlessness of her subject_nationahties 

Tlieon^^ustrian diplomatic representatives abioad in 
1914, beside Count Czernin, who have left memoirs of im- 
portance, were Baron Szilassy at Athens and Baron Giesl 

32 Leon Bilmski, Wspomntema i Dohumenty, 18i6-1922, 2 vols , War- 
saw, 1924-1925 

33 Stephan Graf Burian, Drev Jahre aus der Zcil meiner Amisjuhrung 
xm Knegc, Berlin, 1923 (Eng trans , 1925) 
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at Belgrade A broad-minded and intelligent Magyar, with 
French and English sympathies, whose horizon had been 
further enlarged in subordinate diplomatic positions in 
Tokio, St Peteisburg, Constantinople and elsewhere, 
Szilassy gives the impression m his Fall of the Danuhvin 
Mon-archy that the appomtment of Count Berchtold"as 
Austrian Foreign Minister was a colossal blunder — it gave 
minor officials m the Foreign Office, and militaiists in the 
General Staff the chance to seize upon the Archduke’s as- 
sassmation as the pretext for the “inevitable” war with 
Serbia Baron Giesl, the Austrian Minister at Belgrade m 
1914 and formerly at Cettinje, was well acquainted with 
tlie Turkish and Slavic languages, his Memoirs throw inter- 
esting hght on Balkan conditions before the War and add 
some details concerning the final diplomatic rupture be- 
tween Austria and Serbia 

The most valuable to the historian of aU the Austro- 
Hungarian memoirs is the volummous work of the Austrian 
Chief of Staff, Baron Conrad von Hotzendorf It consists 
in large part of an undigested mass of important docmnents 
of ah. sorts, copies of which he evidently took from the 
official files and published in chronological order, with a 
coimnentary of his own It also includes conversations in 
dialogue form which appear to be taken fiom a diary kept 
from day to day With extraordinary frankness, he re- 
counts the repeated efforts he made to have Austria make 
war on Italy or Serbia on what he regarded as numerous 
favorable occasions between 1906 and 1914 In July, 1914, 
it was probably, he, more than anyone else, who gal vanize d 
the mcompetent and hesitatmg Berchtold mto an active 
advocate of war against Serbia Conrad is the best — that 

34 Baron von Szilassy, Der Untergang der Donaumonarchie Diplo- 
matische Ennnerungen, Berlin, 1921 

34aBaion Wladimir Giesl, Zxlci Jahrzehnle tm nahen Orient, Berlin, 

2927 

35,4w5 mevner Dienstzeit, 5 vols, Vienna, 1921-25 
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IS, the ii’orst — example of^thc militarist mind, ivhich beheves 
that wai IS “inevitable, 7 is ever eagei to wage a “preien- 
tive” V ar, and thiows all its v eight in favoi of hasty mobih- 
zation in a time of diplomatic ciisis Conrad’s vie\vs have 
been severely ciiticized by two of his generals^® 

Another Austiian wiiter, who was not in an official po- 
sition, yet who deseives mention because of his caustic 
criticism of the civilian and military officials whom he 
observed at close lange in Vienna, is Heir Hemrich 
Kanner,^’^ formerly editoi of the Vienna Socialist daily, 
Die Zext 

The Russian autobiogiaphical mateiial is almost ■wholly 
from hands which had been more accustomed to wield the 
swoid than the diplomatic pen Sazonov’s Memoirs, writ- 
ten m exile more than ten years aftei .^e events, without 
notes and documents at hand, ha\m been riddled by the 
reviewers as wholly unreliable Few Russian _diplomatic 
lepiesentatives abroad, except Baion Rosen,®® have left 
their record of the unmediate causes of tlie Wai But many 
Russiai^mihtary„officei s have left impoitant lecollections. 
General Dobiorolski,.who was Chief of the Mobilization 
Section of the Russian General Staff in 1914, has revealed m 
a very frank and lehable pamphlet,®® how the Russian mili- 
tarists, upon hearing of t he Aust rian ultimatum, at once 
jumped to the conclusion that wai was “inevitable,” began 

30 A Krauss, Die Ursachen umcrer Nzedcrlagc, Vienna, 1920, Auffen- 
berg-Komarow, Avs Oeslcrrcichs Hohe iind Ntcdcrgang, Munich, 1924 
37 Heinrich Kanner, Kaiserltche KalastrophenpohhL, Vienna, 1922, 
also Der Schlussel zur Knegsschuldjrage, Munich, 1926 

37a g D Sazonov, Fatejvl Years (N Y, 192S), has been confuted in 
numberless passages by F Stieve and M Montgelas, Jiiissland und def 
Welti onfliLt (Berlin, 1927), and by others in Bings um Sazonoff (Berlin 
1928) 

38 Baron Rosen, Foiiy Years of Diplomacy, 2 vols, NY, 1922 His 
raemous deal more with the period preceding July, 1914, as do also 
^ Nekludoff, Diplomatic Reminiscences (1920), and A SaMnshy, Recede 
lections of a Russian Diplomat (1927) 

39 S Dobrorolski, Die Mobilmachwng der russischen Armee, 1914) 
Berlin, 1921. 
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secret militaiy pi eparations, and uiged ^'general mobiliza* 
tion” at as early a date as possible From Dobrorolski’s ac- 
count, it IS also clear that “partial mobilization” against 
Austria was a mere diplomatic “bluff” by the threat of which 
Sazonov hoped to make Austria back down in her demands 
on Seibia, but the Russian military authorities had made 
no technical prepaiations for such a “paitial mobilization,” 
and were therefoie absolutely opposed to it and insistently 
uiged “geneial mobilization” Dobrorolski thus helps to 
establish the true facts in regard to the final ordeis for 
Russian mobilization, and corrects the falsehoods which 
weie told so fieely by Geneial Sukliomlinov, nho nas Rus- 
sian Alimster of War in 1914, and by otheis, at the famous 
Sukliomlmov trial in 1917 Sukhomlmov’s Recollections,^^ 
which weie published in Geinian m 1924, reveal a man full 
of loyalty to the Tsar, but very cloudy m his mind as to his 
own share in the fatal events of July, 1914 His volume^ 
however, as well as Geneial Pohvanov’s Dianes, and the 
first part of Geneial Danilov’s Russia m the World War,^^ 
describe authoritatively and fairly satisfactorily the great 
efforts for the reoigamzation and increase of the Russian 
army which the}'- made with a view to an “inevitable” war 
with Geimany and Austria, Perhaps the most reliable and 
accuiate souices for piecise mformation concenimg the 
Russian mihtary preparations actually made in July, 1914, 
are the Ru ssian military telegrams jw hich were sent out by 
the Russian General Staff More than a hundred of these 
were later captuied by the Germans in the course of the 
War, and were published m 1919 in Robert Hoemger’s 
Russia’s Preparation for the World War^^ Five years 

40 W A Suchomlmow, Ermnerwigen, Berlin, 1924 

41 Gunther Frantz, Russland auf dem Wege zur Katastrophe Tage- 
huclier des Grossfursten Andre] und des Kriegsmimsters Poliwanoiv; Brief e 
der Grossfursten an den Zaren, Berlin, 1926 

42 J Daniloff, Bussland zm WeWcnege, 1914-1915, Jena, 1925 

43 B, Hoeniger, Rnsslands Vorhereitung zwn Welthneg, Berlin, 1919 
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later, the telegrams were edited in more complete foim 
and with a moie adequate commentary by Gunther 
Frantz, Russia’s Entry into the World War Though pri 
manly a technical study of secret militaiy measures, this 
excellent volume helps to clear away the legends and mis- 
statements which have long passed current as a result of 
the Franco-Russian suppression of the truth m 1914 and 
the false assertions at the Sukhomlinov trial in 1917. 

Foremost among H^ieiiclj. ayoloffias is ex-Piesident 
Pomcare’s Origins of the War/'^ containing six lectures de- 
livered at the Sorbonne in 1921. This is a skilful lawyer’s 
statement of the case for France and a peisonal defense of 
his own policy By centeiing attention laigely upon Aus- 
tria and Geimaiiy, and by concealmg much of the activity 
of France and' Russia, M Poincare gives plausible, support 
to the ofS ciaLEniente thesis of_Geiman war guilt as em- 
bodied m the Versailles Treaty ^In a notable article four 
years later on ‘The Responsibility for the War,” m Foreign 
Afjazrs (N Y , Oct , 1925), he abandons, to be sure, some 
of the legends concerning German guilt which have been 
proved to be wholly without foundation But m spite of 
I these concessions to a tiuei view of history, his later article 
IS open to much the same criticism as his Sorbonne lec- 
tuies It IS doubtful whethei his plausible arguments con- 
vinced others than those who need no convincing,^® Far 
more valuable is his magisterial defense of his foreign and 
domestic policy m the first four volumes of his memoirs 
which have so far appeared*'*’ These describe mmutely, 
ahnost day by day, his activities from the beginning of 1912 
to August 3, 1914 Thus they thiow light on both the un- 

44 G Frantz, Rvsslands Eintnlt in den Welthneg, Berlin, 1924 

45 E, Pomcaie, Les Ongines de la Guerre, Paris, 1921 

46 Cf the present witer’s article, “M Poincare and War Responsi- 
bility,” in The New Republic, Oct 14, 1925 

4T R Poincare, Au Service de la France, 4 vols , Pans 1926-27 
(abridged Eng trans of vols I and II, 1926) 
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derlying and the immediate causes of the War M Poin- 
care writes with lawyer-lilce vigor and peifect confidence in 
the wisdom and righteousness of all his acts He quotes 
at length fiom his innumerable speeches in defense of the 
power and dignity of France, her love of peace and her 
loyalty to Russia and England He uses much unpublished 
material fiom the Fiench archives, which makes his volumes 
of great value to the historian But he fiequently turns 
aside, with sarcasm and with overv^helmmg minutiae of 
detail, in attempts to confute his critics; this often makes 
his work an acrid polemic rather than a calm historical 
retrospect 

hi Poincare’s most seveie critics have been his own 
coantrj^men — Pevet, Judet, Fabre-Luce, Conveiset, Mor- 
hardt, Victor Margiieritte, Lazaie, and a host of lesser 
hghts They have chaiged hun with getting rid of cautious 
ambassadors hke M Georges Louis in St Petersburg and 
M Crozier in Vienna to make way for a chauvinist like 
M Delcasse or puppets like M Paleologue and M Dumaine, 
in Older that he might be more free to work with Izvolski 
m bringing about a war which should recover Alsace- 
Lorrame for France and secure Constantinople and the 
Straits for Russia Many of his replies to their criticisms 
are sound He manages to explam away some of the in- 
ciunmatmg remarks that Izvolski attributes to him But 
in many other cases he seems to take refuge in the practice 
of throwmg dust in the reader’s eye by diverting attention 
from the mam point to minor matters. 

On the general question of war responsibihty, M. Poin- 
care tries to prove that as Premier and President he m no 
way deviated from the pacific pohcy of his predecessors 
He attempts to show that he and M Georges Louis were 
in complete agreement as to the nature and interpretation 
of the Franco-Russian alhance To one who has read all 
the available documents, his arguments are not always con-^ 
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vincmg There was a distinct change during 1912, -vs hen 
he was Premier and Ministei of Foreign Affaiis, in the di- 
lection of tightening tlie alhance and extendmg French 
support to Eussian ambitions in the Balivans This nas 
not, hon ever, as many of his critics assert, with the aim of 
bringmg about a war by which France should lecover 
Alsace-Lorraine It was to establish greatei solidaiity m[ 
the Triple Entente In so doing he tended to divide the 
Powers moie and more into two armed and opposing camps, 
so tliat the Tuple Entente could impose its wiU on the 
Tuple Alhance, or, if a diplomatic crisis should aiise, the 
foimer could safely defy the latter, and nilhngly iisk war 
nitli superior forces lather than accept a diplomatic defeat 
This IS exactly what happened m 1914 He believed a 
Euiopoan war ''mevitable” , m tightening the Entente and 
m making promises to Russia he did in fact tend to inalce 
it inevitable Herem lies his responsibility. 

After M Delcasse had occupied the !^eiml^Embassy at 
St Petersburg foi a. few weeks m 1913, it was handed over 
to one of President Poincare’s old school fi lends and most 
devoted followers, M Maurice Paleologue In the opening 
pages of An Ambassador’s Memoirs , M Paleologue de- 
scribes vividly the gala events and chauvinistic enthusiasm 
accompanying President Poincare’s viiit to the Tsai, and 
the situation m Russia on ^e eve of the, Wai Though the 
facts” related by the French Ambassador do not always have 
the accuracy and definiteness which one would expect if 
his charmmgly written book were really based on a diary 
written day by day, it is, nevertheless, of much value to the 
historian It reproduces with fidelity the exultant war spirit 
mspired ^in Ru ssian_r uhng circles bv President Pomcare’s 
presence an d spee ches It describes di’amatically, for in- 
stance, the gala banquet of July 22 at which the two 

48 M Paleologue, La Rmste des Tsars pendant la Grande Guerre 3 
vois » Pans, 1922 (Eng trans 1924-261 
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Montenegiin pimcesses (one of whom was the wife of the 
Grand Duke Nicholas) joyously told Paleologue how their 
father had written them that there would be war within a 
month. It pictuies their ecstasy at the prospect of the 
rum of Austiia, the French reconquest of Alsace-Loriame, 
and the defeat and destiuction of Germany Three days 
later, befoie it was known that Austria had i ejected the 
Seibian reply as unsatisfactoiy, Paleologue tells how he 
went to the lailway station to speed M Izvolski on his 
return to France “It is very hvely on the platform, the 
trams are crowded with officeis and soldiers This sug- 
gested mobilization already We exchanged lapidly our 
impressions and came to the same conclusion Cette jois, 
c’est la guerre ” The impression that he sympathized 
with the war spirit m Russia, and encouraged it by his re- 
peated assurances that France v ould stand finn m the sup- 
port of her ally, is confirmed by passages suppressed from 
the British Blue Book of 1914, but now printed m the new 
edition of British Documents 

Diab m compaiison with Paleologue’s vividness is the 
colorless picture presented by his colleague, M Dumaine, 
the Flench Ambassador m Vienna For a man m ambas- 
sadorial position, M Dumaine seems to have been surpris- 
ingly lackmg in infonnation and influence From that trio 
of most able French Ambassadois, M Paul Gambon at 
London, his bi other, M Jules Gambon at Berlm, and M. 
Baireie at Rome, we have unfortunately no full memoiis 
However, an enterprising French journalist, IM Rajnnond 
Recouly, had the happy idea of interviewing them, and 
others, while their memories were relatively fiesh, and has 
recorded these interviews in an excellent volume 

M Paleologue, La Rvssie des Tsars pendant la Grande Guerre, 

r 27 

CO Allied Dumaine, La Derniere Amhassade de France en Autnche 
Pans, 1921 

51 Raymond Recouly, Les Heures Tragiqucs d’ Avant-Guerre, Pans, 

192S 
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The Serbian Government always denied that it was in 
any way directly responsible for the assassination of the 
Austrian Archduke But the celebration of the tenth anni- 
versary of Ins assassination and the outbreak of the War, 
w^hich resulted in the creation of the united nation of which 
Serbian Nationalists had dreamed, inspired some mterest- 
mg reminiscences which cast doubt on the official Serbian 
attitude Ljuba Jovanovitch, who was Miniver of Edu- 
cation m the Pashitch Cabinet of 1914, without peihaps 
quite realizing the impoitance of his words, let the cat out 
of the bag in 1924 In the Blood of Slavdom , he describes 
in a vivid but simple way how some of the Pashitch Cabinet 
were aware Ojf the Sarajevo plot for nearly a month, and 
yet, m spite of this guilty knowledge, took no effective 
steps to arrest the conspirators or to warn the Austrian 
authoiities of the impendmg danger. This amazmg admis- 
sion on the part of a leading Serbian official h as given rise 
to other Serbian revelations and denials concerning the part 
in the Sarajevo plot taken by the seciet Serbian military 
organization commonly known as the “Black Hand,” and 
especially by Col Dragutin Dimitrijevitch This recldess 
geneious, idolized, childish hero, who seems to belong to 
the spirit of the sixteenth rather than of the twentieth cen- 
tury, was the head of the espio nage jiepartment of the Ser- 
bian General Staff As the founder and dommating figure 
in the Seibian “Black Hand,” he was the most influential 
mihtary officer m Serbia These Serbian revelations place 
the Austro-Serbian conflict m a new light and, if true 
greatly increase the burden of Serbia’s share of responsi- 
bility They tend to confirm what Austrian officials sus- 
pected, but could not prove, in 1914 They help to 
explain, though they do not justify, Austria’s determination 
to deal energetically with what was regarded as the Serbian 

52 Ljuba Jovanovitch, “After Vidov-Dan 1914,” in Krv Shvcnslva, 
Belgrade, 1924 
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menace to the veiy existence of the Hapsburg Mom 
archy 

With chai actei istic 1 egard for what Mr Asquith calls the 
British tradition of being “scrupulously niggaidly in im- 
parting mfoimation as to the proceedings in the Cabinet,” 
British officials have long been relatively chary of revealing 
the pait they played However, Lord Haldane’s Before the 
War (1920) desciibed with dignity and authority th e fadure 
of his eftoi Is to secure a better understandmg with Germany 
m 1912, and his activity in preparing an English army to 
fight on the Continent Loid Loreburn, m How the War 
Came (1920), charged Sir Edward Grey with giave re- 
^ sponsibility for the Wai, because of the secret engagements 
which he had made with France and which virtually com- 
mitted England to suppoit Fiance and Russia m a European 
war. These connmtmeiits, he thmlcs, encouraged France 
and Russia in aggiessive ambitions, but were long kept 
secret fiom the Biitish Cabinet, contrary to English consti- 
tutional practice Mr. Asquith’s Genesis of the War (1924) 
tells us little of the true oiigin of the War. The ex-Piime 
Munster vas still content to wiite in 1924 as if we knew no 
moie about the causes of the War after a decade than we did 
ill 1914 To him Geimany is still solely lesponsible He 
wiites as a politician makmg a case, not as a statesman 
seeking to leveal the truth. In certain chapteis, however, 
he gives an illuminating account of the splendid piepara- 
tions for war made by the Committee for Imperial De- 
fense He quotes the significant statement which Sir 
Edward Grey made behind closed doors to the Donmiion 
Premiers in May, 1911 “What really determines the for- 
eign policy of this country is the question of sea power ” 
This dictum is amply confirmed in The Woild Crisis, 191 U 
1914 (1923) by Mr Wmston Churchill, First Lord of the 

C3 Some of these Serbian revelations were discussed by the present 
-writer in Current History, Oct , Nov , 1925 
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Admiralty damig this period Mr Churchill gives us much 
valuable new information as to his strengthening and 
mcieasm^ of _.the_ Britis h 'navy _after _Geimany’s folly m 
refusing British propos als for the limitation of naval 
armaments 

The memoirs of Sir George Buchanan, British Ambas- 
sador to Bussia, add little to our knowledge of the nnme- 
diate causes of the War beyond what can be learned from 
the British Blue Book But when he says that, with one 
exception, this “recorded all the communications which 
passed between me and that Department [the British For- 
eign Office] during those critical days,” he is guilty of 
serious misrepresentation, the new British Documents 
contain more than a score of such communications not 
prmted in 1914, not even counting the important passages 
omitted from several telegrams and letters Lord Bertie’s 
Diary, though mamly concerned with events after the outv 
break of the War, contains some significant passages on the 
pacific attitude of the French people until they were stirred^ 
■jp by their newspapers, and by Izvolski Of the latter he 
writes, July 27 “Izvolski is expected back here today or 
tomorrow, and he is n ot an element of peace” And on 
July 28 “Izvolski told GranviUe that war is mevitable 
He wiU do a good deal ol mischief m fomentmg a war 
spirit here ” And later, on November 10 “What a fool 
Izvolski IS* . At the beginnmg of the war he claimed 
to be its author — ‘C’est ma guerre This attitude is 

confirmed by several passages now prmted for the first tune 
m the new British Documents, in wffiich we learn that Bertie 
told the French that “public opmion in England would 
not sanction a war in support of Russia if she, as protector 
of Slavs, picked a quarrel with Austna over Austro-Serbian 

54 Sir George Buchanan, My Mission lo Bussia and other Diplo- 
matic Memories (2 vols, London, 1923), I, 211 

55 The Diary of Lord Bertie of Thame 19H-1918 (2 vols , London, 
1924), I, 2, 3 66 
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difficulty ” He also at fiist denounced “the absurd and ob- 
solete attitude of Russia being the protectress of all Slav 
States, -nhatever their conduct.” 

JMost valuable of all the recent memoirs is Viscount 
Grey’s Tiueniy-five Yeais, 1892-1916 (1925) By charm 
of style and absence of bitterness, by transparent honesty 
of intention and nobihty of tone, and by the sweet reason- 
ableness of his retrospective reflections, Grey’s apologia is 
unique Though writing ten years or moie after the events, 
he appeals to have a remaikably clear memory Further- 
moie, he has had his friend, Mr Spender, search the For- 
eign Office records to refiesh his mind on all points where 
he feaied his memoiy might play him tricks His book is 
thus, in a sense, a history based on the ai chives, yet the 
clear flow of his naiiative is unclogged by quotations and 
footnotes Admitting, however, Sii Edward Grey’s abso- 
lute smceiity in attempting to pieseive the peace of Europe 
and his unquestionable honesty of intent in his memoirs, 
seiious criticisms remain to be made of his conduct of 
British foreig-n policy to which we shall return in a later 
chapter At this point it may be merely noted that his gi eat 
fault was what has been regarded as the great virtue of 
British constitutional leadeis — the preference for practical 
compromise for the present instead of theoretical perfec- 
tion for the future He did not look far ahead, work out 
a logical policy, and study all its possible consequences He 
was content m foreign affairs, as the British have always 
been content m dealing with their constitutional develop- 
ment, to meet situations as they arose and deal with them 
according to the most practical and common sense needs of 
the moment As Grey hmiself says, when alleging chat 
Grear Britain never pursued a “Balance of Power” policy 
“I suppose that in this, as m most investigations of British 
foreign policy, the true reason is not to be found m far- 

ecBD m 192 
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Sighted views or large conceptions or great schemes . 

If all secrets were known it would probably be found that 
British Foreign Ministers have been guided by what seemed 
to them to be the immediate interest of this country without 
making elaborate calculations for the futuie”®^ The re- 
sult of this hand-to-mouth procedure of solmtur amhula7ido 
was that he became more and more enmeshed in his secret 
undeistandmgs with France, until he was morally bound by 
them m 1914 Though he had always been careful to state 
to the Fiench that his hands were to remain free, and that it 
would always be for Parliament to decide whether England 
would support France m a European war, he had, never- 
theless, become gradually so committed that, as he twice 
admits, he would have felt bouna to resign his office if he 
had been unable to persuade the Cabinet and Parhament to 
enter the war against Germany 

In his retrospect. Viscount Grey rightly has much to 
say of the poisonous effect of suspicion as a cause of war, 
but he also reveals m several passages his own deep-rooted 
suspicion of Germany “It seemed at the time (1914), and 
still seems true to me, that the military power m Gennany 
chose the time and precipitated the War ” He seems to 
have believed that the German mihtarists even selected 
the month as well as the year for makmg war, choosing July 
in 1914 as they had chosen July m 1870 and were ready to 
choose July_m 1905 and 1911 had it not been that France 
yielded in the first Morocco crisis, and that England as- 
sumed a veiy firm tone after Agadir Though Germany’s 
actions gave much ground for suspicion, as we shall see, this 

67 Grey, I, 6 6S Grey, I, 303, 316 59 Grey, I, 90 

60 “Had the [Agadir] crisis led to war, this would have come at the 
very season that vve know was favoured for the purpose by German 
military leaders in 1870, and that was selected for the menace to France 
in 1905, and that we believe was decided by the military authorities for 
'var in 1914” Grey, I, 231 For other passages indicating Grey’s sus- 
picion that the German militarists had fixed upon war for 1914, see I 
313-314, II, 23-31, 56, 144 278 
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particular suspicion of Sir Edward Grey’s was wholly in- 
coiiect But the fact that he harbored it must be ac- 
counted one of the immediate causes of the War, because it 
contributed to the failure of Germany’s eleventh hour 
effoits to pi event a geneial European conflagration To be 
suie, Yiscount Grey generously and correctly acquits the 
German civil authorities of planning or desiring war m 1914, 
but he thinks that Bethmann and Jagow were powerless in 
the face of the mihtarists 

Thus, there is at present a wealth of documentary and 
memoir material, unprecedented m quantity and quality, at 
the disposal of histoiians seeking to find the immediate 
causes of the War Never before m history have ai chives 
been so quickly and freely tin own open by so many Great 
Powers; never before have so many statesmen hastened to 
tell at such length the part they played. In this respect, 
as in so many others, the World War has outstripped all 
precedents and surpassed all expectations In the case of 
foiTner wais, at least a generation or two passed before sat- 
isfactory accounts of their causes could be written Todays 
only fourteen years after the outbreak of the War, it may 
safely be said that the mateiials are now at hand on which 
to base a fairly exact statement of the course of events be- 
tween the murder of the Aichduke at Sarajevo on June 28, 
and the advent of war between England and Germany on 
August 4 This IS the main subject of my second volume. 

3 THE UNDERLYIlSrG CAUSES OF THE WAR 

Though it IS now possible, m-ar^rngle-volume-, to treat m 
detail and somewhat definitively the immediate causes of 
the War, this is by no means true in the case of the under- 
lymg causes These are so complex and reach so far back 
mto the past that any attempt to describe them adequately 
would involve nothing less than the writing of the whole 
diplomatic history of Europe smce 1870, or rather froir 
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1789, some questions go back to the age of Louis XIV^ nnr? 
even to that of Char lemagne It would also invohe the 
difficult technical study of the military and naval foices of 
the varioiis countne^tlieir plans of campaign, the i elation 
of the military to the civihan authoiities m each country, 
the psychology of fear, and all the other factors which go 
to make up the somewhat vague conceptions of “militarism” 
and “navahsm” as causes of war No less important would 
be the analysis of that complex force which first began to 
be a powerful, disruptive agency durmg the French Revolu- 
tion, and which steadily gathered strength for a centur}’- 
and a quarter, which we call “nationalism ” This m turn 
is closely bound up with psychological and political ques- 
tions of race, rehgion, democracy, education, and popular 
prejudice (gtill more important, in many minds, as under- 
lying causes of the War are the i ntricate poh t ical and ec o- 
nomic problems which ha v e arisen from the tra n sformatio n 
of society during the past hundred years by the modern m- 
dustnal systein^which began in England and subsequently 
penetrated more or less aU the great countries of the world — 
problems of excess population, food supply, foreign markets 
and raw materials, colonial possessions, and the accumula- 
tion of capital seeking mvestment abroad Finally ,VUia-m- 
fluence of the newspaper press is a factor much greater than 
commonly supposed m causing tlie World War^ For decades 
it fed the constant undercurrents of irritation of one coun- 
try agamst another, and by its clamor and misrepresenta- 
tions often made difficult or impossible the peaceful settle- 
ment of sources of conflict How far government officials 
controlled newspaper opinion, and how far they themselves 
were hampered m their freedom of action by it, is a subject 
which greatly needs further careful historical mvestigation 
Obviously, no single volume can hope to deal thoroughly 
with all these complex and interrelated factors which con- 
stitute the underlymg causes of Sie^orld War They irmy 
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be conveniently grouped under five heads (a) tlie system of 
s^ret alliances, (b)Tnililarism, (c) nationalism, (d) eco 
nomic mipeiialism, and (e) the newspaper press 

(a) THE SYSTEM OP SECRET ALLIANCES 

'I'lie greatest single underlying cause of the War was the 
system of seciet alliances which developed after the Franco- 
Prussian War It gradually divided Europe into two hostile 
groups of Powers who were mcreasmglj’- suspicious of one 
another and wlio steadily built up greater and greater 
armies and navies^ Though this system of alliances in one 
sense tended to preseive peace, inasmuch as the members 
vithm one gioup often held their friends or allies in re- 
stiaint for fear of becoming involved m war themselves, the 
system also made it inevitable that if war did come, it would 
involve all the Great Powers of Europe \^he members of 
each group felt bound to support each other, even in mat- 
ters where the}'- had no direct interest, because failure to 
give support would have weakened the solidaiity of the 
group Thus, Germany often felt bound to back up 
Austiia-Hungaiy in her Ballvan policies, because otherwise 
Germany feared to lose her only thoroughly dependable 
ally Siimlarly, France had no direct political (only finan- 
cial) interests in the Balkans, but felt bound to back up 
Russia, because otherwise the existence of the Dual Alli- 
ance would have been threatenec^the balance of power de- 
stioyed, and the best guarantee of French safety from a 
German attack would have been lost 'vlakewise, the officials 
of the British Foreign Office became increasingly convmced 
that England mtist support France and Russia m older to 
preserve the sohdarity of the Triple Entente as a check to 
the Triple Alliance ) In the ciisis of Ju]y. T 944,-aLwa s no t 
merely a question of Austria, Serbia.^a adj he Ballcans, i t 
ly as a question of the solidarity ^d piestige of the two 
groups~arPdw5rsTIito which Eur^e had become divided 
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As one reads the new British Documents, one is struck bj’- 
the emphasis on this necessity of preserving the sohdarity 
of the Triple Entente (As Sir Eyre Crowe noted in a 
‘^minute” early in the crisis “It is clear that France and 
Russia are decided to accept the challenge thrown out to 
them Whatever we may thmk of the merits of the Aus- 
trian charges against Servia France and Russia consider 
that these are the pretexts, and that the bigger cause of 
Triple Alhance versus Triple Entente is definitely en- 
gsbged) I think it would be impolitic, not to say dangerous, 
for England to attempt to controvert this opinion, or to 
endeavour to obscure the plain issue, by any representation 
at St Petersburg and Pans . . Our mterests are tied up 
with those of France and Russia m this struggle, which is 
not for the possession of Servia, but one between Germany 
aiming at a political dictatorship in Europe and the Powers 
who desire to retain individual freedom ” It was stated 
more bluntly by Herr Zimmermann to the British Ambas- 
sador m Berlin on August 1, when he saw with excited re- 
gret that Germany, France, and perhaps England, would be 
drawn into a war which none of them wanted “It all came 

from this d d system of alliances, which was the curse 

of modern times ” 

In view of the fatal consequences of this system of secret 
alhances m 1914, and of the fact that there has recently 
appeared much new material throwing light upon it, an 
attempt to sketch m outlme its development will be made 
in the three following chapters As indicated above, many 
of the documents and memoirs deahng with the immediate 
causes of the War contain also material on the earlier period 
But the most important single contribution to our fuller 
knoii ledge of the growth of the system of secret alliances 
IS the great set of new German diplomatic documents cover- 

Cl B D , ici 

62BD, 510 
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ing the years from 1871 to 1914 This consists of the most 
secret instructions sent by Bismaick and his successors to 
the German^ Ambassadors abroad, their reports to the Ger- 
man Foreign Office, and the secret papeis exchanged be- 
tween the Geiman Emperor and his Foieign Office officials. 
It includes exceedingly interesting marginal notes on docu- 
ments from the hand of Bismarck, and later from that of 
William II Bismarck’s notes leveal the Iron Chancellor’s 
innermost thoughts on foreign policy They foimed the 
basis of instiuctions sent by the German Foreign Office to 
the ambassadors abroad William II’s marginal notes, 
which are more numerous, more emotional, and often 
merelj’- indicative of the mood of the moment, are interest- 
ing as a study of the ps 3 '-chology of the impel lal mind, but 
exercised somewhat less directive influence upon the Ger- 
man Foreign Office than did Bismarck’s masterly notes 
From this collection of documents one sees that the German 
Foreign Office did not alwaj^s completely inform William H 
on all matteis and often made its will prevail over his 
preferences So far as one can judge. Die Grosse Politik is 
fanly complete within the hmits set by the editors, and 
aims at givmg the basis for an honest and detailed picture 
of Geiman foreign pohcy from the Franco-Prussian War 
to the World War But we still lack any equally compre- 
ss Die Grosse Pohtik der Europatschen Kahinette, 1871-1914 Samm- 
lung der Diplomatischen Akien des Ausuartigen Amies, edited by Johannes 
Lepsius, Albrecht Mendelssohn-Bartholdy and Fiieduch Thimme, 40 vols 
Berlin, 1922-27 , cited hereafter as “G P ” 

64 A further account of Die Grosse Pohtik is given by the present 
writer in the Amer Hist Rev, XXVIIT, 543-548, XXX, 136-141, XXXI, 
130-133, XXXIII, 126-134 Cf also the appreciations by various scholars 
in KSP, IV, 900-946 Dec, 1926, the criticisms of M Lhentiei in Rev 
d’Hist de la Guerre Mondiale, IV, 97-116, April, 1926, and of E Bour- 
geois, in Revue Histonque, CLV, 39-56, May-June, 1927, and the replies 
to these criticisms by Albrecht Mendelssohn-Baitholdy and by F Thimme 
m Europaische Gesprache. IV, 377-390, July, 1926, and V, 461-479 Sept , 
1927 

A French translation of Die Grosse Pohtik, under the editorship of 
A Aulard in which the documents are arranged chronologically instead 
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hensi\ e publication from the archives of France, Russia, and 
the other countries, v/hich may be used to check and bal- 
ance these German documents Very recently, however, 
similar admirable collections of documents have been, or 
are being, officially issued Amtria-Hungary’s Foreign 
Policy, 1908-1914, British Documents on the Origins of the 
TFar, 1898-1914, and the French Diplomatic Documents, 
1871-1914 

Professor Pribram’s invaluable edition of The Secret 
Treaties of Austria-Hungary, 1879-1914,^^ made possible 
for the first time a satisfactory study of the Triple Alli- 
ance treaties and their evolution from a purely defensive 
system into one which was used for aggressive purposes by 
Italy and Austria 

The Bolshevist Materials for the History of Franco- 
Russian Relations from 1910 to 1914, mentioned above, 
contains much of the correspondence between the Russian 
Foreign Office and the Russian Embassy m Pans during the 
four years before the War It enables one to see how 
Izvolski and Poincare were transforming the Franco- 
Russian alliance from its originally defensive character mto 
a potentially aggressive combination to support Russian 
ambitions in the Balkans Much of this material has been 
made easily accessible to Western readers in Rene Mar- 
chand’s Livre iVoir®® It has been further completed by 
some five hundred additional letters and telegrams of 
Izvolski’s correspondence, which have been pubhshed m 


of topically and m which the German editorial notes are omitted, is 
now being published, and is discussed by F Thimme in KSF, V, 897-907, 
Sept , 1927 

For the full titles of these recent documentary publications, see 
“Oe — A “B D ” and “DD F ” in the List of Abbreviations above 

fis A F Pribram, Die pohtischen Geheimvertrage Oesterreich-Ungarns, 
1879-1914, Vienna and Leipzig, 1920 (Eng trans, ed by A C Coolidge, 
2 vols, Cambridge, Mass, 1920-22) 

Un Livre Noir Diplomatie d’Avant-Guerre d’Apres les Documents 
des Archives Russes, ed by R Marchand, 2 vols , Pans, 1922-23 
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German translation Friedrich Stieve Parallel to this 
Paris-St Peteisbuig coirespondence, supplementing and 
confiiming it, is the London-St Petersbuig correspondence 
of Count Benckendorff for the years 1908-1914 His letteis 
and other secret papers weie clandestmely copied by B von 
Siebeit, a counsellor in the Russian Embassy at London 
They veie appaiently sold or conveyed to Gennan authori- 
ties, and published by von Siebeit in a German edition in 
1921 The}'- have been conveniently learianged and pub- 
lished in English translation by G A Schreiner, Entente 
Dvplomacy and the Woild (1921) They show the efforts 
of Russia and France to strengthen the fiiendship with 
England and to tighten the bonds of the Triple Entente 
into a combination which should be tirm and pov'erful 
enough to defy the Triple Alliance, if necessary 

Fiom the French archives, a few documents were pub- 
lished by Professors Bouigeois and Pages, as a French 
Senate Report on Les Origin es et Les Responsabilites de la 
Giande Guerre But these Fiench documents are few and 
meager as compared with the German, Austrian and Rus- 
sian publications, and aie selected to prove a case, rather 
than to furnish historians with material for study More 
valuable are the Fiench Yellow Books containing documents 
on such special subjects as the Franco-Rmsian Alliance 
and Balkan Affairs, 1912-1914, though these are clearly far 
from complete. 

(6) MILITAKISM 

A second underlying cause of the War, closely connected 
with the system of secret alliances, was militarism The 
word is often used vaguely But usually it includes at least 

F Stieve, Der Diplomatische Schnftwectisel Iswolshs, 1911- 
1914, 4 vols , Berlin, 1924 

68 B von Siebert, Dvplomatische AktenstucLe zur Geschichte der En- 
\'entepolihk der Vorknegsjahre, Berlin and Leipzig, 1921 

60 Published in the Journal ojjiciel, Jan 9, 1921 , republished, in book 
Conn, with some material from the Kautsky Documents, Pans, 1921 
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two definite conceptions the dangerous and burden- 

some mechanism of great standing armies and large navies, 
with the pendant evils of espionage, suspicion, fear, and 
hatred v/ Secnnd, the existence of a powerful class of mih- 
taiy and naval officers, headed by the General Staff, who 
tend to dommate, especially at a time of political crisis, over 
the civihan authorities ) 

The system of great armies, embracing the larger part 
of the male population capable of bearmg arms, began with 
the French during the Revolution and under Napoleon It 
was extended and efficiently developed by the Prussians in 
the War of Liberation As a result of its success in the 
victories of Molthe and Bismarck in the Wars of 1864, ’66 
and ’70, it came to be esteemed and imitated In the rest of 
Contmental Europe Prom the Pranco-Prussian War on- 
wards the mihtary and naval armaments of all the Great 
Powers tended to grow larger and larger, and the financial 
burden became heavier and heavier. Armaments were al- 
leged to be for defense and in the interests of peace, accord- 
ing to the fallacious maxim, si vis pacem, para bellum They 
were intended to produce a sense of security That was the 
argument used in getting from legislatures the necessary 
grants of money '^What they really did produce was uni- 
versal suspicion, fear, and hatred between nations If one 
country increased its army, built strategic railways, and 
constructed new battleships, its fearful neighbors were 
straightway frightened mto doing likewise So the mad 
competition in armaments went on m a vicious circle This 
was especially the case during and after the Balkan Wars 
of 1912-1913, when it seemed that the Great Powers might 
be mvolve^[^ It was also accentuated by the system of alli- 
ances Germany and Austria, uncertain of Italy’s loyalty, 
beheved they must increase their armaments to secure their 
own safety France urged Russia to increase her army and 
build strategic railways against Germany, and readily 
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loaned her half a billion fi ancs on condition that it be spent 
for these pui poses Russia urged France to extend the 
term of Fiench mihtaiy service from two to three yeais 
^'Russia IS leady, France must be also/’ declaied the Rus- 
sian Minister of Wai in an alarming newspaper aiticle earlj'- 
m 1914 So armaments were increased, not only to give 
security to an individual country, 'but also to strengthen 
the alliance to vhich it belonged 

Militarism implied also the existence of an influential 
body of militaiy and naval officers, whose whole psychologi- 
cal outlook vas natuially colored by the possibility, if not 
the “inevitability,” of an eaily war To these professional 
fighteis war held out the prospect of quick promotion and 
gieat distinction It would, however, be a grave injustice 
to them to imply that they urged war for selfish motives of 
personal advancement Nevertheless, the opportunity to 
put into practice the results of the work of pieparation for 
war to which their lives were devoted cannot have failed 
to have its psychological effect Quite aside from any per- 
sonal motives, the mihtary officeis in all countries had a 
high sense of national honor and patiiotic duty, as they 
understood it It was their supreme duty to be ready at 
any moment to protect the state by for^e of arms It was 
the constant preoccupation, day and night, of the General 
Staff in every country to be ready to make or meet an attack 
in the sh 01 test possible tune To this end every Geneial 
Staff drew up or revised every year the most minute and 
complete plans for mobilization and march to the frontier 
to satisfy aU. possible contingent situations Mihtary offi- 
cers generally held to tlie theory that it was advantageous 
to take the offensive This meant striking the foe before 
his mobilization was complete — at the moment, therefore, 
when the enemy country was in the most vulnerable process 
of transformmg itself from a peace to a war footing It 
meant also that the war^ with aU its frightful economic 
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devastation and demoralizmg political and psychological 
effects, would be carried on in the enemy’s country instead 
of within one’s owm fiontiers In a political crisis, there- 
fore, the military leaders were ahvays quick to conclude 
that w^ar was "inevitable,” and exerted all then influence to 
persuade the luling civilian authoiities to consent to an 
order for geneial mobilization at the eailiest possible mo- 
ment, in order to gain the advantage of the offensive But 
a general mobihzation, according to pievailing military 
opinion, actually did make w^ar inevitable It w as a piocess 
virtually impossible to halt wdien once begun This was 
one of the greatest evils of militarism It is always at a 
crisis, precisely when it is most difficult for diplomats to 
keep their heads clear and tlieir hands fiee, that mihtarist 
leaders exert their mfluence to hasten decisions for war, or 
get the upper hand altogether 

Another evil of militarism w^as the fact that the plans 
of the General Staff were technical and were wmrked out and 
guarded in such absolute secrecy Not only W'ere they un- 
known to Parliament and the pubhc, they were often not 
even known to the Minister ot Foreign Affairs, or at least 
their details and significance were not grasped by him 
Sir Edward Grey says that between 1906 and 1911 he knew 
nothmg of the plans which the English and French military 
authorities were working out for Anglo-French military co- 
operation in Northern France As to the negotiations be- 
tween the Anglo-Russian naval authorities in the spring of 
1914, he likewise writes "I never enquired at the Admiralty 
afterwards, but I imagine the practical result of the con- 
sultations between the two naval authorities was not great 
[In the Siebert documents they] are constantly re- 
ferred to as 'conventions ’ How the military and naval au- 
thorities themselves described them, I do not know ” 
Similarly, in Russia, it is clear that M Sazonov did not at 
70 Grey, I, 91, 274-277 
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first grasp the fact that the plans of the militarists made a 
“partial mobilization” against Austria a piece of folly, if 
not a downright impossibility And in Germany Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg never envisaged clearly the implications 
of the Schlieffen-Moltke plan to attack France through 
Belgium, although he was probably aware of it, according 
to Budendorff, as eaily as 1912 
Nnhis then was another evil of militarism The General 
Staffs worked out in absolute secrecy the plans which they 
calculated to be best adapted to bring mihtary victory, 
regardless of the political implications which they might 
thereby impose on the civihan authorities And when war 
became “inevitable,” there was tremendous pressure upon 
the civihans to accept the arrangements which the mili- 
tarists had long planned in secreO The militarist mind was 
much the same m all the countries, but there was a differ- 
ence as to the extent to which the military and civilian 
authorities exercised control General Joffre, in 1912, pre- 
cisely like the German stiategists, urged the strategic neces- 
sity of disregarding Belgian neutrality, but while Moltke 
was allowed to build his whole plan of campaign upon this 
violation of a treaty which Bethmann was helpless to avert 
if war came, M Poincare was strong enough and shrewd 
enough to veto General Joffre’s views He realized the bad 
effect it would have on public opinion in England, and the 
danger that it might cause the British Government to make 
use of its stipulated freedom to withhold armed aid 

Closely akin to this influence of military and naval offi- 
cers was the pressure exerted on civilian authorities by 
munition makers and “big business ” 

W Some militarists believed in “preventive” war — the 
wagmg of a war upon a neighbor while he was still weak, 
in order to prevent him growing stronger later on So it is 
often alleged that Germany wanted war in 1914, m order to 
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have a final reckoning witl^lavdom before Russia should 
have completed her “Gre^ Program” of mihtary reorgani- 
zation m 1916 or 1917 ) M Pomcare and his associates are 
alleged to have wanted war m 1914 before Germany grew 
any stronger by reason of her rapidly increasmg population, 
wealth, and naval force, and also before French Socialists, 
revolting against the burden of French military expenditure, 
should repeal the recently voted three-year term of service 
For the same reasons Russian mihtarists are said to have 
wanted war sooner rather than later England even is 
often said to have been glad of the opportunity to crush 
the growmg German navy before it should become a greater 
menace to that of England Though here and there some 
individual military and naval officers m most countries may 
have held such views, the present writer does not think 
that the militarist doctrme of preventive war was a decisive 
factor m causing the World War Only in Austria-Hungary 
did it exercise a strong influence on state policy, here it 
was generally felt that a conflict with Serbia must come 
sooner or later, and, as Baron Conrad repeatedly urged, the 
sooner the better The murder of the Heir to the Throne 
was eagerly seized upon as a good excuse for trampling upon 
the Greater Serbia danger 

Nor IS there any more substantial truth m the common 
assertion that the German authorities welcomed war as a 
means of crushing the rising tide of socialism, than there 
IS m the similar assertion that Russia welcomed war as a 
good way of puttmg an end to workingmen’s strikes and 
revolutionary unrest 

Generally speakmg, it may be said that this aspect of 
militarism — the mfluence of the mihtary upon the civilian 
authorities — ^was a serious matter in the three eastern 
monarchies of Germany, Austria, and Russia It was much 
Jess m France, and virtually non-existent in England, where 
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Civilian ministers 'were ordinarily in charge of the army and 
navy 

We shall have something more to say about militarism 
and navahsm in connection with the system of alliances. 

(c) NATIONALISM 

'iTationalism) whose essence and development have re- 
cently been so admirably analyzed by a distinguished 
American historian/^ *:l^ust be accounted one of the major 
undei lying causes of the War. In its chronic foim of Pan- 
Germanism, Pan-Slavism and revanche, it nourished hatred 
between Germany and her two neighbors on the East and 
West It worked in cuiious and devious ways It had con- 
tributed happily to the unification of Germany and Italy. 
On the other hand, it had disrupted the Ottoman Empire 
and threatened to disiupt the Hapsburg Monaichy. In its 
virulent form, it had contributed for a century to a series of 
wars for national liberation and unit}’- in the Balkans.^ It 
was such an unpoitant factor in the Ballvan situation and 
led so- directly to the immediate occasion of the World War 
that some account of it m tins corner of Europe wiU be 
given below in the chapter on Balkan Problems. 

(d) E CONOMIC IMPERIALISM 

■Economic miperialism embraces a. series of inteniationaJ 
nvalries which resulted m large part from the Industrial 
Revolution m England and its subsequent mtroduction into 
the other great countries of the world It led to quantity 

71 On these aspects of militarism, c/ H N Brailsford, The War 
of Steel and Gold, London, 1914, Karl Liebknecht, Militarism, New York, 
1917, Munroe Smith, Militarism and Statecraft, New York, i918, [F C 
Endres], Die Tragodie Deutschlands, 3rd ed, witli abundant bibliographies, 
Stuttgart, 1924, and the admirable volume of G L Dickinson, The 
International Anarchy, 1904-1914, London, 1926 

72C J H Hayes, Essays on Nationalism, New York, 1926, and 
“Contributions of Herder to the Doctrine of Nationalism,” in Am Hist 
Bev , XXXII, 719-736 (July, 1927) 

73 For an excellent recent discussion of this whole subject, see Parker 
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production of goods which in turn involved the struggle for 
new markets and new sources of raw mateiials It resulted 
m a gieat mcrease of population, part of which sought to 
emigrate to the still unoccupied regions of the vorld, 
theieby sharpening the colonial rivalry of the Great Powers ' 
It brought about the accumulation of capital which sought' 
mvestment abroad, thus leadmg to economic exploitation 
and political competition In consequence of these and 
other factors, the Great Powers began to partition Africa 
among themselves, to secure territory or exclusive spheres 
of influence m China, and to build laihoads m Turkey and 
elsewhere This struggle for markets, raw materials, and 
colonies became more acute during tlie last quarter of the 
nmeteenth and the begmnmg of the twentieth century, 
owing to the fact that Germany and Italy enteied the com- 
petition Hitherto pohtically weak and divided, they had 
now secured national unity and wished to come forv^ard to 
share with the other Powers in the paititionmg of the world 
It can hardly be said that any one of the Great Powers was 
more responsible than anothei for the international jeal- 
ousies and friction which arose out of this economic im- 
perialism By 1914, aU the Great European Powers had 
secured slices of Afiica In China, Italy only had failed to 
gam something for heiself In the matter of railway con- 
struction, which was one of the most important forms of 
economic imperialism because it involved political as well 
as economic interests, one sees the English buildmg the 
Cape-to-Cairo railway, the Hussians the Tians-Siberian, 
and the Germans the so-called Bagdad Railway The first 
of these came mto conflict with German, Belgian and 
French ambitions, the second was partly responsible for 
the Russo-Japanese War, the third caused endless sus- 

T Moon, Irwpenahsm and World Politics, New York, 1926, and A Lum<^ 
broso, Le ongim econormchi e dvplomatichi della guerra mondiale Milano 
1927 
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picions and friction between Germany and the Triple 
Entente 

Protective tariffs which usually accompanied the mod- 
ern mdustrial system, except in England, were another form 
of economic imperialism “Tariff wars” and retahatory 
measures caused in Ration between countries, especially m 
the mmd of the man in the street and in newspaper discus- 
sion There was always the danger that great merchants 
and mdustrialists would use official government support to 
secure economic advantages for themselves This tended to 
bring governments mto conflict with one another 
y'Generally speaking, however, this economic imperialism 
is usually exaggerated as one of the underlying causes of the 
Wa^ It IS often said, for instance, that the industrial de- 
velopment of Germany, and the jealousy wuth which it was 
regarded by England, made a war between these two coun- 
tries “inevitable” sooner or later This, however, is an un- 
sound view It arises from the fact that economic rivalry 
tends to become exaggerated m the mind of the public, be- 
cause it IS a subject which touches the pockets of wide 
classes, and is more generally discussed and perhaps under- 
stood than other questions like secret treaties, militarism, or 
nationahsm It often happens that great merchants or in- 
dustrialists own or control newspapers which are selfishly 
interested in contributmg to the exaggeration of these eco- 
nomic questions But if one reads the diplomatic corre- 
spondence of the years before the War, one is struck by the 
relatively shght importance which is given to these eco- 
nomic rivalries which haunt so largely the mmd of the 
average business man and newspaper editor It is not so 
much questions of economic rivalry as those of prestige, 
boundaries, armies and navies, the Balance of Power, and 
possible shiftmgs in the system of alliances, which provoke 
reams of diplomatic correspondence and raise the tempera- 
ture m Foreign Offices to the danger point. 
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(e) THE HEWSPAPBE PRESS 

Another underlying cause of the War was the poisoning 
of pubhc opinion by the newspaper press in all of the great 
countries?) This is a subject which is only beginning to re- 
ceive the careful investigation which it deserves 

^0 often newspapers in all lands were inchned to in- 
flame nationahstic feelings, misrepiesent the situation m 
foreign countries, and suppress factors in favor of peace 
In the diplomatic correspondence of the forty years before 
the War there were mnumerable cases m which Govern- 
ments were eager to establish better relations and secure 
friendly arrangements, but were hampered by the jingoistic 
attitude of the newspapers in their respective countries 
Ambassadors and Cabinet Ministers frequently admitted 
the senseless attitude of the leadmg newspapers m their own 
country, apologized for it and piomised to exert themselves 
to restrain it, if only the other Government would do the 
same toward its press These were often quite genuine 
efforts and may frequently be seen in Anglo-German rela^. 
tiono 111 the quarter of a century before the War At othei 
times, however. Ministers sought to scoie an advantage or 
to defend their attitude by alleging that their freedom of 
action was restricted because of the press and public opm- 
lon — that if they yielded the point under dispute there 
would be such a howl from the newspapers and the public 
that they would be turned out of office Such allegations 
are sometimes true, but more often they are not, particu- 
larly in the countries of Central and Eastern Europe, where 

74 Cf E M Carroll, "French Pubhc Opinion m the War of 1870,” in 
Amer Hist Rev, XXXI, 679-700, July, 1926, J F Scott, Five Weeks 
a Study oj the Surge oj Public Opinion on the Eve of the, Great Wan, 
New York, 1927, I C Willis, How We Went into the War, London, 1918, 
L M Salmon, The Newspaper end Authority (N Y, 1923), chs vii-mv, 
F R Flournoy, Parliament and War — The Relation of the British Par-^ 
liament to the Administration of Foreign Policy in Connection with the 
Initiation of War London, 1927 
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the Government was generally able to exercise a greater 
control over the press than m England It is, nevertheless, 
true that the newspapers of two countries often took up 
some pomt of dispute, exaggerated it, and made attacks and 
counter-attacks, until a regular newspaper war was engen- 
dered, which thoroughly poisoned public opinion, and so 
offered a fertile soil m which the seeds of real war might 
easily germinate A particulaily good example of this is 
to be seen in the press feud carried on between Austna and 
Serbia in the weeks following the murder of the Archduke 
Ferdmand. Here was a case m which the Governments 
of both countries, instead of apologizing for their press or 
tiying to restram it, deliberately allowed the newspapers 
to incite pubhc opinion and fire it to an indignation and 
enthusiasm for war It would, perhaps, be too much to 
say that, had it not been for this Austro-Serbian newspaper 
feud, the War might have been averted But it is true that 
the violence of the Serbian press was one of the determm- 
ing factors which led Count Tisza to change his opinion 
and to accept war with Serbia, whereas at first he had been 
stubbornly opposed to it, and without his consent Count 
Berchtold and the mihtarists could not have made war on 
Serbia 

There is a vast htei ature on freedom of the press, cen- 
sorship of the press, slander and libel, and the professional 
aspects of journalism, but there is very little sound wiitmg 
on the relations of the press to governmental control and 
on its mfluence in fomenting national hatreds and war Yet 
there is abundant material for the study of this m the news- 
papers themselves; in Die Grosse Politik, and other diplo-- 
matic documents, and in the writings and biographies of 
men hke W T Stead, Wicldiam Steed, Spender, and North 
cliffe, of Busch, Hammann, and Theodor Wolff, of LaU' 
zanne, Gauvin, and Tardieu; of Blowitz and Suvorm, and 
of Godkin, Ogden, ViUard, and Lippmann It is to be hoped 
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that some careful scholars will turn their attention to tins 
problem of the influence of the newspaper press as one of 
the underljnng causes of the War Bismarck’s oft-quoted 
remark is even more true for the generation immediately 
preceding the World War than for his own ^^ Every country 
is held at some tim e to account for the windows broke n by 
rts^pres sT t he~bill~^mesented. some day or other, m the 
shape of hostile sentiment m ihe-ntlieg jcountry^’’ 


CHAPTER II 


THE SYSTEM OF SECRET ALLIANCES, 1871-1890: 
DOMINATION OF THE EASTERN EMPIRES 

THE CONSEQUENCES OP THE FRANCO-PEUSSIAN -WAR 

The Franco-Prussian War reversed a situation which 
had existed for two hundred years After the Thirty Years’ 
War in the seventeenth century Germany remained weak 
Economically she had been exhausted by that terrible con- 
flict m which all Europe trampled on her soil Politically 
she was weak by her division into an mcongruous multi- 
tude of states differing in size and character, and by the 
increasing rivalry for leadership between the decaying power 
of the Hapsburgs and the growmg vigor of the Hohenzol- 
lerns Consequently she was continually subject to the 
French policy of Richeheu and Mazarm, which aimed to 
keep her weak and divided Occasionally, also, she was 
subject to actual mvasion and dismemberment by French 
armies, as in the time of Louis XIV and Napoleon Early 
m the nineteenth century, to be sure, in a time of great 
danger and humiliation, Prussia and Austria had tempo- 
rarily sunk their mutual rivalry, with English and Russian 
assistance thej'' had united in the War of Liberation to expel 
and dethrone Napoleon But Waterloo did not end Ger- 
many’s internal weaknesses The loose Confederation of 
1815 and the continued jealousy of Austria and Prussia left 
Germany stiU comparatively impotent and unimportant as 
an international power Finally, m the 1850’s at the Frank- 
fort Diet, Bismarck became convmced that Germany’s 
weakness could only be cured by a fratricidal war in which 
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Austria should be forcibly expelled fiom the German body 
politic At Pans and at Biarritz, he learned to gauge the 
weakness and ambition of Napoleon III which could be 
turned to Germany’s advantage So he annexed Schleswig- 
Holstein, expelled Austria by the Piussian victory at Sa- 
dowa, and established the North German Federation under 
Prussian leadership In 1870-1871, by Sedan and Versailles, 
he at last transformed Germany into a sti ong unified Em- 
pire The situation between France and Germany was now 
reversed it was no longer Germany, but France, which 
was weak and in danger from an attack from across the 
Rhine ’ 

Bismarck’s unification of Germany was hailed at the 
time as a desirable, even glorious, accomplishment of the 
spirit of nationalism But it was accompanied by the an- 
nexation of Alsace-Lorrame The French have always re- 
garded this as a crime — ^ The brutal dismemberment o f a 
nation,” “the tearing of children from their mother ” His- 
tory shows that it was worse than a crime, it was a blunder 

In Bismarck’s defense it has been said that he was only 
“liberating” territory which had been wrested from Ger- 
many by Louis XIV at a time when Germany was weak 
and divided against herself Victors had always seized terri- 
tory from the vanquished if they could, and if it suited their 
purposes Moltke and the Prussian military authorities in- 
sisted that the provinces between the Vosges and the Rhme 
must be m German hands to prevent a possible attack by a 
revengeful France upon the South German States, which 
were none too enthusiastically or securely incorporated mto 
the new German Empire Bismarck, it is argued, could not 
come back to Berlin and face a Reichstag and the popular 
German demand for French territory without laying him- 
self open to the charge of having been weakly generous to 
the successors XIV and Napoleon Moreover the 
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majoiity of the population in the annexed distiicts spoke 
Geiman Theie is some tiiith m this point of view 

On the other hand, theie is much more tiuth m another 
point of view. There vas a vast difference between the 
Ih-ench annexations m the seventeenth century and Bis- 
marck’s annexation in 1871. Between these two peiiods 
lay the Fiench Revolution and the foices to which it had 
given use Louis XIV in seizing the Alsatian districts did 
not dismembei Geiman}'-, because there w^as at that time no 
united Geiman body politic — ^nothing but a conglomeration 
of mutually lealous German teriitories The so-called Holy 
Roman Empire w^as neithei Hoi}’-, nor Roman, nor an Em- 
pire, but ‘'an in egular soi t of a body like a monster,” '' 
incapable of feeling a w’ound The Fiench Revolution, 
however, had sw’ept a-u^ay provincial boundaries m Fiance, 
and cieated a new’ self-conscious nation, “one and indivisi- 
ble ” France, including the annexed districts of Alsace and 
Loiiaine, had become one body, powerfully conscious of its 
unity and nationalit}’, if one of its members suffered, aU 
suffered together Bismarck had mutilated a hving body 
and the wound would not heal, it w’as to lemain an awful 
open sole threatening the peace of Euiope for forty years. 
Nor W’as Alsace-Loirame necessary to Germany’s safety 
from a militai’}’- point of view’, the Rhine was as good a 
boundai}’ as the Vosges. And though the majority of the 
million and a half people in Alsace and Loirame were 
German speaking, that did not mean that the}’ w’eie Ger- 
man thinking, on the contiary, the gveat majoiity were 
bitterly opposed to sepaiation from Fiance and protested 
vigorously, but in vain Could Bismarck have peered into 
the future and seen how’ French pride and Fiench bitterness 
over the loss of Alsace-Loirame was to vitiate every effort 


1 “Irregulare aliquod corpus et monstro si/ 
Monzambano” [Pufendorf] m his famous tract, ^ied 
jci (1667), cap VI, sec 9 


■wrote “Severm de 
tU^Impem Germart^ 

\icidal 
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at permanently satisfactory relations between Germany and 
jPrance — could lie liave foreseen how, by its duect and still 
more its indirect consequences, it was to be one of the mam 
undei lying causes of the World War, peihaps then he ould 
have acted othenvise in 1871 But though he was possessed 
of unusual pohtical foresight, he can scarcely have ex- 
pected that the French would never become leconciled to 
their loss, that, on the contrary, the desire for revanche, 
unspoken perhaps, but fixed m the heart, would persist 
and even grow in intensity m later years In fact, Bis- 
marck’s pohcy m the decade 1875-1885 seems to indicate 
that he had hopes of winning the French to something like 
flank friendsliip and an acceptance of the jait accompli” 
Nevertheless, whatever he may have hoped as to the future, 
he had no illusions about tlie present He knew that foi the 
years immediately following the war, French resentment 
would run high He must therefore protect the new Ger- 
man Empire, the child of his creation, by making it strong 
of itself — strong by holding France weak and isolated, and 
strong by the establisliment of close relations with the two 
other Great Powers bordering on Germany on the east and 
south, that IS, with Russia and Austria 

THE LEAGUE OF THE THREE EMPERORS, 1872-1878 

Between Russia and Prussia there had existed tradi- 
tional bonds of friendship ever since their armies had fought 
side by side for the overthrow of Napoleon These bonds 
had been further strengthened during the Crimean War and 
the Polish uprismg of 1863 Both Powers had a common 
interest m preventing the reestablishment of Pohsh inde- 
pendence, which would have deprived them of the spoils 
of the partitions of Poland During the Franco-Prussian 

2"Je desire en amver a ce que vous pardonniez Sedan comme ions 
avez pardonne Waterloo,” Bismarck said to the French ambassador in 
December, 1884, Bourgeois et Pag^s, Les Ortgines et les ResponsabiUles de 
la Grande Guerre, Pans, 1921, p 307 
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War, Russia had done Bismarck the great service of mam 
taming an attitude of benevolent neutrality and of tending 
to lestiam Austria fiom joining France and seeking re~ 
vanche for Sadova The long months during the siege of 
Pans were for Bismaick a ciitical and difficult period, and 
Russia might, if she had chosen, have greatly embarrassed 
him Bismarck theiefore at once frankly recognized the 
service vhich Russia had done hmi m 1870-1871 by assent- 
ing to the Tsai’s abiogation of the humiliating Black Sea 
Clauses, imposed on Russia aftei the Ciimean War A still 
stronger bond between the two countiies was the close per- 
sonal tie between old Emperor William and his nephew, 
Alexander II, a tie which was lenewed by the visit v Inch the 
Tsar paid to Berlin m the month following the signatuie of 
peace between Germany and Fiance 

With Austria, Bismarck vas especially anxious to es- 
tabhsh firm and fiiendly relations Having aocomphshed 
his purpose of establishing German unity under Prussian 
leadeiship, he beheved tliat the natural relation of the two 
countries which contained such large German elements and 
which for centuries had formed part of the same Holy 
Roman Empiie should be one of fiiendship After Sadowa 
he had pui’posel}'- refiained fiom humiliating Austria fur- 
ther by annexing Austiian territory or by allowing the vic- 
torious German army to enter the Austrian capital He 
had also maintained close relations with the powerful 
Magj'^ar elements m Hungary who had used Prussian vic- 
tories to secure for themselves from Francis Joseph the 
favorable constitutional Compromise of 1867 Austria, on 
her part, was ready to recognize 1866 as a fait accompli and 
to give up any hope of changing the arrangements which 
Bismarck had established Accordingly, Bismarck was able 
to bring about friendly personal meetings between Emperor 
William and Francis Joseph m the summer of 1871 on 
Austrian soil In November, 1871, the good relations be^ 
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tween the two Powers were greatly strengthened through 
a change in the Foreign Office at Vienna Count Beust, a 
Saxon who had never hked Bismarck and was mchned to 
the side of France, was replaced by Count Juhus Andrassy, 
a Magyar and an old friend of Bismarck’s 

In April, 1872, Count Andrassy suggested that Emperor 
Francis Joseph should pay a return visit to Emperor Wil- 
ham at Berhn. When Tsar Alexander II heard of the in- 
tended visit he asked the German Ambassador m St 
Petersburg, “Have they not written to ask you whether 
they would like to have me there at the same time with the 
Emperor of Austria?” ® 

Alexander did not want to be left out in the cold while 
his two brother monarchs were conferring together He 
suggested that such a meeting of the three Eastern mon- 
archs would be the strongest guarantee for the peace of 
Europe and would strike a blow at the French desire for 
revanche which was the most permanent menace to this 
peace But his suggestion was a httle embarrassing to 
Bismarck He did not qmte know how Francis Joseph 
would take it. When, however, the Austrian Emperor’s 
consent had been secured, it was finally arranged that the 
three monarchs, accompanied by their Foreign Ministers, 
should visit Berlin together m the second week of Septem- 
ber, 1872 This interview of the three Emperors, accom- 
panied by extraordinary gala festivities meant to impress 
the world, resulted m a still closer understanding between 
the three Eastern Powers Though no written agreement 
was signed, and though the Foreign Mmisters conferred in 
pairs and not all together, there was established a close 
“understandmg” or "Entente a trois /' — the basis for the 
“League of the Three Emperors” a few months later In 
a sense, this Entente was a renewal of the old Holy Alliance 
of 1815, as in the days of Alexander I and Metternich the 

3 GP , I, 197 
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three Eastern Powers had stood together in defense of cc/ir* 
servatism and the status quo, so now they weie to stand to^ 
gether in defense of monarchical solidarity against the rising 
danger of international socialism, and for the preseiwation 
of the peace and status quo of Europe agamst possible 
moves of Prance or otheis to disturb it On the whole, the 
meetmg was a tiiumph for Bismarck, though he was not 
without irritation at the Russian minister, Gorchakov, 
whose vanity and suspected intrigues were ever a trial to 
his nerves Gorchakov, for instance, on this occasion had 
greatly embarrassed Emperor William by remarkmg to him 
in the presence of the French Ambassador, “Well, I have 
just been at Prince Bismaick’s to discuss with hun. the 
points on which we are agreed, but nothing has been put in 
writing, promises suffice between sovereigns and mmis- 
ters For the suspicion which this remark may easily 
have aroused m the mind of the French Ambassador there 
was absolutely no ground Alexander had no thought of 
participating m any aggressive polic}’’ toward France 
The Entente of the Three Emperors was further 
sti engthened in the following year when Emperor Wilham. 
accompanied by Bismarck and Moltke, visited St Peters- 
burg A seciet military convention was soon signed by 
which Russia and Germany promised to each other the 
assistance of two hundi ed thousand men in case either was 
attacked by a European Power ® A few weeks later, when 
Tsar Alexander journeyed to Austria to attend the Vienna 
Exhibition of 1873, he and Francis Joseph signed an agree- 
ment that the}'' would consult one another on any questions 
m which they might have divergent interests, m case of any 
aggression by a third Power menacmg the peace of Europe, 
they promised to come to an understandmg with one an- 
other, without seeking or contractmg new alliances, in order 
to reach a common hne of conduct; and if , as a result of this 
4GP,L 202 5GP, L 203 
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understanding, military action should become necessar\% it 
should be arranged for by a special mihtary convention 
This agieement was communicated to Emperoi William 
who gave his adhesion to it on October 22, 1873 In this 
way came into being the so-called League of the Thiee 
Emperors ° 

Germany, as a result of her recent victories and her laige 
army, was the strongest of the three Powers And of the 
three mmisters — Gorchakov, Andrassy and Bismaick— - 
the last was by far the ablest in grasping the Euiopean 
situation as a whole, in seemg what the political interests of 
his neighbors were, and in bemg wilhng to recognize and 
bargam on the basis of these interests The natural result 
was that the guiding spirit of the League was the German 
Chancellor He used its influence to preserve the peace 
of Europe, and incidentally to prevent France from form- 
ing any coalition or seeking revenge against Geimany This 
at first was not difficult Italy followed the lead of the three 
Emperors England was still holdmg to her traditional 
policy of splendid isolation LVance was too exhausted and 
too occupied with domestic pohtical problems to thmk of 
disturbing the peace 

But m 1875, the harmony of the League was seriously 
luffled Gorchakov’s vanity made it difficult for him to 
play second fiddle to Bismarck With personal mclmations 
toward France, which were not shared by the Tsar, he 
listened to anti-German reports of his representatives at 
Berlin, Belgrade and Constantmople He came mto con- 
flict with Bismarck over a Montenegrin affair and over the 
question of the rank to be enjoyed by Rosen, the German 
Consul General at Belgrade Bismarck feared, with reason, 
that Gorchakov might influence the Tsar against Germany 
and thus weaken the League of the Three Emperors He 
theiefore sent Radowitz to St Petersburg to take thQ 

6 GP . I. 206-209 
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place of the Geimaii Amba'^'^ador -vaIio A\as on indefinite sick 
leave Hadovitz va=: to lepresent Bismarck’s vie\^s to 
Gorchakov enwijctically, and lie did so successfully But 
Goicliakov tlien cii ciliated lumors vhicli grew into the 
Jbcnch legend that Radovitz had been sent to bribe Russia 
to give Geimany a fiec Iiand against France in return for 
Gci many’s guing Russia a free hand in the Oiient This 
alaimcd Fiance and England and contributed to the so- 
called "v ai -seal e of 1875 ” Bismai ck v as unjustly suspected 
of contemplating a “pieventive war” against Fiance 
'Whether Bismaick had any hand in inspiiing the Geiman 
nevspapei ai tides vhich added to the scaie, or vlicther 
they started vitli the ii responsible communications of a 
newspaper lepoiter in A'lenna, as now seems likely, is not 
vliolly clear At any late, it is quite piobable that he was 
willing to make use of it as a means of frightening France 
out of completing hei pioposed aimy reoigani/ation, and 
theie IS no doubt that the French felt they were menaced 
The Fiench Foieign IMinistei appealed to Tsar Alexander 
and Queen Victoiia to use then influence to pievent Gei- 
many fiom any aggiessive action Goichakov easily per- 
suaded the Tsai, on his visit to Berlin, to make it clear that 
Russia could not allow' Fiance to be ciushed'^ Goichakoi’s 
pompous announcement from Bcilm, "Now peace is as- 
sured,” flatteied his own vanity, but made Bisraaick very 
angiy, because Gorchakov seemed to have implied that 
Geimany had leally intended a pieventive war and that 
Russia had aveited it — an implication the truth of which 
Bisraaick ahvays eneigetically denied, and fo»^ which lie 

7 C/ J V Fuller “The War Senre of 1S75,” in Amer Ill’ll Rev, 
XXIV, 196-226 (Inn, 1919'> Ihc unrent French version of the i\ar- 
pcaro of 1875 needs correction m the light of Die Gro'jjc Pohhk, I, 215- 
300, IXadovtii?, Avfzcichmni(jc7t Jiiid Ermncrunqcn, Stuttgart, 1925, 1, 302 ff , 
Hajo ITolbom, Bi'sniarcL’i, Evropmsche Pohtxl zu Bctpxm dcr '^ichzincr 
Jahre und die Mission Radomlz, Berlin, 1925, and K Khngenfuss, "Beust 
und Andr'issy und die Knegsgefahr von 1875,” m Archiv J Pol u Gcich 
rV 616-643 (1Q2G1 
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never forgave the Russian foreign minister ® The incident 
led to cooler relations between Berlin and St Petersburg 
but cannot be said to have really destroyed the League of 
the Three Emperors, since Alexander II and WiUiam I still 
remained close personal friends 

THE NEAR EASTERN CRISIS, 1875-1878 

Another event in 1875Ywhich threatened the harmony of 
the League of the Three Emperors was the outbreak of a 
new and prolonged crisis in the Balkans The progressive 
dissolution of th e Sick Man of Europe and the outrages 
committed by his savage soldiers on his long-suffenng Chris- 
tian subjects led Russia again to consider the possibility of 
his demise In Herzegovma the cruelty of the land-owning 
aristocracy, a large part of whom were of Serb blood but 
who had become converted to Mohammedanism in order to 
live on better terms with the Turkish rulers, caused an up- 
rising of the unhappy Christian peapailtry in July, 1875 
The uprismg spread rapidly into Bosnia It awoke the 
fanatical sympathy of Serb brethren in Austria-Hungary 
and the neighboring principality of Serbia On account 
of the mountamous nature of the region and the inefficiency 
of the Sultan’s government, the Turks seemed powerless to 
suppress the revolt Russia and Austria were at once brought 
face to face again m their old rivalry over Balkan interests 
Bismarck now had the difficult task during the next fifteen 
years of preventing this rivalry from causing a rupture 
between the two Powers whom he wished to have as friends 

8 Cf Bismarck, Reflections and Reminiscences, ch xxvi “I re- 
proached Prince Gorchakov sharply It was not, I said, a fnendly part 
suddenly and unexpectedly to jump on the back of a trustful and unsus- 
pecting friend, and get up a circus performance at his cost, proceedings of 
this kind between us, who were the directing ministers, could only injure 
the two monarchies and states If he was anxious to be applauded in 
Paris, he need not on that account injure our relations with Russia, I 
was quite ready to assist him and have five-franc pieces struck at Berlm, 
With the inscription Gorchakov ■protege la France ” 
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and whom he wished lo pi event fiom j^naMlating toward 
Fiance 

Russia’s ambitions m the Ballcans veic of long standing 
With the icmaikablc use and consolidation of the R-ussian 
state at IMoscow, the Slav Empiie had licgun to push 
steadilj’’ southvaid low aid the Black Sea and the Darda- 
nelles Petci the Gicat, m wais vith Tuikej’-, had acquired 
for a shoit time at A7ov his coveted “vmdow” on the Black 
Sea, and gn en that impetus to Russian pi ogress tov.ard the 
south vhicli his successois came to legaid as Ru'^sia’s his- 
tone mission Catheiine the Gieat, taking up anew the 
war vith Tuikc 3 q had seemed the Ciimca and the vhole 
noithein shoie of the Black Sea Comcmenth foi Russia’s 
ambitions, the spiiit of nationalism avakened by the Fiench 
Revolution had stimulated in Giceks and Slavs of the 
Balkans the dcsiie to thiov off the Tuikish j’-oke Russia 
vas leady, as usual, to siippoit then desiie in older to fish 
m troubled vateis heisclf Already she had waged eight 
wais against Tuikcjq cithci foi her ovn teiiitoiial expan- 
sion 01 foi 'the ostensible pin pose of assisting the subject 
nationalities of Slavic blood and Oithodox Gieek faith In 
the last of these vais — the Ciimean — she had been checked 
by England and Fiance^and bj’- the hostile attitude which 
Austria had assumed rhis attitude of Austiia, dining the 
war and at the Congiess of Pans, had contiibuted to Rus- 
sia’s loss of pait of Bessarabia and caused gieat bitterness 
in Russia It was felt to be an unpaidonable act of Haps- 
buig ingiatitude, coming, as it did, so soon aftei Nicholas I 
had sent a Russian aimj'- to help the Hapsbuigs ciush the 
Hungarian revolt of 1849 Russia’s bitterness of feeling had 
subsided after the establishment of the League of the Three 
Emperors, but now there was danger that it might levive 
Russia was anxious to win back the pait of Bessarabia lost 
in 1856 and was inclined to support a new levolt like that 
m Bosnia and Herzegovina, which promised further to'break 
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up the Tuikish Empiie Though/ Gorchakov had at first 
been opposed to Austria’s annexing Bosnia and Herze- 
govina,® he graduall 3 ’' came round to accept such an ar- 
langement, provided Russia m turn could secure adequate 
compensations for herself 

Austria, on the other hand, had no ostensible ties of 
1 eligion and blood with the oppressed Christian nationalities 
in the Balkans and no desire to see them achieve mde- 
pendence as clients of Russia Austria-Hungary — especially 
Hungary — ahead}'' included more Slav peoples' than could 
be easily assimilated With the growing spirit of nation- 
ahsm, these Slav subjects were becoming more and more 
difficult to govern The Austiian Minister of Foreign Af- 
fan^s , Andr assy, a Magyar, was therefore at first opposed 
to the acquisition of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which he 
feared would aggravate the mtemal problem of the Dual 
Monarchy of ruhng over a laige number of Slavs He 
preferred to have the Great Powers act jointly by way of 
a Conference and enforce leforms upon Turkey for the 
benefit of the peasantry in Bosnia and Herzegovina, but 
he did not desue to begm the partition of the Ottoman 
Empire His desire found expression in the “Andrassy 
Note” of December 30, 1875, which demanded an armistice, 
a senes of reforms, and the appointment of a mixed Chris- 
tian and Mohammedan commission to look after the carry- 
mg out of the reforms The Turks, as usual, made a pre- 
tense of accepting the demands, but the insurgent Bosnians, 
fired with enthusiasm by their successes and by their hope 
of support from their brothei Serbs in Serbia and Mon- 
tenegro, refused to abide by the terms of the Andrassy Note, 
The crisis became more senous 

Bismarck’s chief concern m the whole Eastern Question 
was to prevent it from disturbing the peace of Europe and 

9 'Wertheimer, Graj Juhus Andrassy, II, 118 

10 'Wertheimer, GraJ Juhus Andrassy, II, 259 ff 
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the satisfactory relations between Austi la and Russia which 
had been established by the League of the Three Emperors. 
Ill a conversation vith Gorchakov at Berlin in December, 
1875, he had alread}'- emphasized this^^ Germany herself, 
as he repeatedly declared, had no selfish interests of her 
own in the Balkans “The whole Eastern question was not 
worth the bones of a Pomeranian grenadier ” But the 
danger of a spht between Russia and Austria, or of the for- 
mation of a European coalition in connection with the 
Bosnian crisis, were very serious matters to him Andrassy’s 
idea of a conference of the Povers he did not look upon 
with favor, because he feared that Austria would naturally 
side with England and that Russia consequently might 
draw closer to France. Gorchakov, he suspected, would not 
be averse to flirting with France. But such a division of 
Europe into an Anglo-Austrian and Franco-Russian group- 
ing would place Germany in a dehcate and dangerous posi- 
tion she would have the thankless task either of actmg as 
arbitrator between the two groups, or she would have to 
cast m her vote on the Anglo-Austrian side, thus laying 
Germany open to hostile Powers on two fronts Such a 
grouping would also endanger the League of the Three 
Emperors and its safeguarding of the peace of Europe 

Meanwhile, however. Tsar Alexander and Emperor 
Francis Joseph, accompanied by their Ministers, had come 
together at Reichstadt and on July 8, 1876, reached a secret 
but somewhat hazy “agreement” without Bismarck’s knowl- 
edge They agreed to refrain from intervention in Turkey 
for the present. But for the future, if the Turks should 
regain the upper hand over the insurgents, Russia and Aus- 
tria would protect the Serbs from excessive violence and 
insist upon real reforms If, on the other hand, the insur- 

11 GP , I, 207 

12 Bismarck’s Reichstag speech of December 7, 1876 

13GP, II 31 ff 
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gente continued tlieir successful le'^istance and tlie Ottoman 
Empire in Europe should crumlAe tO" pieces, Austria was 
to annex part of Bosnia, Russia as to regain the part of 
Bessaiabia lost in 1856 and teriitoiies on the eastern shore 
of the Black Sea [in which Austiia had no interest], Bul- 
garia and Runielia were to be autonomous, additions of 
territory w ere to be given to Seibia, Montenegio and Greece, 
and Constantinople was to be elected into a free cit}’- “ 

B}’- this Reichstadt Agieement Goichakov had secured 
Austria’s agieement in piinciple to the paitition of Tuikey 
The temis, as Andiass}’' conceived them, w’ere exceedingly 
favorable foi Austiia The agieement contemplated the 
development of a numbei of small, weak states in the 
Balkans, but expressly excluded the creation of a laige, 
stiong Slav state, w'hethei Seibian or Bulgarian, w'hich 
wmuld have naturally affiliated itself wuth Russia on lacial 
and leligious grounds and have been a menace to Austria 
Moreover, by the stipulation that Austria might annex 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, Austria wmuld assure the safety 
of her outlying Dalmatian possessions, would check the 
danger from the growing nationalist aspnations of the Serbs, 
and would acquire territory wffiich might be regaided as 
compensation for the loss of Venetia in 1866 Audi assy, 
who had originally been opposed to the break-up of the 

14 Reiclistadt "agreement" is a misnomer, since there ■nas a misunder- 
standing from the outset No formal document was dra^\n up, "agreed 
upon,” and signed at Reichstadt After the meeting, the Austrian and 
Russian ministers each dictated his own recollection of the substance of 
the views exchanged This explains many marked differences between 
the Austrian and Russian versions of the "agreement” as printed respec- 
tnely by Wertheimer {Graj Julius Andrassy, II, 322 ff) and by the Bol- 
sheviks in Krasnyi Arkhiv (Moscow, 1922), I, 36 According to the Rus- 
sian version, for instance, Montenegro w'as to annex Herzegovina, and 
Austria was merely to take Turkish Croatia and a small adjacent part of 
Bosnia contiguous to the Austnan frontier According to Andrassy’s 
version, Austria was to annex all of Bosnia and Herzegovina except 
certain "extensions” allotted to Serbia and Montenegro “to round them 
off” (7/ G H Rupp, "The Reichstadt Agreement,” in Avier Hist Rev 
XXX, 503-510 (April, 1925), and GP, II. 34-37 
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Ottoman Empire, was now well content with the agreement. 
The failure of his emfords to secure reforms in the region 
from the Turks durmg the past months had convinced him 
of the futility of attempting to preserve the status quo 
or to secure any permanent satisfactory settlement for the 
Chiistian peasantry so long as they remained under Turk- 
ish misgovemment And if Austria was to annex Bosnia 
and Herzegovina it was much better to do it m friendly 
agreement with Russia than m opposition to her 

But the fortunes of war in the Balkans durmg the fol- 
lowmg weeks did not bear out the probable expectation of 
Gorchakov and Andrassy that Turkey was on the point of 
collapsing On the contrary, the Turks showed an extra- 
ordinary revival of energy Thej'' defeated the insurgents 
in one encounter after another, until finally on August 
29, Prince Milan of Serbia called for help Gorchakov and 
the Russian Pan-Slavs were not deaf to the call They felt 
that they must mteivene on behalf of the oppressed Ortho- 
dox Slav peasantry, in spite of the principle of non-inter- 
vention for the present, which had formed the first clause 
of the Reichstadt Agreement This at once renewed the 
old hostility between Russia and Austria over Balkan afi'airs 
and led to a tense situation between the two Great Powers. 
Both accordingly turned to Bismarck. 

On September 13, 1876, Andrassy mformed the German 
Ambassador m Vienna of the Reichstadt Agreement, which 
hitherto, at Gorchakov’s request, had been concealed from 
Bismarck Gorchakov on his part resorted to a stratagem 
which aroused Bismarck’s indignation Instead of com- 
municating m the proper official way through the Russian 
Ambassador at Berlin, he was suspected by Bismarck of 
mstigatmg the Tsar to make use of Baron Werder, Em- 
peror William’s personal representative to the Tsar Werder, 
who was staying with Alexander at Livadia in the Crimea, 
IS GP , II, 45-47. 
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was suddenly asked the blunt question whether in case of 
war between Russia and Austria, German}'- would obsen'e 
benevolent neutrahty as Russia had done in 1870 Werder 
telegraphed the embairassmg and mdiscieet question to 
Berlin But Bismarck evaded giving any answer to it, and 
would have lecalled Werder except for Empeioi William’s 
fear that it w'ould hurt the Tsar’s feelings But a few days 
later, employing the correct channel of communications by 
instructions to the German Ambassador at St Petersburg, 
Bismarck agam emphasized his aim of pieserving peace in 
Europe and harmony in the League of the Three Emperors 
If Russia decided to mteivene and make war on Tuikey, 
Bismaick w'ould use liis influence to prevent Austria from 
attacking Russia, and he hoped he could succeed m this 
If not, and if w'ar bioke out between Russia and Austria 
m spite of aU his effoits," Germany would not necessaiily 
abandon neutrality He would make no promises befoie- 
hand, but he w'ould say that German interests could not 
allow a coalition of all Europe permanently to weaken 
Russia’s position as a Great Powei , nor could he, on the 
other hand, peimit Austria to be endangered m hei position 
as a European Power or m her independence, and so cease 
to be one of the factors on which Germany could leckon 
in the European balance of power “We could endure 
that our friends should lose or wan battles against each 
other, but not that one of the two should be so severely 
wounded and injured that its position as an independent 
Great Power, taking its pait in the councils of Europe, 
would be endangered ” 

Bismarck’s refusal to give Russia a free hand against 
Austria caused Gorchakov to moderate his attitude It w as 
arranged that the representatives of the Christian Pow'ers 
should meet in conference at Constantinople and convince 

10 GP, II, 72-79, c} also 11, 108, and VI, 356 f 

i-? Bismarck Rpflections and Reminiscences, II, 234 
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Abdul Hamid of the need of makmg real reforms But con- 
vmcmg the Turk was about as easy a matter as makmg a 
donkey gallop Abdul Hamid thwarted the conference by 
a clever pretense of pioclaimmg a constitution for Turkey 
and by promising even more wide-reaching reforms than 
the Powers themselves had demanded Gorchakov, how- 
ever, rightly had no confidence in the honesty of the Sultan’s 
promises He therefore prevailed upon Austria to sign a 
new secret Budapest Convention of January 15, 1877, pro- 
viding for the war which Russia contemplated wagmg 
against Turkey Austria agreed not to threaten the Russian 
flank upon its advance south of the Danube, and m return 
Russia approved the idea of Austria’s annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina and the other provisions which Andrassy 
understood had been agreed upon at Reichstadt 

In April, 1877, as soon as weather conditions permitted, 
Russia opened against Turkey the war which she had long 
desired Though checked for months at Plevna, she eventu- 
ally won a series of victories which brought her armies to 
the outskirts of Constantinople and forced Turkey to accept 
the Treaty of San Stefano on March 3, 1878 This pro- 
vided for the creation of a great Bulgarian State, more oi 
less comprismg the predominantly Bulgarian parts of 
Turkey and embracing an extensive sea coast on the Aegean 
The Treaty met with objections on every side by Greece, 
Serbia, and Rumania because this ^‘Greater Bulgaria” was 
to be so much more powerful than any one of themselves 
It was objected to by Austria and England who feared the 
greatly enlarged Bulgaria would be virtually a vassal state 
under Russian control, Austria did not like to see such an 
increase of Russia’s power near her border, and England 
feared for the safety of the Suez Canal Both these Powers 
therefore insisted on a Congress for the revision of the 
Treaty of San Stefano Bismarck at first had no great 
18 GP II 111-115 
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liking for tins proposal, but finally consented to act as 
“Honest Broker,” and invited the Powers to the Congress 
of Berlin 

In the various preliminary negotiations which settled 
almost all the essential pomts before the Congress met, so 
that the Congress merely had to register decisions which 
had already been arranged by Bismarck, tlie German Chan- 
cellor strove hard to satisfy both Austrian and Russian 
interests In the end, Austria was again accorded by the 
Treaty of Berhn the right to occupy and administer Bosnia 
and Herzegovina and also, if mihtary necessity required, 
to occupy the tongue of territory between Serbia and Mon- 
tenegro known as the Sanjak of Novibazar Russia ac- 
quired the part of Bessarabia lost in 1856 and valuable ter- 
ritories between the Black and Caspian Seas These were 
important gams for Russia, but to Gorchakov they seemed 
but slight rewards after all Russia’s militaiy efforts and 
successes He left the Congress with bitter feelings against 
Bismarck He felt that Bismarck had betrayed Russian 
interests and been guilty of unpardonable ingratitude in 
View of Russia’s benevolent neutrality during the Franco- 
Prussian War In Russia there was a violent outburst in 
the Pan-Slav press against Germany which Bismarck re- 
garded as altogether unjustifiable Though he had sup- 
ported Austria and England on many points, he had also 
done Russia a real service, getting far more for her at the 
Congress than she could have gotten for herself He thought 
Russia ought to look with satisfaction at the real gams 
that she had made, instead of comparing the Treaty of 
Berlin with what she would have gained by the Treaty of 
San Stefano The result of this personal bitterness between 
the two Ministers and of the violent newspaper attacks of 
01 V 20 against the other put an end for the time 
to tiingediarmony and cooperation which had been theections to 
of tl®® ^'Ogue of the Three Emperors. 
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TI-IE AUSTRO-GDRMAN ALLIANCE OF 1879 

The hostilhy beti^een Russia ajid. Geiman}’" was not 
confined moiety to peisonal bitterness between the Minis- 
teis 01 to the i eci iminations of newspape rs liiTtEe com- 
missions established foi exccut mg tlie teim< ^ of the Tieaty 
of Beilm, the Geiman delegates sided logiilarly with Aiis- 
Bia againsT Russia In loply, Russia undeitook a vigorous 
increase m aimaments<ind pushed her tioops westwaid into 
Poland towaidthe Geiman fiontier “Russiamu'^t piepaie 
for TVaiP^'^^^iiGd General INJiliiij^ii, aiicf his^Tleclaiation 
w^as feileiated by t he Pan-Sla\s At last, m the summer 
of 1879, e\en Alexandei himself, unable longei to lestiam 
his feehngs, poiiied out his giieiances to the Geiman Am- 
bassadoi m St Peteisbuig and wrote a letter to Empeior 
Wblham complaining of Bismaick’s policy and warning 
hun of ‘hhe disastious consequences which might follow ” 

At about the same time Bismaick heaid th at his fiien d 
^diassy was soon to icsign and._w as likely to"be replaced 
bj'’ Baion ilajmeile, on whose fiiendship he did not feel 
sure that he could count In view of the dangei fiom 
Russia he decided to seek at once a defensn e al liance w ith 
Austiia while Audi assy w^as still in office lie accordingly 
drew^ up with him the Treaty of Octo bei 7, 1879, which 
established the Austro-Geiman Alliance He w’ould have 
Meed a treaty in winch Austiia and Geimany w^ould piomise 
to suppoit each othei in case eitlier w^eie attacked by a 
thud Power, wdiether Russi a, Fr ance, o r Italy But Austiia 
was unwuHmg to expose her eastern fiontiei to a Russ ian 
attack by promising unconditionally to assist Geimany in 
the ^Westlircas~e~~tfae-' French should undert ake a war of 
re venge , Austri a w^as mai nly concerned wu tli the danger 
from the side of Russia Therefoie the tieaty piof tbd 
Treaty luld Austria or Germany be attacked by Rusi grthe 

18 GP, III, 16 
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two Contracting Parties were bound to come to the assis- 
tance one of the other ith tlien ndiol e n ar streng th , should 
either be attacked by a Power othei than Russia [such as 
France or Itaty], the other Contracting Party bound itself 
to obsen’e a benevolent neutrality, should, however, the 
attacking Power be supported b^ Russia , then the other 
Contracting Parfy would come tbTIie assistance of her ally 
with her whole strength The tieaty was to be for 
years and renewable It was also tji be seci e t, though if the 
armaments of Russia really proved menacing, the Contract- 
mg Powers would considei it a duty of loyalty to let the 
Tsar know, at least confidentially, that they would consider 
an attack on either as an attack on both.^° 

The Austro-Geiman Alliance con5olidated,ihe .Ce ntral 
Emp ires _and became henceforth, until their co llapse m 
Nover nb^ IQI s, the~very foundat ion rock of Ge rman policy 
It indicated a pohtical course from which neither Bismaick 
nor his successors ever” seriously s werve d In its origi n, 
and as long as Bismarck remained* alLthe helm, it was 
essenti ally defensive , in purpose and fact Germany 'and 
Austria mutually prote cted’ each other ag ainst the rising 
tide of P an-Slavism , and Germany , i f attacke d by an out- 
break of "TFrencir ravanrJip.j cnuTd count — upon Anstna/s 
neu trahty, ju st as Austria could count on that of Germany 
in case of an outbreak of Italian Ifredentism 

Contemporary opmion r^a?cled ""Bismmck’s establish- 
ment of this AHiance. as ^ master' stroke In the words of 
the French Amba ssador at Berlin “From the point of view 
of his presti ge in Europ e and of his populari ty m Germ any, 
Bismarck has neyer accomplished a work so considerable 
as that of the Alliance with Austria He has realized 
without wars, without conquests dearly bought, without 


20 Pribram, I, 6-9 For the detailed negotiations by which Bismarck 
arranged this treaty and overcame his oivn sovereign’s strong objections to 
it, see GP, III, 1-136 
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burdensome or enfeebi mp; ailnexations, t he German politica 

diea m of union of all t he States wh eie the Geiman_ ,rac( 

dominate ^ m a common politica l system and a powe rfu 

'^lidarity ” This contempoiary opinion has for the mos 

parrliHgh endorsed by posterity”” Only heie and then 

^^efore the World Wai were there those who criticized it 

.1 — _ 

But after 1914 , when Ger man support of Austiia ~Decam€ 
one of the causes iihich involve d all Eur ope m war, manj 
voices, even m Germany , questioned Bismarck’s visdom 
They alleged that Bismaick, by fiu ther atieunting Bus sia 
thiough alhance with Austria, ma de mevitable the J Fianco- 
Bussia n Alli ance, and that by ta king sides with A ustria 
agamst jlussia m the Balka ns, he prepaied the way for the 
clash vhich came in 1914 

Such Clitics, however, are wiong m thmkmg that Russia 
Vas p eimanently ahenated fi om Geimany after 1879 They 
did not know of th e very seciet tie§ ty which Bismarck made 
with Russia within two years (Ju ne 18, 1881) and which he 
renq.wed (with modifications) anHkept effective a s long j s 
he remained in power They aie wiong in thinkm^Jhat it 
made the h'ranc o-Russian all fflice inev itable This was 
perhaps “inevitable” anyway, in view of the ^^rowthjff-Ean- 
Slav ism in Ru ssia and the peisistence of Al satian mem ories 
in France. Sid they are wrong m thmkmg that Bismarck’s 
allianc e of 1879 necessar ily involved an Au stro-Rus^ an 
clash in the Ballcans T rue to the defensive a ims^with which 
he had established the Adistro-German Alliance, Bismarck 
continually wa rned Au stna^ in the following yea rs that Ger- 
many wou ld not fight_to support Austrian expansion or 
a ggress ion inthe Balkans He repeatedly took occasion to 
remind her that the allianc e was defensive, not -^affensive 
In 1885, for instance, with prophetic vision, he warned 

21 St Vallier to Freycmet, March 22, 1880, Bourgeois et Pages, p 370 

22(7/ C Grant Robeitson, Bxsmarci., p 363 f 

’3GP,IV, 338 V, 8, 26ff, 35f, 136ff, 149ff 194f 
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Austria that m supporting S erbia too str ongly she might 
so arouse Serbian ambitions that Serbiarwoura~so m'^av 
“turn against Austna'ai^ talk of a Serbia Irredenta m the 
Banat” of Hungary-^ It was not until many years after*^ 
Bismarc k’s dismissal that Au stiia began to pursue the jnore 
aggressive and independent poh cv. which tended t o pervert 
the Austro-Ge rman Alliance fro m one which was defensive 
in form to one which becam e offensive in fac t Criticism 
snould no t be directed against Bisma rck, but against his 
Iater;_ sucgg gsors — espec ially Bulow and Bethmann — ^who 
fail ed to fnllnn ^ sufficiently closely^s conservative pohcy of 
hol ding Aust ria in che ck 

It IS also a m istake to imply, as so many writers do 
that Bismarck’s choice’ of Austria m preference to Russ ia 
in 1879 was fi nal, and that the wire between Berhn and 
St PefersEuIg^A^ perm anently broken down It was not. 
Bismarck WS/S only waitin g for an opp ortunity to repair it 
He had by no means permanently turned his back upon 
Ru ssia I n allying v ith Austria he was only takmg a step 
which p rudence for th e lament counselled, but this did not 
preclude anoth er step later m the.di re cti nr> nf T?.Tisai.a. The 
opportunity for this soon came 

THE ALLIANCE OF THE THBEE EMPERORb, 1881-1887 

Among Russia’s diplomats there were two who did not 
allow themselves to be blinded by ii^ignation against Bis- 
marck over the outcome of the Congress of Berlm One of 
these was Giers, who soon assumed virtual charge of Russian 
foreign affairs m place of Gorchalcov The other was Peter 
Saburov, who foresaw the probability of an Austro-German 
alliance even before it was signed In January, 1880, 
Saburov came as Ambassador to Berhn, where he had many 

zi GP , V, 11 f 

25 Cf his interesting and friendly conversations with Bismarck at 
Rissingen in July, 1879, in Krasnyi Arkliiv, 1. CS-84 
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intimate intei view s wntli Bismai ck wnth a view^ to reknittmg 
the close personal i elations between Tsai Alexander II and 
Emperor Wilham I, thus reviving the League of the Three 
Emperois 

Saburov, like aU Russian diplomats, always had one eye 
out foi Russian contiol or influence at Constantinople He 
had realized in 1878 how easy it w^as for an Enghsh fleet 
to thi eaten the Tuikish capital and he feared for the futuie. 
He theiefoie laid befoie Bismaick his view of Russia’s 
danger m a memoiandum to tlie followmg effect In 1833 
Russia had aided Turkey against the victoiious armj’- of 
Mehemet Ah, and ^vas reivarded for this seiwice by the 
Tieaty of Unkiar Skelessi, in wdiich Turkey undertook to 
close the Dardanelles to all enemy fleets wLich sought to 
penetrate to the Black Sea This stipulation, negotiated 
exclusively for Russia’s benefit, piotected her southern 
shores from hostile attack, but this stipulation was modi- 
fied to her detriment by the Tieaty of London of 1840 and 
the Straits Convention of 1841, in which the principle of 
the closure of the Straits, hitherto apphed to entry mto the 
Black Sea, was equally extended to exit from it. Russia 
w’-as thus shut off fiom sendmg her navy into the Mediter- 
ranean These prmciples w’^ere confirmed in the Tieaty of 
Pans in 1856 which m addition forbade Russia and Tuikey 
to have ships of w^ar on the Black Sea, this treaty remained 
m force until the Treaty of London of 1871 The London 
agreement, resulting from Russia’s attempt to abi ogate the 
Black Sea Clauses while France and Germany had their 
hands tied by the Franco-Prussian War, annulled the prO“ 
vision of 1856 forbiddmg Russian or Turkish war vessels 
on the Black Sea, but admitted for the first tune the princi- 
ple that foreign navies might enter the Straits if the Sultan 

26 GT , III, 139-179 J y Simpson, “Russo-German Relations and 
)he Sabouroff Memoirs,” in The Nineteenth Century- LXXXII, 1111-1123; 
LXXXIII. 60-75 (Dec, 1917, Jan. 1918) 
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judged it necessary for the safeguaiding of the other clauses 
of the Treaty of Pans This reversed completely to Russia s 
disadvantage the piinciple of the closuie of the Straits, 
xvhich m its origin had been intended to provide Russia 
with a lock and chain at the Dardanelles for the protection 
of her shores and hei influence over Tuikey At the Con- 
giess of Berlin, England had declared that “her obligations, 
concerning the closure of the Straits, were limited to an 
engagement to the Sultan to lespect in tins matter only the 
independent decisions of the Sultan”, m other words, Eng- 
land was not obhged to respect tlie decision of the Sultan 
if the latter tried to close the Straits at Russia’s demand, 
for such a decision would not be “independent ” England, 
Saburov concluded, was reserving the nght to enter the 
Straits and thi eaten Russian mterests whenever she pleased 
Russia’s lock and cham were valueless therefore, unless she 
could get the support of Gennany and Austiia-^ This is 
what Saburov wanted and what Bismarck was willing to 
give, m return for the restoiation of fiiendly relations with 
Russia A friendly agreement with Russia would mean a 
renewal of tlie League of the Three Emperois, and tend to 
guarantee the peace of Europe Saburov had also been 
duly impressed by the Austro-German Alliance and began 
to realize Russia’s diplomatic isolation Russia was anxious 
again for German and Austrian support 

Bismarck, on his side, in spite of his relatively friendly 
relations at this time with France, could never wholly rid 

27 Russian Aide-Memoire of Feb 6, 1880, given by Saburov to Bis- 
marck, GP, III, 144f For an excellent historical sketch of the Straits 
question to 1878, see J T Shotwell, "A Short History of Question of 
Constantinople 'and the Straits” in International Conciliation, No 180, 
Nov, 1922, pp 463-527, see also S M Goriainov, Le Bosphore et les 
Dardanelles, Pans, 1910, P H Mishev, La mer noire et les detroits de 
Constantinople, Pans, 1899, E Dnault, La Question d’ Orient, Paris, 1905, 
N Dascovici, La Question du Bosphore et des Dardanelles, Geneie, 1915, 
N E Buxton and C Phillipson, The Question oj the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles, London, 1917, and below, ch v especially note 11 
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himself of the nightmare that the French might make & 
coalition with Russia against him To dimmish the likeli- 
hood of this, he beheved it would be highly desirable to 
restore the old harmony between the three Eastern Em- 
perors, which had existed before the Congress of Berlin. 
Austria also would derive advantage from such a renewal 
of good relations with both her neighbors, because it would 
tend to safeguaid the new position which she had acquired 
m Bosnia and Herzegovina, and would make more certain 
that any future changes in the status quo m the Balkans — 
which was still very unstable — ^v’’Ould not be made single- 
handed by Russia to the sole benefit of the Slavs and to the 
detriment of Austria, such changes would only be made on 
the basis of a mutual understandmg between the three 
Eastern Empires 

In view of the advantages to each of the three Powers, 
it was not difficult to reach the very secret agreement which 
was signed by Bismarck, Saburov, and Szechenyi on June 
18, 1881 It was regarded as so secret that Bismarck did 
not entrust the drawmg up of documents m regard to it to 
the chancery secretaries, but wrote them out with his own 
hand, and the diplomatic correspondence deahng with it 
wa-smiarked with special numbers and reserved for the eye 
of as few initiates as possible. The secret was so weU pre- 
served that the world knew nothing of it until part of 
it was pubhshed by Professor Goriainov in 1918.^® It pro- 
vided among other things (Art I) that “in case one of the 
High Contracting Parties should find itself at war with 
a fourth Great Power, the other two will preserve a benev- 
olent neutrality toward it and will devote their efforts to 
the localizing of the conflict ” In other words, if Germany 
should be at war with France, or Austria at war with Italy, 


25 8 Goriainov, “The End of the Alliance of the Emperors,” Amer 
Hist Rev , XXIII, 325 (Jan , 1918) The full text is printed by Pribram, 
p 11, and, with the negotiations leading up to it, in GR III, 1S9-17S. 
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or Russia at war with Turkey, the country at war need have 
no fear of an attack on its rear by either of the other two 
Eastern Empires Austria’s interest in the Ballcans was 
safeguarded by the provision that this first clause in Art 
I should apply to a war between Russia and Turkey, “but 
only in case a previous agreement has been reached between 
the three Courts relative to the results of that war ” 

In Art II the three Signatory Powers agreed to respect 
the rights acquired by Austria in Bosnia and Herzegovma 
by the Treaty of Berlin, and to make no changes m the ter- 
ritorial status quo of “Turkey in Europe” except by com- 
mon consent By tacit imphcation this meant that Russia 
could still pursue her forward policy in the Caucasus where 
Austria and Germany were not particularly mterested 
Saburov’s fears of an English fleet in the Straits were 
quieted by Art III. 

“The three Courts recognize the European and mutually 
obligatory character of the principle of the closure of the 
Straits of the Bosphorus and of the Dardanelles They 
will take care jointly that Turkey shall make no exception 
to this rule in favor of the interests of any Government 
whatsoever by lending to warlike operations of a belligerent 
Power the portion of its Empire constituted by the Straits 
In case of infringement, or to prevent it if such infringement 
should be in prospect, the three Courts will inform Turkey 
that they would regard her, in that event, as putting herself 
in a state of war towards the injured Party, and as having 
deprived herself thenceforth of the benefits of the security 
assured to her territorial status quo by the Treaty of Berlin ” 

A supplementary protocol provided for friendly coopera- 
tion between the consular and other agents of the Signatory 
Powers in the Balkans, and for the possible reunion of 
Bulgaria and East Rumelia Russia’s concessions to Aus- 
tria m the Reichstadt Agreement and Budapest Couventiou 
were reaffirmed by a clause agreeing that 
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“Austiia leserves the light to annex the provinces ol 
Bosnia and Herzegovina [alieady occupied in 1878] at what- 
ever moment she shall deem oppoi tune 

This treaty of ISSl, which revived the League of the 
Thiee Emperois and converted it into an alliance, served 
Bismarck’s great purpose of preseiving peace in Europe, 
and especially of preventmg a conflict between Russia and 
Austria in the Near East It estabhshed by tacit consent 
a kind of line of demai cation between the two Russia was 
to have unhampered and dominant influence in Bulgaria 
and the Eastern Ballvans such as Austiia was to have in 
Serbia and the Western Balkans The establishment of the 
frontier between Bulgaiia and Serbia as the demai cation 
hue dividing Russian and Austiian interests, Bismarck 
lightly believed, was the suiest and best wa}’- to avoid 
dangeious rivalries and suspicions in the Ballcans He was 
quite ready to use Germany’s decisive influence in the bal- 
ance to force each of his alhes to keep behind the line of 
demai cation in then proper spheres In contrast to the 
policy of his successois, he was leady to restrain Austria by 
timely warnings and pressure from taking aggressive action 
in the Balkans which would arouse dangerous Russian op- 
position He did not care who luled in Bulgaria nor what 
took place theie That was Russia’s spheie and she could do 
as she lilmd m it Russiahadoiiginally estabhshed Alexander 
of Battenbeig as Piince of Bulgaiia, but if Russia wanted 
to turn him out when he no longer proved the pliant tool 
which the Pan-Slavs had expected, that was Russia’s affair 
and Austria ought not obiect He warned Austiia that she 
must keep hands off in Bulgaria, and that he would not 
allow anyone to throw a noose about his neck in this matter 
which would embroil Gei many with Russia His wise advice 
to Austria was: ‘‘The Eastern Question is a game of pa- 
tience , he wins who waits ” 

29 GP. v^, 195 
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Bismarck’s policy of a demarcation of mteiests between 
Austria and Russia, and the pressuie he put upon each, 
helped to preserve the peace of Europe even durmg the 
violent Balkan crisis that arose thiough the union of the 
two Bulgarias m September, 1885 Austria did nevertheless 
so encourage the Serbians agamst the Bulgarians that Alex- 
ander III refused to renew the Alliance of the Three Em- 
perors when the Treaty ran out in 1887 
The Tsar had an meradicable distrust of Austria He 
had mherited it from his grandfather at the time of Aus- 
tria’s ''astonishing mgratitude” durmg the Crimean War. 
It had been fostered and nourished by his tutors and ad- 
visers, who belonged to the Pan-Slav group represented by 
Mihutin and Katkov, and it had taken a deep hold on him 
durmg the long Bosnian crisis which ended so unsatisfac- 
torily for Russia in the Congress of Berlm Bismarck worked 
hard to bring about the renewal of the tripartite agreement 
of 1881 He did not want to see it "thrown behind the 
stove ” But when he found that the Tsar was unshake- 
able in his distrust of Austria, he had no mmd to forfeit 
Russia’s friendship because of Austria’s unnecessarily ag- 
gressive support of Serbians agamst Bulgarians Moreover, 
his relations with France had grown very much worse during 
recent months as Boulanger had come mto prommence, and 
he had heard rumors in September, 1886, and m the spring 
of 1887, of secret negotiations for a Franco-Russian coali- 
tion 
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Bismarck therefore accepted with alacrity a Russian 
proposal that in place of the existing tripartite agreement, 
Russia and Germany should malce a defensive treaty of 
their own without Austria With a characteristic directness 
of action, Bismarck drew out of his portfoho the text of the 
so Instruction of Dec 21, 1886, GP, V, 211 P, VI 89 if 
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Alliance of 1879 and read )it to Schuvalov, declaring that he 
sincerely regretted that Russia’s attitude at that tune had 
compelled Germany to protect hersell by means of this 
treaty Neveitheless it existed, Germany must and would 
remain loyal to its terms and to Austria, and therefore this 
fact must be taken into consideration in framing any treaty 
between Russia and Germany After the discussion of a 
number of alternatives, this difficulty was finally overcome 
by the wording agreed upon m Art I “If one of the High 
Contracting Paities shall find itself at war with a third 
Great Power, the other will maintain towards it a benev- 
olent neutrality and will devote its efforts to the localiza- 
tion of the conflict This provision shall not apply to a war 
against Austria or France lesultmg from an attack made 
upon one of these two powers by one of the Contractmg 
Parties ” This defensive airangement was perfectly satis- 
factory to Bismaick as he had no intention of attacking 
France, and m case France should attack Geimany he had 
been msured smce 1879 agamst danger on his Southern 
frontier by Austria’s promise of benevolent neutrality. 
Now, by the new tieaty with Russia, he was re-msured 
agamst any danger on his Eastern frontier Furthermore, 
if Russia should attack Austria, the new “Re-msurance 
Treaty” in no way conflicted with his obligation to protect 
Austria, in accordance with the Austro-German Alliance 

With his characteristic willingness to consider the aims 
and ambitions of other Powers and to bargain on the basis 
of them, Bismarck then further recognized Russia’s Balkan 
interests and Saburov’s desire to secure-a Russian lock and 
cham agamst the Enghsh m the Straits The Re-msurance 
Treaty accordingly recognized (Art II) “the rights his- 
torically acquired by Russia m the Balkan Peninsula and 
particularly the legitimacy of a preponderating and decisive 
influence on her part in Bulgaria and East Rumelia”, and 

32 G P , V, 253, Pribram, p 305 
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Art III reaffirmed the principle already agreed upon in 
1881 that Russia and Germany should support each other 
m putting pressure on the Sultan to keep the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles closed to the warships of foreign Pow- 
ers They also pledged themselves to permit no modifica- 
tion of the status quo m the Balkan Peninsula except by a 
previous mutual agreement In a supplementary protocol 
Bismarck went even further in recognizing the Russian point 
of view by agreeing that “in case Russia finds it necessary 
to undertake herself the task of defending the entrance 
into the Black Sea m order to safeguard the interests of 
Russia, Germany engages to lend her benevolent neutrality 
and her moral and diplomatic support to the measures which 
Russia shall deem necessary to guarantee the key to her 
/Empire” This meant that, so far as Germany was con- 
;cerned, Russia might take possession of territory on the 
Straits and perhaps even of Constantinople The possession 
of this “key,” which Russia would virtually have acquired 
by the Treaty of San Stefano m 1878 and which Bismarck 
now promised m 1887, meant much more than the mere 
lock and chain against the English fleet for which Saburov 
had stipulated in 1881 Bismarck was wiUmg to concede 
even this “key” in order to lessen the likelihood of a coali- 
tion between Russia and France He may also, no doubt, 
have counted upon the fact that England would still have 
something to say if Russia tried to oust the Sultan from 
his capital This so-caUed “Re-insurance Treaty'' of June 
18, 1887, was to be in force three years It outlasted 
Bismarck’s own tenure of office, but was not renewed by 
his successor, Caprivi During the three years it was in 
force it did not wholly prevent the beginning of a rapproche- 
ment between France and Russia which eventually devel- 

33 For the te'rt of the treaty and the negotiations leading up to it 
see GP, V, 211-268, and Goriainov, in Amer Hist Rev, XXIII, 330-349 
Jan, 1918) Taube, La P oblique Russe d’Avant-Guerre (Pans, 1928), 74-84 
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oped into an Alliance, but theie is no doubt that it delayed 
' this coalition which had been Bismaick’s worst nightmare 

Such w as the success of one set of alliances, establishing 
the domination of the Eastern Empiies, by wdiich Bismarck 
for nearty a score of yeais conjmed away an open clash 
between Russia and Austria in the Ballcans, preserved 
almost unbroken the good relations of Germany with her 
poweiful neighbois to the south and east, and thereby 
lessened the danger from the west The very existence of 
the Alliance of 1881 with Russia and Austria had been pre- 
seived with such perfect secrecy that it gave use to no 
suspicions or alarm on the part of France or other Powers. 

THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE OF 1882 

The formation of the Tuple Alliance is commonly at- 
tributed to Bismarck He is pictuied as encouraging Fiance 
to seize Tunis with the calculation that this “would arouse 
such bitterness in Italy that Bismaick could undoubtedly 
secure the consent of the Italian Government to an alliance 
with Austria and Geimany ” It is true that he encour- 
aged France to “pluck the ripe Tunisian fruit” and to en- 
gage m other colonial adventures But he did this mainly m 
the hope of winning the fiiendship of the Fiench by sup- 
portmg their ambitions, and also of mterestmg them in 
colonial activities which would help them to forget the 
defeat of 1870 He hoped they would expend their energies 

34 Seymour, The Diplomatic Background of the TFar, 1S70-1914, p 35 
Cf also Matter, Bismarck et son Temps, III, 445, 512 f , Hanotaux, His- 
toire de la France Contemporaine, IV, 740, Coolidge, The Origins of the 
Triple Alliance, 197 ff Foi accounts of the Triple Alliance based on the 
new material m Die Grosse Polilik, and Pribram, see Becker, Bismaroks 
Bundnispolitik (Berlin, 1923) , Rachfahl, Deutschland und die Weltpolitik, 
1871-1914, Die Bismarck’ sche Aera (Stuttgart 1923), pp 371-398, Gran- 
felt, Das Dreihundsys* em, 1879-1916 (Stockholm, 1924) , Lenz, Deutschland 
im Kreis der Grossmachte, 1871-1914 (Berlin, 1925) The best account of 
the Turns Question is by W L Langer, “The European Powers and the 
French Occupation of Tunis, 1878-1881,” m Amer Hist Rev , XXXI, 55-78, 
251-265 rOct, 1925, Jan, 192(.) 
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in North Africa and China instead of preparing to regain 
Alsace-Loiraine He was quite willing that the Fiench 
should antagonize the Italians, but he was not calculating 
to secuie the alliance of the lattei It was not with Bis- 
marck that the Triple Alliance originated, but with Italy- 
Early in 1882, Italy asked for a treaty of alliance with 
Germany and Austiia Italy wanted to strengthen her posi- 
tion and to gain support for future ambitions Italy had 
come away from the Congress of Beilin “with clean hands,” 
which meant empty hands, though Bisraaick had told hei 
that, as far as Germany was concerned, she might take 
Tripoli any, time She had just received what she regarded 
as a humiliating slap in the face from the Eiench who had 
occupied Tunis, tlie very teriitory which Italy had not 
unnaturally been coveting for heiself And she was stiU 
afraid “the Prisoner of the Vatican” might attempt to regain 
his temporal possessions Italy had everything to gam and 
little to risk m an alliance with Gennany and Austria This 
Bismarck fully recognized, and he was not tlierefore espe- 
cially eager to incur an Italian habihty Earhei, m 1880, 
when a treaty with Italy was first suggested to him, his 
comment was, “You don’t need to run after Italy if you 
want something of her, moreover, her promise will have no 
value if it IS not m her interest to keep it ” Of the value 
of the Italians themselves as Alhes, he had no very high 
opinion In his private notes, recently pubhshed, he refers 
to “their fi(^le character,” “their childish egoism,” and “the 
restless, arrogant character of Italy’s policy, which might 
easily involve her friends m trouble ” He argued the 
mstabihty of alliances with parliamentary monarchies like 
Italy and England 

“Not all countries are able to offer the same guarantee 
that their obligations will be strictly executed, especially in 
countries in which the legislature exercises more influence 
36 G P , III, 185 36 GP , ni, 185, 198, c/ also Pribram, 1. 128 ff 
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than the dynasty With England, for instance, there could 
be no permanent alliance, because in England domestic poli- 
tics take precedence over foreign affairs Political parties, 
which alternate in the government of a country, do not nec- 
essarily recognize the obligations of their predecessors, and 
the monarch is not strong enough by himself to uphold his 
foreign policy against the party momentarily in power 
With us, as in Austria, the case is different In these two 
countries, although they also have parliamentary institu- 
tions, there exists a sufficiently strong monarchy to be able 
to carry out its treaty promises under all circumstances " 

Nevertheless, Bismarck gradually came to regard with 
favoi Italy’s apphcation for an alliance, owing to certam 
advantages it would have for Germany. But as the German 
Empire did not touch Itahan territory, and was not so 
directly interested as Austria m a number of troublesome 
points which would have to be settled, Bismarck suggested 
that Austria should negotiate the terms of the treaty with 
Italy The Italian Ambassador at Berlin was told that 
j“the key to the door which leads to us must be sought in 
’Vienna” Accordingly, the ensuing Austro-Italian nego- 
tiations, wuth occasional suggestions from Bismarck, ulti- 
mately resulted in the Triple Alliance Treaty signed at 
Vienna on May 20, 1882, by Kahioky, Robilant, and 
Reuss 

The general purposes of Austria, Italy, and Germany 
were, according to the preamble, “to augment the guaran- 
tees of peace in general, to strengthen the monarchical prm- 
ciple, and by this to insure mtact the maintenance of the 
social and political order in their respective states by agree- 
ing to conclude a treaty which by its essentially conservative 
and defensive character aimed only to protect them against 
the dangers which might menace the safety of their states 


37 G P , III, 207 

GP , in, 245-7, Pnbram, 24-26 


38 GP III, 208 
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and the peace of Europe” Though the treaty did not 
specifically guarantee Alsace-Lorraine to Germany against 
France, nor Rome to Italy against the papal claims to 
temporal power, it was hoped by each Power that it would 
have this effect 

By Art I, ‘'The High Contracting Powers mutually 
promise pea ce and friendsh ip, and will enter mto no alli- 
ance or engagement directed agamst any one of their States. 
They engage to proceed to an exchange of ideas on pohtical 
and economic questions of a general nature which may arise, 
and they further promise one another mutual support with- 
in the limits of their own interests ” 

At the negotiations of the Austro-German Alliance of 
1879 Andrassy steadily refused to promise Austrian armed 
support in case of a French attack on Germany, unless 
France were also joined by Russia, his successor persisted 
in this refusal in 1882, and hence in Art II, deahng with 
a possible French attack, Austria’s obligation extended only 
to .Italy, while Germany’s and Italy’s obligations were 
mutual "In case Italy, without direct provocation on her 
part, should be attacked by France for any reason whatso- 
ever, the two other contracting parties shall be bound to 
lend help and assistance with all their forces This same 
obligation shall devolve upon Italy in case of any aggres- 
sion without direct provocation by France against Ger- 
many ” 

Art III provided for the danger of a Franco-Russian 
coalition "If one, or two, of the High Contracting Parties, 
without direct provocation on their part, should chance to 
be attacked and to be engaged in a war with two or more 
Great Powers non-signatory to the present treaty, the casus 
foedens will arise simultaneously for all the High Contract- 
ing Parties ” This virtually extended to Italy the principle 
agreed upon between Austria and Germany in 1879, except 
that the addition of the words "without direct provocation” 
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gave the obhgation a more restricted and purely defensive 
character 

According to Art IV ‘‘In case a Great Power, non- 
signatory to the present treaty, should threaten the security 
of the states of one of the High Contractmg Parties, and 
the threatened Party should find itself forced on that ac- 
count to make war against it, the two others bind themselves 
to observe towards their AUy a benevolent neutrality Each 
of them reserves to itself, m this case, the right to take 
Dart in the war if it should see fit to make common cause 
with its AUy ” 

Art V was calculated to secure sohdarity of action 
“If the peace of one of the High Contractmg Parties should 
chance to be threatened under the circumstances foieseen 
by the preceding Articles, the High Contracting Parties 
shall take counsel together m ample time as to the military 
measures to be taken, with a view to eventual cooperation. 
They engage henceforth, in all cases of common participa- 
tion in a war, to conclude neither armistice, nor peace, nor 
treaty, except by common consent among themselves’’ 

The Treaty of Alhance was for- five years, and its con- 
tents and its existence were to Helcept secret. 

The Triple Alhance was expected to bring considerable 
advantages to each of its members. Italy gamed an mcrease 
m prestige and power by alhance v/ith the powerful German 
Empire, and could now be accounted one of the Great 
Powers Her royal government, which had shown some 
signs of tottering before revolutionary agitation, was much 
strengthened and less likely to be disturbed by papal or 
French attacks Moreover, Italy would have less fear of 
trouble with Austria, who now became her ally instead of 
her enemy — at least as far as the governments, if not the 
populations, of the two countries were concerned The 
obligations which Italy assumed m return were not heavy. 
She did not have to assist Austria in a war between Austria. 
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and Russia alone In case of an attack by France upon 
either Geimany or herself, Italy ivould have the powerful 
assistance of Germany, and might look forwaid to a vic- 
torious outcome which might give her some increase of 
territory m the direction of Nice and Savoy or Northern 
Africa 

Austria’s chief benefit from the treaty lay in the hope 
that m case of an attack from Russia over Balkan questions, 
she would no longer have to leave a part of her army to 
guard her southern frontier agamst the danger of Italian 
Irredentism She could throw the whole weight of her 
forces agamst Russia or into the BaUrans 

Germany hoped the treaty would pi event Italy from 
allying with F ranc e and from thus givmg encouragement 
to the revanche party at Pans In case France should make 
war, however, the French forces available against the Rhine 
would be diminished by those which w'ould have to be 
directed to the Alpine frontier agamst Italy If Russia 
joined France, it would be of great importance to Germany 
that Austria, no longer m feai for her Itahan frontier, would, 
be able to launch the whole strength of the Dual Monarch}^^ 
against Russia, and thereby relieve the piessure on Ger-! 
many’s eastern front Even if Italy were unable to pro-1 
vide large fighting forces — ^both Kalnoky and Bismarck had 
a very low opinion of Italy’s mihtary strength at this time 
— it was still highly advantageous to Germany and Austiia 
that Italian forces should face west against France, instead 
of north upon Austria’s rear ‘‘Sparing the Austrian forces, 
rather than winning those of Italy, is our aim,” was Bis- 
marck’s comment 

The Triple Alliance in its wording and in its origin was 
essentially defensive in character, and designed primarily 
to preserve the peace of Europe This is now clear from 
the detailed negotiations concernmg its formation, whidi 

40 GR , III, 224-225 
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have been revealed by Pribram from the Austrian archives, 
and by the extensive Geiman documents in Die Grosse 
Politik Its defensive character is now admitted even by 
French historians who are by no means friendly to Bis- 
marck Bismarck hunself, m a private despatch which he 
never expected would be made public, referred to it as “our 
League of Peace ” Its peaceful and defensive mtent was 
especially marked in the case of Germany But it became 
less so in the case of Italy and Austria, who later wished 
to use it to support their aggressive mtentions It was, in 
fact, not long before Italy sought to make use of her new 
alliance to promote her ambitions in North Africa and 
elsewhere Her request for German protection against 
alleged interference with Italian interests by the French 
m Morocco caused Bismarck to reply sharply 

I am not without just irritation over this request of 
Mancim’s, and observe in it a dilettante — confidentially I 
would even say banausic — ^ignorance of what is possible and 
desirable in high diplomacy. There is again manifest m this 
incident, to put it mildly, that lack of unselfishness which 
has already so often betrayed the Italians into sending other 
people into the water for the sake of Italian interests, with- 
out wetting even a finger of their own . . . We are ready to 
stand by Italy’s side if she is attacked or even seriously 
threatened by France But we cannot hear with indifference 
the expectation that we should begin trouble with France or 
place Europe before the possibility of a war of great dimen- 
sions, because of vague anxieties about Italy’s interests 
which are not immediate, but which represent hopes for the 
future in regard to Morocco, or the Red Sea, or Tunis, or 
Egypt, or other parts of the world 

In 1885, Italy irritated her new albes by seizing Mas- 
sowah on the Red Sea without notifying them beforehand 

41 Cf Bourgeois et Pages, p 197 

42''Unsere Fnedensliga”, GP, III, 263, see below at note 45 
43 Bismarck to Keudell, April 6, 1884, GP, III 4ia 
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of her intentions When the tune approached for renei\ mg 
the Triple Alhance, Italy eomplamed that she had gained 
nothing as a result of the treat)’- Bismarck rephed bluntly, 
but truly, that the Alliance -^vas made to secure the peace 
of Europe and not to -vian new conquests for its members 
When Italy hmted that she wanted promises of wider sup- 
port given her as the price of her renewal, Bismarck at first 
told hei flatly that she could lenew it as it stood without 
modifications, or she could leave it and drop out But 
later, in 1S87, when Franco-German relations were strained, 
and Italy intimated that she would shift to the side of 
France if her desires were not heeded, Bismarck changed 
his mind He was villing to recognize Italian ambitions 
in North A frica and even put pressure upon Austria to 
accept the principle that Italy had the right to share with 
Austiia m the decision of the futuie fate of the Balkans, 
the Ottoman coasts, and the islands in the Adriatic and 
Aegean Seas 

Ausfiian policy in tlie Balkans, after 1906, similarly 
attempted to make use of the Alhance for aggressive rather 
than peaceful purposes But the details of this later perver- 
,sion of the originally defensive character of the Triple 
Alliance cannot be discussed heie They do not alter the 
fact that Bismarck m no sense intended to use the Tuple 
Alliance for aggressive action by Germany against France 
For him it always remained, as it had been in its origin, 
a defensive treaty Unfortunately it was not easy to con- 
vince the French of this As its terms were secret, the 
French not unnaturally suspected that it constituted a 
menace to themselves This suspicion was strengthened by 

44 Arts I-IV of the separate Italo-German renewal treaty of Feb 
20, 1887, and Art I of the Austro-Italian renewal treaty of the same date, 
which was embodied as the famous “Art VII” of the last renewal treaty 
of Dec 5, 1912 Cf Pribram I, 44ff 103, and passim, GP , IV, 179-260 
For the tevt of these articles and the other concessions eventually made 
to Italy, see Arts VI-XI of the 1912 renewal treaty in the Appendix below 
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the rapid increase in German and Itahan armaments in 
the 1880’s, and by Bismarck’s rather defiant tone during 
the Boulanger period It was this secrecy as to the terms 
of the Tuple Alliance, and the exaggerated suspicions to 
which it gave rise, which contributed so much toward the 
embitterment of Franco-Geiman relations and to the for- 
mation of the Fianco-Russian Alhance in the early 1890’s. 

THE RUMANIAN ALLIANCE OP 1883 

Even the Triple Alliance did not complete the circle of 
treaties bj'' which Bismaick wished to assuie the peace of 
Europe In the summer of 1883 Kmg Caiol, the Hohen- 
zoUern ruler of Rumania, visited Germany Bismarck took 
the occasion to sound Austiia, “whether it would not be 
desiiable and possible to extend our League of Peace 
[Friedensliga] with Italy to the East, and thereby lead m 
firm paths the policy of Rumania, and eventually also that 
of Serbia and the Porte Except for Russia and France, 
there is no state in all Europe today which is not interested 
in the maintenance of peace The firm pivot for the crystal- 
lization of any such scheme would always be our own 
permanent Dual Alhance ” As Austria responded fa- 
vorably, Bismarck had two long interviews with the Ruma- 
nian premier, whom he found “more declamatory than busi- 
nesshke ” M Bratianu was very eager for the kudos which 
would come from an alhance with the Great Powers He 
was loud in his denunciation of Russian mtiigues in Aus- 
tria as well as in Rumania and Bulgaria At the prospect 
of Austro-German backing, his chauvinistic imagination be- 
gan to build castles in the air m which the Italian conquest 
of Nice, Savoy, and Coisica should be but the prelude to 
Rumania’s acquisition of the Danubian Delta and Bes- 
sarabia He had to be brought down to earth by energetic 
remmders from Bismarck and Kalnoky that the proposal 

45 Bismarck to Prince Reuss at Vienna, Aug 19, 1883, GP, III, 263 
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under discussion was to secure peace^ not conquests, the 
Contracting Poweis ought mutually to promise that tJiey 
would lefraiii from all acts of provocation which might dis- 
turb the peace, if, contrary to their efforts, any war should 
break out, it w'ould be tmie enough later to discuss the divi- 
sion of the spoils 

M Bratianu thereupon bridled his unagination and on 
October 30, 1883, signed the purely defensive kind of an 
alhance wdiieli Bismarck had in mind The Austro-Ruma- 
nian Treaty, which formed the basis of Rumania’s adherence 
to the Triple AUiance “Tieaty of Peace,” provided in sub- 
stance that if Rumania or Austria were attacked without 
provocation on their part [by Russia], the two Contracting 
Poweis would mutually assist one another against the ag- 
gressor Russia was not named in the te\t of the treaty 
owing to Emperor William’s wish on this point, and to the 
danger of addmg fuel to Pan-Slav agitation in case the 
Treaty should leak out latei through some indiscretion 
But the negotiations show clearly that Russia was the state 
which the Contracting Powers had m mind Germany, by 
an agreement signed on the same day, undertook the same 
' obhgations respectively toward Austria and Rumania that 
they had taken toward one another. The treaty was to be 
secret and to endure for five years with an automatic exten- 
sion for three yeais moie if not denounced by any of the 
parties In 1889 Italy, like Germany, adhered to the Aus- 
tro-Rumanian treaty, and the Quadruple Agreement was 
usually renewed from time to time (with slight modifica- 
tions) The last renewal took place on February 5, 1913, 
when it was extended to July 8, 192Q 

46 GP, III, 269-282, Pribram, I, 29-34, 69-77, 85-90, 107-111, 209, 245 f 
la this connection it may be mentioned that Austria had signed a secret 
treaty with Serbia on June 28, 1881, which virtually placed Serbia under 
Austria’s protection and domination dunng the reign of the pro-Austrian 
ruler, Milan Obrenovitch, le, until 1889, thus temporarily bnnging still 
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THE BREAKDOWN OF THE WIRE TO RUSSIA IN 1890 

Thus, in the period 1871-1890, the peace of Europe was 
secured by the domination of the Eastern Empires and by 
the system of genuinely defensive alhances which Bismarck 
had built up, though durmg the last three years the system 
was somewhat less secure No Power cared to risk a war 
against Germany’s overwhelming military force, supported 
and insured as it was by the secret alliances which had 
brought Austria, Russia, Italy, Rumania, and even England 
more or less into cooperation with Germany France in 
her pamful isolation did not dare to undertake a war of 
revanche England, though ready to cooperate with the 
Triple AUiance m the Mediterranean, did not care to depart 
from her traditional no-aUiance policy She still preferred 
to enjoy the Balance of Power between any European coali- 
tions which might arise No one yet threatened that proud 
supremacy of the seas, so vital to her commerce and her 
imperial relations with her colonies 

But the dismissal of Bismarck in March, 1890, brou^t 
a change, and opened the way for the formation of an alh- 
ance between Russia and France. Even during the three 
preceding years, m spite of the Re-insurance Treaty, fric- 
tion had increased between Germany and Russia, owing to 
complications in Bulgaria, and to the German newspaper 
campaign against Russian securities But until Bismarck’s 
dismissal, the loyalty of M Giers, the Russian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, to the German alliance, and Tsar Alex- 
ander’s antipathy to France had prevented a Franco-Russian 

another state within the circle of the Triple Alliance Powers, Pribram, I, 
ISff 

47 For England’s failure to respond to Bismarck’s feelers for an 
Anglo-German understanding or alliance in 1887 and in 1889, see G P , IV 
376 ff The importance of these feelers has been exaggerated by Hammann, 
Der Missverstandne Bismarck, pp 20 f, 59, and by Eckardstem, Lebems- 
ennnerungen, 11, 282 , III, 1 ff 
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coalition which had alw ays been Bismarck’s greatest night- 
mare 

In December, 1SS9, ^\ell in advance of its expiiation, 
Giers considered whether the Re-insurance Treaty of 1SS7 
ouglit to be renewed by Russia and, if so, in what form 
On the whole, it seemed more useful for Russian interests 
in the Balkans and for the preservation of peace than an 
alliance with Prance The latter would endanger peace by 
encouraging Prench chauvinists and by embittering rela- 
tions between Prance and Germany In accoi dance with 
this policy. Count SchuvaJov had an intunate conveisation 
with Bismarck on Pebruary 10, 1S90, in which both favored 
the renewal of the treaty "It is a document that defines 
clearly the pohcy which we are following and which, in my 
judgment, ought not to be changed,” said Bismarck 
But tlie conflict of temperament and policy which had 
been developing between the aged German Chancellor and 
Ins nnperious young master was nearing the explosion v Inch 
took place on March 17. With Bismarck out of office 
Schuvalov did not Imow what to do He reported that what 
was passing at Berlin was more than strange, and that one 
was forced to ask oneself whether the young Empeior was 
in a normal state On the night of March 21, the Ambas- 
sador was awakened by a messenger fiom Emperor William 
who requested him to come to His Majesty at eight o’clock 
in the morning Scarcely had he arrived when the Emperor 
received him with great kindness and cordiahty saying. 


48 In December, 1886, Giers said to the German Charge d’AlTaires m 
St Petersburg “II n’y a pas de politique raisonable a faire a\ec ces 
gens-la [en France]”, and a week later, “Comment peu%ent-ils etre assez 
betes, ces Frangais, pour se figurer que I’Empereur Alexandre marcherait 
avec les Clemenceaus centre son onclel C’est une alliance qui ferait 
horreur a I’Empereur, qui n’lra pas tirer les marrons du feu pour le 
Commune”, and again on October 20, 1887, "Les Frangais sont l^e plus 
infecte des peuples, le gouvememenli frangais est mauvais, bete, le gachiS 6 
Pans est complet”, GP, VI, 107, 108, 118 
Gonainov, p 341 , GP , VII, 1 ff 
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‘'Sit down and listen to me. You know how much I love 
and respect your sovereign Your Emperor has been too 
good to me for me to do otherwise than to inform him 
personally of the situation created by the events which have 
just taken place . . I beg you to tell His Majesty that 

on my part I am entirely disposed to renew our agreement, 
that my foreign policy remains and will remain the same 
as it was m the tune of my grandfather.” After having 
read Schuvalov’s despatch the Tsar wrote on it, “Nothmg 
more satisfactoiy could be looked for We shall see by the 
sequel whether deeds correspond to words ” 

But there then emeiged the malign and super-suspicious 
influence of Baron Holstein He and another counsellor m 
the German Foreign Office drew up a long memoir of fine- 
spun arguments agamst the renewal, with these they won 
over the Kaiser and the new Chancellor, Caprivi It was 
decided at Berlin on March 27 to drop the negotiations for 
renewal, because the terms of the Re-insurance Treaty were 
regarded as contrary to the spirit, if not the letter, of the 
Triple Alhance, and also because, “if the treaty became 
known, either by a dehberate or accidental indiscretion, it 
would endanger the Triple Alliance and be calculated to 
turn England away from us” Schweinitz, the German 
Ambassador at St Petersburg, was hastily summoned back 
to Berlin for a consultation He did not thmk it hkely 
that Russia would deliberately divulge the treaty, but he 
recognized the “possibility of indiscretions from some other 
source,” by which probably he meant no other than Bis- 
marck himself When Schweinit? returned to St Peters- 
burg next day, and reported Germany’s negative decision, 
the Tsar was content, but his Foreign Minister, Giers, was 
“in some consternation ” Already old and feeble, Giers 
feared that under his successors the Russian mihtarists and 

50 Goriainov, p 343, cf GP,VII, 21 51 Gonamov, p 344 

52 GP . VII, 11 
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Pan-Slavs might get the upper hand and threaten peaceful 
lelations between German5>- and Russia He hoped by a 
tieaty to bind his successors Six veeks latei ho again 
brought up the subject and urged the renewal of the treaty 
He V as willing to make any changes Germany v anted, or 
even to have merely an exchange of notes, or at any late 
some kind of a written agreement between the two coun- 
tries Smce a further refusal on Germany’s part might 
tend to drive Russia into the arms of Fiance, Schweinitz 
advised “some kind of a written agreement which, even if 
it became Icnown, could not be used against us ” Just after 
this advice reached Berlin, Bismarck gave an mterview to 
a Russian journalist, which alarmed the German Foreign 
Office,®^ and made them fear that even if the Tsar were 
discreet, the irritated ex-Chancellor might let the dangerous 
cat out of the bag The leading Foreign Office officials— 
Marschall, Holstein, Kiderlen, and Raschdau — all hastened 
to write memorials against a renewal of the Re-insurance 
Treaty or anything resemblmg it, and the Kaiser and 
Caprivi accepted their view Schweinitz was told positively 
to drop the whole matter Thus fell one of the main pi ops 
of Bismarck’s balance between Russia and Austria Russia 
was left isolated and more ready to listen to the solicitous 
voice of the republican radicals on the Seme 

Historians have generally exaggerated the non-renewal 
of the Re-msurance Treaty as a factor m the formation of 
the Franco-Russian Alliance This is due partly to Bis- 
marck himself. Esteemed by the German people as a demi- 
god, but neglected by the young Emperor and the new 
Court, the lonely and morose old man at Friednchsruh 
filled the columns of the Hamburger Nachnchten with ill- 
natured articles justifymg his own successful pohcies and 
bitterly criticizing anon3rmously those of his successor 
“Least of all is it Germany’s business to support Austria’s 
53 GP, vn, 23, 35 
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ambitions m the Balkans ” “By following the path 
upon which she has entered, Germany is in danger of 
gradually becoming dependent upon Austria, and in the 
end she may have to pay with her blood and treasure for 
the Balkan policy of Vienna ” 

This was bad taste on Bismarck’s part, and it was very 
embaiiassmg to William II and Caprivi They winced at 
his ciiticisms and descended to his rancorous level by an 
act of petty-minded folly Wlien Bismarck made a tri- 
umphal progress to Vienna in 1892 to attend the marriage 
of his son. Count Herbeit, to Countess Hoyos, Caprivi 
ordeied the German Ambassador in Vienna not to attend 
the wedding and, if possible, to pi event Bismarck’s recep- 
tion by Emperor Francis Joseph Bismaick in levenge 
leproached Caprivi in the Neve Freie Presse with having 
Inst for Germany the friendship of Russia “The wire 
which connected us with Russia is torn down.” He nnphed 
that the Tsar was theiefore tuinmg toward France and that 
Caprivi was responsible foi the danger to Germany of the 
new coalition which he himself had always skilfully averted. 
The implication was strengthened by Capiivi’s apparently 
self-incriminating statement m the Reichstag six months 
later (November 23, 1892) “We exerted all our care to 
keep the wire up , only we did not want it to draw us out 
of those connections which bind us with Austria-Hungary 
and Italy ” The implication was finally accepted as a 
certainty when Bismarck virtually revealed m the Ham- 
burger Nachrichten (four years later) the existence of the 
Re-insurance Treaty of 1887, closing with the blunt state- 
ment, “So came Kronstadt with the Marseillaise and the 
first drawing together of the absolutist Tsardom and the 
French Republic, brought about, in our opinion, exclusively 

Hamburger Nachnchten, April 26, 1S90. Hofmann, Furst BismarcL, 
1890-1898, I, 256 

55 January 24. 1892, Hofmann, Furst Bismarck, 1890-1898, II, 5 
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by the mistakes of the Caprivi pohcy ” The accuracy of 
Bismarck’s charge seemed to be finally confirmed by a curt 
official note a few days later, denouncing his revelation 
as a “violation of the most confidential secrets of state vhich 
constituted a blow at the grave interests of the Empire ” 

So the world accepted the idea that tlie Eranco-Russian 
Alhance was the result of Caprivi’s stupidity m not con- 
tinumg Bismarck’s jugghng feat of “keeping five balls m 
the air at once.” But if one looks more closely at the 
documents now m hand, one can see that historians have 
been misled by the apparent conjunction of events m 1890- 
1891 and by Bismarck’s propaganda The Eranco-Russian 
Entente did not result simply from Caprivi’s failure to 
renew the Re-msurance Treaty It was due to a number 
of other factors. One of these was the growth of German 
mdustry, commerce, naval ambition, and colonial expan- 
sion which started Germany on “The New Course” to 
Constantmople and Bagdad, thereby antagonizmg Russia t, 
Emperor Wilham’s desire for a naval base led to the so- 
called Hehgoland Treaty of July, 1890, which made Russia 
suspect — ^mcorrectly — 'that Germany would draw closer to 
England A second factor was the growth of Pan-Slavism 
and of Russia’s detennmation to dominate the Balkans 
This antagonized Austria and made it impossible for Berhn 
to continue Bismarck’s pohcy of mamtammg a delicate 
equipoise between Vienna and St Petersburg WiUiam II 
had eventually to choose between Russia and Austria, and 
he chose Austria, whether he chose rightly is another ques- 
tion, but the choice having been made, Russia became 
perforce the enemy of the Central Powers Therefore, 
according to a well-mformed German writer, the mistake of 
Bismarck’s successors was not m letting down the wire 
between Berlin and St Petersburg — that was perhaps m- 
evitable anyway, the mistake was m failmg to concihato 

66 Hofmann, Fursl Bismarck, 1890-96, II 373 

67 Reichsameiger, Oct 27, 1896 
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and win England playing off England against her natural 
Russian and French rivals, and bj’- coming to a reasonable 
undei standing vith England in regard to naval and colonial 
questions A thud factor which made for the Fianco- 
Russian Alhance, was the peisistence of the revanche idea 
and the slow consolidation of power m the French Repubhc 
vhich followed the buistmg of the Boulanger bubble. 
Fiance had at last sufficiently settled down so that the Tsar 
V as wilhng to ovei come his repugnance to an alliance v ith 
the Revolutionar}’- Government which had never foigiven 
Germany for the cruel wound mflicted m 1871 

PRANCO-GERMAN EEL4TI0XS, 1871-1890 

In the bitter yeais aftei the Franco-Piussian War, 
France sat alone among the Poweis of Europe, hke a wall- 
flowei at a dance, watching Geimany revolve with many 
paitners France was condemned to isolation b}’- her own 
militaiy weakness aftei defeat, by the methods which Bis- 
marck adopted to keep her friendless, and by the instability 
of her Republican form of government which was legaided 
askance by the old monaichs of Europe She had to suffer 
the humiliation and the mevitable friction of German 
armies on her soil until the billion dollar indemnity was 
paid It was not until the War Scaie of 1875 that France 
found for the first time that she had honest neighbois vho, 
if they did not take her to their heaits as partners, were 
at least not willmg to sit idly by with hands crossed and 
see her menaced or crushed Tsar Alexander II of Russia 
gallantly informed General Le Flo, the Fiench Ambassador 
at St Petersburg, that “the mterests of our two countries 
are common, you would loiow this very quickly and you 
would know it from us if, as I refuse to believe, you should 
be some day seriously menaced.” Queen Victoria likevnse 

f58 Hammann, Der Missverstandne Bismarck, passim 
Bourgeois et Pages, p 168 
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let it be known that in this matter she was of one opinion 
with tlie Tsar But neither of these two Great Powers m as 
yet ready to enter into any closer relations with the French 
Republic Alexander II, ith a natuial antipathy to repub- 
bcan institutions, prefeired the monarchical solidarity rep- 
resented bj’’ the League of the Three Emperors, and his 
attention was engaged in the Eastern Question where Ger- 
man fiiendship was of greater value than French support 
Similarly, the English acquisition of the Suez Canal and the 
resulting occupation of Eg3qDt gave rise to a situation which 
made close Anglo-French relations virtually impossible for 
a quaiter of a century 

Bismarck, however, in the ten years 1S75-1S85, made 
many efforts to wm French good-wiU and induce the French 
to accept without reserve the settlement of 1871 He 
wanted to malce tliem forgive and forget the loss of Alsace- 
Lorrame, so that Germany would not have to fear a war 
of revenge In tlie interests of better relations between the 
two countries he was willing to receive a visit from Gam- 
betta, who was_regarded as the chief exponent of revanche 
m France until his death in 1882 When St Valher suc- 
'ceeded Gontaut-Biron as French Ambassador at Berlin 
early m 1878, Bismarck overwhelmed him with marks of 
attention and kindness, and there was tallc of “a new era” 
in the relations of France and Germany At the Congress 
of Berlm, and on many subsequent occasions, he assured 
France of his readmess to give her diplomatic support if she 
wished to protect her Algerian frontier by takmg Tunis. 
As he said to St VaUier 

“The Tunisian pear is ripe and it is time for you to pick 
it The insolence of the Bey has been like an August sun 
to this African fruit, which might easily spoil meanwhile, or 
be stolen by someone else, if you leave it longer upon the 
tree I don’t know whether this tempts you or what you wish 
60 GP m, 387 
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to do, but I -R ant to repeat to you what I said in July to M. 
Waddington, ‘It is my desiie to give you evidences of good- 
will in quo'^tions wdnch touch you and w^here there are no 
German interests opposed to yours ’ This is, in fact, only 
right, for I appreciate the efforts which you and he have 
made to calm the feelings and restore security and confi- 
dence between our two countries ... I believe that the 
French people, though they are now giving evidence of great 
good sense, need satisfactions for their pride, and I desire 
sincerely to see them obtain those wdiich they can find in the 
Mediterranean basin wdiich is their natural sphere of expan- 
sion The more success they have in this direction, the 
less they will be inclined to indulge against us the com- 
plaints and soriow's whose legitimacy I will not discuss, but 
the removal of which is not in our power ” 

On later occasions Bismarck encouraged the French in 
the same w’-ay to an extension of their colonial power m 
other parts of Africa and m China The recent publication 
of his private memoranda leaves no doubt that he hoped 
that, if France would turn her attention to colonial activi- 
ties outside Europe, she wmuld be more likely to forget 
Alsace-Lorraine In the Madrid Conference on the Morocco 
question, he instructed the German representative to “go 
hand in hand with France who, because of her neighboring 
Algerian possessions, has rightly founded mterests in Mo- 
rocco,’’ and for this attitude he received the genuine thanks 
of the French Ambassador®” In his instructions for the 
German Ambassador at Pans on July 16, 1881, he wrote 

“There is a wide field in the Mediterranean in winch we 
can leave to the French a wholly free hand It is not out 
of the question to hope that French policy in the end will 
come to see that a friendly German Empire wntli 45,000,000 
inhabitants is more desirable and a stronger figure among 

61 St Vallier to Waddragton, Jan 5, 1879, Bourgeois et Pages, p 365 ^ 

62 G P . Ill, 396 ff 
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French assets than a million Alsace-Lorrainers France 
ean be certain that v,c shall never oppose her justifiable 
policy of expansion in the Mediterranean and there is reason 
to believe that Russia also will take the same attitude as 
Germany ” 

This instruction represents Bismarck’s sincere purpose 
of trying to secure a genuine reconciliation with France in 
the half dozen years following the Congress of Berlin 
Similarly he refused to give any support to the family of 
Abd-el-Kader, the heroic Algerian chieftain who had car- 
ried on such a troublesome war of self-defense against 
French efforts at conquest and colonization m North 
Africa He refused to take notice of ebullitions of French 
chauvinism Some French newspapers, the League of 
Patriots, and fire-eaters like Paul Deroulede still kept up 
a violent agitation against Germany But Bismarck or- 
dered his Ambassadors and the German Press to ignore them 
as far as possible “It is best that matters of this kind be 
left m dead silence ” 

In his irritation at England’s dilatory action m regard to 
^ Southwest Africa and in his desire for a sincere rapproche- 
ment with France, he was wilhng to cooperate with the 
French in a conference on Egypt and other African colonial 
questions By the fall of 1884, there was even tallc of 
Franco-German naval cooperation which might grow into 
an alliance But the French were suspicious of Bismarck’s 
“Machiavelhan motives ” They suspected that he wished 
to embroil them with England The acceptance of the 
<oss of Alsace and Lorraine as final and unquestioned was 
Just what the French Ambassador always expressly refused 

“A nation, as regards the dismemberments which it has 
suffered, unless it courts with indifference the fate of Poland, 

63 GP , in, 401 64 GP , III, 406 

65 Instruction of September 16, 1882, GP, III, 404 

60 G P III 421 ff , Bourgeois et Pag^s, pp 190-211 
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ought nevei to pardon anything, ncvci forget anything [ne 
do 2 t jamais uen 'pardonner, jamais rien ouhheil I have 
never said a woid to the Geiman Chancclloi which could 
encouiage him in any illusions as to u=! To woilc for 
peace for the piesent and to reseive the futuie [pacifier le 
present, leseiver Vavemi], such is the program which I have 
alrsaj’s had befoie my eyes At the beginning of our 
discussions I specified with Count Hatzfeldt and vith the 
Chancelloi himself that neithei Alsace noi Loname should 
ever be a question between us, that here va*? a domain re- 
seived on both sides wheie we ought to be foi bidden to pene- 
trate, because we could nevei meet in good agi cement on it 
I shall nevei speak of Alsace, I have said, and on your part, 
if you sincerely desire an understanding with us on various 
points, avoid di awing the snoid over our wound, because 
the French nation will not remain in control of her 
feelings ” 

This attitude of proud irieconcilability, asserted by the 
French Ambassador in 1884, sums up admirably one of the 
fundamental reasons foi the failure of the olive blanches 
which Bismaick had been holding out Another reason was 
the underlying suspicion and distrust with which each side 
received the suggestions of the other The result was that 
the period of relatwe friendliness w^hich had characterized 
Franco-German lelations m the decade 1875-1885 came to 
an end and was succeeded by the tense lelations of the 
Boulanger period 

General Boulanger, who became Minister of War m the 
Freycmet Cabinet m January, 1886, speedily beeame_for 
the French masses the symbol of militaiy revival and the 
hope of revanche For fifteen long and bitter years they 
had borne their isolation and humihation Now they 
listened eagerly to the man on horseback w^ho declared m 
chauvinistic speeches and in his organ La France Mihtaire: 

<57 Baron Courcel to Jules Ferry, December 3, 1884, Bourgeois et 
Pages, p 387, cf also pp 205 ff 
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“We remember that they are waiting for us in Alsace and 
Loriaine ” Foi the ne\t fifteen months French Cabinets 
lose and fell, but public opinion always demanded that 
Boulanger be included among the Ministeis Duiing this 
peiiod he aimed to increase and strengthen the French army 
by every means Lumber was pui chased for new barracks, 
increased quantities of piciic acid were imported from 
Germany for the raanufactuie of explosives, and French 
regular troops were gradually brought back from China and 
Africa The Cabinet, though divided, was finally per- 
suaded by Boulanger to appiove a trial mobilization of part 
of the army for the fall of 1887 "^Tien a more cool-headed 
and responsible French statesman, like Rouvier, had the 
courage to constitute a Cabmet without Boulanger, in May, 
1887, this only increased still further the General’s popu- 
larity, and with it the peril to the internal and external 
peace of the country He appealed before the ecstatic 
crowds on the Pans boulevards By i epeatedly standing for 
election to the Chamber of Deputies in the provinces, he 
gradually began to secure a national plebiscite in his favor 
Theie weie thousands who looked forward to the overthiow 
I of the Republic which had been too yielding and concilia- 
tory toward Germany and who hoped for a strong dictator- 
ship under *‘le hrav' general’^ French chauvinism was 
further stirred by the fiery speeches of Paul Deroulede, by 
the activities of the League of Patriots, and by the intern- 
pel ate editoiials of the greater pait of the French Pi ess 
All these manifestations of French nationalism were duly 
reported to Bismarck at length by the German Military 
Attache m Pans 

The German Ambassador, Count Munster, however, 
sent moderate and more quieting reports as to conditions 
m France, though he admitted that there was an extraordi- 
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nary outburst of revanche feeling among the people He 
believed, nevertheless, that it was artificially stimulated, 
and that at bottom the French people really did not want 
la guerre sainte, however much they might talk about it m 
the newspapers and public meetings The republicans m 
the provmces, m contrast to Pans, were decidedly peaceful, 
and Boulanger was not nearly so dangerous as people be- 
lieved He could hardly establish a dictatorship on account 
of the jealousy of other generals and of the solidity of re- 
pubhcan feehng Whatever the masses thought, the French 
Government really wanted peace, because they were afraid 
of Germany Financially also France was too poor to wa^e 
war, and military service was unpopular The Ambassador 
was so convinced that there was no real danger of a Bou- 
langist coup d’etat or an attack upon Germany, that he took 
the unusual step of writing his views in a personal letter to 
Emperor William I. 

Bismarck, however, was not at all convmced of the ac- 
curacy of Munster’s diagnosis of the French situation He 
covered Munster’s reports with question marks and doubts. 
He scolded him for writing a letter direct to the Emperor, 
which Munster thereupon agreed should not be delivered 
Bismarck’s distrust of France rested partly on his knowl- 
edge of French history and of the events of the Second 
Empire when Napoleon III had talked peace and yet had 
entered upon one war after another It arose also fi om his 
futile efforts to come to a better understandmg with France 
during the half dozen years before the rise of Boulanger. 
Still another reason for his distrust of the French were the 
rumors m September, 1886, that Russian agents in Pans 
had been putting out feelers toward a Franco-Russian alli- 
ance He instantly made inquiries at St Petersburg to 
learn if the rumors had any foundation In the negotia- 
tions a little later for the Re-msurance Treaty with Russia 

TOGR.VE'Jsff' 
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he made surprisingly large concessions to Russian ambitions 
toward Constantinople^ with the hope of holding Tsar 
Alexander III away from France and in firm friendship 
with Germany 

A further reason why Bismarck was unwilhng to accept 
Munster’s optimistic views on France was the fact that he 
was preparing to lay before the Reichstag the Army Bill 
of 1887j which would considerably increase the size of the 
German army French chauvinism was one of the best 
vote-getters possible for the. bill If Munster was correct, 
half the argument for the increase of the German army was 
gone, So Bismarck took the view of the mihtary attache 
instead of the ambassador at Pans The German aimament 
bill passed and thereby increased the suspicion and distrust 
in France and Russia, which always accompanied the 
growth of German armaments New mihtary expenditures 
on a wide scale were then made m France and Russia, and 
a still further mcrease*was proposed in Germany m the 
following year So great was the suspense and war-talk 
on both sides of the Rhine that there developed in the 
sprmg of 1888 another war scare not unlike that of 1875 
On January 11, 1888, Bismarck made the famous speech in 
the Reichstag in which, while mcreasmg Germany’s arma- 
ments, he stdl insisted that Germany had no intention of 
provoking a war with France or with Russia 

In spite of “mcidents” like the German arrest of 
Schnaebele,'^^ which sharpened bitter feelmgs in both coun- 

71GP, V, 211ff 

72 Schnaebele, who had been accused of complicity in an espionage case 
at Strasbourg, was a French police oflacer near the Alsatian border On 
April 20, 1887 he was arrested upon German soil while at an interview with 
a German police agent concerning border questions The French Press 
made a great outcry that he had been enticed over the border in order 
that he might be seized There is no proof of this When Bismarck 
was finally convinced that Schnaebele crossed the border for an official 
mterview upon the invitation of a German customs officer, he at once 
ordered his release, GP, VI, 182-192 C Grant Robertson, Btsmnrck, 
p 460 IS incorrect in concluding that the Schnaebele incident was delib* 
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tries, cooler counsels prevailed at Pans Boulanger’s credit 
sank moro rapidly than it had risen, and Franco-German 
tension became less strained. But it was during this period 
that the first steps took place which may be regarded as the 
beginnings of Franco-Pussian rapprochement, which later 
was extended to include England and thus formed ulti- 
mately the Triple Entente' The domination of the Eastern 
Empires was coming to an end. 

erately planned to provoke the French into a serious indiscretion m 
order to assist the passage of the German Army Bill by the Reichstag 
The dates are conclusive The Army Bill passed on March 11 Bis- 
marck knew nothing about the Schnaebele espionage case until March 
12 Schnaebele was not arrested until April 20, and was set free eight 
days later For a French view, see Bourgeois et Pages, pp 225-229. 
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THE SYSTEM OF SECRET ALLIANCES, 1890-1907; 

FORMATION OF THE TRIPLE ENTENTE 

FRANCO-RUSSIAN RAPPROCHEMENT, 1887-1891 

The Franco-Russian Entente of 1891, which ripened 
into the Alliance^f 1894, was the natural result of the_sus- 
picions, the feeling of isolation, and the i rritat ion against 
Germany which existed in both countries A rapproche- 
ment between them, in spite of the fundamental contrast 
between the republman a nd a bsolutist forms of government 
at Pans and St Petersburg, was the obvious counterbalance 
to the Triple Alliance I 

Notwithstanding Bismarck’s generous promises to Rus- 
sia m the Alliance of the Three Emperors and the Re- 
msuranceJTreaty, Alexander III had been greatly irritated 
at the election of Ferdinand of__Coburg as Piince of Bul- 
garia Ferdinand had''hesitated to accept the Bulgarian 
throne, or at least had pretended to hesitate, but had been 
secretly persuaded into final acceptance, so the Tsar be- 
lieved, by a treacherous intrigue on_ B ismarck’s part) 
Though Bismarck had allegecTo^hljT' that Germany w^ 
no^mterested in Bulgaria and that Russia might have a 
free hand to do as she pleased there, the German An^assa- 
dor_at_Aienna w^ supposed to have written a letter to 
Ferdinand secretly assuring him of Germany’s support 
against Russia in caseJie accepted the throne of Bulgaria 
The letter came int o French hands and was conveyed by the 
French to tlie Tsar .Though Bismarck assured the Tsar 
later that the letter was a forgery, there is no doubt that for 
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a time Alexander III shared some of .the Fr>mch feeling of 
, bitterness toward Bismarck^ He could m Leconcile Bis- 
marck’s assurances of disinterestedness in, Constantinople 
and the Balkans with the despatch of German officers to 
drill the'Turkish army^-'and with the enthusiastic reception 
at the German maneuvers given to the Turkish general, 
^Muktar Pasha /Like the IVench, he was suspicious and 
irritated at the publicly announced renewal of the Triple 
Alliance in 1887.^ As its terms were secret, he not unnatu- 
rally suspected that it might contain offensive designs on the 
part of Austria and Italy, detrimental to il^ssia’s ambitions 
m the Eastern M^iterranean. Soon after the renewal of 
the Triple Affiance, Crispi, who had become Itahan Pre- 
mier in July, 1887, had ostentatiously visited Vienna, and 
then gone on to confer with Bismarck at Eriedrichsruh On 
his return journey he informed the Frankfurter Zeitung 
that Italy wished well to Bulgaria, but “there can be no 
doubt thatfitaly, hke every other European state, has every 
reason to tear Russia’s advances to Constantinople We_ 
cannot .affow the Mediterranean to become a Russian 
lake ” ^ 

\To all these grievances was added another In the sum- 
mer of 1887^ Russia suddenly found that the ruble was fall- 
ing in value and that there seemed to be a systematic com- 
paign in Berlin against Russian securities. This was partly 
due to a ukase in May which naturally shook German faith 
in Russian credit it forbade the acquisition or inherffance 
of landed property by foreigners in Western Russia, or their 
employment as managers of estates As Germans owned 
much la nd m R ussia and were largely employed in the 
management of estates, the ukase looked like an unjustifi- 
able expropriation of property This not unnaturally led to 

1 On the so-called “Bulgarian Documents” and their alleged forgery, 
see G P , V 338-350, and J V IViller, Bxsmarch’s Diplomacy at its Zenith, 
pp 205 ff j 292 ff 2 Qtoted in Robertson, Bismarck, p 460 
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a German newspaper campa^g^against^Russian credit. 
Though Bismarck may not have inspired these newspaper 
attacks, he at least looked upon them with approval as 
tendmg to make the Russians realize how dependent they 
were upo n German go od-will ® 

The Russians, however, suspected that Bismarck had 
inspired this press campaign and were therefore the more 
ready to yield teethe ^n-^av desire that Russ ia should 
boiTow m Pans ^France at the moment wgs looking for a 
field’pf 'investment, because commercial^ conflict with Italy 
had shut'~bff " the. I talian mar ket for French capital A 
group of French bankers was formed at Pans and began 
negotiati ons fo r a series of Russian loans to be floated in 
France The flrst, amounting to 500,000,000 francs, was ^ 
at last approved by the Governments on both sides'jand the 
bonds were hsted on the Pans Bourse m Dece mber, 1888 ' 
jl^aturaUy Germany looked askance at this proceedmg, 
which might have eventu al poht i cal s ignificance! German 
newspapers did their best to scare off buyers, but the loan 
proved a huge success Though the sum was a relatively 
large one for those days, the 4% bonds issued at 86 45 of- 
fered attractive returns and were at once largely oversub- 
scribed ^he Russians were encouraged the next year to 
contract two more loans, one f or 7 00,000,000', and the other 
for 1,^0,000,000 francs Both met with equal success 
Thus France set out on the financial path which led further 
than she foresaw at the moment, and which inevitably made 
thousands of_her-citizens mterested financially„and pohti- 
cally m Russia’s ambitions Occasionally saner minds in 
France took alarm, and the loans did not succeed so well, 
but for the most part Frenchmen were ready to give up an 
apparently unhmited amount of savmgs to mvest at good 

3 G P , V, 330-337, Puller, p 202 ff 

4 CJ Debidour, Histovre Diplomaiique de VEurope, 1878~1916 (2iid. 
wd. Pans 1917-1918R I, 130 f 
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piofits in a countrj)- which might become an ally against the 
common enemy, and which might one day assist in t^ 
revanche which so manj’’ Fienchmen had in their heart^ 
^On the financial giound thus prepaied the next step was 
for Fiance to supply Russia with guns The Grand Duke 
Vladimir, Alexander Ill’s bi other, on a visit to Pans, was 
mitiated mto the i eorganization of the army which Frey- 
cmet had been carrying out He w^as greatly impressed 
with the new^ Rebel rifle Upon request he was given a 
model of it Neg otiations followed, and ultimately a con- 
tract w as arranged by w^hich France was to manufacture for 
Russia half a million rifles similar to the Rebel w^eap^° 

Neither William II nor his Foreign Office advisers sup- 
posed- that ‘^dropping the Pilot” and abandoning the Re- 
insurance Treaty w ould be follow ed bj’- a Franco-Russian 
'Alliance. But to lessen such a possibility, the Kaiser, wnth 
exaggeiatejd views of his owm personal influence in diplo- 
macy, proceeded to return to the conciliatoiy policy tow^ard 
France _w Inch Bismarck had puisued duiing and after the 
Congress of Berlin He attempted to win Fiench good- will 
by innumerable well-intentioned courtesies, by telegrams 
of congratulation and condolence, by recognizing the French 
protectorate over Madagascar, and by diplomatic support 

5 Debidour, I, 137, reckons the total borro\Mngs m France by the 
Russian Government up to 1906 at the enormous sum of 7,903,000,000 
francs These Russian go\ emment bonds did not include other vast sums 
vhich French prnate capitalists mrested m Russian cotton mills, lumber 
mills, factories, and other undertakings of all sorts 

(y Ltvre Jaune L’ Alliance Franco-Russe, p 49 This Frencli Yel- 
low Book, published in 191S, is the authoritative source for the earL"- his- 
tory of the Franco-Russian Alliance, and renders antiquated the older ac- 
counts of Cjon, Hansen, Daudet, Albin, Debidour, Tardieu, and Wel- 
Echinger The best recent brief studies are by L B Packard, “Russia and 
the Dual Alliance,” in Amcr Hist Rev, XXV, 391-410, April, 1920, and 
by W L Langer, “The Franco-Russian Alliance,” in the Slavonic Review, 
III, 554-575, IV, 83-100, March June, 1925 See also GP, VI, 91-124, 
VII, 191-458, the Belgian documents edited under the direction of B 
Schivertfeger by W Kohler, Revanche-Idee und Panslawismus, Berlin, 
1919, and, for the later history of the alliance, George Michon, L' Alliance 
Franco-Russe, 1891-1917, Pans 1927 
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in otner coloni^ question where no German interests were 
inyplved He sKoweTl special courtesy to Jules Simon, the 
head of the French delegation at the Working-Men’s Con- 
ference m Berlm He invited French artists to participate 
in a Germ an a rt exhibition — ^an mvitation which was at first 
accepted but later refused on account of an^ outcry in the 
Fren^i_^ess He arranged for a visit of ins mother, the 
Empress Frederick, to Pahs But this eventually led to 
such a hostile demonstration that a serious scandal was 
narrowly averted by the energy of the French Government 
and by her departure from Paris_orLan earher train than had 
been mtended It contributed to a new chauvinist out- 
burst and a re newed de sire for closer relations with Russia ® 

With Russia also the Kaiser sought to remain on the 
old frien'dly terms He was profuse m assurances that 
German pohcy should suffer no change as a result of Bis- 
marck’s dismissal In August, 1890, lie visited the Tsar at 
Narva and relations seemed cordial between the monarchs 
as well as between Caprivi and Giers, though_ the latter 
failed in his further attempt to get some kind of a written 
agreement which should replace the Re-insurance Treaty. 
But m~ fact" the Russians were becoming suspicious that 
Germany was drawing closer to England The Treaty of 
Juim 14, 1890, by which Germany had given up claims to 
a^^eat strip of African territory near Zanzibar in return 
for Heligoland, seemed to p^mt in this direction ” If Lord 
Sahsbury had given away a suit of clotoes in exchange _f or 
a suspender button, as Henry M Stanley sarcastically de- 

7 GP , VII, 263 ff, Debidour, I, 165-168 

8 The Russians had at first been alarmed at the Kaiser’s efforts at 

reconciliation with France, and were delighted with the outburst against 
the Empress Frederick, in which they were suspected by the German 
Ambassador m Pans of having had a hand The Tsar took advantage of 
the'Tavorable opportunity to flatter the French _bjP cohfemng the Order 
of St Andrew upon PresidentTCafndt, who returned the compliment by 
bestowing the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor upon the Russian 
Ambassador in Pans GP , VII, 196-201 8 GP , VIII, 3-25 
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scribed this transaction, there must bd ja- reason, so the 
Russians argued to themselves The London M ormng Post 
announced that 'The peiiod of England’s isolation is over” 
The Kaisei ’s visit to England in the summer of 1890 seemed 
a further sign of the way the wmd was blowing - His allu- 
sion to- the Tuple Alliance at the opening of the Reichstag 
May 6, lS9 (^even though he spoke of it as a guarantee of 
universal peace, and his new Army Law mcreasmg the 
German forces by some IS^lOO men, were no less disturbing 
to the Russians than to the French 

THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE OF 1S94 

Such was the situation which at last led the Russian s to 
,hsten seriously to French feelers for closer relations In 
view of the form ultimately given to the Fianco-Russian 
Alliance and later to the Ajiglo-I^en^h milit ai y and naval 
arrangements, it is interestmg to note that these first defi- 
nite negotiations were carried on by the French and Russian 
military authorities and not by the regular drplornatic rep- 
resentatives Gener al Boisde ffre. who attended the Russian 
maneuvers for a fortnight in 1890, tallced almost daily 
with the Russian Minister of War and with Obi uchev, the 
Russian Chief of Staff ^ The latter had married a French 
wife and had long been an eager advocate of a Franco- 
Russian Alhance (Bmsdeffre and tlm^Eoissian generals 
quickly came to an n^'eement_^on_the pri^iciple that “the 
t wo, armies would hav e to act^siihultaneously in case of an 
"aHack from j which they both had to fear the conse- 
quences ” (This was a first step toward an Entente Cor- 
diale which, though no written agreements had as yet been 
signed, was soon regarded by the Russian Ambassador at 
Pans as being “as solid as ( It had been sohdified 

10 Cf Gormmov, pp 348-349 

11 Laboulaye, the French Ambassador to Russia, to Ribot, August 24, 
1890, U Alliance Franco-Russe, p 1 

isBibot to Laboulaye, March 9, 1891, U Alliance Franco-Russe,, p 3. 
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by the Empress Frederick incident and. by the grojung 
Ft ancb^Euss ian suspicion that Englai^ was adhering to 
the Triple AlhahceTo thwart Tussian am bitions in the 
EastefnT'I^iterr^ean^ It was just at this time that the 
Triple Alliance wa s rerfewed , in spite of-the .efforts of the 
Fren ch to detach Italy , and the hopes of both French and 
Russians that Bismarck’s dismissal might cause it to* 
weaken "^d la’pse ' It had not, however, been renewed 
without difficulty, 'owing to Italy’s demands for promises 
of greater support m the mamtenance of the statiLs qvx) 
in North Africa Austria and Germany had been forced to 
yield to some extent to Italy’s wishes and even to agree to 
exert themselves to secure England’s adhesion to this new 
stipulation 

The fact that the Triple Alhance had been renewed was 
publishec^o the world by the Italian Premier, Rudmi, in a 

speech ~on June 29 , 1 891 At the same time he also took 

occasion to refer to Itelyfs existm g agreement s with Eng- 
land in such a way as to strengthen Franco-Russian sus- 
picions that England had in some way joined the Triple 
AUiaime Such a quadruple coalition, even though ostensi- 
bly aimmg merely at the preservation of the status quOf 
was most annoying to the Russians who wanted to open the 
Dardanelles, and to the French who had n ot co mpleted the 
development of their African colonial empire in the Western 
Mediterranean 

A few wee]^ later tne French fleet under Admiral Ger-' 
vais accepted the Tsar’s imitation to visit Kronstadt) In 
addition'tb'their suspicions of the Triple Alliance, Alexan- 
der III and Giers had been alarmed by the stiff attitude* 
which the French had adopted in regard to a dispute be- 
tween Roman Catholic and Greek Orthodox clergy concern- 
mg the use of a door m the Church of the Nativity at Beth- 

13 Art IX of the Triple Alhance Treaty of May 6, 1891 C} Pnbram, 
pp 66, 208-229, and GP, VII, 53-106, VIII, 41-72 
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lehem They realized also the importance of making sure 
of French friendship if they were to be successful in borrow- 
mg more money at Paris Kronstadt visit was made 

the occasion, especially by the Prench, for an extraordinary 
demonstration of Franco-Russian solidarity It was to ap- 
peal to the V orld as a counter-stroke to the renewal of the 
Triple Alliance The Tsar and Tsarina came aboard the 
French flagship, tallced to the sailors, showed a thousand 
acts of politeness to Admual Gervais and his oiBBcers, and 
invited them to Peteihof Hitherto, m absolutist Russia, 
the playing of the Maiseillaise had been strictly forbidden, 
not only in public places, but even on a piano which might 
be heard on the street But now the prohibition was re- 
laxed — only to be re-imposed again after the departure of 
the French fleet^^nd tlie news was trumpeted abroad that 
the Autocrat of All the Russias had stood bareheaded while 
the bands played the marching song of the Sans-culottes 
of 1793 It was, howevei, a stirring moment “Those of 
us who reached manhood m 1890,” writes President Pom- 
■feare twenty yeais later, “cannot, even today, recall without 
emotioirThe prodigious effect produced at that tune m 
France by the demonstiation of friendliness by Emperor 
Alexander III It was for Republicans not only a recog- 
‘ nition of the Republic by a government who se tra ditions 
and fOTm were furthest removed from us and our institu- 
tions, ^t was for France heiself the end of a j^rolonged iso- 
lation and the outward sign of her revival ” 

^he Kronstadt demonstration was received in France 
Ruth incredible joy and enthusiasm The man m the street 
believed that an alliance was aiieady assured, that the long 
period of isolation was now past, and that France could 

14 L’ Alliance Franco-Russe, p 3 15 CJ Langer, pp 14-17 

16 (7/ the sarcastic comments of the Belgian mmistei in St Peters- 
burg, Schwertfeger, V, 295-300 

17 Lcs Ongines de la Guerre, p 55, cj also Tardieu, France and the 
Alliances, pn 11-14 
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now dare to take a stiffer tone towaid Germany It created 
a new Eoulangism without Boulanger But the French 
ministry knew that the enthusiasm of the Pans populace 
was premature They knew that it takes two to make an 
alliance or even an entente, and that the ceremonial cour- 
tesies of Kionstadt still fell far short of a signed and bind- 
ing agreement ^foiey therefoie hastened to^propose an alh- 
a nce t he two governments should agree to consult with 
one another m case of any danger, and to mobilize simul- 
taneously thie moment an^ne ot the Triple Powers should 
mobilize/ the conditions of then simultaneous mobilization 
could be worked out by an understandmg to be reached by 
the Russia n and Fiench General S taffs 

But-Giers, feaiful that theJFiench might have aggressive 
designs for re cover mg_AIsace-Loi raine, wished to make the 
agieenf&nt vague and to extend its application beyond 
Europe to such places as Africa_and China where peace 
might be threatened It was only after several weeks that 
the Fiench were able to secure a wiitten accord m the fol- 
lowing form 

1 In order to define and consecrate the cordial under- 
standing [Entente Cordiale] which unites them, and in their 
desire to contiibute with one accoid to tjie maintenance of 
peace, which is the object of their smcerest wishes, the two 
Governments decl are t hat they wdl .confer on everv question 
of a nature to thi eaten the general peace 

12 In case this peace shou^ld.a^ually^ be m danger, and 
especially m'cai^e one of the two parties should be threatened 
by aggression, the~twb’ parties agree to come to an under- 
standing on the measures which the realization of that 
eventuality would make it necessary for both Governments 
to adopt immediately and simultaneously ” 

The rather vague and very Iimited ,.character of thjs 
iSRibot to Laboulaye, July 24, 1891, L’ Alliance Franco-Russe, p 4 
19 Russian formula, confirmed by Ribot, Aug 27, 1891, L’ Alliance 
Franco-Russe, p 16 
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, agreement merely obligating the two Governments to take 
counsel with one another m case of danger, betrayed the 
divergence of vievs which still separated Pans and St. 
Petersburg France, in constant diead of an* attack from 
across the Rhine and with the secret hope of s ome day 
recovermg the lost provinces^ thought mamly of war with 
Germany .(^She did not at this time greatly desire Russian 
support in Vorth Africa or Chma^ because, as later events 
showed) she could always come tcT a compromise agreement 
with I^ly and England m these regions Nor did the 
French wish the Russians to open the Dardanelles and 
control Constantinople ^lers, on the other hand, felt no 
great hostility to Germany . He and Alexander III were 
still anxious to maintain the traditional friendship between 
the two countries They^'did not want an alliance directed 
piimarily against the Hohenzollerns and dreaded bemg 
drawn mto a war against Germany m support of French 
rci;a7ic/ie.l^ForJIjissiaJli^.nmm enemj^wa^England, who 
bloc ked th e_Russian colossus bo th at the St raits and in the 
Middle Eas t But France naturally had no desire to puU 
these distant chestnuts out of the fire to please her new 
Russian friends 

l(pwmg to this divergence of mterests^As well as to the 
sickness of Giers and the Tsar’s persistent distrust of the 
French, it was many months before the French were able to 
give the Entente a more binding and practical form Upon 
Giers’ visit to Pans m November, 1891, Ribot pointed out 
to him the danger that Germany might make a sudden sur- 
prise attack, which would find Russia and France unpre- 
pared They would not have time to take adequate 
measures of defense before an irrevocable disaster might 
overwhelm them, so long as they merely “agreed to come 
to an understanding ” It would be far more valuable and 
practical to come to an understanding beforehand, m time 
of peace ^ as to all the military arrangements which should 
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come into force instantly in_case of sudden war fThe En- 
tente ought to be~ supplem ented' by a Military Convention 
providing that, m case of a sudden German aggression, 
Russia,^ and France would instantly mobilize their vhole 
forces and use them to secure the maximum mutual advan- 
tage m accordance with plans which would have been 
already agreed upon Giers not enthusiastic, consented 
to lay the idea_ before the Tsar-® Accordingly General 
Miribel worked out the basis for such a Mihtary Conven- 
tion^ He estimated in detail the total Triple Alliance 
forces (even includmg the Rumanian) at only 2,810,000 
men as against 3,150,000 for the Franco-Russian coalition 
France would throw five-sixths of her forces against Ger- 
many Russia was lilcewise urged to conce ntrate ^er attack 
upon Germany rather than upon Austria 

“The essential thing is to aim at the destruction of the 
princip al enem y The defeat of the others will follow in- 
evitably"’ In a word, once__Germany__is vanquished, the 
Franco-Russian armies will impose their wills on Italy and > 
Austria ” 

General Miribel’s draft project, after some modifications 
to meet the Russian desiies, and after long delays caused by 
the sickness of Giers and the journeys of the Tsar, finally 
took form as the^Draft of a Military Convention ” It was 
signed by the French and Russian Chi efs of Staff, Boisdeffre 
and Obruch^, and approved in principle by the Tsar on 
August 17, 1892 ^ But it was not_sign^_by &e Ambassador 
or Foreign Minister of eith^ country, and therefore could 
not yet be regarded as havmg bindmg force There wm 
two serious political difficulties in the way The 

- ^ dloresaid 

very anxious that aj^olute^sgwrecy^shou be pre§/t,th parties, 
that the ddcmn^lt should be agreement, the two 

and Prime Mmjs^jg-^ 
they discuss ' 

T , i , e, Les Ongines de la Guerre, p 60 
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of becoming public, and then, as far as I am concerned, the 
treaty is nullified ““ Another difficulty was the fact that 
the Flench Constitution did not peimit the President of the 
Repubhc to make secret treaties Theie was recognized at 
the very beginning of the negotiations, the “defect of our 
[French] constitution, which, thiough fear lest the Execu- 
tive shall be too sti ong, has deprived the Head of the State 
of the essential prerogative of concluding treaties, and con- 
sequently depiived our foieign policy of the advantages of 
secrec}'’ ” OTiese two difficulties, as well as the essential 
divergence oi inteiests noted above, caused a further delay 
of a yeai and a half^ 

(h'leanwhile, certain events took place which tended to 
lessen the Tsar’s sciuples and his distrust of Fiance, and 
to increase his readiness to accept at last a binding agree- 
ment A new Geiman Army Law of 1892 increased the 
German forces by 60,000 men^ but reduced the term of 
service m the infantry from thiee to two years No settle- 
ment had been i cached m regard to a Russo-German com- 
meiciai treaty and a tariff war was being waged between the 
two countries”"^ '^The Siam crisis of July, 1893, which 
brought Fiance and England closer to war than was real- 
ized at the tune, showed that the French were ready to take 
a stiff tone toward England^ even in Asia, in a way which 
Russia liked to see, especially as England seemed to be 
drawing closer to the Tuple Alliance TAs a lesult, Alex- 
ander III consented to return the Kro^tadt compliments 
by having the Russian Navy visit Toulon m October, 1893 
"^he Russian officers and men were feted with extraordinary 
^ \siasm by the French both at Toulon and Paris^ But 

- Press, at a wise hint from the French Govern- 
measures ^ t ^ i n 

T- 1 ± 1 . '^m .nhr'ivinistic editorials and implica- 

overwhelm them, so long a ^ 

. J J » t1 cf, also PP 66 72, 87, 91 £f, 103 ff 

to an understanding It wourd be rar inv. 


practical to come to an understanding beforeh2£> ff , 99 ff , 114 
of peace^ as'to all the mihtary arrangements whicu . 
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tions that a Russian alliance would aid in regaining Alsace- 
Lorraine ^he Tsar was favorably impressed vith the 
moderation and strength _of the Rrench Government He 
accordingly gave Ins approval to an exchange of official dip- 
lomatic notes which was completed on January 4, 1894, 
and gave binding effect to the Military Convention of 
August 17, 1892 ^ 

As neither therac^nge of notes nor the Milita ry Con- 
vention signed only by mihtary officers was a formal treaty, 
neither had to be submitted to the French Parliament for 
ratification The terms of the Militaiy Convention, known 
only to the supreme mihtary officials, did not even have to 
be divulged to Cabm^ which rose and fell so rapidly in 
FranceA The text' of the Military Convention was kept m 
an envelope bearmg an annotation in President Faure’s 
hand “The Mihtary Convention is accepted by the letter of 
M de Giers giving to the Convention the force of a treaty 
M Viviani carried it under his arm to the Chamber of 
Deputies when he mounted the tribune to ask for war 
credits on August 4, 1914 He was prepared to read it if it 
should be asked for But as no one demanded it, he pru- 
dently kept it m his portfolio ^t was never m ade public 
until published m a French Yellow Book in 1918 Thus the 
two difficulties m regard to secrecy and French constitu- 
tional requirements were effectively met 

^he Mihtary Convention which was given the force of 
a treaty on January 4, 1894, and thus became the basis of 

25 Montebello to Giers, Dec 23, 1893, Jan 4, 1894, tbid, p 128 'T 
have received 3 ''our letter in which you advise me that the draft 
of the Military Convention may be considered henceforth definitely 
adopted The French Government likewise considers the aforesaid 
Military Convention, the te\t of which has been approved by both parties, 
as executory henceforth In consequence of this agreement, the two 
Staffs shall have power immediately to deliberate at any time and to 
communicate to each other all the information which may be useful to 
them,” 

26 Poincare, Les Ongines de la Guerre, p 60 
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the very secret Franco-Itussian Alhance is so short; simple, 
and clear that it may be quoted in full 

'Trance and Russia, animated by a common desire to 
preserve the peace, and having no other aim than to prepare 
for the necessities of defensive war, provoked against 
either of them by an attack by the forces of the Triple Al- 
liance, have agreed upon the following provisions 

"1 If France is attacked by German}’’, or by Italy sup- 
ported by Germany, Russia shall employ all her available 
foices to fight Germany 

“If Russia IS attacked by Germany, or by Austria sup- 
poited by Germany, France shall employ all her a\:ailable 
forces to fight Germany 

“2 In case the forces of the Triple Alliance or of one of 
the Powers which compose it should be mobilized, France 
and Russia, at the first indication of the event, and with- 
out a previous agreement being necessar}’’, shall mobi- 
lize all their forces immediately and simultaneously, 
and shall transport them as near to the frontiers as 
possible 

“3 The forces available which must be employed against 
Germany shall be for France, 1,300,000 men, foi Russia, 
from 700,000 to 800,000 men These foices shall begin com- 
plete action with all ^eed, so that Geimany will have to 
fight at the same time in the east and in the west 

“4 The Staffs of the aimies of the two countries shall 
constantly plan in concert in order to prepare for and facili- 
tate the execution of the above measures They shall com- 
municate to each other in time of peace all the information 
regarding the aimies of the Tuple Alliance which is in oi 
shall come into the n p.o ssession The ways and means of 
corresponding in time of war shall be studied and arranged 
in advgn^e 

“5 France and Russia shall not conclude peace sepa- 
rately 

“6 The present Convention shall have the same dura- 
tion as the Triple Alliance 
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“7 All the clauses enumerated above shall be kept abso- 
lutely secret ” 

^The IVanco-Russian Alliance of 1894, like the Austro- 
German Alliance of 1879 and the Triple Alhance of 1882, 
was in its origin essentially _d efensiv e in pjn’ppse This is 
"clear from the']^eamble to the Treaty itself and from the 
full account which' we now have of the negotiations by 
which it was concluded There was originall y no inte ntion 
among resp onsible author ities of either party that the Alh- 
ance should be used for an aggression against Germany or 
any other Power, or that it should be employed to support 
dange rous an d a mbitio us policies which might in^ve a 
conflict with any "of the ^Triple AUiance Powers or with 
E ngland.^ Whatever may have been the hopes inspired by 
the Alliance in the hearts of Pan-Slavs for realizmg Rus- 
sia’s “historic mission” m the Ballcans and the Far East, 
or m French chauvinists for the recovery of Alsace-Lor- 
raine and the extension of Fr ench colonial pow er, the re- 
sponsi ble Russ ian and Frenc h Mmister s knew better The 
French Cabmet didlmt count upon Russian armed support 
at i^shoda or in Morocco, nor the Russians upon that of 
France m the Far East or the Balkans It was not 
until much later, in the days of Delcasse, Izvolski, and 
Poincare, that the Franco-Russian Alliance was essentially 
changed m spirit from a defensive to a potentially offensive 
combination 

To be sure, the Alhance embodied from the outset the 
miht arist doctrme. p revalent smce the Napoleomc Wars, 
that the best md itanr-defensi ve is to wage offensive wa r 
Mobil ization by Germa ny was to be followed by the instant 

L’ Alhance Franco-Russe, p 92 

28 L’ Alliance Franco-Rnsse, passim At one point in the negotiations 
Uexander III wished to insert a clause that the treaty would be nullified 
if France proioked a ■war, but he renounced the idea when General Bois- 
deSre pointed out that “it was concluded for a defensive war”, ibtd , p 91 
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mobilizatio n of the SxRiicli^.Tir) R ussian armies Mobiliza/- 
tion 'ivas expressly un derstood as being equivalent to w ar — 
to~tEe"acfual'openmg of hostilities In the negotiations for 
the Militaiy Convention m July, 1892, 

“General Obiuchev emphasized finally the necessity of 
the immediate and simultaneous mobilization of the Rus- 
sian and French aimies at the first nevs received by either 
of the two countries of a mobilization of the forces of the 
Tuple Alliance He understands further that this mobiliza- 
tion of France and Russia vould be followed immediately 
by positive results, by acts of war, in a vord would be in- 
separable from an 'aggression ’ ’’ 

Similarly, Genera l Boisdeffre, m taUcing wuth the Tsar 
the day after the Mihtary Convention had been approved, 
remarked 

“The mobili zation is the dec laration of w'ar To mobilize 
IS to oblige one’s neighbor tO" do the same Mobilization in- 
volves the carrying out of strategic transportation and con- 
centration Otherwise, to leave a million men on one’s 
frontiei, wnthout doing the same simultaneously, is to de- 
prive oneself of all possibility of moving later, it is placing 
oneself in the situation of an individual wdio, wuth a pistol in 
his pocket, should let his neighbor put a weapon to his fore- 
head wnthout drawing his owm ” [To wdiich Alexander III 
replied], “That is exactly the W'ay I understand it ’’ 

This “offensive-defensive” character of the Alliance is 
further seen m the technical arrangements w^hich were 
worked out annually later m great detail by the French and 
Russian General Staffs On the generally accepted prin- 
ciple that the best form of defensive warfare is to take the 

29 L’ Alliance Franco-Russe, p 56 so L’ Alliance Franco-Russe, p 95 f 

31 For some of the Franco-Russmn militarj" conversations and protocols 
for the years 1900-1907, see A Zalontchko^ ski, “Relations Franco-Russes 
avant la Guerre de 1914,” in Les Allies conlre la Rvssie, Pans, 1926, pp 
8-43, for the years 1911-1913, MFR, 697-718, and LN, II, 419-437 
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offensive against the main enemy force, the French and 
Russian Staffs ■nere “perfectly in accord on the point that 
the defeat of the German armies continues to be, what- 
ever the circumstances, the first and piincipal objective 
of the aUied armies This is all the more so now [1913] 
than formerly, m view of the considerable increase of 
the relative mihtary strength of Germany in tlie Triple 
All;ance ” ^2 

(Though the FraMO-Russian Alliance aimed primarily 
at crushing Germany m^case the latter should attempt an 
aggression, it did not at first arouse serious suspicions or 
antagonism beyond the Rhme This ivas partly because its 
existence w^as kept so secret that for months after its estab- 
hshment the Geiman Ambassador m Pans optimistically 
refused to believe in its existence Even after the open 
references to the “Alliance,” in speeches m the French 
chamber in 1895, or during the visi t s of Nicholas II to Pan s 
in 1896 ancTof Piesid ent Faure to Russia in 1897. Germ any 
waT not alarmed ^because she felt that the Tr^e Alliance 
was still equal in strength to the new'^^o^Snation She 
also behev^dThat England, holding tlie^alance of Po'v\’’er, 

' would never join with such long-standing opponents as 
Fraime or Russia (?T he existence of the Franco-Rus^ ian 
Alliance lifspred, however, a new respect in Germany for 
her two neighbors, and made her more ready to seek to co- 
operate with them on innumerable international questions 
In this sense the F i anco-Russ ian Alliance at first tended to 

22 Art I of the ninth annual conference of French and Russian StaS 
officers, Aug, 1913, MFR, p 712, LN, II, 432 

33 C/ GP , Vn, 261-343, IX, 335-425, even as late as December, 1S95, 
Count Munster was still convinced that “Russia’s love [for France] is only 
Platonic Platonic love usually ends in hate”, GP, IX, 423 Even as 
late as December, 1898, after the Fashoda Affair, Count Eulenburg, the 
German Ambassador at Vienna and an intimate friend of the Kaiser’s, 
“felt sure there was no formal alliance”, and was convinced that France 
could not count on Russia in any Egyptian or other African quarrel, 
Rumbold to Salisbury, Dec 5, 1898, British Documents on the Origins of 
the TFar, 1914-1918. I, p 102 
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secure the peace of Europe, also in the sense of the proverb 
thaI'''‘^bhe'swhrH' holds'^ in its sheath 

The new Alliance served well its purpose of relieving 
France and Russia from their isolation It enabled France 
to take a stiffer tone toward England, but it did not yet 
constitute a combination which was s trong eno ugh, or which 
desired, to measure arms with the Triple Alliance This 
Situation continued for some ten years Between the put- 
ting into foice of the Alliance m 1894 a nd the estabhshment 
of the Anglo-French Entente m 1904, the equilibrium be- 
tween the Triple Alhance and Fran co-Russian Alliance was 
sufficiently well balanced so that neither combination could 
dare to risk disturbmgj t by fo rce 

This situation of more or less equilibrium on the Conti- 
nent even led to a series of temporary diplomatic combma- 
tions m which Germany cooperated with Russia and France 
In 1894, Germany and France joined hands in preventmg 
England from acquiring a stiip of Congo territory for the 
Cape-to-Cairo Railway In 1895, Germany cooperated 
with France and Russia to compel Japan to restore part of 
the conquests taken from China In 1900, Russia pro- 
posed that the same three Powers should fiy to mediate be- 
tween England and the Boeis. Germany ^ did -Jiot jwish to 
antagonize England by such a step, but consented to dis- 
cuss it Quite possibly the three Powers might have at- 
tempted it, had not France been j invullmg jqenter into an 
arrangement with Germany which would have involved a 
mutual guaiantee of territories^ and consequently a second 
renunciation of Alsace-Lorraine (^n this same year also 

34 See below at note 40 

35 Bourgeois et Pages, pp 248-253, GP, IX, 241-333 

3GGP, XV, ,406 note, 499-550, XVII, 105, 222 f , XXIV, 173, Bour- 
geois et Pages, pp 286-289, Sidney Lee, King Edward VII, I, 761-773 
According to the current Anglo-Fiench version, the Kaiser instigated the 
mediation proposal, and then sought to lay the odium of it on France and 
Russia; according to the documents m GP, the reverse is the fact — 
Russia originated it, and the French and the Russians then sought to put 
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German, French, Russian and English troops marched side 
by sh cJelo suppress the Boxer revolt^ When the Tsar’s pro- 
posal'foFthe First Hague Conference — ^well meant but naive 
for those times — took Europe by surprise, Germany and 
France, and even many of Russia’s own officials, joined 
jefforts to restrict the scope of the Conference as much as 
possible without mcurrmg the odium of seeming to sabotage 
the Tsar’s pr^oppsals^'Nothmg sums up dozens of despatches 
on this topic better than the confidence which Delcasse is 
reported to have made to the German Ambassador m Pans 

“Our [French] interests in regard to the Conference are 
exactly the same as yours You do not v ant to limit your 
power of defense at this moment nor enter upon disarma- 
ment proposals, we are in exactly the same position We 
both want to spare the Tsar and find a formula for side- 
stepping this question, but not let ourselves in for anything 
which would weaken our respective powers of defense To 
prevent a complete fiasco, we might possibly make some 
concessions in regard to arbitration, but these must in no 
way limit the complete independence of the Great Powers 
Besides the Tsar, we must also spare the public opinion of 
Europe, since this has been aroused by the senseless step 
of the Russians ’’■3’’ 

the odium of the proposal on Germany Certainly the formal proposals 
were first made to Germany by Russia Whether Murav lev or the Kaiser 
was the original Machiavellian instigator of this business can hardlj be 
determined with certainty until the Russian despatches referred to by 
Lee are published in more complete form and subjected to comparison with 
those in Die Grasse PohtiL The recent British Documents (I, 2356', 
247 f ) seem to confirm the German contention that Muravie’'’ first initiated 
the mediation proposal 

37 G P , XV, 186 On this whole conference, where Germany’s blunt- 
ness caused her to be somewhat unduly blamed for the thwarting of 
the Tsar’s suggestions for the limitations of armaments, see ihid , XV, 141- 
364, Andrew D White, Autobiography, II, chs 45-49, P W Holls, The 
Peace Conjerence at the Hague, N Y, 1900, W J Hull, The Two Hague 
Conferences, Boston, 1908, P Zom, Die beiden Haager Friedenskonfer- 
enzen, Stuttgart, 1915, Ch Meurer, Die Haager FnedensLonjerenz, 2 vols, 
Munchen, 1905-07, J B Scott, The Hague Peace Conferences, 2 vols Bal- 
timore, 1909, E J DiUon, The Eclipse of Russia, ch 14 
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Finalty, as noted below, the Kaisei fiequently mooted 
a pioposal to merge the Triple Alliance and the Fianco- 
Russian Alliance into a grand “Contmental League ” Such 
a combination of all five Gieat Poweis, he thought, would 
not only assuie the peace of Europe, but could put a check 
on England’s oveivseemng domination in all colonial 
matteis 

Thus the fiist yeais of the Franco-Rus';ian Alliance 
tended to stiengthen lather than endanger the peace of 
Europe It^’established a healthy countci-poi^e to the 
Tuple Alliance Neithei gioup w'as so gicatly superior as 
to be able safely to attack the othei, or e\ en to seek to domi- 
nate it by till eats of force But duimg the decade 1894 to 
1904, two changes occuried which tended ultunatcly t o de- 
stioy this equilibiium They are of the gieatest importance 
iiTTHETlevelopment of the S3steni of secict alliances — 
England’s exchange of splendid isolation foi an Entente 
Cordiale wuth Fiance, and Italy’s dubious loyalty toward 
her Allies 

ENGLAND AT THE PARTING OE THE WAYS, 1890-1898 

England’s tiaditional policjq gcneiall}’’ speaking, had for 
centuiies been one of “splendid isolation ” By keeping her 
“hands fiee,” she could enjoj’- the Balance of Power in 
Euiope between the Continental gioups and make English 
influence in either scale decisive It w as onR at times wdien 
some one Pow'er sought to become ovei w hehnmgl}'’ strong, 
or threatened to endangei Biitish contiol of the Channel 
and her maiitnne supiemacy, that England intervened ac- 
tively and decisively in Emopean politics In the j’^eais 
follownng the Franco-Piussian War, England still adhered 
to her traditional policy Thiee times Bismarck sounded 
her as to an alliance wuth Germany — in Septembei, 187^ 
in November, 1887, and m Januai}’-, 1889, — ^but m all cases 
Bismarck’s “feeleis” came to nothing, paitly because Loid 
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Salis bury feared that he coul d not g et Parhamentary ap- 
prpyaLfpr si^ a pobcy^® England would depart no fur- 
t her from her no- alliance pohcy than merely to make an 
entente with Italy and Austria. m lSSZ, m which the three 
countries ^expressed their common desire to mamtam the 
peac^and status quo in the Eas tern Medite rranean and 
Turkey .^ ^ This agreement did not bmd E ngland to any 
mihtary obligations, but it did c onfirm her friendly rela- 
tions with the Triple Alliance After Bismarck’s fall this 
friendship continued and seemed at first to be strengthened 
by the ]^hgo land- Zanzibar_ T reaty and by the young 
K aiser’s personal ties and visits to England 

But at about the time of th e format ion of_the Franco- 
Russian AUiance England appeared to have come to the 
partmg of the ways Isolation, though splendid, was not 
always.safe_or comfortable Though a match upon, the seas 
for either of the alhed groups on the Continent, England 
was m danger of meetmg un pleasant d ipl omatic de feats, if 
Germa^^ncL^ance, or Germ^y _and J^ssia, coalesced 
against her. Lord Rosebery, m his careless energetic 
policy, had already had sev^al disagre eable experiences 
which left a bad taste in' the mouth With out consulting 
t he sig natories of the Treaty of 1884, fixing the boundaries 
of the Congo State, hejhad signed a treaty givmg up to-the 
Congo State territory in the Upper Nile basin m exchange 
for a strip of Congo territory m the Tanganyika region, 
across which it was planned to run the British Cape-to-Cairo 
Railway Fra nce a nd Germany protested, the latter on 
the ground that it tended to encircle German East Africa ’ 
and was contrary to a previous treaty .Rosebery had to 

38 GP , IV, 1-14, 376-419, Lady Cecil, Life of Robert, Marquis oj 
Sahshury, IT, 364-369, cf also M Ritter, Bismar'^^s Verhalinis zu Eng- 
land und die PolitiL des Neuen Kurses, Berlin, 1924, H Rothfels, Bis- 
marcks Enghsche BundnispolitiL, Berlin, 1924, F Fr^hm, “England und 
Russland in Bismarcks Bundnispolitik,” in Archiv f F'>1 u Gesch V, 
Heft 4 365-431 (1927) 39 GP, IV, 261-376, Pribram, pp 35-4S 
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withdraw the airangement, explaining apologetically that 
he was acting on memoranda left by Lord Sahsbury and 
was unaware of the difficulties Sim^arly, injfchejnnsun- 
derstandings which arose over the Siamese t roubles'^ in 
1893, Rosebery found the French assummg a stiff attitude 
He bristled up himself, and, on a Sunday, without consult- 
ing the Cabmet, sent off a telegram to the English com- 
mander at Bangkok which gave Queen Victoria a bad fright 
He himself admitted it might have resulted in England’s 
waiting up on Monday mornmg to find herself at war with 
Prance 

By her dangerously weak position in Egypt, England 
was contmually exposed to the more or less uiiited_.opposi- 
tion of aU the Continental Powers Egypt was hke_a^ noose 
aiound the British neck, which any Great Power could 
tighten when it wanted to squeeze a diplom_atic cpncessipn 
from the Mistress of the Seas — as France threatened to do 
m connection with the Siam controversy, and as Germany 
was felt to have done in connection with railway conces- 
sions in Turkey^" Such incidents exposed the hollowness 
of the phrase "splendid isolation ” As Lord Grey truly 
says, speaking of his first Foreign Office experiences in 
1892-1895, there was "the constant friction, rising on ,the 
slightest provocation to quarrel and hostility, between 
Great Britain and France or Russia The ground swell of 
ill-wiU never ceased British interests touched those of 
France and Russia m many par^ of the world , and where 
mterests touch, an atmosphere of ill- will is always danger- 
ous. The blackest suspicion thrives m it, lilce noxious 
growth under dark skies in murky air ” 

40 GP , VIII, 420-4:75 , for a somewhat different version, see Vis- 
count Grey, Twenty-five Years, 1892-1916, I, 21 f 

41 GP, VIII, 103-112, Grey, I, 12-15 

42 Grey, I, 9-11, GP, VIII, 143-235, especially 185 ff, and XIV, 451- 
464, E M Earle, Turkey, the Great Powers, and the Bagdad Railway 
(N Y, 1923), ch 111 43Grey, II, 11 
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Some such considerations as these gradually led En glish 
state smen to the decision that “sple ndid isola tion’' was no 
lon geFljo ssible^ Lord Salisbury indicated the 

chan ged British attitud e by hm^ng to Ge rmany that the 
ti me had come, to partition Turlmy Though England had 
formerly"pttfsued the policy of bolstering up a decrepit 
Turkish Empire, Sahsbury had no w at last come to the 
conclusion that this was a hopeless task. He had been bet-- 
tm g on the wron g horse Turkey might as well be carved 
up, or at least the shces had better be provisionally assigned 
in case the Ottoman Empire should finally go to pieces 
The Sultan’s misgovernment had steadily w eaken ed Tur- 
key, the Chri stian population s under Turkish oppression 
were becoming more and more restless, and the frightful 
massacres of Armenians, w ith the more or less tacit approval 
and connivance of Abdul Hamid, had s hocked and roused 
Europe Lord Salisbury’s proposal was to the effect that 
m parWmnmg Turkey.^ ^gypt should go to ^ gknd, 
Tripoli to ItaljrSalonica to Austria, and C onstantmo ple or 
the coh trbrof the Straits t o Russ ia ' Such a partition, based 
on friendly agreement beforehand and securing a fair share 
to each ^f the thre e Great Po wers, might conceivably have 
gone a long way toward solvmg the Near Eastern Question, 
if the great difficulties connected with it could have been 
overcome 

U nfortunately . Berlm fa iled tp_take up Sahsbury’s sug-^ 
gestion Mar schall and Holstein , who at this time largely 
determined German policy, were excessively suspicious' 
They foresaw that Fr ance and It aly would be difficult to 
satisfy Moreov er, what s hould Germany receive? They 
feared that an attempt to partition Turkey would give rise 
to more problems than it settled, and might even mvolve 
the Powers m war They suspec^d_that Sahsbury’s pio- 
posal w as intend ed to sqw_ discord between Russia and the 
Triple Alliance, so that England would have an opportunity 
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to fish in troubled -uateis Accordingly, when Sahsbury 
ienei\ed his suggestion diiectly to the Kaiser a month later 
at Cowes, wdieie WiUiam w'as attending the English yacht- 
nig races, the Kaisei gave a cool reply, he said he behevi^ 
it w^as best to attempt to sustain Tmkej’-, and to force proper 
reforms for the protection of the Sultan’s Chiistian sub- 
jects Thereupon Lord Salisbury let the matter drop 

By 1S9S the political situation made still more evident 
to the Biitish Cabinet the advisability of abandoning the 
isolation pohcy In Cential Africa friction ivith France 
over the Niger boundaiy was acute'. Fiance also was ex- 
tending her pow’-er eastward toward the Uppei Nile, and 
Major Marchand, leading an exploring expedition tow'-ard 
the Sudan, had not yet been checked by Kitchener at 
Fashoda. In South Africa English fiiction wuth the Boers 
had been steadily increasing, and was to bre ak ou t_some 
months later in the most humiliating and costly war which 
England had ever fought The Kruger Telegrani had 
shown the lively mteiest wdiich the Kaiser and his subjects 
took m the Boers, and the desii ability therefore of putting 
an end to any possible support, either seci et or open, wLich 
Germany might be inclmed to give to the South African 
Rg^Dubhcs_ Finally, in the Fai' East, Geimany had just 
secured the lease of a naval base at Kiauchau ; Russia w^as 
getting an economic giasp on_Man_churia through the ex- 
tension of the Tians-Sibeiian Railw^ay, and by the lease of 
Poit Aithur she would have a footholji which w’-ould menace 

44 GP, X, 1-41, 76 f, 111-114 Tlie German documents indicate the 
incorrectness of Sir Valentine Chirol’s contention {.London. Times, Sept 
11, 13, 1920) that the partition proposal came fiist from the German and 
not from the English side, they also coirect many of Eckardstein’s legen- 
dary assertions in his Ennnerungen (I, 20711, II, 284, III, 12 ff) con- 
cerning the Cowes conversations of 1895 Cf also R J ^ntag, “The 
Cowes Interview and the Kruger Telegram’', in Political Science Quar- 
terly, XL, 217 ff (June, 1925) , and E N Johnson and J D Bickford, 
“The Contemplated Anglo-German Alliance, 1890-1901,” m Political 
Science Quarterly, XLII, 10 ff (March, 1927) 
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Peking and seriously jeopardize Britain's naval and com- 
mercia l predom inance in the Far East The English Pi ess 
V. as clamoiing to know how the Cabinet vould stop 
Ptussia 

liIR chamberlain's alliance proposals to GERMANY, 

1898-1901 

Under these circumstances t he Briti sh first turned to 
Russia On January J.9, 1898, they pi oposed to the Tsar an 
^^te whic h should put an end to all the long-standing 
sources of friction between the Bear and the Lion The 
idea was to harmonize British and Russian policy in the tv o 
d ecaying- em nii es. of China and Turkey^^Hstead of being 
constantly opposed What Lord Salisbury secretly sug- 
gested to Russia m regard to China and Turkey was “no 
partition of territory, bu t on l y a p artition of pie pondeiance" 
of poli ti cal influ ence But the Tsar and his shifty am- 
bitious Ministers di d not re ceive the proposal in a way to 
inspire confidence or to encourage the British to proceed 
with it Instead, Russia secured the lease of Port Aithur, 
and 1^e.^ritish,made,.a counter-move by domg likewise in 
regard ^o_J^ei=hairW.ei Thereupon Mr Jo seohjOhamber- 
lain, the British_ Colonial Secretary, was allowed to try his 
Kind at making an alliance with Germany 

On Marc h 29, 1898, w hile Lpid Salisbuiw was absent m 
France for his health. C ount Ha tzfeldt, .the German Am- 
bassador m London, was asked to dinner with Mr Cham- 
berlain at Alfred Rothschild’s house Chamberlain there 
declar^^quite frankly that Engl and had decided to abandon 
her isolation policy England and Germany, he admitted, 
had many petty points of friction in colonial matters, but 
no , great ^funda mental ly op posing inter ests He therefore 

44a Salisbury to O’Conor, Jan 25, 1898, British Documents on the 
Origins of the TFar, 1914-1918 (London, 1927), I, p 8 The story of this 
British offer to Russia was first revealed in detail, ihid , pp 5-41, though 
the Kaiser got an inkling of it from the Tsar (see below at note 50) 
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suggested an Anglo-German d_^ensive alliance To satisfy 
Germany’s fears that later^British Cabinets might not keep 
the agreement, he was ready3o_get_the treaty pu blicly a p- 
proved_by parliament, this, however, “would not prevent 
the inclusion m the treat y of o n e or more secret articles ,” 
as he lemarked confidentially three days later Finally he 
hinted that if England did not succeed m making an alh- 
ance with Germany, which was the more natural for her, 
she might turn toward_France and Russia This was said 
as a hint but n ot a s a threat 

There was no reason to doubt that Chamberlain was 
sincerely seekmg to open negotiations which should lead to 
an alliance To have succeeded would have been a great 
feather m his cap. But other members of the Cabinet, 
Mie Lord Sahsbury and Balfour, not to mention the Prmce 
of Wales, who were all more Francophil, were less enthu- 
siastic They were not unwilling to see his efforts fail 

Chamberlain’s offer was received in Berhn with the_s^e 
suspiciousness^ as the proposed partition of Turkey three 
years earlier. C^nt Bulow,_^who had replaced Marschall 
as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, feared that ajpub' 
licly announced alliance with England might i nvolve Ger- 
many in the risk of being attacked on twoponts — the Rus- 
sian and the French — ^where the British navy would b e of 

45 GP, Xry, 193-199, 212-216pEckardstem, I, 292 ff '“At a shooting 
party in January, 1898, the Kaiser had already suggested to the British 
Military Attache the desirability of such an alliance, which he said he 
had been striving after for eight years but had met with no response 
At a luncheon at Friednclishof in August he repeated the suggestion to 
the British Ambassador But at a dinner in December he concurred 
with the Ambassador that “there was certainly no necessity for a formal 
alliance”, because if it became advisable for them to act in common the 
arrangements could be made in twenty-four hours, British Documents, 
I, pp 69, 100-105 The editors of the British Documents state (p 101; 
that these are the only leferences to the proposals of 1898 for an Anglo- 
German alliance which they have been able to find in the Foreign Office 
Archives This extraordinary fact that the British archives contain no 
mention of the Chamberlain proposal suggests that this was his own 
personal venture rather than any official move on the part of the British 
Cabmet 46GP,XIV, 202 
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l ittle a ssi stance to Germa ny Moreover, he doubted whether 
the E nghsh Parhament, in view of the bitter public feehng 
in England since the Exuger Telegram, wo uld ev er ratify 
an Anglo-German alli ance German public opinion would 
also be against it He therefore directed Hatzfeldt n eith er 
to accept nor re ject C hamberlam^s offer, but to deal with it 
m a dilatory fashion By this means he believed that Ger- 
many and England might come to an agreement on some of 
thei r out stan,ding_colo nial probl ems, without go mg so far 
as to risk a d efinite allian ce 

In this connection the Kmser took a step which reveals 
the lack of honesty which he sometimes displayed in his 
attempts to manage German foreign policy Without con- 
sultm g his Ministers , and in_ s pite of the fac r that the 
Cham berlain proposals, had been strictly c pnfidept ial, he 
wrote to d^Tsar^on May iSO, j-898, saying that England 
had thri ce within the last few weeks asked for an alliance, 
making enormous offers which o pened a ..briILLant future Jor 
G ermany, and begging for a quick reply Before answering 
the British, the Kaiser added, he wanted to teU “Nicky” of 
this, since it was a hfe and death matter Su ch an all iance^ 
woul^ evid^tly_ be jdirectedjagamst_Russia “Now I ask 
you, as my old and trusted friend, to tell me what you can 
offe r me, and what j-ou will do for me if T refuse the British 
offers ” 

Thi s letter was a gross exaggeration, because no “enor- 
mous offers” had been made by England The Kaiser was 
dehberately attempting by his exaggeration to b id Russia 
and E ngland up a g ainst one another, and to use Chamber- 
laii?s offer to sow discord between Russia and England 
What he wanted to secure from Nicky w^ R ussi an coj 
op eration for bringi ng France into a C ontmental League^ 

^7 G P , XIV, "1995497 see also pp 337-344 

48 M Semenoff, Correspondance entre Guillaume II et Nicolas II, 

1914 (Pans, 1924), pp 38-42, Bneje Wilhelm II an den Zaren 1894- 
1914 (ed W Goetz), Berlin, 1920, p 309 ff 
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which should chaw togethei the Triple and Dual Alliance 
and thus make a strong gioup of the five great European 
Poweis This idea of a Continental League continually 
hovered befoie his imagination foi years By it he In^ed to 
secuie the peace of Em ope If Russia could bring the 
French into such a combination, Fiance would be expected 
to give up the thought of revenge and the hope of lecover- 
mg Alsace-Loiiame This w'ould removejme of the funda- 
mental souices of danger to the iDeace of Euiope Further- 
moie, such a Continental League could be effects ely used 
to check England’s excessive colonial pretensions in Afiica 
and Asia, and eventually, peihaps, aftei the giovth of the 
German navy, to place a check on England's supi emacyjon 
the seas 

The Tsar, howevei, did not allow himself to be fooled 
by the Kaiser into making any commitments But he re- 
plied at once on June 3, 1S9S 

Dealest Willy, 

. Thiee months ago, m the midst of_our negotiations 
vith China, England handed us over a memorandum contain- 
ing man)' tem'pting proposals tiying to induce us to come to 
a full agieement upon all the 'points in which our inteiests 
collided with hei’s These pioposals veie of such a new 
charactei, that I must say, ne neie quite amazed and j'et — 
their veiy nature seemed suspicious to us, never before had 
England made such offeis to Russia That shoued us clearly 
that England needed oui friendship at that time, to be able 
to check our development, in a masked wa)’’, in the Far East 
Without thinking twice over it, their pioposals _were 
refused 

It is very difficult for me, if not quite impossible, to an- 
swer your question vhethei it is useful or not for Germany 
to accept these often repeated English proposals, as I have 
not got the slightest knowledge of their value 

49 GP, XI. 67-92, XIII, 63, 89, XIV, XIX-XXI, passim, and Wdly- 
Nioky Correspondence, passim 
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Y^ou must of course decide iihat is best and most neces- 
sary for your country 

Germany and Russia have lived in peace since old times, 
as good neighbours, and God grants that they may continue 
so, ^n close and loyal jnendship 

1 thank you once more for -writing to me at such a grave 
moment foi you I 

God bless you my deaiest Willy 

Believe me ever youi loving cousin and trusting friend, 

Nicky 


This news of '^amazing” British offers to Russia, made 
just before Chamberlain’s proposals, made the Kaiser natu- 
rall y susp ect, that "perfidious Albion” was trying to play 
Germany and Russia off against one another, and sow dis- 
co rd Ijetween them It confirmed him m his temperamen- 
tal suspiciousness of British good faith So the Chamber- 
lam proposal of March, 1898, was not grasped by Germany, 
and came to nothing 

The utmost thatcould be secured was the Jaiglo-German 
Con-v^ionmK^gu^3^_18£8j^orJthe contingent partition 
of the Portugimse .c olon ies As Portuga l. was_supT3.osed to 
be m financial straits and likely to wish to borrow money, 
Germany 'ahd''Enpand '^reed to consult as to the terms 
of any loans made, and tpjdivide tlm Portuguese colonial 
areas whose tolls were to be pledged as security for the 
loans In case Portugal should default on payment, Ger- 
many and England would enter upon the administration of 
the toUs m the areas pledged to each They agreed jointly 
to oppncse any loans to Portugal by: a third Power which 

^50 G P , XIV, 250 f , Semenofif, p 42, note, confirming the truth of 
the Tsar’s statement says a British note to Russia of Feb 12, 1898, for- 
mulated the conceptions of the British Cabinet concerning the delimitation 
of Russian and English spheres of mfluence both m Turkey and China 
Russia ivas to enjoy freedom of action in Northern, and England in 
Southern, China, for O’Conor’s note of Feb 12 to Muraviev, see Bnitsh 
Documents, I, p 12 
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involved pledging the i evenue of the Portuguese colonies.'"’^ 

This Convention is important because it aimed to re- 
move one source of rivalry and friction between England 
and Germany, and became the basis of later negojiiations m 
1912-1914 foi a fair and reasonable agreement for a further 
contingent rearrangement of colonial possessions. But it 
also became a source of irritation and suspicion on Ger- 
many’s part The Kaiser and Bulow overestimatecL.Por- 
tugal’s financial embarrassment They waited in vain for 
the loan which would bring the expected results from the 
treaty Lord Salisbury refused to hinder Portugal fiom 
making other loans which did not involve pledging the tolls 
as agreed in the treaty In this he was justified by the 
wording of tlie treaty, but the Kaiser and his advisers 
tliought it contrary to its spirit They had expected Eng- 
land would use her influence to prevent Portugal finding 
any other sources of credit, thus hastening the moment for 
the contingent partition 

But, instead of this, the Gennans soon observed closer 
relations between Lisbon and London after the visit of 
King Carlos to Windsoi m the spring of 1899 And in 
fact, upon the outbieak of the Boer War, by the secret 
Anglo-Portuguese Declaration of October 14, 1899 (often 
inaccurately called the ‘Windsor Treaty”), Lord Sahsbuiy 
renewed with Portugal the old treaty of 1661 by which 
England promised to defend and protect all the Poi tuguese 
colonies In leturn, Portugal undertook not to peimit the 
tianspoiting of munitions of war for the Boers into the 
Transvaal, and not to issue any formal declaration of 
neutrality, inasmuch as that would hinder the supplying 
of coal to British warships at Delagoa Bay Observing this 
close Anglo-Portuguese friendship __and the failure of the 
Anglo-German treaty to produce the hoped-for results, the 

ciGP, XrV, 347-355, for the negotiations, see pp 259-367, Eckard- 
Btem, II, 205 ff , and British Documents, I, pp 44-73 
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German Poreign OflBce natural!}’- suspected the sincenty of 
England’s proffered friendship ‘■'- 

'^Similarly unfortunate m its effects on the relations of 
England and Germany tvas the Yang-t sze Convention of 
October 16, 1900 It aimed to promote the common inter- 
esfs”of*thFt-wo countries in the Ear East by preserving the 
territo rial integrity of China and by keeping her ports open 
to trade for all countries -without distinction, but a mis- 
understanding as to whether it applied or noy;o Manchuna, 
wher e Germany d id jQot wish,to^antagon ize R ussia, ulti- 
mately led to friction and distrust on both sides Disillu- 
sion ment and disappointm ent,.in regard to t he P ortuguese, 
Yang -tsze, and Samoa arrangements, as well as the British 
dete ntion and searclTof a cou ple of Ger man s teamers bound 
for South Africa and other sources of friction growing out 
of the Boer War, wer e fu rther mot ives f or G erman coolness 
towa rd suggestions for an aj^nce. which Chamberlain con- 
tinu ed to mak e 

Though the German rejection of t he Chamberlain.pro- 
po sals was one of th e most. momentous Jactors in shaping 
the fatal course of events m the followme: year^, only a word 
can be safd'abdut'them'Kere®^ 


^2 British Documents, I, pp 74-99, GP, XV, 429, XVII, 17 ft, 34 ff, 
85 Brandenburg, p 133, is incorrect in stating that the so-called "Windsoi 
Treaty was signed during the visit of King Carlos in the spring of 1899 
53 British Documents, II, pp 1-31, GP, XVI, 197-491, XVII, 85, 
103, Eckardstein, II, 201-203, 210-223 , 0 Franke, Die Grossmachte in 
Osiasien (Hamburg, i923), pp 149-177 

c^The details can easily be found in GP , XV, 410-426, XVII, l-llS, 
Eckardstein, Lebensennnerungen, passim, Brandenburg, pp 114-155, G P 
Gooch, History oj Modern Eurove, 1898-1913, pp 310-332, and E Fischer, 
Holsteins grosses Nein, Berlin, 1925 Fischer however fails to note ade- 
quately Germany’s reasons for distrusting England, and, wise by later 
events, condemns unduly the German failure to come to an understanding 
with England The same criticism may also be made of E N Johnson 
and J D Bickford, “The Contemplated Anglo-German Alliance 1890- 
1901”, in Political Science Quarterly, XLII, 1-57 (Mar 1927) The fact 
that the new British Documents contain practically nothing on the Cham- 
berlain proposals of 1899 indicates that again, as in 1898, he was making 
a private venture and not representing the official policy of the Cabinet, 
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In November, 1899, .a few weeks after the outbreak of 
the Boer War and the consequent anti-English outburst all 
over the Continent, the Kaiser and Bulow visited England. 
Chamberlain seized upon the occasion for lon^ talks with 
both He suggested closer relations between England, 
Germany, and the United States The detailed notes which 
Bulow made of the conversations do not indicate that he 
gave Chamberlain much encouiagement to think that Ger- 
many would abandon the relatively favorable position 
which she then enjoyed m exchange for the risk of an alli- 
ance with England Nevertheless a few days later, in a 
famous speech at LfCicestei, the English Colonial Secretary 
spoke glowingly of the community of Geiman and British 
interests, and publicly proposed an alliance “At bottom, 
the character of the Teutonic race differs very shghtly in- 
deed fiom the chaiacter of the Anglo-Saxon race If the 
union between England and America is a powerful factor 
m the cause of peace, a new Tuple Alliance between the 
Teutonic race and the two gieat branches of the Anglo- 
Saxon race will be a still more potent influence m the future 
of the world ” 

But the poisonous effects of the Boer War were already 
at work German, as well as French and Russian, news- 
papers were attacking England violently Germans, as 
Bulow himself noted, were moie stirred up about the Boer 
War than the English themselves; the anti-English feelmg 
in Germany was stronger than the anti-German feeling in 
England In view of this Anglophobia, Bulow did not have 
the courage, speakmg m the Reichstag on December 11 in 
favor of the German Navy Law, to take up sympathetically 
Chamberlain’s Leicester proposal On the contrary, he 

this tends to justify the German scepticism as to the real possibility of 
an Anglo-Geiman Alliance See also Friedrich Memecke, Geschichte def 
Deutsch-Enffhschen BundmsproblemSj 1890-1901, Berlin, 1927 

55 G P , XV, 413-420 

56 Quoted by Gooch, p 311 
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Domed cold -nater on it, as_being quit^unnecessary for 
Gemiany It was a lude lebuff to England Moreover, if 
it be true, as Chamberlain told Eckardstein,'^’' that he had 
made his Leicester speech at Bulow’s own suggestion, and 
with the expectation that it \\ould find a friendly echo 
acioss the North Sea, Bulow’s Reichstag speech was a 
treacherous act greatly resented by Chamberlam At any 
rate, the British Foreign Office became more suspicious of 
the JVilhehnstrasse, — a suspicion which was now beginning 
to jje further fos tered by^Tirpitz’s plansjor building up the 
German navy 

Nevertheless, in 1901, after the Kaiser’s much appre- 
ciated „ visit _tg_Psboine at the iiews that Queen Victoria 
was dying, Chamberlain again opened negotiations for a 
defensive alliance between England and Geimany, or even 
between England, Germany a nd Japan England still had 
her hands tied in Soutl^ Afric a vffi ere the Boers were resist- 
ing with dogged determinatiohr'In th e_Far East, following 
the suppression of the Boxer Revolt, English Jriction with 
Russia hadTeacheH an acute stage, because the Tsar’s forces 
would not eyacuateUhmese territory Under these circum- 
stances,' a German alliance would have afforded a valuable 
support to Great Britain But for this very reason Germany 
was not at all anxious to coimmt heiself The negotiations, 
which were taken over by Lord Lansdowne, dragged on 
through the year They were finally dropped in December, 
1901, because the British Cabmet felt unable to meet Ger- 
many’s conditions that the treaty should include the Triple 
Alli ance and that it shou ld be approv ed by the British 
Parliament /Whether such approval could have been se- 
cured was, 'in fact, very doubtful A bitter antagonism had 
been aroused m both countries by the Boer War and the 

5'!' Lebensennnerungen, II, 107, 111, 124 A current, but inaccurate and 
misleading English version of this unfortunate Chamberlain-Bulow episode 
IS given bv H H Asquith, The Genesis of the War (NY, 1923’), pp 43-49 
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Press attacks on both sides which accompanied it More- 
over, the British Cabinet was by no means sohd in support 
of the alhance with Germany Lord Salis|)ury had always 
been sceptical, and finally left on lecord a strong memoran- 
dum against it Lansdowne and Balfour were not enthusi- 
astic Chambeilam, except for support fiom the Duke of 
Devonshire, had rather been compelled to play a lone hand; 
and even he, after Bulow’s rebuff of his Leicester proposal, 
did not want to burn his fingeis agam 

Looking back at the whole series of negotiation^_it is 
possible that some kind of an Anglo-German defensive alli- 
ance could have been arranged, if Germany had been more 
receptive to Chamberlain’s offers at the beginning " This 
would have laid the basis for a better mutual understand- 
ing and rendered less painful the popular antagonism 
caused by the Boei War, m which the German Govern- 
ment’s attitude, as distinct fi om that of the German people 
and the German Press, was tolerably correct.®^ It would 
have helped to prevent the mutual suspicions which were 
nourished by the increase of naval armaments o'li both sides 
of The North Sea It would probably have averted the 
German fright of 1904 that England was planning “to 
Copenhagen” the German fleet,''” as well as ^e Enghsh 

C8 G P , XVII, lG-19, 53, 67, 115, 221-224, 297, 316 f Eckardstem, II, 
337 f , 397 ff According to the Germans, the initiative in reopening these 
negotiations in March, 1901, came from the British, according to the 
British Documents, II, pp 60-88, it came from the Germans For Lord 
Salisbury’s memorandum condemning the inclusion of England in the 
Triple Alhance, ibid , II, 68 f 

59 The German Government reali^sed from the outset that the cause of 
the Boers was hopeless, and that Germany was impotent to help them 
owing to the lack of any adequate German fleet The German Govern- 
ment had therefore tned to dissuade Kruger from defying England to 
the point of war Later, the Kaiser refused to receive Kruger on his 
mission to Europe, and refused to join in Russian and French mediation 
projects (GP, XV, 367-437, and note 35 above) 

90 G P , XIX, 353-380 “Das erste Deutsch-Enghsche ‘War Scare’, 
Nov -Dec, 1904,” with the quotation (p 354) from Vanity Fair of Nov 
17, 1904 about “the precedent of Copenhagen in 1807 ” This was just after 
Sir John Fisher had “purged the navy of obsolete vessels" and carried 
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panic in IQOS-M at the specter of a German invasion of 
England It might even have established a basis of mu- 
tual goodwill which would have brought success to the 
numerous efforts made later for some kind of an agreement 
to limit the mad competition m Anglo-German naval arma^ 
ments And i t would have dou btless prevente^the forma- 
mation of the Tri ple Entente 

But Holstein, Bul ow a nd the ICaj ser mi scalculated the 
situation and^let the golden opportunity shp by They 
were irritated at what seemed. En gland’s un wiUmgness to 
afford Germany colonial acq uisitions m Samoa and the 
Fort ugu^ colon ies They were unable, or unwiUing, to 
defy German public opinion by allymg with a country which 
was crushmg the Boers They doubted wh ether the B ritish 
ParliainentTwould really sancti^ such an alhance Their 
fundamental miscalculation was Aeir persistent conviction 
that England would never draw close to her t radition al 
Ere nch enemy, and certainly not to her bitt er Russian rival 
Anglo-Russian antagonism was so axiomatic in the Wil- 
helmstrasse that Holstein and Bulow were convinced that, 
e ven if England . d id esta blish a rappzochement with France, 
tins would. not-be_dan gerous to ^^ermany, since it would 
undoubtedly lead to .the rupture of ~the Eranco-Russian 
Alliance 7an Anglo-Eranco-Russian._com]^atipn seemed_im- ; 
p ^sible . As tImigs"stood~dunng the Boer War a nd the Far 
Ea stern troubles, at. the turn of the, century, Ge rman y, 
dommatmg the Triple Alliance, seemed to stand with hands 
fr^ between'En^ahd on one side and the Ffah co-Russian 

out other revolutionary reforms to make the British naiy more effective, 
see his Memones and Records, II, 128-153, he himself admits {ibid, I, 
22) that m 1908 he urged King Edward to “Copenhagen” the German 
Navy, while England had seven dreadnoughts and Germany had none 
C/ B B Schmitt, England and Germany, 1740-1914, pp 178-182, 205- 
207 For an e%cellent summary of the broad aspects of Anglo-German 
relations during the decades after Bismarck, see Friedrich Meinecke 
Geschichte des Deulsch-Enghschen Bundmsproblems, 1890-1901, Berlin, 
1927 91 Cl the play, “An Englishman’s Home ” 
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Alliance on the other Geimany enjoyed, they believed, the 
advantage of holding the Balance of Power^dietween them 
It made hei, as Bulow once pioudly said, whiter mundi 
He saw no leason to abandon lightly hei advantage, and to 
assume instead the risk of defending Biitish possessions all 
over the woild England needed Geimany, he believed, 
needed her badly, and v oiild piobably need hei more, rather 
than less, in the futuie, theiefoie Geimany could afford to 
defer assuming the iisk of an Anglo-Geiman alliance until 
English Ministers showed more considei ation to Gei many’s 
wishes in colonial and other matteis*^- should Ger- 

many pull the Biitish chestnuts out of the file? T^Hiy allow 
hei self to be shoved fon\ard by the Biitish against the 
Russians? What could the Biitish Navy do to protect the 
East Prussian fiontiei fiom a Cossack attack?®^ 

These aie the ideas which occur again and again in the 
reasoning of Bulow and Holstein, and which were readily 
accepted by the Kaiser Though at times he seems to have 
inclined sincerely to an alliance with England, he was 

02(7/ Bulon to the Kaisor, •hIio ■nas visiting at Osborne, Jan 21, 
1901 “Your Majesty is quite right m feeling tint the English must come 
to us The} ha^e just lost a good deal of hair in Africa, Amemca is 
uncertain, Japan is not to bo depended upon, France is filled with hate, 
Russia IS perfidious, public opinion in all countries is hostile At 
present it is beginning giadually to daivn on the mind of the Englisli 
that the} will not be able merely by their ow'n power to hold their World 
Empire against so many opponents 
“Now the important thing is neither to discourage the English, nor 
yet allow ourselves to be bound by them prematurely The English 
difficulties will incicase still further in the coming months, and with 
them wall inciease the price which A^e can demand We ought not to 
show England too great eagerness, which would only inciease the Eng- 
lish demands and diminish our chances of gam, but at the same time 
W'e ought to maintain the English in their conviction that w'e desire the 
continuance of a pow^eiful England, that we believe in the solidarity 
of Anglo-German political, cultural, and also commercial, interests, and 
therefore that we shall m time be ready for this or that agreement wuth 
England if we receive proper treatment fiom the English side The 
English threat of an understanding with the Dual Alliance is a spectre 
invented to frighten us, which the English have used for years”, GJPf 
20 f G3 GP , XVII, 1-129 passim, XVIII, 610, XX 15 
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nevertheless, to judge by Ins letters and marginal notes, 
obsessed by a stiong dislike of most British political leaders, 
including “Uncle Bertie,” which almost amounted to a kind 
of Anglophobia Psychoanalj^sts, perhaps, would saj^ that 
he suffered from an “anti-Enghsh complex” caused paitly 
by a reaction against early mateinal influence, and partly 
bj’- an “inferiority complex” — by an acute realization of 
Germany’s infeiioiity m naval and colonial powei “Our 
future upon the Seas,” “the trident in our hands,” the 
building of the German navy, and the eager desire for 
colonies may have been a form of “compensation for the 
repressed envy wuth which he legarded England’s proud 
position in tlie wmrld ” 

Thus, from a variety of reasons, Holstein, Bulow, and 
the Kaiser failed to take ^vantage of the En glish offers 
They held off in the hope of getting better terms — and got 
nothing -Thej^let^slip.tlm golden moments wdiich were 
never to leturn The Enghsh, failing finally to arrange, an 
alliance wuth Germany, turned elsewEere., In 1902 they 
signed with J^pan the wejl-known alliance. wdiich protected 
their mutual mteiests in the Far East In 1904 they signed 
I with France the tieaties which were the_flmt ’ step 'in the 
foimation of the Triple Entente 

Italy’s dubious loyalty to her allies 

Italy, hke Germany, had been occupied so long estab- 
hshmg her own national unity that she came late into the 
race for colonial possessions But if she w ere to play the 
part of a Great Power m Europe, and find an outlet for her 
rapidly increasing population, she felt that she too must 

Oi On the curious psychology of “the most brilliant failure in history”, 
as Eduard VII called his nephei/, see the by no means friendly or S 3 m- 
pathetic accounts of Emil Ludwig, Wilhelm dcr Zweitc (Berlin, 1925), 
especially pp 174-196, 218-265, for the Kaiser's baneful influence on Anglo- 
German. relations, and [F C Endres], Die Tragodie Deutschlands 
(Leipzig, 1922 , 3rd ed, Stuttgart, 1924), pp 121-146, with extensive 
bibliography 
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ac^mre colonies She had naturally cast her eyes on Tunis. 
But the French had stepped in ahead of her She had then 
sought aUiance with Germany and Austria m the hope of 
gettmg their support Bismarck, however, was not at first 
mclmed to allow the Triple Alhance to be exploited for 
Italy’s colonial ambitions But in 1887, when the Boulan- 
ger crisis in France and the Bulgarian situation m the Bal- 
kans cast heavy clouds over Europe, Italy was able to ex- 
tort, as the price of her renew^ofjhe Triple Alliance, new 
clauses looking toward future acquisitions m North, Africa, 
the Ballcans, and the Eastern Mediterranean As Ger- 
many’s interests were not identical with those of Austna 
in the Balkans, and as Austria was unwilling to commit her- 
self in regard to Italy’s North African ambitions, it was 
decided that these matters should be dealt with in separate 
treaties to be signed by Austria and Italy, and by Germany 
and Italy, on February 20, 1887, the same day that the 
Triple AUiance Treaty of 1882 was renewed 
Accordmgly, Austria and Italy, 

“having in mind only the maintenance, so far as possible, of 
the stah(s quo in the Orient, engage to use their influence to 
foiestall any teriitorial modification which might be in- 
jurious to one 01 the other However, if, in the course 
of events, the maintenance of the status quo in the regions 
of the Balkans or of the Ottoman coasts and islands in the 
Adriatic and in the Aegean Sea should become impossible, 
and if, whether m consequence of the action of a third 
Power or otherwise, Austria-Hungary or Italy should find 
themselves under the necessity of modifying it by a tempo- 
lary or permanent occupation on their part, this occupation 
shall take place only after a previous agreement between the 
two Powers aforesaid, based on the principle of a reciprocal 
compensation . . 

65 Art I of the Austro-Italian Treaty of 1887, which was embodied 
as “Art VII” m the Triple Alliance Treaty of 1891 and its subsequent 
renewals, Pribram, pp 44, 66, 94, 99 f, 103, and 175-304, passim, GP, 
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Germany, on her part, undertook “to use her influence 
to forestall, on the Ottoman coasts and islands in the 
Adriatic and Aegean Seas any territonal modification which 
might be mjurious’' to Italy As to North Afiica “If it 
were to happen that France should make a move to extend 
her occupation, or even her protectorate or her sovereignty, 
under anj^ form whatsoever, in the North African territories, 
whether of the Vilayet of Tiipoh or of the Moi ocean Em- 
pire, and tliat in consequence thereof Italy, in order to 
safeguard her position in the Mediterranean, should feel 
that she must herself take action,” Germany promised her 
armed support, if war should ensue 

In 1891, at the third renewal of tlie Triple Alhance, ' 
Italy made a number of new requests, but the only one , 
which was fi^nally conceded to her was an extension of Ger- 
many’s obhg^on to support her in North Africa Germany 
and'Italy engaged to exert'themselves for the maintenance 
of the statics quo in Cyrenaica, Tripoli and Tunis But, 
“if unfortunately, as a result of a mature exammation of the 
situation, Germany and Italy should both recognize that 
the maintenance of the status quo has become impossible, 
Germany engages, after a formal and previous agreement, 
to support Italy m any action in the form of occupation or 
other tailing of guaranty which the latter should under- 
take in these same regions with a view to an interest of 
equihbrium and of legitimate compensation ” In such an 
eventuahty both Powers would seek to place themselves 
likewise in agreement with England 

This opened the door, as the Itahans hoped, to a possi- 

rv, 179-260, VII, 51-123, XI, 267-300, XVIII, 499-647, 681-759, XXI, 
351-419, XXX, 493-579, and Crispi, Memoirs, III, 301-349 

GGArts I and III of the Italo-Gennan Treaty of 1887, embodied as 
Arts VI and X in the Triple Alliance Treaty of 1891 and subsequent 
renewals 

07 Art IX of the Triple Alliance Treaty of 1891 and subsequent 
renewals 
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ble annexation of North African territory But Germany 
still hoped to be able to restrain Italy from African ad- 
ventures which might antagonize England, France or Tur- 
key She had therefore insisted on the msertion of the 
phrases “as a result of mature examination” and “after a 
formal and previous agreement” She also struck out the 
reference to Morocco, which was in the 1887 treaty and in 
the first Itahan draft of the new clause, in order not to 
encourage Italy to collide with possible French, Enghsh, or 
Spanish ambitions m that region. 

The Italians, however, were bitterly disillusioned in their 
hopes that these treaty arrangements would speedily en- 
able them to acquire Tripoli The following years were filled 
with demands and reproaches toward her allies, which be- 
came louder as the Abyssinian adventure went from bad 
to worse Crispi complained that he was bemg browbeaten 
by France, threatened by Russian intrigues m the Near 
East and in Abyssinia, and neglected by England — and that 
for all this Germany and the Triple Alliance were to blame 
The French, he said, were dominated by the thought of 
getting back Alsace-Lorraine, and had warned him to ex- 
pect no concessions from them as long as Italy remained in 
the Triple Alliance, on the contrary they would “aim to 
make hfe as sour as possible for him.” 

However, after Crispi had been overthrown as a result 
of the Abyssinian disaster, his successor, Rudini, began a 
rapj)rochemmt with France By the FranroHfalian Tunis 
Convention of 1896, Italy at last virtually recognized the 
French protectorate in Tunis and received in return certain 
political and commercial privileges The next year, the 
Italian Crown Prmce, Victor Emmanuel and his Montene- 
grin bride, visited Paris, and the fetes m their honor tended 
to draw the two Latin nations together. Two years later 

68 Cnspi’s report of a French official statement, Feb, 9, 1896, GJP , 
XI 288 
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a Franco-Italian commercial treaty put an end to the long 
tariff war which had had a ruinous effect on the trade be- 
tween the ti\o countiies and had caused great bitterness 
The rapprochement between Pans and Rome was helped 
by tlie new turn whicli Delcasse gave to Anglo-French rela-| 
tions After the bitter humihation of Fashoda, Delcasse 
had deteimuied to put an end to the traditional hostility 
between France and England By a convg ntion of March 
Delcasse came to an agreement with England m 
regard to the delimitation of spheres of influence in the 
regions between the Congo and the Upper Nile, and at the 
same time quieted Italian apprehensions by indicating that 
the French had no aspirations to the east of Tun is, in the 
Tripoli legion coveted by Italy This opened the v/ay for 
the secret Fi anco-Italian accord of pece mber , ,190 0 By an 
exchange of notes between Visconti- Venosta and Barrere, 
the active French Ambassador at Rome, Italy recognized 
French aspirations in Morocco, and France recognized 
Italian aspiiations in Tripoli 

The growing iiitimac^'between France and Italy was 
,now emphasized outwardly in eveiy possible manner. 
'President Loubet bestowed upon Victor Emmanuel the 
Grand Cross of the French Legion of Honor The Italian 
fleet visited Toulon and was received with demonstrations 
of friendship which recalled the visit of the Russian fleet 
at the formation of the Franco-Russian alliance On De- 
cember 14, 1901, Prinetti, who was decidedly Francophil, 
revealed in the Italian Chamber of Deputies the existence 
of the secret Franco-Italian accord made twelve months 
before by Visconti- Venosta and Barrere At the same time 
he protested profusely to the German and Austrian ambas- 
sadors that Italy was thoroughly loyal to the Triple Alli- 

os Livre Jaune Les Accords franco-italiens de 1900-1902 (Pans, 1920), 
pn 1-4, Pribram, The Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary, 1870-1914, ed, 
Coohdge, II, 227, 240-245 
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ance, though he admitted it had been an act of disloyalty 
on his predecessor’s part not to inform Italy’s allies at once 
of the exchange of notes with France. He tried to excuse it 
by allegmg that he had supposed Visconti-Venosta had 
ah eady notified Germany and Austria of it 
Bulow was worried at Italy’s defection He feared that 
Italy might proceed to the annexation of Tripoli, thus an- 
tagonizing Turkey and jeopardizing German mterests in the 
Near East But pubhcly he attempted to appear uncon- 
cerned, declaring in his famous Reichstag speech of Janu- 
ary 8, 1902, that '‘the Triple Alliance still enjoys the best 
of health, and wiU, as I believe and hope, continue to do so, 
like persons who are nustakenly announced as dead but 
contmue stiU to hve for a good long tune ” And he added 
jauntily, “In a happy marriage the husband must not get 
angry right off if his wife innocently takes an extra dance 
with another partner The mam thing is that she does not 
elope with him, but she wiU not elope, if she realizes that 
she IS better off with her husband ” This warning to Italy 
he emphasized by remarking further that the Triple Alh- 
ance was “not a business concern for making gams, but an 
insurance company ” 

Italy, however, did not heed the warnmg While carry- 
ing on negotiations for the renewal of the Triple AUiance, 
she at the same time listened to the wooing of Barrere, 
who was determined to secure a promise from Italy that 
she would not attack France and would give up any mili- 
tary conventions or other treaty obhgations which imght 
compel her to join in a German aggression against France 
And in fact on June 4, 1902, several weeks before the re- 
newal of the Triple Alliance, Pnnetti secretly assured Deb 
casse that it contained nothing either directly or indirectly 
aggressive toward France. Though he stipulated that “thi^i 

TO GP, XVIII, 730 ff 

Ti Barrere to Delcasse, May 8, 1902, Les Accotds franco-italiens, p 5, 
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communication is destmed to remain secret,” Delcasse soon 
announced its substance in the IVench Chamber of 
Deputies 

Delcasse was not yet satisfied He wanted to get from 
Prmetti a signed document which would bmd Italy to ob- 
serve strict neutrahty in case France should take the initia- 
tive in declaring a war to which she had been provoked 
Accordmgly, by an exchange of notes between Prinetti and 
Barrere on November 1, 1902, it was mutually agreed. 

"In case France [Italy] should be the object of a direct 
or indirect aggression on the part of one or more Powers, 
Italy [France] will maintain a strict neutrality 

"The same shall hold good in case France [Italy], as 
the result of a direct provocation, should find herself com- 
pelled, in defense of her honor or her security, to take the 
initiative of a declaration of war In that eventuality, the 
Government of the Republic [the Royal Government] shall 
previously communicate its intention to the Royal Gov- 
ernment [the Government of the Republic], which will thus 
be enabled to determine whether there is really a case of 
direct provocation ” 

Practically this meant that Italy was now no longer a 
loyal member of the Triple AUiance To be sure, Prinetti 
might soothe his conscience by maintammg that his promise 
to France merely "defined the character” of Italy’s Triple 
Alhance obhgations, and was not directly contrary to 
them'^^ It IS true his promise was not contrary to the 
letter of Italy’s obligations to Germany, since, according 
to Art Il-of— the _Tri ple Alliance Treaty. Italy was bound 
to a ssist Germany only in case Germany was attacked by 
France "without direct provocation ” Italy reserved the 

72 Delcasse to Barrere, June 18, 1902, Lee Accords jranco-italiens, p 6 

73 Barrere to Delcasse, Nov 1, 1902, Les Accords jranco-ttaliens, 7-9 

74 Tins IS the aspect of the affair which Barrere gave to Poincare in 
1912, Les Accords fratico-^taheTis, 11-14, it was, he said, not “a counter- 
treaty but a counterpart of the Tnple Alliance ” 
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right to decide what would constitute ‘^direct provocation' 
But the interpretation of this phrase might be made as 
elastic as rubber Wdieii asked by Barrere to define what 
it meant, Prinetti had cited as examples of ^^direct provo- 
cation” the Schnaebele incident, the Ems telegram, and 
Kmg Wilham’s refusal to receive Benedetti in 1870 This 
meant that at any time m the future, if some similar mci- 
dent arose, which France considered a provocation, and 
w^hich compelled her, ‘fin defense of her honor or her se- 
curity,” to declare war on Germany, Italy would remain 
neutral Thus, owing to the mclusion of the phrase “direct 
provocation,” the Franco-Italian accord of 1902 was not 
exactly contrary to the letter of Italy’s Triple Alhance obli- 
gation, but it was certainly contrary to its spirit ap.^];mr- 
pose.’’® Italy would no longer help Germany in case of a 
French attack, which had been one of the original_essential 
purposes of the Triple Alhance. It all depended on how 
Italy would choose to mterpret the essentially indefinite 
and elastic conception of “direct provocation ” Being in- 
capable of precise or judicial definition, this interpretation 
was likely to depend, as events proved, on what Italy con- 
sidered her mterests at the moment M J^mcare shrewdly 
summed up the real situation when he told Izvolski m De- 
' cember, 1912, that “neither the Triple-Entente nor the 
Triple Alhance can count on the loyalty of Italy, the Ital- 
ian Government will employ all its efforts to preserve the 
peace, and in case of war, it will begin by adopting a wait- 
ing attitude and will finally join the camp toward which 
victory will incline ” Henceforth Italy had a foot in both 
camps and could jump in either direction, though she was 

Les Accords jranco-^tahens, 7 

76 Even such a stout champion of France and severe critic of Germany 
as Pages admits tnat Italy's new promise to France was “difficilement 
conciliable” with her prior obligation to Germany, Bourgeois et Pages 
p 301, note 1 

77 Livre Noir, I, 365 
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not wholly trusted by either her old ally or her new 
friend. 

In the fall of 1903, shortly before Gennany was sur- 
prised by the conclusion of the Anglo-French Entente which 
threatened to draw Italy further to the side of these two 
Mediterranean Powers, she began to fear more seriously that 
Italy’s “ extra d ance” might develop into an elopement after 
aU Victor Emmanuel explained to Emperor Wilham that 
French friendship was important for Italy’s commercial re- 
lations and for enabling Italy to borrow needed money. 
Though he was reported to have said of Barrere, “I don’t 
like him, he is a bar and a nasty man,” nevertheless he 
paid a visit a few months later to Pans, which was made 
the occasion for furtlier demonstrations of Franco-Itahan 
friendship At about the same time there was a violent 
renewed outburst of Italian irredentist feehng against Aus- 
tria, which the Italian Government made little effort to 
check In April, 1904, President Loubet returned Victor 
Emmanuel’s visit, going to Naples with the French fleet, 
and then even gomg on to Rome, though no French Presi- 
dent hitherto had thus snubbed the Pope to honor the King 
In the toasts given to Loubet at Naples, the Itahans em- 
phasized Franco-Itahan friendship, but made no mention of 
Italy’s position m the Triple Alliance Germany protested 
against this omission, demandmg that if further toasts were 
exchanged some reference should be made to the Triple 
Alliance and its peaceful character, in order that the world 
might not think that Italy had shifted to the side of France 
The Italian Minister promised to heed the German protest. 
But he did not keep his promise Two more Franco-Itahan 
toasts were exchanged m which the Triple Alliance was 
passed over m dead silence 

Monts, the German Ambassador at Rome, urged that 

V8G P, XVIII, 615 80GP, XX, 37-64 

^9G P, XVIII, 616-636 
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the way to make Italy return to a more loyal attitude was 
to take a severe tone toward her. "If we now are pohte, 
friendly, and helpful, the Itahans will become altogether 
intractable. Tlie only motives which appear to be effective 
here are fear and a feeling of respect " This advice was 
m accord with Bulow’s past warnmgs to Italy not to let the 
flirtation with Trance develop into a permanent liaison. 
But Billow now decided cordiahty was wiser than scoldmg. 
He tried to win Italy back by assuring her that Germany 
had no objections to her taking Tripoh He also beheved 
it far better that Italy’s colonial ambitions should be 
afforded an outlet m North Africa rather than m Albania 
and the Adriatic, where she was sure to antagonize Austria 
Some months later, as Tittoni expressed contrition and 
promised “not to do it again,” and as the Moroccan cloud 
was gathering on the horizon, Bulow felt particularly anx- 
ious not to offend the Itahans, or talce a stiff attitude which 
might drive them further mto the arms of France and 
England. “The fagade of the Triple AUiance must be kept 
as intact as possible,” he wrote to the Kaiser, “especially 
so, because as long as the Italians are still m the Triple 
AUiance, they will be regarded with distrust on the enemy’s 
side But in case of comphcations, we need certainly give 
ourselves no illusions as to active Italian cooperation How- 
ever, it will be a gain, not to be hghtly valued, if Italy 
remains neutral instead of going with France ” 

In his pubhc utterances, and in the volume defending 
his policies which he pubhshed just before the War, Bulow 
naturally sought to maintain as far as possible the fiction 
of Itahan loyalty — ^that is, to give the fagade as good an 
appearance as possible “Neither at Algeciras, nor during 
her Tripolitan expedition, nor shortly before this, at the 
interview of Racconigi, did Italy ever contemplate severmg 

81 Monts to Bulow, May 6, 1904, GP , XX, 69 

82 G P , XX, 81-95 83 Bulow to the Kaiser, Mar 5, 1905 , G P ,XX,95. 
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her connection with us ” ®'‘ This has often misled persons 
mto thmkmg he placed more confidence in Italy after the 
JVanco-Italian agreement of 1900-02 than was really the| 
case Even such a well-infoi med scholar as Professor Pri- 
bram says "By the end of 1905, Bulo w believed that no 
danger existed of Italy’s alienation from the Triple Alli- 
ance ” He quotes Bulow as declaring in 1905 “Italy has 
cast m her lot with the Triple Alliance, not for reasons of 
mawkish sentiraentahty, but because she finds it to her 
advantage to do so The reasons which originally brought 
the three great states together are still m existence, nothmg 
has happened to work a change in them ” But pre-war 
declarations of this kind are merel}^ examples of the optimis- 
tic Chancellor’s usual pohcy of “jaire bonne mine an mau- 
vais jeu” — of putting a good face on a bad matter Pri- 
vately and m reahty he was much worried by Italy’s double- 
deahng 

At the Algeciras Conference, by voting with France and 
England agamst Germany, Italy gave another rude shock 
to the fagade of the Tuple AUiance, and showed that Bulow 
had reason to be worried Spealcing in the Chamber of 
Deputies on March 8, 1906, Sonnino attempted to explain 
Italy’s double policy, saying “Loyal fiom our heart to the 
Triple Alhance, we shall maintain the tiaditions of intimacy 
with England and our honest friendship with France ” On 
this the German Emperor commented significantly 

I ' 

“ ‘No one can serve two masters,’ it says in the Bible, 
certainly therefore not three masters! France, England and 
the Triple Alliance, that is wholly out of the question l It 
vnll turn out that Italy stands in the British-French group! 
We shall do well to reckon with this, and write this ‘ally’ 
off as smoke!’’ 

84 Bulow, Deutsche PohUh, Berlin, 1913, Eng trans Imperial Germany, 
N Y , 1914, p 59 

85 Pribram, pp 263-4, Pnbram-Coolidge, II, 135-6 
8CGP XXI, 353 
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THB AXGLO-rRENCH EKTENTB OF 1904 

M Delcasse, ^ho became Fiench Almister of Foreign 
Affaiis in June, 1S9S, is said to have declaied that the first 
object of his policy vould be to sccuie a rapprochement 
with England If Fiance veie to expand her colonial em- 
piie and some day lecovei Alsacc-Lori ame, the age-long 
hostility vith England must be ended Delcasse therefore 
took steps tovaid a leconciliation vith "perfidious Albion ” 
He appioied a tieaty settling a long-standing dispute as 
to Anglo-Fiench boundaiies m the Niger Valle}" A few 
months latei, m the face of Kitchcnei’s tioops and in defi- 
ance of tiaditional Fiench feelings, he had yielded to the 
British at Fashoda On jMaich 21, 1899. he reached an 
agi cement with England delimiting French and English 
sphcies of influence in the legion between the Upper_Nile^ 
and the Congo He had done vhat he could to open the 
ivay foi bettei Anglo-French lelatioiis 

But public opinion m the tvo countiics was still hostile 
It vas fuither aggiavated by the Boer War To overcome 
this was part of the woik of Sir Thomas Barclay Looking 
at the two couiitiies fio m a TOiiimercial la ther than a diplo- 
matic point of vieiv, he secured the approval of Salisbury 
and Delcasse for a visit to Pans of Biitish Chambers of 
Commei ce in 1900 The banquet of 800 at wLich he pi esided 
pioved an cncoui aging succ ess This was the yeai of the 
gieat Pans Exposition, ^Wd thousands of othei British 
visitois flocked To tKeEPrench capital These visits were 
followed by delegations of Fiench Chambeis of Commerce 
to England, and by a similar exchange of visits by members 
of Parliament and their wives With the ground thus pie- 
pared, Sii Thomas Barcla y began to agitate foi the conclu- 
sion of an Anglo-bVench Treaty of Arbitration, which should 
remove possible causes of friction and place the future of 
the two countries beyond the dangerous reach of popular 
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emotions Such a treaty, referring to the Hague Arbitration 
Tribunal all disputes between the tw'o countries (except 
tho^ touching vital interests, honoi, oi independence), w'as 
finally signed on October 14, 1903 

IMeanwdiile, the death of Queen Victoria in 1901, and the 
retirement of Lord Sabsbuiy in 1902, opened the w^ay foi 
tw"o men ivho ivere moi e enthusiastic than their predecessors 
for closei relations wuth Fiance — Edw^ard VII and Lord 
Lansdowme 

The new Kmg, Edw^aid VII, had spent much of his time 
as Prince of Wales in Pans or on the Riviera He spoke 
Flench with peifect ease, had formed many warm attach- 
ments in France, and had a strong liking foi the people as 
a nation In the spring of 1903, on his own initiative, he 
paid to Pans lus first foniial visit as Kmg, and w^as delighted 
by his leception Though it was not at fiist enthusiastic, 
it was respectful, and soon decidedly sympathetic In one 
of those tactful speeches, m wdiich he knew' how' to combine 
^^ttermg appreciation and hearty peisonal good-will, 
thereby winning so many peisonal fnends, he declared to the 
French 


“It IS scarcely necessary to tell you with wdiat sincere 
pleasure I find myself once moie in Pans, to which, as you 
know, I have paid x'eiy frequent visits wutn ever-increas- 
ing pleasure, and for wduch I feel an attachment foi tilled 
by so many happy and ineffaceable memories The days 
of hostility betw'een the two countiies are, I am ceitain, hap- 
pily at an end I know of no two countries wdiose prosperity 
IS more interdependent There may have been misunder- 
standings and causes of dissension in the past, but that is all 
happily over and forgotten The friendship of the two coun- 
tries IS my constant preoccupation, and I count on you all 

87 Cj Sir Thomas Barclay, Thirty Years of Anglo-French Reminis- 
cences, 1876-1906, Londo 1914, pp 175-229, 340-354 British Documents, 
II, 261 289 ff, 318 f 
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who cnjoy French hospitality m their magnificent city to aid 

me to reach this goal ” 

Tlie warmth of this royal utterance, and his hearty en- 
joyment of the state banquet at the lillysee, the imlitary 
review at Vincennes, and the races at Longchamps, all went 
a long V ay toward wiping from the French mind the bitter 
memories of Fashoda and the Boer War. Two months later 
(July 6-9, 1903) Presiden t Loubet paid King Edward a 
return visit This was marked on both sides by the gi eatest 
cordiality “France,” the French President said to his royal 
host, “pieseiwes a piecious memoiy of the \isit vhich you 
paid to Pans I am sure that it will have the most happy 
results, and that it will greatly serve to maintain and bmd 
still more closely the lelations which exist between our two 
countries, for their common good and as a guarantee of the 
peace of the world ” In return Edwai d VII expressed the 
hope “that the welcome you have received today has con- 
vinced you of tlie ti ue friendship, indeed I will say the affec- 
tion, which my country feels for France ” And upon Pred- 
dent Loubet’s departure, th^ Ong sent _aj9irew ell m essage 
which found a warm resp onse on both sides of the English 
Channel “It is my most ai dent wish that the rapproche- 
ment between the two countries may be lasting ” 

Delcasse had accompanied President Loubet on this visit 
and began those conveisations with Lord Lansdowne which 
were to bear fruit ei^^nonths later in the famous Anglo- 
French Entente C^iale THis was signaliz_ed Ip: the sign- 
ing on April S, 1904, of a series oi conventions whicn Settled 
amicably long-standing disputes concernmg the Newfound- 
land fisheries, Senegambia, Siam, Madagascar, the New 
Hebrides, and other subjects The most important conven- 
tion was that by which France at last gave the. English a 
freejiand in Egypt in return for a free hand in Morocco. 

88 Quoted by Gooch, History of Modern Europe, 1878-1919, pp 338- 
339 CJ also Sidney Lee Kinq Edward VII, II, 221 ff 
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Egypt for more than a quarter of a century had been 
one of the most acute sources of friction between Downmg 
Street and the Quai d’Orsay It had been the Achilles heel 
of British foreign policy All the Great Powers had certam 
p olitical and financial rights in Egypt which contmually 
"hamper^ England’s freedom of action and threatened the 
efficiency of Egyptian administration Egypti^ finance 
wa s now in a flo urishmg condition !^t owi ng to the mter- 
nation al fette rs originally imposed under conditions which 
no longer existed, the Khedive, that is to say, his Enghsh 
advisers, were unable to derive any real profit from the 
surplus funds The situation, says Lord Cromer, had be- 
corne” mtolerable It was therefore a great relief to Eng- 
land to obtam a waiver of the financial restrictions and to 
receive the assurance that “the Government of the French 
Pepubhc will not obstruct the action of Great Britain m 
Egypt by askmg that a date should be fixed for the British 
occupation or m any other matter ” England’s new free- 
dom of action was embodied in a Khedivial Decree which 
England speedily notified formally to the Powers and to 
which she secured their assent Egypt was no longer a 
vulnerable point in English diplomacy Withm six months, 
as Kuhhnann wrote from Tangiers, “The Egyptian question 
IS dead, but the Moroccan question is very" much alive ” 

Morocco, on the other hiahd, was pregnant with trouble 

89 Cromer, Modem Egypt, ch 48 For Lord Cromer’s active influ- 
ence on the Anglo-French negotiations, see British Documents, II, 298 ff, 
523, 332 f , 339 f , 354 ff , 364, 400 

90 Art I of the convention concerning Egypt and Morocco For 
the test of the Anglo-French Conventions see the British Blue Booh 
of 1904 (Cd 1952) and the French Livre Jaune of 1904, Accords conclus 
le 8 avnl, 1904 au sajet du Maroc, de I’Egypte, de Terre Neuve, etc , 
for the secret articles, first revealed in the Pans Temps, in 1911, see the 
Enghsh Blue Booh, Treaty Senes, 1911 (Cd 5969) , E D Morel, Morocco 
m Diplomacy, London, 1912, p 234 ff , Amer Jour of International Law, 
VI (1912), supplement, pp 26 ff, and Bntish Documents, II, 374-407 

91 For the negotiations to secure Germany’s assent, see GP, XX 
121-165 

92 GF , XX, 33 
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for Fi canoe and -was soon to become a diplomatic nightmare 
for all Europe At the close of th e nineteenth centuiy it 
was viitually an i ndependent cou ntry of some four or five 
million inhabitants — AiabSj_ Beibeis, Jots, imgroes and 
otheis — under the nominal lu le of a Sultan at Fez But 
this rule vas a shaky one Theie weie contin ual up risings 
from hostile tubes, or from ii val claim ants to the Umbrella^ 
vhich vas the sjunbol of soveieignty in that sunny land 
Aiab maraudeis continually jeopardized the life and prop- 
el t3’’ of Em opean tiadeis and tiavelers Lit tle sat isfaction 
could be obtained from the Sultan’s government As a 
result of these turbulent conditions, the th irteen Powers, 
including the United States, vho had once cooperated to 
suppress the Baibaiy Piiatcs, signed with the Sultan of 
Morocco m 1880 the Conven tion of Madiid This provided 
for the proper piotection of foreigneis in Moiocco and 
piomised the m osuravored-na tion treatment to all the Sig- 
natory Powers The two European countries which were 
most diiectly inteiested in Moiocco, because of geogra phical 
propii^uity and histor ic ass ociations, weie ^ain and 
France 

Spam had inheri ted or conqu ei ed during the sixteenth 
centuiy a number of settlements on the N oith c oast, be- 
tween the Stiaits of Gibi altar on the West, and the French 
territorj’- of Algeiia on the ^st These, however, veie 
separated from the Moroc can inte iior bj^ the line of Riff 
Mountains, so that Spain did not aspi ie to acquire any of 
the Moroccan hinterland If a partition of Morocco was 
to take place. Spam merely wished to be assured of the 
Mediterranean coastal stiip and ot some seaports on the 
Atlantic coast opposite the Canary Islands for their pro- 
tection 

France, though further removed .from Morocco geo- 
graphically, had in reality a closer and more vital mterest 

Amer Jour of Intemattonal Law, VI (1912), supplement, pp 18-24 
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in the country Beginning in 1830, she had gradually built 
up a great colony in Algeri a, or, to speak more correctly, 
had extended Prance into Algeria, for Algeria was not a 
colony in the ordinary sense of the word It was divided 
mto departments like France, was represented m the French 
Chamber of Deputies, and persons boin in Algeria enjoyed 
all the full rights of French citizens As the French extended 
their control sout hward toward the Sahar a, there was no 
effective natural boundary se naratmg their territories from 
those of the Sultan of Morocco Algeria in consequence 
was subjected to conti nual raids fro m the plundering Mo- 
roccan tribesmen Prance could have no peace on the 
wes tern borde r of Algeria so long as turbulent conditions 
continued to prevail m Morocco The French, therefore, 
came to feel that the saf^y and destin y of A lgeria, as well 
as their aspiration^for a g reat Nort h Afric^ Colonial JEm- 
pire, made it imperative for them to extend their c^trol 
over Morocco, either by po lice ^supe rvision, or by a prot ec- 
torate, or by di rect anne xation 

But I taly , England, and Germany al^ had political, as 
well as commercial interests in Morocco 

04 The mournful tale of them is to be found m the despatches m 
the French Livre Jaune Affaires du Maroc (Pans, 1905), passim 

95 Sir Thomas Barclay, well informed, as to the relative commercial 
interests of the various nations, says “As it is still currently supposed 
in both England and France that Germany’s brusque entry upon the 
scene was more or less gratuitous and that she intervened in view of 
possible interests to come, I may mention as explanatory facts that 
Germany had considerable interests in Morocco, m some respects greater 
interests than France In 1901 the tonnage of ships calling at Moroccan 
ports was 434,000 for Great Britain, 260,000 for Germany, 239,000 for 
France, and 198,000 for Spam At all ports, except Safi, England is an 
‘easy first’, but as between France and Germany the latter is ahead 
at Casablanca, much ahead at Mazagan, and overwhelmingly ahead at 
Safi At Mogador Germany shows a tonnage of 44,000 against France 
with 24,000 As regards imports mto Morocco, Great Britain m 1901 
stood first with 24,000,000 f , against France with 10,000,000 f , and Ger- 
many and Belgium with 3,000,000 f , each Spam could only show 600,000 f 
Of exports from Morocco, Great Britain received 12,000,000 f, France 
6j00fl 000 f , Spam 5,000,000 f , and Germany 4,000,000 f Germany’s interest. 
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Italy, being without colonies, cast her eyes covetously 
toward Morocco, especially after the French had stepped 
into T unis ah ead of her But m 1 900 France bought oS 
Italy’s claims by the secret promise not to oppose Italian 
aspirations to Tnpoh 

England, possessing one of the Pillars of Hercules at 
Gibraltar, was determined that the other PjUar at Ceuta 
must never come into the hands of a strong European Power 
lilve France, otherwise the English navy and English com- 
imerce would lose that vital control of th e entran ce to the 
, Mediterranean, which Gibraltar had assured to her for two 
centuries Ceuta belonged to Spam, but Spam was so 
weak, especially after the Spanish-Amencan War, that 
England was content to have her retain it, she had no fear 
that Spam would ever dispute British control of the Straits 
England also coveted Tangier, partly because of her large 
trade there If she could not acquire Tangier for herself, 
she was at least determined not to let it fall into the hands 
of any other Great Power England likewise wished to 
prevent any Europ ean Power from establishing a coa hng 
station or na val b ase on the Atlantic coast of Morocco 

Germany was chiefly mterested in pres erving and 
exten ding h er rapidly growmg commercial int erests m 
Morocco Some Germans, including some Foreign Office 
personages, wanted a Ger man colo ny in West Mor occo 
which would open n ew ma rkets for German goods, afford a 
much needed source for iron ore, and offer a convenient 
coalin^_station and nav al b ase for the German fleet m the 
Atlantic But the Kaiser was oppose d to piessmg this, for 
fear of antagonizmg England and Fran ce. 

By the opening of the twentieth century, it became m- 
creasmgly evident that the Sultan, in spite of the Madrid 

it IS seen, was substantial, and among Morocco ports Mazagan and 
Mogador were places at which Germany was developing a considerable 
Morocco trade” , Barclay, Thirty Years Anglo-Fr&nch Bermniscences, p 276 
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Convention, was una ble to mai ntain order and protect 
foreigners properly As the scramble for colonial posses- 
sions became mor e mtense among the Powers, there was 
danger that one or another of them, probabl y. Pranc e, would 
find reasons for intervenmg and depriving the Sultan of 
his mde pend ence, or his te rritori es, or both The future of 
Morocco therefore became one of t he most lively subject s 
of secre^discussion among the diplomats of Europe 

Mr Joseph Chamberlain broached the question very 
privately to the German Ambassador on Nove mber 3, 1899 , 
suggestmg a s ecret conventi on Germany was to renounce 
all claims to the Medit erranean coasts of Morocco, including 
Tan gier, m return, “England could make Germany the most 
extensi ve conce ssions on the Atlantic coast ” Chamber- 
lain, however, wanted the matter kept secret for the present 
from his Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury Bulow was inter- 
ested in the suggestion, and it was discussed behind Lord 
Salisbury’s back by the Kaiser on his visit to England a 
few weeks later But the Kaiser, foreshadowing the con- 
sistent attitude he adopted m the following years, had no 
gre at desire for German terntorial acquisitions on the West 
coast or anywhere else in Morocco “He himself had never 
had great mterest m this question,” he told Eckardstem, 
“and he had never understood why Germans placed such 
mterest m it ” In spite of fresh misgivmgs aroused every- 
where by the French occupation of Mo roccan territory at 
Touat, m t he sprmg of 1900 . Chamberlains sugges tion cam e 
to nothing , owing in part to Sahsbur y’s reserve d and nega- 
tive attitude 

Bulow did not care to mterfere m the Touat affair, 
“because today this would be equivalent to the possibility 
of a war with France He adopted his usual prudent but 
sphmx-like pohcy of “wait and see ” In spite of recurrmg 


86GP, XVH, 297 
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rumors of possible Anglo-French and Franco-Spanish agree- 
ments contemplating a possible paitition of Morocco, he 
mamtamed this attitude for nearly thiee year s Then, 
on March 16, 1904, he leceived a telegram from the Kaiser, 
recounting a visit to Km g Alfons o at Vigo William II 
had congratulated the Spanish King upon the rumored 
FrancorSpanish arr angemen ts for a partition of Morocco, 
and had declared that Germany wished no te i ritorial 
acquisitions, Germany wanted only the safeguarding of her 
co mmercial interest s — *^op en po rts, railway concessions, and 
the importat ion of man ufactuies,’^Jand perhaps by way of 
compensation the Spanish Island of Fernando Po in the 
Gulf of Gumea off the German Kameiun coast, for which 
Germany would pay geneiously (jThis declaration of 
German dfsi ir^^i^stedness in Moroccan territory caused some 
dismay to Bulow and his Foreign Office colleagues, who 
had been inclined to think Germany might w’^ell secure some 
share of the disintegrating Sherifian Empire But the 
Kaiser’s declaratio n tied then hand s -In spite of the clam- 
ormgs of Pan-Germans on the one hand, and of Anglo- 
French suspicions on the other, the K aiser’s declar ation laid 
down on e of the guiding p rinciples of German Moroccan 
policy m the following years 

Within a few days of the Vigo declaration, one of the 
Sultan’s officials cast into prison a Moroccan i n Ge rman 
employ, without giving reasons to the Ge rman co nsul in 
accordance with custom The consul protested, but could 
get no satisfaction and no release for the imprisoned man 
German officials suspected tliat the Sultan was being en- 
couraged in his defi ant attitude by the Enghsh or the 
Fr ench They were the more indignant because some 
months earlier a Ger man citizen (Gen the) had bee n robb ed 
and murdered m Moro cco, and the Sultan had replied 

100 May, 1901, to March, 1904, GP, XVII, 332-362 
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evasively to demands for an indemnity to the murdered 
man’s family Bulow and his GeimaH~Foreign Office col- 
leagues feared that unless energetic steps were taken, Ger- 
m an prestige, an d consequently Germ an trade and infl uence 
m Morocco, would suffer seriously Bulow begged the 
Kaiser to consent to sendi ng a Germ an warship to Tangier 
to impress upon the Sultan the advisability of giving speedy 
satisfaction to German demands m these two matters But 
the Kaiser was unwilling to sanction such a demonstra- 
tion He knew that Anglo-French negotiations concern- 
ing Morocco were on tlie pomt of being signed, and wisely 
decided that sendmg a ship to Tangier just at this moment 
would arouse suspicion as to the gen umeness of his V igo 
declaration of Germany’s territorial dismterestedness He 
believed that, 

"forceful pressure by Germany against Morocco ought to 
be considered only after our giievances against Morocco 
have been brought fully with the facts to the knowledge of 
the three Powers most interested in Morocco [England 
France and Spain] It could then be pointed out that 
remedial measures against the attitude of the Moi ocean 
Government lay in rhe interests, not of Geimany alone, but 
of all Europeans, and that Germany would gladly have the 
support and coopeiation of the three aforesaid Powers in 
restoring by proper measures the injured piestige of Euro- 
peans m Morocco ” 

Accordmgly, in spite of arguments by Bulow, Lichnow- 
sky, and German officials m Morocco, the Kaiser’s decision 
prevailed and no German naval demonstrat ion took place. 
But the Kai ser’s hope that dis orders m Morocco could be 
' dealt with through the friendly cooperation of all the Pow- 
ers most directly concerned was vain 

At this very moment. Lord Lansdowne and M Paul 

102 Bulow to the Kaiser, Mar 30, 1904, GJf , XX, 197-199 
losAoril 3, 1904, GP, XX, 200 
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Gambon, the French Ambassador m London, were signing 
the famous Anglo-French Convention of April '8, 1904, 
concernmg Egypt and Morocco which has been indicated 
above Its "Pubhc Articles” disclaimed, of course, any 
mtention of altering the pohtical stat^ ^f Morocco, but at 
the same time “recognized that it appertamed particularly 
to France to preserve order there”. 

Art I [France gives England a free hand in Egypt as 
indicated above at note 90] 

Art II The Government of the French Republic de- 
clare that they have no intention of altering the political 
status of Morocco His Britannic Majesty’s Government 
recognise that it appertains to France, more particularly 
as a Power whose dominions are coterminous for a great 
distance with those of Morocco, to preserve order in that 
country, and to provide assistance for the puipose of all 
administrative, economic, financial and military reforms 
which it may require They declare that they will not ob- 
struct the action taken by France for this purpose, provided 
that such action shall leave intact the rights which Great 
Britain enjoys in Morocco in virtue of treaties, conventions 
and usage 

Art VIII The two Governments, inspired by their sin- 
cere feeling of friendship for Spam, take into special con- 
sideration the interests which that country derives from her 
geographical position and hei territorial possessions on the 
Moorish coast 

Art IX The two Governments agree to afford one an- 
other their diplomatic support, in order to obtain the execu- 
tion of the clauses of the present declaration regarding Egypt 
and Morocco. 

Important “Secret Articles,” however, contemplated an 
eventual partition of Morocco between France and' Spain: 

Art II [England has no present intention of proposing 
changes in Egypt, but, in case she~ should consider it desir- 
able to introduce reforms, France] will not refuse to enter- 
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tarn any such proposals, on the understanding that His 
Britannic Majesty’s Government will agree to entertain the 
suggestions that the Government of the French Republic 
may have to make to them with a view of introducing simi- 
lar leforms m Morocco 

Art III The two governments agree that a certain ex- 
tent of Moorish territory adjacent to Melilla, Ceuta, and 
other presides should, whenever the Sultan ceases to exercise 
authority over it, come vnthin the sphere of influence of Spain 
and the administration of the coast from Melilla as far 
as, but not including, the heights on the right bank of the 
Sebou shall be entrusted to Spam 

Nevertheless, Spam would have to undertake not 
to alienate the whole, or a part, of the territories placed 
under her authority or m her sphere of influence 


It IS curious to note how casually Viscount Grey and 
M Poincare speak of these secret articles contemplating the 
partition* of Morocco and seek to minimize their importance 
Grey says the agreement with Prance ‘Vas all made pubhc 
except a clause or two of no importance ” It is charac- 
teristic of his psychology that when he has to deal with 
something disagreeable or repugnant, which does not fit in 
with his conception of things, he rationalizes it into think- 
mg it “of no importance ” M. Poincare likewise speaks 
of the secret Moroccan arrangement as destined to remain 
“temporarily” secret 

Upon the announcement of the public articles, the Span- 
isl^r ofesse?'toJ )elfurious_ they haH not been consulted, 
they had been treated as quantite negligeoBle, this humilia- 

104 See note 90 above 


105 Twenty-Five Years, I, 49 

106 So, for instance, in evpiaimng the omission from the report of 
his speech in Parliament on Aug 3, 1914, of the last sentence in his 
1912 note to Paul Gambon, Grey says, “Perhaps I thought the last 
sentence unimportant”, ibid, II, 17 Similarly he continually seeks to 
minimize the political importance of the vital naval and military “con- 
versations” carried on with France in the followmg years 

107 Service de la France, 1, 107 
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tion endangered their dynasty, with clenched fists (pru* 
dently kept m his pocket), the Spanish Ambassador declared 
to Delcasse that “this Anglo-Fiench Convention will have 
serious consequences and mvolve unforeseeable complica- 
tions ” But Delcasse speedily bought off Spanish objec- 
tions by providing that Spam should have her proper share 
when INIorocco was partitioned. By the Franco-Spanish 
Moi ocean Convention of October 3, 1904, in secret articles, 
Spam gave her approval to the Anglo-French agreement of 
April 8, 1904, and both France and Spam piously declaied 
that they would remain firmly committed to the integrity 
of the Moroccan Empire under the sovereignty of the Sul- 
tan But secret articles, which of course were communi- 
cated to Lord Lansdowne, fiankly contemplated quite the 
opposite 

In dehmitmg the spheres of influence, the Spanish were 
to be given the northern coastal strip on the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic, and the French were to have the vast 
hinterland The boundaiies were virtually identical with 
those which were actually adopted for the French and 
Spanish protectorates which were arranged by M Poincare 
in 1912 109 

It has been asserted by a German historian,iio though 
without proof, that the German Government m some un- 
official way speedily became informed of the secret articles, 
and saw in them an evidence of the hostile feeling which 
France had nurtured against her ever smee 1870 The 
assertion has been endorsed by Mr Gooch m and others, 
but appears to be without foundation There is no tangible 

108 Report of Prince Radolm, German Ambassador at Pans, April 29, 
1904, GP, XX, 169, c/ pp 170-194 for the cautious German attitude 
during the ensuing Franco-Spanish negotiations 

109 Cf Poincare, I, 106-118 

110 Veit Valentin, Deutschlands Aucsenpohhh (Berlin, 1921), p 54 

111 Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, III, 340, cj also 
G Lowes Dickinson, The International Anarchy, p 124 
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evidence in Die Grosse Pohtik that Germany was definitely 
acquainted at this time with the double-faced bargain which 
Lansdowne and Delcasse had made and m which Spain 
participated. Had it been definitely known to Germany, it 
would surely be mdicated in the recent German documents, 
as an evidence of Albion's perfidy and Delcasse’s deviltry 
It was not necessary, however, for Germany to have been 
definitely told what had been done Given the knowledge 
of French ambitions and mterests m Morocco, she could 
easily surmise the truth ' She correctly suspected that there 
was more to the Anglo-French agreements than met the 
e ye in the pubhshed" articles But though not without 
suspicions as to the fate awaiting Morocco, Bulow and 
Holstein seem chiefly to have suspected that "France and 
England had made some secret deal in regard to the parti- 
tion of China, or had entered into some sof tbf 'an~alliance 
aimed against Germany 

Who were the originators of the Entente Cordiale and 
what were their motives? M Tardieu, who stood close to 
Delcasse and had good information, says, “The Enghsh 
Kmg was the initiator of th e rap prochement He’ it was 
who both conceive d and fa cilitate d it v^le'many still be- 
lieved that the moment was premature ” Lord Cromei 
spoke of it as the “work of that very eminent diplomatist. 
His Majesty the King, and LqrdXansdowne ” That the 
mam' impulse to it came from the_si3e o f E ngland and not 
France grew to be a very general opinion both in England 
and on the Continent, and it was certainly greeted with more 
general enthusiasm in England than in France Tardieu, 

112 GP, XIX, 548 

113 GP , XX, 16, 27-30, 599-698 

114 Tardieu, France and the Alliances, p 60 

115 Speech on receiving the freedom of the City ot London, Oct 28. 
1907, Annual Register, 1907, p 242 

116 (7/ J A Farrer, England Under Edward VII, pp 89-94 See, 
however, Lee, King Edward VII, II, 216-257, and the recent British Docu- 
ments, II, 253-407, which show that King Edward’s influence has corn- 
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however, throughout his volume seems to over-emphasize 
England’s role and England’s advantages from the Moroc- 
can agreement There is no doubt that Delcasse, from the 
moment he took charge of the French Foreign Office m 
1898, had worked eagerly for the extension of French influ- 
ence in Morocco He had made a treaty with Spam with 
this m view in 1900, but the treaty was bound to be abortive 
so long as the greatest Naval Power with large Moroccan 
mterests did not give her consent Hence, one of his reasons 
for a rapprochement with England His hlimster of Colo- 
nies, M Etienne, and his London Ambassador, Paul Gam- 
bon, energetically supported him and weie waimly sec- 
onded by Lord Lansdowne and Lord Cromer 

As to the motives, those on the English side were pri- 
mal ily somewhat as follows Having decided to abandon 
splendid isolation and having failed to receive a satisfactory 
response from Geimany to Chamberlam’s alliance feelers, 
England naturally turned to France In view of the grow- 
ing friction between Russia and Japan, endmg m the out- 
break of war between the two m February, 1904, and the 
fact that England was allied to Japan, and France to Russia, 
it was important to establish cordial relations with Fiance 
to prevent the Russo-Japanese War from involving Eng- 
land and France against one another England "desired to 
avoid the danger of havmg the war m the Far East spread 
to Europe She perhaps also wanted to forestall the possible 
renewal of the Triple combmation of 1895 (Russia, Ger- 
many, France) for concerted pressure against Japan in 
jthe Far EastJ^'^ England smcerely desired to wipe off 
the slate the numerous causes of friction which had so fre- 

i ~ 

monly been exaggerated, and that the chief initiative came from Del- 
casse and the French 

117 According to the belief of Bemstorff, German Charge d’Afifaires 
in London, which was at first shared by Bulow and the Kaiser, this was a 
strong English motive in the rapprochement with France , GR v XX, 14- 
21, and also 23, 31, 173 
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'|yd_frmn_Jbrought her to thejverge of war witl^rance m the 
^ ed Gerrf Fmally, and~]^rhaps the most important, as Lord 
miscM believes, was the desire for freedom of action in 
jnori^^. There is httle conclusive evidence that at the out- 
os^et England planned to isolate Germany or to encourage 
France to count , on _ England for more than diplomatic 
support, and even this was to be hmited to the case of 
Morocco On the other hand, there is much evidence that, 
with m a fe w months, the Anglo-French Entente came to 
have a far wider significance mimical to. the .peace of Eu- 
rope — partly owing to Germany’s clumsy and alarming 
diplomatic gestures 

On the French side the motives were m part somewhat 
the same The French were determined tp_avoid being 
involved m war on account of the ambitions of her Rus- 
sian ally m the Far East They wished to e nd th e long- 
standmg' friction., with England They desired freedom of 
action in Morocco 'And they hoped to secure England as 
.'a friehfi, or possibly as an ally, m order to build up a com- 
bination of Powers, equal to, or stronger than, the Triple 
AUiance France had coine pamfully Jo reahze that her 
alhance with Russia was of less value than s^Jhad. antici- 
pated, at th^time of its formation, that it would be Russia 
had given her little or no support at Fashqda and^on other 
critic^ ocGasions,'and['no^she appeared to be so involved 
in the Far East as to be of httle support to France m case 
of a Franco-German war Delcasse had no thought of 
abandoning 'the^ alhance with Russia, but he believed that 
close relations with^England would help to compensate 
France for the lessened value of tlie Franco-Russian 
alliance 

By^l9Q4 Deleav e 3ad thus bought off the Moroccan 
claims of Italy and England, by promising these ciiuntries 
a flee hand m_Tripo]i_a 5 d Eg 3 ^t respectively, and he had 

118 Grey, I, 4Sff, emphasizes this motive 
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satisfied Spam with a sphere of mfluence 
Morocco He assumed that he could now proceet^^g^^j-g^y 
to the “pacific penetration” of the rest of 
Empire without paying any attention to the natural u-r^g 
of Germany He believed that France at last had risen to 
such a strong diplomatic position, with Russia as an ally 
and England as a friend, that she could risk ignoring the 
country which had seized Alsace-Lorrame and long dom- 
inated Europe In this he was mistaken He was griev- 
ously mistaken As a French critic has well said, “With 
mcredible blindness the Government took precautions with 
everybody, except the only one of its neighbors whom it 
had serious cause to fear”'^^® And as Mr Gooch has justly 
pointed out, “It is regrettable that the British Cabmet did 
not perceive — or at any rate did not help France to per- 
ceive — the wisdom of securing German consent by a sola- 
tium Though the Secret Treaties of 1904 reserved no 
share for Great Britam in the contingent partition of Mor, 
rocco, and though it has been argued that it was' reasonabl 
for the contractmg paities to make alternative arrange 
ments m the event of Morocco collapsing from mternal 
weakness, our share m the transaction which suggested 
double-dealmg mvolves the British Government in partial 
responsibihty for the crises of 1905 and 1911 ” 

THE IMOEOCCO CRISIS OF 1905 

It is commonly believed in France and England that the 
Kaiser’s spectacular visit to Tangier on Mar ch 31, 190 5^ 
followed by Delcasse’s fall on June__^ were the results 
of a German effort, by a threat of force . ,at a moment when 
France’s ally la y prostrate m the Far East, to test or break 
up the newly formed .Entente Cordiale and separate Eng- 


119 Tardieu, France and the Alliances, pp 178-182 

120 R Millet, Notre Politique exteneure, p 224 

aai Gooch, Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, HI, 340 
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la nd from Fran ce But this belief, as the recently pub- 
lished German documents sho-w.^s not altogether correct 
The misconception has arisen in part from prejudice and 
Ignorance, and m part from the fact that writers have sup- 
posed that the Kaiser’s Bjorkd maneuver and Bulow’s 
Morocco moves formed parts of one and the same consistent 
German policy 

Confronted suddenly with the accomphshed fact of an 
Anglo-French Agreement, in which Germany had not been 
consulted t hough German intere sts were mvolved, and in 
which there w ere good reaso ns for suspecting that seci et 
cl auses lurke d be hmd the pubhc dec larations. Bulow and 
the Kaiser both felt that somet hing m ust be done But 
they differed as to what this should be 

Bulo w preferred to ado pt a sphinx-hke silence, waiting 
until Delcasse should for mally notify Germ any of the 
Adoroccan agreement, and o ffer guarant ees for her com- 
mercial interests and some equiv alent comp ensations When 
D elc asse had continued to ignore Germany for nearly a year . 
Bulow tried to Serve notice on him bv forcing the Kaiser 
to make the spectacu lar diplomatic ges ture at Tangier in 
March, 1905 This was altogether repugnant to the Kaiser, 
Nothmg show's this more strilcmgly than a phrase m one 
of his letters to Bulow 

Do not forget that you persuaded me personally, against 
my will, to go to Tangier for the sake of the success of your 

122 ( 7 / Tardieu, pp 1702, Bourgeois et Pages, pp 3072, Viscount 
Grey reiterates this belief in at least four passages, Twenty-Five Years, I, 
51, 69, 75, 99 c/ also 108 f So for instance p 51 “In British minds, cer- 
tainly m my own, the Anglo-French Agreement was not regarded as 
more than I 'have described it It was the subsequent attempts of Ger- 
many to shake or break it that turned it into an Entente These at- 
tempts were not long in coming The German Emperor made a visit 
that was like a demonstration at Tangier, and in 1905 the German 
Govemnient forced the French, by what was practically a challenge, 
to dismiss M Delcasse (their Minister for Foreign A2airs who had made 
the Franco-British Agreement) and to agree to an international con- 
ference about Morocco” 
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Morocco policy Read through my telegrams prior to the 
Tangier \isit It was to please j’-ou, for the sake of the 
Fatherland, that I landed, mounted a strange horse in spite 
of m}’- equestrian disability due to my shrivelled left arm, 
and might'have come within a hair of losing my life — which 
was your venture [iaas Ihr Einsatz war] I rode among 
Spanish anarchists because you wanted it and your policy 
was to benefit by it I 

Their divergence in views is further indicated by the 
fact that Bulow did not keep his imperial master fully 
infornjcd_pn ^ phases of the Mo roccan affair, which he 
and Holstem w^ere^cdiiducti ng The greater part of the 
documents in Dm Grosse Polittk on the hlorocco Crisis 
bear no marginal notes by the Kaiser, and w^ere apparently 
not so regularly submitted nor so fully summarized for him 
as w'as usually the case It is also hlcely that one reason 
for Bulow’s later threat of resignation was his hope that 
the Kaiser would beseech him to remain, and he would then 
retain office with a stronger and freer hand 

The K aiser, on t he other hand, wis hed to avoid anta go- 
nizmg French suscep^ilites Witnhis “anU-English com- 
plex’^ and his iiihenteci^traditional friendship betw een 
Hohenzollern an d Romano v, he washed to avert the possible 
danger lurking inHie Anglo-French Agreement b}’’ reahzmg 
his dream of a “Continental League '* This flitted fre 
quently before his imagination throughout his reign It 
was a method of r eviving the A lhance of the Th ree Em- 
perors so far as w^as possible after the Ts^ had entered into 
alliance with France He hoped to use his personal influ- 

123 Kaiser to Bulow, beseeching him not to resign, Aug 11, 1905, GP, 
XIX, 497 f 

124(7/ GP, XI, 67-92, XIV, 559 f marginal note 2, XIX, 303-350, 
435-528, and XX, passim According to Kuropatkm’s Diary, Nov 17, 1902 
(Krasnyi Arlhiv, II, 10), the Kaiser at maneu\ers in 1896 or 1897 had 
discussed with General Obruchev how desirable would be a Franco-Russian- 
German Coalition as a means of dictating to England Obruchev had 
mentioned it to President Faure who thought it “worth being studied” 
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ence over the weak -willed Tsar to draw Russia into a 
defensive alliance with Germany Russia would then get 
her ally France to join it B y thus associating the Triple 
and Dual Alha nces, he would form a league of the five gre at 
Conti nental P owers This would put an en d to the danger 
to Europe which existed from the antagonism of the two 
groups It would help to assu re the pe ace of the world 
It would also be able to hold m check England’s overweenmg 
nava l and colonial pow er Incidentally, it wou ld incre ase 
his own p restige and influen ce, because Germany would be 
the domi nating mem ber nf-t.heJeague This dream perhaps 
was fantastic and impossible of realization, but it formed 
the burden o f the mterestmg letters from ^'Willy” jto 
“Nick y” "during the Russo-Ja^nese War At last, for a 
brief moment of ecstatic joy m July, 1905, it did seem about 
to come true 


(a) THE kaiser’s bjohko policy 

The Kaiser had been cruismg in northern waters and 
suddenly suggested to the Tsar that they meet on their 
yachts at Bjorko. The fact that Erance had just dropped 
Delcasse, as we shall see later, and was mchned to accept 
Germany’s proposal for a Moroccan Conference, seemed to 
indicate that Erance had abandoned hopes of' revanche and 
might at last be brought mto more satisfactory relations 
with Germany through the Tsar’s influence So the Kaiser 
decided to talce advantage of the Bjorko interview and of 

125 C/ my article, "The Kaiser’s Secret Negotiations with the Tsar, 
1904-05”, m the Amer Hist Rev , XXIV, 48-72 (Oct, 1918) This may 
now be supplemented by GP, XIX, passim (especially 435-528), A 
Tzvolski, Memoirs, ch ii, E J Dillon, The Eclipse of Russia, chs xvi-xviri, 
H von Moltke, Ermnerungen, p 325 ff, Witte, Memoirs, pp 415-430, A 
Savinsky, “Guillaume II et la Russie”, m Rev des Deux Mondes, Dec , 
1922, 765^02, the Russian documents in "Russko-germanskii dogovor 1905 
goda, zakliuchennyi v Berke” [Russo-German treaty of 1905, concluded 
at Bjorko], in Krasnyi Arkhiv, V, 5-49 (1924), also in German trans- 
lation m KSP, II, 453-500 (Nov, 1924), and A Savinsky, Recollections, 
of a Russian Diplomat, London, 1927 Cf also Taube, pp 45-84 
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the Tsar’s difficulties aiising from the war wuth Japan to 
leopen the negotiations of the preceding autumn with the 
Tsar and secure his signature to a treaty of alliance Some 
months earlier such a tieaty had been discussed between 
them and a diaft had been drawn up only to be rejected 
by Russia for fear of offending IVance Now, perhaps, was 
the tmie for getting it signed after all 

The Hohenzollem steamed mto tlie harbor of Bjorko 
and dramatically dropped anchor along side of the Polar 
Star “Willy” and “Nicky” exchanged visits It was a 
scene wffiich appealed vividly to the Kaisei’s histrionic 
temperament His exaltation of mind may be judged by a 
few selections from his autograph letter to Bulow, wffiich 
covers six prmted pages, giving the story of wdiat happened 
in the cabm of the Polar Star 


Wisby, July 25, 1905 

My dear Bulow 

By ray telegiams you have already learned that the 
work of rapprochement has been crowned and the game 
won 

And now that it is done, one is surprised and says How 
IS such a thing possible? Por me the answer is very clear' 
God has ordained and willed it thus, in spite of all man’s 
wut, in scorn of all man's intrigues, He has brought together 
wdiat belonged together! What Russia rejected in pride last 
wunter, and what she tried in her love of intrigue to turn 
against us, that now she has most joyfully accepted as 
a gracious gift after the fearful, stern, and humiliating hand 
of the Lord has brought her low I have done so much 
thinking in the last days that my head has throbbed to be 
sure that I am acting aright, always to keep in mind the in- 
terests of my country no less than those of the Monarchical 
Idea in general 

Finally, I raised my hands to the Lord above us all and 
committed myself to Him and prayed Him to lead and guide 
me as He wished, I was only the tool in His hands and I 
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/ould do whatsoever He would inspire me to do, though the 
task be ever so hard And finally I also uttered the vish of 
the Old Dessauer at Kesselsdorf, that if He did not wish to 
help me He should at least not help the other side Then 
I felt myself wonderfully strengthened, and the will and 
purpose became ever firmer and clearer within me “You 
will put it through no matter what the cost I” So I looked 
forward to the interview full of confidence 

And what did I find7 A warm, amiable, enthusiastic 
reception, such as one receives only from a friend who loves 
one heartily and sincerely The Tsar threw his arms around 
me and pressed me to him as though I were his own brother, 
and he looked at me again and again with eyes that revealed 
his gratitude and joy [The Kaiser noted the absence of 
Lamsdorf, to whom he applied an unprintable epithet ] 

The Tsar said he was burning to have a thorough- 
going discussion We lighted our cigarettes and were soon 
in medias res He was uncommonly pleased with our Mor- 
occo agreement [for a conference at Algeciras] which would 
open the way for permanent good relations with Prance He 
heartily approved my hope that from it a lasting under- 
standing, perhaps even an “agreement,” with France might 
blossom forth 

When I pointed out that in spite of egging on by Eng- 
land, France had down-right refused to take up our chal- 
lenge [in consenting to drop Delcasse] and therefore no 
longer wanted to fight for Alsace-Lorraine, he said quickly 
“Yes, that I saw, it is quite clear that the Alsace-Lorraine 
question is closed once for all, thank God>” Our talk then 
turned on England, and it very soon appeared that the Tsar 
feels a deep personal anger at England and the King He 
called Edward VII the greatest “mischief-maker” and the 
most dangerous and deceptive intriguer in the world 1 
could only agree with him, adding that I especially had had 
to suffer from his intrigues in recent years He has a 
passion for plotting against every power, of making “a 
little agreement,” whereupon the Tsar interrupted me, strik- 
ing the table with his fist, “Well, I can only say he shall 
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not get one from me and never in my life against Germany 
or you, my word of honor upon it'” 

[After dinner on the Hohenzollern the Kaiser next day 
with a draft of the hoped-for treaty in his pocket, visited 
the Polar Star The conversation again turned on the sub- 
ject of England’s intrigues against Russia in connection with 
the war with Japan ] 

I soon observed how deeply injured the Tsar felt by 
the attitude of France in the Dogger Bank Affair, and how, 
at England’s behest, Rodjestvenski had been chased out of 
Cochin-China, virtually into the hands of the Japs “The 
French behaved like scoundrels to me , by order of England, 
my Ally left me in the lurch, and now look at Brest' How 
they fraternize with the English . . What shall I do in 
this disagreeable situation?” 

Now I felt the moment was come' . “How would it 
be, if we, too, should make a ‘little agreement?’ Last 
winter we talked about it . ” “0 yes, to be sure, I re- 
member well, but I forget the contents of it What a pity 
I haven’t got it here ” “I have a copy, which I happen to 
have quite by chance in my pocket ” 

The Tsar took me by the arm and he drew me out of the 
dining room into his father’s cabin and immediately shut 
all the doors himself “Show it to me, please ” His dreamy 
eyes sparkled 

I drew the envelope out of my pocket and unfolded the 
paper on Alexander Ill’s writing desk in front of the por- 
trait of the Tsar’s mother He read once, tv ice and a third 
time, the text which has already been sent you I prayed 
God that He would be with us now and incline the young 
ruler It was still as death There was no sound but that 
of the sea The sun seemed gay and cheerful in the cozy 
cabin Right before me, glistening white lay the Hohen- 
zollern, and aloft in the morning breeze, fluttered the im- 
perial flag, on its black cross I was reading the letters, 
Gott mit Uns, when the Tsar’s voice near me said “That is 
quite excellent I quite agree'” 

My heart beats so loudly that I can hear it, I pull 
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mjself together and say, casually, “Should you like to sign 
it? It would be a very nice souvenir of our inlerview ’ He 
scanned the paper again, and then he said “Yes, I will ” 
I opened the ink-well and gave him the pen, and he wrote 
with a firm hand “Nicolas,” then he handed the pen to me 
and I signed When I arose he clasped me into his arms 
deeply moved and said “I thank God and I thank you, 
it will be of the most beneficial consequences for my country 
and yours, you are Russia’s only real friend in the w'hole 
world I have felt that through the w’hole war and I know 
it” Tears of joy stood in my eyes — to be sure drops of 
W'ater were trickling down my forehead and back — and I 
thought of Frederick William III, Queen Louise, Grandpa 
and Nicholas I Were they not close by at that moment? 
Undoubtedly they were looking down from above and were 
all surely full of joy I 

Thus has the morning of July 24, 1905 at Bjorko become 
a turning point in the history of Europe, thanks to the grace 
of God, and a great relief in the situation for my dear 
Fatherland which at last will be freed from the frightful 
Franco-Russian pincers 

The Kaiser’s prayerful optimism and emotional fervor 
were soon given a dash of cold water by Bulow His Chan- 
cellor threatened to resign His pretext was that the Kaiser 
had ventured on his own responsibility to modify slightly 
the draft sent him from the Foreign Office The Kaiser 
had added the two words, “m Europe,” so that Article II 
read “In case one of the two Empires shall be attacked 
by a European Power, its Ally wiU aid it in Europe with 
all its military and naval forces” The Kaiser’s added 
words had the positive advantage for Germany that she 
assumed no obligations to help the Tsar on the frontier of 
India or in the Far East, where Russia was most hkely to* 

120 G P , XIX, 458-465 The quoted passages are m English m the 
original, as the Kaiser was evidently giving as nearly as possible the 
Tsar’s exact words English was the language which “Willy” and “Nicky" 
regularly used to one another 
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come into conflict with England. Bulow’s threatened resig- 
nation wa^-an unexpected and stunning blow The Kaiser 
coulfl'iic ^ part with him He offered to get the Tsar to 
■mange the treaty back to its original form and made an 
appeal which Bulow could not refuse 

You aie worth 100,000 times more to me and the Father- 
land than all the treaties m the world . . No, my friend, 
stay in office and wuth me, and w^e will work further in com- 
mon together ad ma:]orem Germamae glonam After 
the receipt of this letter, telegraph me, “All right,” so that I 
shall know you will stay Because the morning after the 
arrival of your letter of resignation would no longer find 
your Emperor alive Think of my poor wife and chil- 
dren ? 1“’’ 

The Kaiser was soon to suffer a still more stunning blow, 
which knocked his whole dream mto a cocked hat When 
the Tsar revealed the treaty to his Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Count Lamsdorf “could not beheve his eyes or ears ” 
After studying over the problem for most of the night, he 
explained to the Tsar the serious significance of the docu- 
ment signed m the cabin of the Polar Star He made it 
clear to his master how contrary the Bjorko Treaty was to 
the spint of the Franco-Russian Alliance, and how unlikely 
it wms that France could be forced, volens nolens, into such 
a combination with Germany and Russia Nicky therefore 
had to write as tactfully as he could to Willy 

This document, of immense valour, ought to be strength- 
ened, or made clearer, so as to enable all parties concerned 
to fulfill their duties honestly and frankly 

During your stay at Bjorkoe I did not have with me the 
documents signed by my Father, which clearly define the 
principles of the Franco-Russian Alliance 

The first steps taken wuth the object of trying to find 
out whether the French Government could be induced to 


127 GP XIX 497 s- 
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join our new treaty showed us that it is a diflBcult task, and 
that it wall take a long time to prepare to bring it over of 
its free will 

Therefore I think that the coming into force of the Bjoi- 
koe Treaty ought to be put off until we know how the French 
will look upon it 

Great was the Kaiser’s vexation upon the receipt of this 
letter postponing indefinitely the Bjorko Treaty He 
urgently appealed to Nicky to stand by his written agree- 
ment, arguing that the treaty did not conflict with the 
Franco-Kussian Alhance, and that anyw^ay, 

Your Ally has notoriously left you in the lurch during 
the whole [Russo-Japanese] war, whereas Germany helped 
you in every way as far as it could, w^ithout infringing the 
laws of neutrality This puts Russia morally also under ob- 
ligations to us, do ut des Meanwdiile the indiscretions of 
Delcasse have showm the world that, though France is your 
Ally, she nevertheless made an agreement with England 
and was on the verge of surprising Germany, with British 
help, in the middle of peace, while I was doing my best to 
help you and your country, her Ally! Our Moroccan 
business is regulated to entire satisfaction, so that the air 
IS free for better understanding between us Our treaty is 
a very good base to build upon We joined hands and 
signed before God, who heard our vows' I therefore think 
that the treaty can well come into existence What is 
signed IS signed' and God is our testator' 120 

His appeals were unavailing The Kaiser’s hopes for 
a Continental League were permanently dashed to the 
ground 

(b) BULOw’s MOKOCCO POLICY 
To return from the Kaiser’s attempt to secure a defen- 
sive alliance with Russia to his Chancellor’s Moroccan 

128 Nicky to Willy, Oct 7, 1905, GR , XIX, 512 

129 Willy to Nicky, Oct 12, 1905, GR , XIX, 513-514 

130 For the details of the fate of the treaty, see GP, XIX, 515-528 
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'moves The latte r are the more imp ortant, because they 
gave rise to the "Morocco Cr isis of 1905 , and led to the 
mtimate naval and milit ary “conversations’" between France 
and J En^a nd, which are of the highest significance in the 
development of the system of secret alliances 

At a dmner given m his honor at the German Embassy, 
and agam a few days later, on March 23. 19QA M Delcasse 
mentioned informally to Prmce Radohn the negotiations 
for the A nglo-French Agreement w hich was about to be 
signed on April 8 Delcasse indicated the regions it would 
deal with— ewf oundland, Egypt, Morocco , Sokoto, and 
Siam As to Morocco, he repeated that “he wished above 
all else to maintamMhe statiis quo as long as poss ible 
But he said that the weakness of the Sultan's government 
endangered commerce in Morocco, and that France felt it 
desirable to strength eiTllie _Sidta,p^ position and end the 
anarchy “France does not wish to have any special , m - 
tergsls-iii Morocco,” he said, “but it is her task, in the m ter- 
est o f all nations c arrying on trade, to put an end as far 
as possible to the anarchy m thi s neighboring sta te ” 
This was the first d efinite knowled ge which Bulow received 
of the impendmg 'Anglo-French Agreement Aside from 
this mformal notification and the fact that the Public Arti- 
cles were soon prmter Mn the new spapers. Germany was not 
officially liotified of the text, no r formally _con §ulte d by 
France about this agreement, which threatened seiiously to 
interfere with German commercial_rights__an_djo^tical in- 
terests in Morocco Bulow feltdiat Germany JhaT *been 
slighted, and that her prest ige a s well as her matengl inter- 
ests'Tiad been injured To be sure, he at once instructed 
the German newspapers to accept the news, without irrita- 

isiRadoIm to Bulow, March 23, 1904, GP, XX, 5-7, c/ also 266 ff, 
329 f , 396 Delcasse to Bihourd, the French Ambassador in Berlin, 
March 27, 1904, Livre Jaune Affaires du Mnmn T 122, c/ 167 f, 196 f, 
202 ff 
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tion and jealousy, as a new indication of the peaceful situa- 
tion in the world And m his much-quoted speech in th e 
Reichst ag on April 12, he attempted, as usual, to put a 
good face on a bad matter by appearing to weicom^any 
agreements between IVance and England which remove d 
cause s of frictio n./ in answ^er to an interpellation on the 
subject he cautiously stated that he could hardly say 
much, because the English and French Ministers had not 
yet explained it publicly In a dehcate matter of foreign 
affairs, he added, 

I can only say that w'c have no reason to sup pose j liat 
this agreement is directed against any Power w'hatei er It 
seems to be an attempt to eliminate the points of difference 
between France and Great Britain by means of an amicable 
understanding From the point of view of German inter- 
ests we have nothing to complain of, for we do not wish 
to see strained relations between Great Britain and France, 
if only because such a state of affairs would imperil the 
peace of the world, the maintenance of wdiich we sincerely 
desire Concerning Morocco, wdiich constitutes the csser tial 
point of the agreement, w^e are inter ested in this cou ntry, 
as in f act in the rest of the Mediteiranean, principally from 
the eco nomic nomt of vlew^ . We must protect ourj iom- 
mercial in tere sts in Morocco, and we_shairprotect them 

though Bulow certainly underestimated at first the 
pohtical_significance of the new Anglo-French Entente, he 
was far from taking it as hahtlv ns nnp. urnght be le d to 
mffer from his Reichstag speech, which was intended to 
quiet the fears of the German pubhc In fact, it caused 
him and his Foreign^O&ce assistants to do a good deal of 
serious thinkmg during the following weeks He and H ol- 
ste m gradually_ reached a determination to hold t o Ger- 
many’ s rights under the mtemational Morocco Treaty of 
1880, and to ig nore the Anglo-French Moroccan Convention 
132 GP, XX, 12 (April 9) Affaires du Maroc, I, 127 
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u ntil Dcicassc shoul d invite a discu'^sion of it and give 
Geimanj’- an oppoitunity t o be hcaid and perEaps ge t some 
equ ivalent compensations England and France, they felt, 
could not bj’' sepaiate agi cement dep rive third partie s of 
thei r rights in M oiocco Fiance, now given a free hand 
m IMoiocco by England, would try to establish a French 
Econ omic monopoly th ere, as she had done in all her other 
■glomes She woulE^umsify” Morocco by ''peaceful pene- 
tration ” So Gei many’s commeicial r ights and~~int^est s 
would be thi eatened, as the Fiench vould get exclusive 
tradmg and financial piivileges, and a monopolv of railv ay 
and mini ng conces sions Furtheimore, German prestige 
would sutler, if she allowed hloiocco to be disposed of by 
Prance and England as if Geiman}'^ did not exist Holstein 
summed the matter up “If ve let our toes be trodden 
upon m IMoiocco without saying a vord we encourage 
others to do the same thing elsevheie ” 

There were tv o ways by ^uch Gennany might give 
expiession to hei vishes Thi rst w as to tell Delcasse m 
a frank and friendlj’- manner that the published Anglo- 
French Convention moused concern m Germany m regard 
to hei commercial mteiests, and to ask more fuUy vhat 
guarantecs ^France vould offer foi the protection o t these 
interests This was the more neighborly way But it was 
not adopted The second vay vas to ma intain _an im pas 
^sive and sphiii x-lilve silence, neither lecog nizmea nor pro- 
testing against the An glo-French Ag ceenient. but a cting as 
if it did noT~e\ist for G erman y, since Germany had not been 
officiall y inform ed of the text of it This second plan would 
consist in Germany’s going step b-yT ^tep vith France m 
Morocco 111 the matter of police measures to curb the 
anarchy. If France ^nt warships to Tangier . Germany 
could do Inthis way,., without mfrmgmg any 

134 Holstein’s Memoir of June 3, 1904,- G-P XX, -.207-9, -c/ also 
Bulow to Radolm July 21 , G P , XX, 210-214 
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rights, Germany might compel Delcasse to be the fi rst to 
speak and mq mre as to German mtent ions The less Ger- 
many explamed her steps in the newspapers, the more uncer- 
tain and uncomfortable the French would become Then 
wi mn once Delcasse saw that Germany was m earnest, 
ought to m ake concessi ons and aban don any 
thought of establishing a foothold m Morocco This pohcy 
was more adventurous and dangerous to the peace of Fn- 
rope Blit it was the one which Bulow and Holstem 
adopted 

But this sphmx-like wa itmg policy uid not bear fruit as 
rapidly as had been hoped " Delcasse was evidently becom- 
ing mcreasmgly nervous, but he avoided broaching the ques- 
tion To bring him out of his silence G ermany began t o 
encourage the Sultan to resist the pohce measures which 
the French at last, in tn e win J^ -of igpU-QS, planned to 
put mto effect K uhlmaim , ^ae uerman Charge d’ Affaires 
in T angier , had already reported that there seemed to be 
friction between France and England, and that it was not* 
likely that Delcasse" could count on more than Platonic 
support from the British The Dogger Bank Affair had 
just occurred and given rise m Englam to violent indigna- 
tion against Russia Kuhlmann felt 'sure that h tance was 
in no p osition to settle the fate of Morocco without Ge r-"" 
man y\^ sanction In fact he beheved M Delca sse to be m 
the unenvi able position of restmg one leg on Russia and 
anoth er on England, and thus to be in danger of fallmg 
between^ two stools as the tension between these two hostile 
countries tightened He had also heard that t he America n 
Vic e-Consul had said to a, leadin g Moor, ^^Germ any has not 
spok en, and until ,then_we cannot beheve that anythmg 
definite has been„ decided ” 

Durmg the summer of 1904 the Sultan continued to 

135 GP , XX, 7-33, 195-234, especially 215 ff 

13C Kuhlmann to Bulow, Nov 9, 1904, GP, XX, 232 
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answer evasively Bulow’s demands m regard to Genthe, a 
German odiznn miirrlnred in Moroc no. The German Min- 
ister at Tangier, therefoie, wanted Germany to assert her 
prestige by an ultimatum to the Sultan, to be followed, if 
necessary, by the sending of a warship to Moroccan waters 
as a diplomatic demonstration Bulow favored it, but .the 
Kaiser forbade it, and it did not take pla^e Soon af ter- 
wards Germany put aside her grievance over the Ge nthe 
mmder and began to assume an attitude of friendlmegs to 
t he Sultan This was to encourage him to resist the “Tu- 
msification” program which Delcasse was now believed to be 
preparing to force upon him This wo uld con sist, as was 
gathered in Tangier from St 
file French Mission, mainly < 
tio n of the Sultan’s army by French instructor s, the sign 
ing by the Sultan of a treaty with the. French excluding 
the polit ical influence o f otlier nationsvimd the control by 
France of the Sultan’s finances To Kuhlmann this loo ked 
very much likethe estoBlSEment.-nf.. a .virtu al protec tor- 
ate Gennany ther efore secretly encouraged the Sulta n 
to resi st the imposition of the French pi oera m "'t^Tien he 
called together a patriotic Assembly of Notables from all 
Morocco to examine the Fiench demands, Kuhlmann ap- 
proved the measure as "a skilful anti-French move ” 
Then, when the French Press began to demand that the 
Assembly of Notables be dismissed, Bulow^ secretly advised 
the contrary, believing that the proud_ Moroccan chieftains 
would declare against the French program He did not 
think it likely that the French would go to the point of 
trymg"t ^luff tHe'^ultan with a threat of W’^ar, be cause ^the 
new Rouvler" Cabinet did not wish to riskj.he_e2qienditure 

137 G P , XX, 222-230 

i38KuIilmann to Bulow, Nov 28, 1904, GJP , XX, 237 ff For thp 
detailed aims of the Taillandier Mission, see Ajjaires du Maroc, I, 178- 
184 


Rene Tailland ier-pthe head of 
P three points tl ^^reorgani za- 
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of men and money m a Moroccan campaign, or weaken 
France’s position toward Germany by tr ansferring tro ops 
to Africa Bulow, however, had been caieful to warn 
iCuEImann not to encourage the Sultan to expect that Ger- 
many would support him to the pomt of makuig war on 
France on his behalf 

(c) THE kaiser’s ‘TANGIER VISIT 

It was during tliese rival efforts in Morocco on the part 
ot Kuhlm ann and Taillandier t o wm the ear of the Sultan, 
that Buloi^ suddenly deci ded 'to have the Kaiser stop on 
his t rip from Hamburg to Corfu at Tangier and greet the 
Sultan The original schedule of the Kaiser’s trip did not 
provide for this, but Bulow had the Kolnische Zeitung prmt 
a despatch from Tangier announcing that the Kaiser w'ould 
land there o n March 31 He then sent the clipping to the 
Kaiser, adding, “Your Majesty’s visit will embarrass M 
Delcasse, block his plan, and benefit our economic interests 
m Morocco ” The Kaiser at first agreed, but when he 
learned from the newspapers that the Tangier population, 
including the English, were plannmg to exploit his visit 
against the French, he wrote Bulow “Telegraph at once 
to Tangier that it is most doubtful whether I land, and 
that I am only travelling incognito as a tourist, therefore, 
no audiences, no receptions” Bulow, however, shrewdly 
pointed out to him that a public announcement of the visit 
had been made, and if it was given up, Delcasse would 
spread abroad the idea that it was owing to French repre- 
sentations m Berlin that the visit had been abandoned 
E^elcasse would make" aTdiplomatic triumph out of it So 
the Kaiser agam agreed, though at Lisbon, and even at the 
last moment m the harbor at Tangier, he had further hesi- 
tations But he finally j^ielded to the advice of those with 

140 G P , XX, 243 

141 Bulow to Kaiser, Mar 20, 1905, GP, XX, 262 
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him, and carried out the program which had been arranged 
for him “2 

In spite of the difficulties of landing m a very rough sea 
and the fright caused to the Kaiser’s horse by the dm of 
Aiab yeUing, music, and the promiscuous discharge of fire- 
arms, the Kaiser’s visit passed off smoothly enough with 
brilliant Oriental color At the German Legation he re- 
ceived the members of the German colony and the Diplo- 
matic Coips To th e French representative he said that 
his visit meant tl^ G ermany wanted freedom of trad e and 
’equaiity with others , that he wi shed to deal directly with 
tlie iSultan as a free and equal sovereign of an mdependent 
country, and he expected that Prance would respect his 
wishes To the Sultan’s Great Uncle and Plenipotentiary, 
he emphasized the same points, adding that su ch refo rms 
-as were made ought t o be m accordance with the Kor an and 
Moham medan tr adition; that European customs o ught not 
to be bl mdly adopt ed, and that the Sult an would d o well 
m this matter to heed the adv ice of his Nota bles 

Bulow then pr oposed the calli ng of an mternational 
conference of all the Powers who had signed tile Madrid 
Treaty of 1880 

He thought this the best way of settling th e Moroccan 
quest ion anffse^ ing the c ommercial interests of Germany, 
as we ll as of other natio ns, a gainst the danger o f Delcasse’s 
^Tunisifica tion” of the cou ntry Here, he rightly beheved,he 
was on solid ground. He renewed Germanjds-declar-ation 
of territori al disinterestedness. -and made it! clear that Ger- 
many was not seeking any special advantages for herself, 

142 G P , XX, 263 ff Baron Schoen, who accompanied' the Kaiser, 
gives a good account m his Memoirs of an Ambassador, pp 19-26 

143 As the speeches were informal, and m the midst of a large and 
somewhat noisy assemblage, the reports of w'hat he said vary considerably 
in the accounts of Schoen (G P , XX, 286), Kuhlmann (Schulthess, Euro- 
paischer Geschichtskalender, 1905, p 304), and Chensey, the French repre- 
sentative (Ajjaires du Maroc, I, 205) 
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but was only act ing in the int erest of all countries having 
commeicial inteiests in Morocco 

He felt sure that l ie w^ould have the suppoi t of a major- 
ity o f Hie Powers in such a c onference Pre sident Roose - 
velt jtas-soimded and was thought to favor it, as he had 
always favored an “open door” policy throughout the 
w orld Bulow lioped~that Hobsevelt’s attitude wmuld 
have a favorable effec t on England and strengthen the 
influence of the London 2\mes correspondent at Tangier, 
who had supported the German point of view Au stria _a nd 
Italy, he believed, could be counted on as alhes Russia 
was too much absorbed by the defeat s nT^anchuri a to 
interpo se objections The Sultan of Moroc co himself 
grasped eagerly at the confere nce ide a, wdien it was sug- 
gested to him, as an easy way of avoidi ng a virtual Fren ch 
prote ctorate Franc e, there fore, would be left i n a min ority 
and would have to consent to see her sec ret agreeme nts 
with England and Spam replaced by an international settle- 
ment As the whole ±rencn Morocco p6licy had been 
pecuharly cthe work ot Jjeicasse, the thwarting ot it lpy th e 
holding of an i nternational conference would probably 
render his positionTiil Fraii'ce iiiseTO^ especially if Ger- 
many firmly insisted on a conference Meanwhile, Bulow 
continued to maintain toward France his very disconcertmg 
attitude of sphinx-hke and impass^ si ^ce, st ill ignormg 
the Anglo-French Moroccan Agreement of 1904 

As Bulow had calculated, the Fren ch in genera l, and 
Delcasse in particular, now became very uneasy They felt 
that they were being menaced by Germany, but d id not 
understand e xactly w'hat she want ed Some suspected she „ 
was looking for a pretext for w ar, which was certainly not 
the case, as the recently published German documents 

i<4GP, XX, 256 ff J B Bishop, Roosevelt, I, 467 £f 

145 Mr W B Hams, GP , XX, 261 ff See also Hams’ own memoirs 

146 G P , XX, 293 ff 
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clearly prove Wit hin France there was a strong and grow- 
ing party which felt that Il elcasse had been pursuing an 
^venturous and dangerous imp erialist po licy, he was in- 
"Volvmg the risk of war wi th the Sultan of M orocco, and 
eve n with G ermany, at a time when Fran ce was unprepa red 
from a military point of view and weakened by the defeats 
of her Russian ally This party, which included the French 
Ambassador m Berlm,^^"^ wan ted to yield to Germany's pro- 
posal for a conference, eve n^though it me ant the humiha- 
Tion and the probable resignation of Delcasse as Minister 
ef Foreign Affairs This also was the feeling of M Rouvie r, 
the Prime Mmister, and eventually of a majority of the 
Cabinet 

On April 26, M Rouvier dined with Prince Radolm at 
the Gerriia^iilmbaasy, and told him with evident emotion 
that u nder no circumstanc es would he wish to see trouble 
between 'Germany and France, that the French people in- 
clined much more to the German than to the English side, 
though there were foolish i rresponsibl e patnfi±SL_,who 
preac hed revanch e France and Germany must stand to> 
gether and preserve the peace of the world So long as he 
was at the head of affairs, this would be his purpose As 
far as Morocco was concerned, he guaranteed that there 
would be.nojchange in the status quo and no limitation on 
the commerce of foreign nations “It is impossible and it 
would be criminal,” he concluded, with great emotion, “that 
the two countries which are called to come to an under- 
standing and draw closer to one another should quarrel- 
and that simply on account of Morocco'” M Rouvier’s 
remark had all the more significance from the fact that a 
few minutes before the dinner, Pnnce7Radblm Tiad been 
informed by a person in M Rouvier’s confidence that “the 
Prime Minister by no means identified himself with Del- 
casse, since he knew that the English navy did not run on 

147 Cf Bihourd’s reports, Affaires du Marne, I, 202 S, 215 f, 240 
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wheels” and, therefore, could notjDTotect Pans From all 
this Prince Radolin gained the impression that M Rouvier 
would not be unwilling to sacrifice his Minister of Foreign 
Affairs 

(d) delcasse’s fall and its consequences 

Thi^ hint from Rouvier was suflacient to determ me 
Bulo w to work henceforth to overthrow tlie man whom h e 
regarcl^ as dangerous to Germany and to the peace of . 
Euro_^e Not only did he regard Delcasse as the mcarna- 
tion of French aggressive imperialism and of the revanche 
spirit, but he beheved that s o long as he cont inued at the 
head of the French Foreign Office, with his intrigues and 
misrepresentations, there could be no satis factory relations 
between the countries on the two sides of the Rhine 

An other party in France, however , made up of a con- 
siderabfe grou p of newspapers an d chauvinists, p rotested 
loud ly against the German mena ce Delcasse counted on 
them for s'upport, and made a strong fight for his political 
life The exciting story of this internal French conflict, as 
witnessed by the German representative in Pans, may 
now be followed in detail m the new German documents 

Radolin to Bulow, April 27, 1905, GP, XX, 344 This telegram, 
according to a letter of Paleologue’s in the Pans Temps of March 15, 1922, 
\\as deciphered by the French during the war Its publication by 
Paleologue gave -rise to a lively discussion in 1922, as to whether the 
German Government had demanded the head of Delcasse, or whether it 
had been offered to them Mr 0 S Hale, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, in an unpublished study, indicates that there is no truth in 
the commonly repeated legend, based on an article in Le Gaulois, June 
17, 1905, that Prince Henckel von Donnersmarck was sent on a special 
mission by the German Government to demand the resignation of Del- 
casse On internal and other evidence Mr Hale thinks the report in 
Le Gaulois is apocryphal This confirms the present writer’s conclusion 
that the "Donnersmarck Mission” was a product of French journalistic 
imagination 

149(7/ GP, XX, 393 ff for a list of half a dozen cases in vhich 
Bulow believed Delcasse guilty of misrepresentations and broken promises 
150 GP, XX, 344-409 Cf R Pinon, France et Allemagnc (Pans, 
1913), which IS, on the whole favorable to Germany and critical of Del- 
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Delcasse insisted on holding out against the German 
proposal for a conference He alleged it would put the 
Sultan under international tutelage, but in reality he feared 
it would wreck his own program Moreover, to yield in the 
face of German pressure would be an intolerable humiha- 
tion fo £_ Fra nce, as well as for hmiself pe^ponally He 
declared to his colleagues that Germany was “blufBng,” 
and lie wanted to call their bluff even at the risk of war 
He would ra ther resign than yield 

But meanwhile his position was bemg undermined 
both at Fez and at Pans At the end of May th e Sultan 
finall y rejec ted the French demands and ado pted the Ger- 
man ^pxnpnsal of inviting the Poivers to an international 
confeience In Pans the German Ambassador mam tamed 
a firm and unyielding attitude, and gave the impression 
that Germany would back up the Sultan with force if 
necessary 

M Rouvier w as m a most distressing position He 
feared that M Delc asse was leading France to the brink of 
war Through a confidential ag ent he sounded Germany 
further, and gathered that if he c onsented to drop Delcasse 
from the Cabinet, and accepted the idea of a conference, the 
critical situation would be happily relieved and Germany 
would not make too great, diffic ulties when the conference 
met SeTherefSIe'finaltywe^ to Preside nt Lbubet,^ takmg 
M Delcasse with him, and told the President that he was 
absol utely oppose d to M Delcasse’s polic}’- He said that 


casse, A Mevil, De la paix de Francfort d la conference d’Algesiras (Pans, 
1909), which takes the opposite point of view Tardieu La Conference 
d’Algesiras, as usual, is strongly nationalist The French Yellow Book, 
Affaires du Maroc, is singularly barren on this important aspect of the 
Moroccan affair, it contains nothing at all on the cntical week of Del- 
casse’s final fall The material in tlie recent German documents on Bjorko, 
Delcasse, and the Morocco Cnsis of 1905 is summarized by E Laloy, m 
Mercure de France, CLXXXVI, 594 ff, CLXXXVII, 564 ff, CLXXXIX, 
293 ff , CXC, 568 ff , CXCII, 72 ff (March-November, 1926), and by R J. 
Sontag, in Amer Hist Rev , XXXIII, 278-301 (Jan, 1928) 
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next day lie'~would hold a Cabinet meeting, and would 
res ign, if a majority of his colleagues did not agree with 
hun Accordingly, on June 6, the Cabinet* was forced to 
choose be tween M Rouvier and M Delcas se All the Mm- 
isters sided with the Prime Mmister, according to mfor- 
mation conveyed to Radohn M Delcasse resigned, and M 
Rouvier took over his portfoho 

M Delcasse’s fall did not relieve the tension so much as 
Rouvier had hoped There followed many weeks of diflScult 
negotiations before the two countries could find a formula 
establishing the bas is on which the co nference should meet 
Meanwhile England s upported every Trench argum ent so 
strongly, and the English Press launched such a campaign 
against Germany, that the M oroccan question became al- 
most more of an An glo-German than a Franc o-Germ an con- 
flict Thanks in part to President Roosevelt’s enjoymg the 
confidence of M Jusserand and'^SaroiTSpe^^n Sternburg 
at Washington, he was able tactfully and skilfully to secure 
first a French acceptance of the conference idea, and then 
the basis on which it should proceed 

When the conference finally met at^Algec^asmJ[anua^ 
1906, there still remamed the f undamental clash between 
tli^ Ang lo-Fre nch and the Germ an pos itions France and 
England pul led every possible political wire to s ecure de- 
cisions which would carry out the mtention of ^eAnglo- 
French Agreement of 1904 and give France control Ger- 
m any pulle d with equal energy, bu t less success, t o secure 
equal rights for all nations and the establishment of a con- 
trol m Morocco which should be g enuine ly international 
and not purely Frenc h— In sketching the development of 
the system of secret alliances, it is unnecessary to go into 
these Algeciras intrigues Suffice it to say t hat German y 
won in prmciple, but France won in practical result s The 
main imp ortance of the First Mo rocca-Cas iG lios-in the 
fact that from the outset it strengthened the ties between 
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France and Engla^_and led to new secret understandings 
between tliem 

Bulow’s Morocco policy seemed to have resulted in a 
briUiant d ^lomatic vict oiy^The *Kaiser, w'ho had had no 
great share personally in bringing it about nor even full 
knowledge of its progress, accepted it with pleasure He 
signalized it, not very tactfully as the Fiench felt, by raising 
HuIaw fn fhp rank of Prjnce^^e day after Delcasse’s fall, 
and by bestowing a decoration upon BetzoIHTthe secret go- 
between in the unofficial negotiations between Rouvier and 
Radohn Bulow had asked that Betzold be given the Order 
of the Red Eagle, ‘Third Class” , the Kaiser ordered it raised 
to “Second Class,” “because he saved us from'war ” 

Blissfully oblivious of the psychological effect such a 
diplomatic humiliation as Delcasse’s fall was hound to have 
on a proud people hke the French, to say nothing of the 
impropriety of meddling m the internal politics of a Great 
Power, the Kaiser seems sin cerely to have regarded D el- 
casse’s departureff^om th e French Forei^ _O ffice as le allv 
npenmg'tHKwav^^ gThly for better rel ation s with Fr ance, 
but even for a new era m the system of allianc es The 
FrejQ^Jie believed, ha d_given evidence that the y were no 
Inngpi ^mmdefEto pursue the rem mihe poh cyT^mlr' Del- 
casse had personified “France,” he wrote to Bulow from 
Bjorko, “refused to take up our challenge ” And the Tsar 
had agreed that it was “quite clear that the Alsace-Lorrame 
question is closed once for all, thank God ” It opeim d 
the way, he hoped , for the success of his Bj orko effort^ far 
a defensiye alha^e with Russia, in which, France would 
be i nclud ^IailiQqiras the~Russo-JapaneseW ar was ended 

151 G P , XX, 409 

153 G P , XIX, 460 A few weeks later the Kaiser appears to ha\ e 
made a similar remark to Izvolski at Copenhagen, Memoirs of Alexander 
Izvolski, p 78, cf also Izvolski’s -letter in the Pans Temps, -Sept 15, 
1917, quoted m my Amer Hist Rev article on the Bjorko meeting, note 
48 
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He and President Roosevelt had already taken energetic 
steps to bring about the peace negotiations which soon took 
place at Portsmouth The Kaiser, therefore, was in a 
great hurry to tell Roosevelt of the Bjorko meeting, and 
directed the following telegram to him 

The Emperor and I have concluded an agreement to lend 
each other mutual help in case any European power should 
attack one of us, and France is to be cosignatory to it 
In fact Germany enters the dual-alliance — originally con- 
cluded against it — as third party It being the leading 
power of the triple-alliance, the latter and the dual-alliance 
— ^instead of glaring at each other for [no] purpose at all — 
join hands and the peace of Europe is guaranteed This is 
the fruit of our understanding with France about Morocco, 
the fact, upon which you sent me so kind compliments I 
am sure, that this giouping of powers is leading to a general 
“detente,” will be of great use in enabling you to fulfil the 
great mission of peace, which Providence has entrusted to 
your hands for the good of the world 

In reality, however, Bulow’s Morocco pohcy of 1905 waa 
one oT ^ose ketones which are worse than defpfl± Tn rppTt- 
ing to preserve the independence of the Sultan and the open 
door in Morocco by his sphinx-hke pohcy of studied silence, 
which gave the imp ression of a menace, all the more alarm- 
ing because of its mysteriousness, Bulow had b een strivm g 
for the right t h mg in the wrong way In trying to frighten 

153 For the Kaiser’s initiation and Roosevelt’s carrying out of media- 
tiop between Russia and Japan, see GP, XIX, 629-630, J B Bishop 
Theodore Roosevelt and His Time (N Y, 1920), I, 374-424, H C Lodge, 
Correspondence of Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cahot Lodge (N Y, 
1925), n, 130-192, and A Hasenclever, “Theodore Roosevelt und die 
MaroLkokrisis von 1904-1906,” in Archiv f Politik und Gesckichte, VI 
Heft 3, 184-245 (1928) 

154 GR , XIX, 466 The telegram was not sent, because Bulow 
objected that the arrangement with the Tsar was strictly secret, and 
might leak out prematurely in Washington, but it is highly interring, 
as indicating the Kaiser’s interpretation of the Bjorko Treaty, and his 
close relations with Roosevelt at this time 
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Rouvier into ousting his Minister of Foreign Affairs, he had 
been egregiously guilty of aiming at the wrong thmg in the 
wrong way. The inci dent made a pamful impiession on 
t he French It contributed n ot a httle to the ultim ate re- 
vival of a new determination on the part of some of her 
leading men that they wo uld rather risk war than ac cept 
anothei such humiliation M Poincare , for instance, in his 
pubhc speeches and his writings never tires of referring to 
the ‘Trutality” and “odious violence” of Germ any's b elli- 
cos e diplomatic methods More fatal still for Germany, it 
helped rouse the British Government to en ter mto th ose 
na val and military “conversations” which brought Eng land 
into t he World War and, thus made certain Germa ny's nlti- 
mate catastrophic defeat 

ANGLO-FRENCH MILITARY AND NAVAL “CONVERSATIONS,” 

1905-1912 

As the Franco-Russian Entente of 1891 was followed by 
a secret Military Convention, so the Anglo-French Entente 
of 1904 was soon supplemented by momentous but very 
secret naval and military arrangements, or, as Sir Edward 
Grey euphemistically calls them, “conversations” These 
lacked, at first, the rigid and binding character of the 
Franco-Russian Alliance, but they gradually came to be, 
in fact if not m form, a most vital hnk in the system of 
secret aUiances In spite of the meticulous nicety with 
which Sir Edward Grey was careful to state that “England’s 
hands were free,” and that “it would be left for Parhament 
to decide,” he allowed the French to hope confidently that, 
in case Germany caused a European war, England would 
take the field on the side of the French He permitted the 
English and French Naval and Military Staffs to elaborate 
technical arrangements for joint war action, which became 
the basis of the strategic plans of both countries These 
came to involve mutual obligations which were virtually as 
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entangling as a formal alliance It is always dangerous to 
allow the mihtaiy authorities of two countries to develop 
inter-dependent strategic plans They come to make ar- 
rangements which, by then very natuie, necessarily mvolve 
obligations which are virtually binding upon the political 
authorities Here is where Sir Edward Grey’s great lespon- 
sibihty and mistake began It is therefore important to 
note m some detail the origm, character, and consequences 
of these naval and mihtary “conversations ” They reach 
back in part to the tune of his predecessor at the Eoreign 
Office, Lord Lansdowme 

In Art IX of the Anglo-French Convention of 1904, 
England had promised merely diplomatic support to France 
in connection with Morocco But after the Kaiser’s visit 

105 The secrecy and subloties of diplomatic language m which these 
conversations were earned on Ins given rise to a wide literature of 
apology and accusation From the English side the most authoritative 
apologias arc Grev, Twenty-Five Years, 1, 48 ff, 59-118, II, liT, 39 ff, 
310 ff , H H Asquith, The Genesis of the War, pp 92-110, 142-216, Lord 
Haldane, Bcjorc the War, paistm, J A Spender, Lije oj Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, II, 245-268, C A Repington, The First World TT^cr, 
ch 1 , and W S Churchill, The World Crisis, I, 1-191 The most note- 
worthy criticisms of Grey’s policj arc Lord Lorebum, How the TFnr 
Came, passim, E D hlorel. Ten Fears of Secret Diplomacy, G P 
Gooch, Camb Hist of Bnl Foreign Policy, III, 338 ff, 43811, J A 
Fairer, England under Eduard VII, pasnm, G L Dickinson, The Inter- 
national Anarchy, 1004-1914, pp 127ff , 375 ff , and the indictment, drawn 
with a lawyer’s skill, by J S Ewart, The Roots and Causes of the Wars, 
chs V, xxii 

From the French side, besides the volumes of Pinon, Mevil, and 
Tardieu mentioned above in note 150, see R Poincare, Las Ongines de la 
Guerre, p 72 ff, Au Service de la France, I, 146-235, and the criticisms 
of his policy in the volumes of Fabre-Luce, Judet, Pevet, Victor hlar- 
gueritte, Morhardt, and Demartnl 

^ From the German side there is abundant material in G P , XX-XX\^, 
XXVIII-XXXI, passim, cf also H Herzfeld, “Der deutsche Flottenbau 
und die enghsche Politik”, in Arclnv fur Politik und Geschichte, IV, 117 ff 
(1926) , H Lutz, Lord Grey und der Wellkncg (Berlin, 1927, English 
trans , N Y, 1928), and A von Tirpitz, Pobtische DoLumente I, Der 
Aufbau der deulschen Weltmacht (Stuttgart and Berlin, 1924), passim 

Amencan accounts, severely critical of Grey and Poincare, may be 
found in H E Barnes, The Genesis of the World War, ch viii , and E F 
Henderson, The Verdict of History The Case of Sir Edward Grey (pri- 
vately printed 1924) 
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to Tangier, the Enghsh Press and the English Government 
became obsessed with the idea that Germany was endeavor- 
ing to break up the Entente by bullymg France It jarred 
the sporting spint of the British to see France menaced 
because of her new friendship with England, at a moment 
when France’s aUy was bemg so disastrously defeated in 
the Far East.^°^ The Enghsh were also irritated by the 
rapidly growmg German navy, as weU as by the under- 
current of pohtical and commercial rivalry which had ex- 
isted for some years m Africa, Turkey, and elsewheie in the 
world Level-headed observers in the German Embassy at 
London, hke Count Mettemich and Freilierr von Eckard- 
stem, who were not at all bhnded by Anglophobia, reported 
the anti-German feelmg in the newspapers and m society 
as dangerously strong They found the British Press, in 
the Morocco question, “more French than the French ” 
They warned the German Government that if war arose 
over Morocco, “there can be no doubt that England will 
stand unconditionally and actively on the French side, and 
go agamst Germany, even with enthusiasm ” 

In accord with this pubhc feelmg. Lord Lansdowne and 
M Paul Cambon entered mto discussions for an exchange 
of notes, by which England should “take a step further,” 
and offer the French somethmg more substantial than mer© 
diplomatic suppoit Mr Gooch, on the basis of mformation. 
supplied to hnn by the British Foreign Office, imphes that 
the mitiative came from France,^'"'® while M Pomcare, on 

106 Looking back six months later, the German Ambassador in 
London summed up the situation “The impression here is that ‘Ger- 
many has been acting as a bully’, and that because v,e felt ou’selves '^o be 
the stronger, we wanted to force measures upon the French”, Metternich 
to Billow, Dec 20, 1905, GP XX, 689, cj also, XXI, 46 f 

107 GP, XX, 601 ff, 61Sff, 627ff, 647ff, C69ft, 6S5ff 

1 os Metternich to Bulow, Maj’- 1, 1905, GP, XX, 607, 618 

159 “In the middle of May, the French Ambassador complained to 
Lord Lansdowne of the general attitude of the German Government, which 
was seeking in all parts of the world to sow discord between France 
and Great Britain Lord Lansdowne replied that the moral seemed 
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the basis of Paul Gambon’s reports, implies that it came 
from Lord Lansdoivne From these discussions the 
French gathered tliat Lord Lansdowne was ready to offer 
an agreement, veiled from Parbament and the pubhc under 
the form of an exchange of notes, to exchange views in 
common — an agreement which might lead to a leal affi- 
ance As M Gambon wrote, later on, m April and Sep- 
tember, 1912 

I laiow that the British Government does not have the 
right to bind itself without the authorization of Parliament, 
but there is no need of a duplicate agreement, of a treaty 
drawn up and signed [pas besom d’un accord en partie 
double, de traite signe et parapliie] , we could content our- 
selves with an exchange of declarations This is what w'e 
W'ould have done m 1905 w'lth Lord Lansdowne, if the resig- 
nation of M Delcasse had not cut short our conversations 

to be that each Government should continue to treat the other with the 
most absolute mutual confidence, should beep it fully informed of 
everj'thing which came to their knowledge, and should, so far as pos- 
sible, discuss in advance any contingencies by which they might in the 
course of eionts find themselves confronted”, Gooch, Camb Hxsl oj 
Bnt For Policy, III, 342 

ICO “In the month of Apnl, 1905, Lord Lansdowne had appeared 
disposed to take one step further, and had proposed to M Gambon a 
general formula for an Entente ”, Poincare, Les Ongines de la 
Guerre (Pans, 1921), p 79 That M Poincare is correct seems to be indi- 
cated by Mr Spender, i\ho says that on April 25, 1905, Sir Francis Bertie 
informed M Delcasse, on Lord Lansdowne’s instructions, that the Brit- 
ish Government would join the French in opposing Germany’s acquisition 
of a port on the coast of Morocco, and hoped to be given a full oppor- 
tunity to concert with the French Government the measures which might 
be taken to prevent it The French were pleased A month later, after 
further conversations, on May 25, Lord Lansdowne suggested “that the 
two Goicrnments should treat one another with the utmost confidence 
and discuss all likely contingencies”, J A Spender, Life of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman II, 248 

ici M Poincare says in his recent memoirs (Aw Service de la France, 
1, 187, 221), “The Conservative Government had been able to contemplate 
an alliance in 1905 ” “M Paul Gambon had written me that at the 
time [1905] an agreement of this kind [for an exchange of views in 
common] would have been only a beginning on the part of Lord Lans- 
downe The forced resignation of M Delcasse had perhaps made 
us lose m 1905 an opportunity for a ventable alliance with England” 

102 Paul Gambon to Poincare, Apnl 18, 1912 Au Service de la France 
T 174 
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Would it not be possible [said Gambon to Grey] to re- 
turn, at least paitially, to the proposals of Lord Lansdowne, 
to bind ourselves, for example, to exchange views in com- 
mon [de se concerter] in case of menacing complications, 
and to settle that, in such a hypothesis, we should seek to- 
gether the means most suited to protect us mutually fiom 
the peril of wai? In a woid, if, faced with this peril, w'e 
judge the best method to be an alliance and a military con- 
vention, we will employ it 


Now it IS interesting to obseiwe how% on the one hand, 
Lord Lansdowne’s proposal encouraged M Delcasse’s hopes 
and were given an extravagant interpi etation by him; and 
how, on the other, its existence w'-as reported to, or suspected 
by, the Germans, and then flatly denied by the British 

The* Lansdowne-Cambon negotiations seem to have ad- 
vanced to the point where the notes to be exchanged had 
already been drawn up and transmitted in written form to 
M Delcasse for his final approval This was just at the 
moment when the Morocco Crisis was at its height, and he 
was fighting to persuade his colleagues to reject the Ger- 
man proposal for an international conference He inter- 
preted the Lansdowne proposal as an assurance of a Biitish 
alliance and aimed support He used it as an argument to 
try to persuade President Loubet and the Cabinet to stand 
by him in refusing the German demands But, as we have 
seen, the Rouvier Cabinet and President Loubet declined 


iGsPaul Cambon to Poincare, Sept 21, 1912, Au Service de la France, 
1, 218 f 

1C4 Both M Delcasse and M Chaumie, Minister of Justice at the 
time, appear to leave no doubt on this point M Delcasse, in a letter 
published in the Figaro of March 24, 1922, says “Le 6 juin je n’avais 
que depuis quarante-huit heures I’offre anglais de concours” M Chaumie, 
m notes on the decisive Cabinet meeting of June 6 made at the time 
and later published by his colleague in the Ministry of Justice, M 
Bienvenu-Martin, m the Temps of March 19, 1922, says explicitly “Ces 
ouvertures ne sont pas bomees a de simples pourparlers, des notes ecrites 
ont del a ete echangees” 
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to take the risk of war with Germany, and hi Delcasse 
resigned 

In October, 1905, the Matin published a series of reve- 
lations concerning the events of M Delcasse’s overthrow 
They included the startling assertion, as commg from Del- 
casse, that he had been promised by the British Government 
that, m case of a German attack on Trance, the English fleet 
would be mobilized to seize the Kiel Canal and would land 
100,000 men in Schleswig-Holstein The revelations made 
a sensation at the time, and have remained ever since 
something of a puzzle to historians, inasmuch as the British 
have always denied that they made any offer of alhance or 
armed assistance to France Mr Gooch suggests that Del- 
casse’s mistakenly wide mterpretation of Britain’s attitude 
may be explained by the probability that Kmg Edward VII, 
durmg a visit to Pans, mtimated to the French Minister 
that, in case of need, England would intervene on the 
French side^®® One of the editors of Die Grosse Pohtik 
suggests that the offer came, not from Lord Lansdowne, but 
from Sir Francis Bertie^®’' This British Ambassador m 
Pans was certainly strongly pro-French, but it is hardly 
likely that he would have taken so serious a step without 
authorization, and there is no convmcmg evidence that he 

165 On June 7, Flotow, the German Charge d’Affaires in Paris re- 
ported (G P , XX, 623-5) information coming from the owner of the 
Matin that “a regular offer of an offensive and defensive alliance with 
an anti-Geiman aim has been made here”, but not yet accepted, partly 
on account of the effect on Russia, and partly because a majority of 
the Cabinet hoped still for a satisfactory settlement with Germany 
On the same day, Flotow was able to sound M Rouvier through their 
mutual confidential agent, and the French Premier had declared posi- 
tively that an Anglo-French alliance was out of the question It is 
quite possible that Delcasse, after his fall, may have given Pans news- 
paper editors a hint of the English proposals — ^both to justify his own 
policy, and with the idea that the news would be passed on to Germany 
and further imtate Anglo-German relations, c/ GP , XX, 623 note, 
and 631 note 

166 Gooch, Ic, p 343 Eckardstem, III, 105 

167 A Mendelssohn Bartholdy, in Wissen und Leben, Feb 1, 1925, 
cited by Dickmson, The International Anarchy, p 129, note 1 
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did so. Possibly the idea of landing 100,000 men in Hol- 
stein came from Sii John Fisher It was the kind of strategy 
winch he often uigcd and commended, and accords with his 
advice to King Edv ard in 190S “We should 'Copenhagen’ 
tlie German Fleet at Kiel a la Nelson ” Admiral Fisher’s 
idea may have been handed on to the French by Kmg 
Edvard, or it may have come to them as a result of the 
direct naval “conversations” which the French and Eng- 
lish Staffs veie already caiTymg on m 1905^°° Sir John 
Fisher was a very lovable old sea dog, with all the freshness 
of the salt spray which he loved so v ell, but he had an indis- 
c»eet habit of expressing himself pi omiscuously ^ ‘ ® At a 
dmner in December, 1905, he told Colonel Pepmgton that 
"he vas prepaied, on his own responsibility, to order our 
fleets to go wherever they might be requited He told me 
that he had seen on paper Lord Lansdowne’s assurances to 
M Cambon, and that they v eie quite distinct m their tenor. 
He had shown them to Sir Edv ard Grey, and declared that 
they were part of the engagements taken over from the last 
Government, and would hold good until denounced ” 

It is not at all unlikely that he conveyed to the French the 

108 ( 7 / Fisher, Memories and liccordSj I, 22, 47 ff , ISS, 207, 211, 
23d, II, 17G, 20SIT, 21Sf, 225 ff 

ICO Grey, I, 74 , II, 2 Sir Alfred Beit and tlic Kaiser, m an interest- 
ing conversation soon nffer the Maim revelations, assumed that the 
idea came from Fisher, GP , XX, C94 Fisher, Mcmonc’;, p 49, m con- 
nection with this conversation, sijs “The German Emperor did say 
to Beit that I was dangerous, and that he knew of mv ideas as regards 
the Baltic being Germanv’s vulnerable spot, and he had heard of my 
idea for ‘Copenhagening’ the German Fleet But this last I much doubt 
He only said it because he knew it was what we ought to have done” 

170 Por example, upon the news of Tirpitz’s dismissal, he addressed 
him a letter which got into a London newspaper “Dear old Tirps 
Cheer up, old chap! Yours, till Hell freezes, Fisher”, Memories, p 
45 To a Russian Grand Duchess, who had written him of a picnic, 
pleasant except for the gnats biting her ankles, he telegraphed "I wish 
to God I had been one of the gnats", ibid, p 231 Winston Churchill 
(The World Crisis, pp 72-791 paints a brilliant picture of Fisher and of 
his indiscretion in the "Bacon letters affair” 

171 Repmgton, First World War, p 4 
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prospect of British naval support and a British diversion 
upon the German rear in Holstein or Pomerania 

At any rate, it seems clear that M Delcasse greatly 
exaggerated the nature of Lord Lansdowne’s offer, what- 
ever assurances he may have received from other high Eng- 
hsh sources Perhaps, the wish being father to the thought, 
he really believed that Lord Lansdowne was holdmg out the 
offer of a British alhance Perhaps he was dehberately 
overstatmg its character, m order to persuade his hesitating 
colleagues to stand firm agamst Germany In either case, 
here was a dangerous example of the way Erenchmen of his 
character would misinterpret, either unconsciously or de- 
liberately, proposals contemplating something more than 
mere diplomatic support It should have been a warning 
to Sir Edward Grey of the danger of permitting the naval 
and mihtary "conversations,” and of the later exchange of 
notes with M Gambon in 1912 — the danger of arousmg 
expectations and mvolvmg obhgations at Pans that Eng- 
land would come m on the side of France in case of a 
European war 

It IS equally mteresting to note the German suspicions 
of an Anglo-French alliance,^ and the flat denials on the 
part of the British On June 16, 1905, Lord Lansdowne told 
the German Ambassador that "the news that England had 
offered France an offensive and defensive alhance was com- 
pletely fictitious ]_vollkommen erfunderi] Smce Lord 
Lansdowne rejected the alhance rumor with the greatest 
decisiveness and without equivocation, as made out of air,” 
the Ambassador said he would regard the subject as settled 
He did not thmk that Lord Lansdowne, after such a down- 
right declaration, was capable of trying to deceive 

But a few days later. Count Mettemich received further 

172 GR, XX, 494, 615 f, 623 £f, 634 f, 638 ff, 662 £F, and Flotow’s 
report of June 7 (see above, note 165) 

173 Mettemich to Bulow, June 16 1905, GP, XX, 630 Cj also 
Gooch Ic n 342f 
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information, apparently coming through confidential 
souices fiom M EouMer himself, that England had prom- 
ised naval aid to France He therefore asked Lord Lans- 
dovne about it, tactfully saying that he did so unofficially, 
without instructions from Beilm 

Loid Lan'^dovnc icphed that I knew that diplomatic 
suppoit vas assuicd to the French Goveinment within the 
cornel s of the Anglo-Ficnch Agreement This has the 
natural lesult that the questions vhich the Agreement 
touclied vould be discussed bj’ the two Governments in 
friendly fashion, and the most suitable vays and means 
would be considcied to maintain unimpaired the various 
points of the Agreement The question of an alliance wuth 
France, however, had never been discussed in the English 
Cabinet, noi had an English alliance ever been offered to the 
French Goveinment either m iccent times or earlier How- 
vv'er, he ■would not conceal from me that in the eventuality, 
•which he how'cvei regarded as wholly out of the question, 
that Geimany should light-heartedly let loose a war against 
Fiance, one could not foresee how' far public opinion in 
England w'ould drive the Goveinment to the support of 
France 

Smiilarly, in Octobei, 1905, Lord Lansdowne’s Under 
Siecietary, Sir Thomas Sanderson, felt obliged by the Matin 
revelations to reiteiate the denial 

The Engli':h Government has never held out to the 
French Goveinment the prospect of military aid A possible 
rupture betw'een France and Germany has never been even 
discussed by the Goveinment, and the piomise of landing 
100,000 men in Schleswig-Holstein belongs to the realm of 
myth [Sanderson said] Perhaps French imagination 

played some part in this One could w'ell imagine Delcasse 
had said to his colleagues that he w'as convinced that Eng- 
land would stand beside France in case of a Franco-German 
war This subjective conception, supposing Delcasse had 
it, w^as how^ever very different from an English promise or 
174 Mettemich to Bulow, June 28, 1905, GP , XX, 636. 
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an English offer of assistance These had never been made, 
and, as he had said, the eventuality of a war between 
Germany and France had never even been discussed on the 
English side 

In view of the senousne^ with which the British Gov- 
ernment viewed the Morocco Crisis in the early summer 
of 1905, it IS difficult to believe this last statement of 
Sanderson that “the eventuahty of a war between Germany 
and France had never even been discussed on the Enghsh 
side ” Probably these sweeping denials were as correct m 
letter, and as misleadmg in spirit, as the similar denials 
made in Parliament later by Mr Asquith and Sir Edward 
Grey after the Grey-Cambon exchange of notes m 1912 

On December 11, 1905, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
formed a Cabmet, m which Sir Edward Grey replaced Lord 
Lansdowne at the Foreign Office Viscount Grey tells us 
in his engaging and charmingly written retrospect, no 
doubt with perfect smcerity, that he accepted the post with 
reluctance It brought no joy to him or to his wife, for it 
meant exile from his home m the country, from his fishing, 
from his walks m the woods Perhaps his reluctance may 
unconsciously have been in part owmg to his lack of ex- 
perience, his mabihty to speak any foreign language, and 
also to a sense of madequacy for the exacting work of the 
Foreign Office Perhaps also, in composing his memoirs, 
his reahzation of the failure of his long and sincere efforts 
to preserve the peace of Europe may have led him uncon- 
sciously in later years to exaggerate the reluctance with 
which he took office m 1905 But, as he tells us, he could 
not justify to his constituents or to his friends a refusal to 
take up the work He seemed as well qualified as any one 
m the Liberal Party 

175 Mettemicb to Bulow, Oct 9, 1905, GP, XX, 663 

176 Spender, Life of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, II, 188 £f 245 ff 

177 Twenty-Five Years I 59-66 
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One of the first tasks which claimed his attention was 
to quiet the fears of the French The Algeciras Conference 
was about to meet Germany was thought to be pursuing a 
threatening policy, and the French were nervous to know 
whether the new Liberal Government would sustain the 
assurances of Lord Lansdowne, or go even further On 
January 10 and 15, 1906, Gambon asked Grey the press- 
ing question whether the British Government “would be 
prepared to render France armed assistance,” m case of 
German aggression, and whether it would sanction the con- 
tinuation of the naval and mihtary conversations. Grey 
replied that he could not at the moment make any prom- 
ises, as the Ministers were all dispersed, taking part in the 
elections He could only state as his personal opinion, 
adopting the attitude of Lord Lansdowne, that if France 
were to be attacked by Germany m consequence of a ques- 
tion arismg out of the Morocco Agreement, public opinion 
in England would be strongly moved m favor of France 
As to the naval and mihtary conversations which had been 
gomg on, the former had been direct between the French 
and English Naval Staffs They were already on a satis- 
factory basis, having been conducted on the Enghsh side 
by Sir John Fisher But the plans for military cooperation 
were less satisfactory, being at ‘the moment m the hands of 
an unofficial mtermediary Between January 10 and 15, 
however, Sir Edward Grey had managed to see the Secre- 
tary for War, Mr Haldane, at an election meeting in 
Northumberland Mr Haldane had authorized Grey to say 
that these military communications might now proceed 
directly and officially between General Grierson and the 
French Military Attache, but it must be understood that 
these communications did not commit either Government 

The story of the new turn now given to the military 

178 Grey to Bertie, British Ambassador m Pans, Jan 10, 15, 1906, 
Grey, I 70-74 
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conversations has been interestingly told by the intermedi- 
ary in question, Colonel Repington, the mihtary corre- 
spondent of the London Times Although Anglo-German 
tension was relaxed at the moment and there seemed to be 
a prospect of better relations between the two countries,^®” 
Colonel Repmgton wrote an alarm article in the Times of 
December 27, which gave a warnmg of what he supposed 
to be Germany’s threatenmg mtentions Next day, in re- 
sponse to it, he received a visit from Major Huguet, the 
French Military Attache, dmed with him, and was told that 
the French Embassy people were greatly worried about the 
general situation Sir Edward Grey, who had just taken 
over the Foreign Office, had not renewed the assurances 
given by Lord Lansdowne, and M Cambon was at the mo- 
ment absent in France Major Huguet said he knew the 
British navy was ready, and he trusted it, but he did not 
know what it would do to cooperate in case of trouble 
The French Army also was ready, but he feared the Ger- 
mans might attack suddenly, probably through Belgium. 
He therefore wanted the British to stiffen the Belgians, 
if war came Colonel Repington at once reported this by 
letter to Sir Edward Grey A couple of days later he dis- 
cussed the whole situation at dmner with Sir John Fisher, 
who said he had perfect confidence m the navy and v/as 
prepared to order it to go wherever it mi^t be required 
On New Year’s Day Repmgton received the reply from 
Grey “I am interested to hear of your conversation with 
the French Military Attache I can only say that I have 
not receded from anything Lord Lansdowne said to the 
French, and have no hesitation in affirming it ” Colonel 
Repington then dmed with General Grierson, Head of the 
Operations Bureau, who told him that, on the assumption 

119 Repington, The First World TFor, ch i 

ISO Mettemich to Bulow, Dec, 4, 20, 1905, GP, XX, 681, 685 

181 Repmgton, p 4 
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that Germany violated Belgium, England could put two 
divisions into Namur b}'- the thirteenth day of mobihzation^ 
and the Field Aimy, such as it then was, into Antwerp by 
the thirt 3 ’'-second day. After getting the approval of vari- 
ous officials, including Sir George Clark, Secretary of the 
Imperial Defense Committee, Colonel Bepington saw Major 
Huguet agam, and gave him a shoit list of questions to be 
submitted to the Fiench Geneial Staff Major Huguet hur- 
ried to Fiance and soon brought back a set of interesting 
and satisfactory answers which he was able to show to 
Colonel Repington on January 12 With the authoriza- 
tion of Haldane and Grey these then became the basis for 
official discussions direct between the French and British 
militaiy authorities through Major Huguet and General 
Grierson 

Sir Edwaid Grey returned to London on January 26 and 
found M Cambon anxiously waiting for a more definite 
statement as to whether Fiance could count upon British 
assistance After talking fuither with Haldane and the 
Prime Minister, but without accepting the latter’s sugges- 
tion that the statement to be made to Cambon should be 
approved m a meeting of the whole Cabinet, Grey gave 
Cambon his momentous answer on Januarj’- 31 The long 
summary of it which he sent to Bertie m Pans shows clearly 
enough its double character With one hand he held out 
what he withdrew with the other He encouraged the 
French to expect aid, if needed , but he made no promises 
of armed support and reserved libeity of action He told 
M Cambon encouragingly that since their last interviews 
on January 10 and 15, 

A good deal of progress has been made Our military 
and naval authorities had been in communication with the 
French, and I assumed that all preparations were ready, so 

182 Repington’s questions and the French replies, printed tbid , pp. 

6-10 
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that, if a crisis arose, no time would nave been lost for 
vant of a formal engagement I had taken an oppor- 
tunity of expressing to Count Metternich my personal opin- 
ion, which I understood Lord Lansdowne had also expressed 
to him [Gambon] as a personal opinion, that, in the event 
of an attack upon Fiance by Germany arising out of our 
Morocco Agreement, public feeling in England would be so 
strong that no British Government could remain neutral 

Sir Edward Grey also pointed out to M Gambon the 
possible disadvantages to France of making a more formal 
statement of Anglo-French relations at present, under the 
Agreement of 1904, France had an absolutely free hand in 
Morocco, with the promise of Enghsh diplomatic support, 
but, if England extended her promise beyond this, and 
made a formal alliance which might involve her in war, he 
was sure the British Cabinet would say that England must 
from time to time be consulted with regard to French 
pohcy in Morocco, and, if need be, be free to ask for altera- 
tions in French policy to avoid war Was not the present 
situation so satisfactory that it was better not to alter it 
by a more formal engagement? 

M Gambon was not convmced by this He pointed out 
that if the Conference broke up, and Germany placed her- 
self behind the Sultan, ‘Var might arise so suddenly that 
the need for action would be a question not of days, but of 
minutes, and that, if it was necessary for the British Gov- 
ernment to consult, and to wait for manifestations of Eng- 
hsh pubhc opmion, it might be too late to be of use ” 

To M Gambon’s request for “some form of assurance 
which might be given in conversation,” Grey rephed that ho 
could give no such formal assuiance, 

183 Grey to Bertie, Jan 31, 1906, Grey, I, 76 For Grey’s conver- 
sation with Metternich, here referred to, see Grey, I, 80, and GP 
XXI, 45-51, and for Lansdowne’s statement to Metternich, which Giey 
now adopted as his own, see above at note 174 

184 Grey to Bertie, Jan 31, 1906, Grey I, 77 
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without submitting it to the Cabinet and getting their au- 
thority, and that were I to submit the question to the Cabi- 
net I was not sure that they would say that this was too 
serious a matter to be dealt with by a verbal engagement 
but must be put in writing As far as their good disposition 
towards France was concerned, I should have no hesitation 
in submitting such a question to the present Cabinet Some 
of those in the Cabinet who were most attached to peace 
were those also who were the best friends of France, but, 
though I had no doubt about the good disposition of the 
Cabinet, I did think there would be difficulties in putting 
such an undertaking in writing It could not be given un- 
conditionally, and it would be difficult to describe the con- 
ditions It amounted, in fact, to this, that, if any change 
was made, it must be to change the "Entente” into a defen- 
sive alliance That was a great and formal change, and I 
again submitted to M Cambon as to whether the force of 
circumstances bringing England and France together w^as 
not stronger than any assurance in words wffiich could be 
given at this moment I said that it might be that the pres- 
sure of circumstances — ^the activity of Germany, for instance 
— ^might eventually transform the "Entente” into a defensive 
alliance between ourselves and France, but I did not think 
that the pressure of circumstances was so great as to dem- 
onstrate the necessity of such a change yet I also told him 
that, should such a defensive alliance be formed, it was too 
serious a matter to be kept secret from Parliament The 
Government could conclude it without tlie assent of Parlia- 
ment, but it would have to be published afterwards No 
British Government could commit the country to such a 
serious thing and keep the engagement secret 

When M Cambon, in summing up, dwelt upon Grey’s 
expression of personal opinion that "m the event of an 
attack by Germany upon Prance, no British Government 
could remain neutral,” Grey was careful to pomt out that 
"a personal opinion was not a thing upon which, m so seri- 
18G Gr»y to Bertie, Jan 31, 1906, Grey, I, 77-78 
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ous a matter, a policy could be founded,^’ and added 
“Much -nould depend as to the manner in which the war 
broke out between Germany and France I did not think 
people m England would be prepared to fight to put France 
m possession of Morocco They would say that France 
should wait for opportunities and be content to take time, 
and that it was unreasonable to hurry matters to the ‘point 
of war But if, on the other hand, it appeared that the war 
was forced upon France by Germany to break up the Anglo- 
French 'Entente,’ public opinion would undoubtedly be 
very strong on the side of France . If the French Gov- 
ernment desired it, it would be possible at any time to 
reopen the conversation Events might change, but, as 
things were at present, I did not think it necessary to press 
the question of a defensive alliance ” 

This long and critical interview, which we have tried to 
summarize without bias or essential omissions, is significant 
for several reasons In the first place, it reveals Sir Edward 
Grey’s very strong sympathy with France, his evident de- 
sire to go as far as possible in givmg her diplomatic support, 
but at the same time his unwillingness to make any formal 
engagement, written or verbal, which might bind England 
to go to war Such an engagement must be sanctioned 
by Parliament, but it was very unlilcely that Parliament 
would assent Moreover, it would greatly increase the 
irritation between England and Germany He gave France 
as much encouragement as he could, without gomg to the 
point where he thought he ought to inform the Cabinet 
and Parliament He was satisfied in his own mmd that 
he had avoided changmg the Entente into a formal 
alhance As he wrote to his wife next day, m a letter 
which she was never to read on account of the carriage 
accident which caused her sudden and tragic death “I 
had tremendously difficult talk and work yesterday, and 
186 Grey to Bertie, Jan 31, 1906, Grey, I, 78-79 
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very important I do not Imow that I did well, but I did 
honestly " 

In the second place, Sir Edward approved and confirmed 
the official mihtary and naval conversations between the 
British and French Staffs He assumed, as he told M Gam- 
bon, “that aU preparations are ready As will be indicated 
further on, Haldane at once set very actively to work to 
reorganize the British Army and prepare for its coopers^ 
tion with the French These preparations continued right 
down to the outbreak of war in 1914, and mevitably came 
to mvolve England in increasingly binding obligations of 
honor to support France in case of a European war arising 
out of any question whatsoever — not mei ely one arising out 
of the Morocco question — ^provided that France did not 
appear to be the active aggressor Probably Sir Edward 
Grey did not at the time see the full implications and 
danger of these “conveisations ” But his Prime Minister 
saw them For we know that Sir Heniy Campbell- 
Bannerman wrote to Lord Ripon on February 2, a couple of 
days after Grey’s talk with Gambon “Gambon appears 
satisfied But I do not like the stress laid upon joint prep- 
arations It comes very close to an honorable undertaking, 
and it will be known on both sides of the Rhine But let 
us hope for the best ” He showed a true prophetic m- 
stmct, but it was submerged and lost to sight under the se- 
cret activities of the military authorities and the Foreign 
Secretary’s strange silence or ignorance in regard to them 
for the next five years It was not until 1912 that circum- 
stances caused the military and naval “conversations” to be 
revealed to the whole Cabinet, and not until Grey’s speed} 

187 Grey, I, 79 

188 Spender, Lije of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, II, 257 In 
spite of his just misgivings, the Prime Minister appears, however, to have 
acquiesced in the military conversations, provided they “were not talkea 
about” and “should not commit either Government”, if we are to believe 
the statements of Haldane {Before the War, p 162), and Repington, 
(P 13) 
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on August 3, 1914, that Parliament and the British public 
had any inklmg of them 

In the third place, neither Sir Edward Grey’s statement 
to M Gambon, nor his approval of the naval and military 
conversations, was made with the knowledge and sanction 
of the Cabinet The Prune Minister had written him on 
January 21 “Would you like the answer to the French to 
be confirmed by a Cabinet before it is given “i”’ He sug- 
gested the 30th, the 31st, or the 1st of February Viscount 
Grey m his memoirs says he has no recollection or record 
of any answer to this question His only explanations of 
why no Cabinet sanction was given are rather feeble the 
Ministers were dispersed seemg to the elections, and the 
earliest date suggested by the Prime Minister was January 
30, and “the French had been kept long enough waiting for 
a reply ” But, as his interview with Cambon did not 
take place until the 31st, this is hardly a satisfactory expla- 
nation Moreover, a Cabinet meeting was actually held on 
this very day^^^ It would have therefore been perfectly 
easy for him to have pursued the proper course of consult- 
ing the Cabinet before talking with Cambon, or at least of 
mforming his colleagues immediately afterwards of what he 
had said to the French and of the naval and military con- 
versations which were already gomg on But he did not do 
so Why? One can only conjecture as to this strange 
aspect of his psychology Possibly he felt that his talks 
with Campbell-Bannerman and Haldane after reaching 
London gave sufficient sanction Possibly he considered 
that he was merely continuing Lord Lansdowne’s pohcy, 
and that a continuation of pohcy m a matter hke foreign 
affaus, which is not ordinarily supposed to be radically 
altered by change m parties, did not need to be brought 
before a new Cabinet Perhaps he feared that the more 

189 Grey, I, 84 

190 Grey I 84 
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cautious and pacifically inclined members of the Cabinet, 
like Mr Morley and Lord Loreburn, and even the Prime 
Minister himself, would not be willing to go as far as he 
himself did m encouraging the French and m making joint 
military preparations Throughout his memoirs and m his 
dealmgs with the Geimans, as revealed m the new German 
documents, one finds that Sir Edward Grey had a very 
strong undercurrent of sympathy with the French and a 
correspondmgly strong suspicion of Germany's intentions 
Probably therefore he preferred to be free to give Cambon 
his personal friendly views, m a way that he might not have 
been able to do, if a Cabinet had discussed the subject and 
adopted a formal statement of policy which would have 
tied his hands 

At any rate he concealed the matter from the majority 
of his colleagues in a way which seems hardly to accord 
with the seeming honesty and frankness of his memoirs 
He entered upon that slipperj’- path of thmkmg that he 
could encourage the French with joint military prepara- 
tions, and yet keep his “hands free’^ — a fatal double policy 
which he pursued for eight years After the War, with more 
experience and with a reahzation of the seriousness of the 
criticisms of men like Lord Loreburn, he admits in his 
memoirs, rather sadly and regretfully, “I thmk there should 
have been a Cabinet ” In this he is right 

Lord Haldane has left an account of these secret prepa- 
rations for military cooperation with France He has told 
how, in the midst of the General Election of January, 1906, 
he “at once went to London, summoned the heads of the 
British General Staff, and saw the French Mihtary Attache, 
Colonel Huguet, a man of sense and abihty I became 
aware at once that there was a new army problem. It was, 

192 Grey, I, 84, and again, p 96 “I have always regretted that 
the military conversations were not brought before the Cabinet at 
once this would have avoided unnecessary suspicion” 
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how to mobihze and concentrate at a place of assembly to 
be opposite the Belgian frontier, a force calculated as ade- 
quate (with the assistance of Russian pressure in the East) 
to make up for the inadequaqy^ of the French armies for 
their great task of defendmg the entire French frontier from 
Dunkirk down to Belfort, or even farther south, if Italy 
should join the Triple Alhance m an attack ” He began 
therefore at once to organize a British expeditionary force 
which should cooperate with the French to solve this prob- 
lem Impressed with the importance of high morale and 
quahty m modern warfare, he beheved that even a small 
force, if sufficiently long and closely framed, added to 
French and Russian troops, would be able to defeat any 
German attempt to mvade and dismember France A close 
investigation showed that it was not possible under the 
existmg conditions to put in the field more than about 
80,000 men, and these only after an interval of over two 
months The French naturally pomted out that so slow- 
moving a machme would be of httle use to them, they 
might be destroyed before it arrived In their interests, 
therefore, Haldane had to make “a complete revolution m 
the organization of the British Army” He accomplished 
this by the end of 1910 He made it possible "rapidly to 
mobihze, not only 100,000, but 160,000 men, to transport 
them, with the aid of the navy, to a place of concentration 
which had been settled between the Staffs of France and 
Britain, and to have them at their appointed place witlim 
twelve days ” 

In view of Lord Haldane’s own statements of how he 
saw Colonel Huguet, personally authorized the direct nego- 
tiations between the French and British Staffs represented 
by Huguet and Grierson, and at once reorganized the British 

193 Haldane, Before the War, p 30, see also pp 28-35 and 156-182 

194 Haldane, p 32 If Haldane is correct. General Grierson’s assur- 

ances to Repington, referred to above at note 182, appear to have been 
unduly ontimistic 196 Haldano, p 33 
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Army for cooperation with the French, a sinister light is* 
till own on the obliquity of the British seciet preparations 
and the denials of then existence, by a statement which 
Loid Haldane himself made to the Geiman Ambassador in 
London It was occasioned by a Fiench deputy who had 
inconsideiately intei pellated JM Clemenceau as to the 
existence of an Anglo-Fiench militarj’- convention M. 
Clemenceau had i ephed evasivety, seeming to admit a naval, 
but not a mihtar}^ convention This had naturally roused 
German feais and suspicions, especially in view' of Sir John 
Fisher’s sweeping reoi ganization of the Biitish Navy, his 
beginning of the building of dreadnoughts,^®® and the 
threatening speech of one of the civil Lords of the 
Admiralty, Mr. Aithur Lee, that the British Fleet would 
know how' to strilce the first blow' before the othei party had 
read the new's m the papers When questioned by Count 
Metteinich in regaid to Clemen ceau’s declaration. Lord 
Haldane made a sweeping denial wdneh it is difiBcult to 
reconcile wuth the facts Taken in conjunction with the 
secret Anglo-French “conversations” and preparations w hich 
had been going on for more than a year, it made an impres- 
sion m Berlin wdiich may be seen from the Kaiser’s marginal 
notes Accoidmg to Count Metternich’s report. 

Mr Haldane i ephed most definitely that a military con- 
vention betw’een Fi ance and England did not exist, and had 
not existed, and also that no preparations had been made 
for the conclusion of one Whether non-committal con- 
versations betw'een English and French military peisons had 
taken place or not, he did not know [Kaiser “Impudence ^ 
He, the Ministei of a Parliamentary country, not supposed 
to know' that' He lies'”] At any late, no English officer 
has been authorized by the English Government [Kaiser 
“Indeed' He did it himself'”] to prepare military arrange- 
ments W'lth a French military person for the eventuality of 

lOG Fisher, Memories and Records, II, 65 ff , 128-153 
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war It ■was possible that a General Staff Officer of one 
country’' might have expressed himself to the General Staff 
Officer of another country as to wai-lilce eventualities He, 
the IMinister of War, however, knew nothing of this [Kaiser 
“Magnificent lies'”] 

In the course of these Anglo-French joint military prep- 
arations, British and Fiench Staff Officers thoroughly 
reconnoitered the ground upon which their armies were to 
fight in Belgium and in France Sir Henry Wilson, 
Director of Mihtary Operations, spent his holidays going 
aU over it on his bicycle The whole wall of his London 
office was covered by a gigantic map of Belgium, indicating 
the practicable roads which armies might follow “He was 
deeply in the secrets of the French General Staff For 
years he had been laboring with one object, that, if war 
came, we should act immediately on the side of France. 
He was sure that war would come sooner or later ” 

Not only the French, but the Russians also, soon came 
to count upon Haldane’s Expeditionary Force as a certain 
and essential part of then- strategic plans in case of a war 
against Germany This is significantly indicated, at least 
as early as 1911, in the secret report, since published by the 
Bolshevists, of the annual conference between the heads of 
the French and Russian Staffs In August, 1911, at Krasnoe 
Selo, General Dubail was able to assure his Russian col- 
leagues, as a matter of course, “that the French army would 
concentrate as quickly as the German army, and that from 
the twelfth day it would be m a position to take the offen- 
sive against Germany, vnth the aid of the English army on 
its left vnng,” that is, on the Belgian frontier 

107 Metternich to Bulow, Jan 31, 1907, GP, XXI, 469 On German 
fears and suspicions of Bntish naval and military intentions, 1904 to 
1907, see GP , XIX, 351-380, “The First German-English War Scare”, XX, 
699-698, XXI, 421-521, and Tirpitz, Pohttsche DoLumente Der Aufbau der 
deutschen Weltmacht, 14 fi los Churchill, The World Crisis, p 53 

199 Protocol of the seventh annual Franco-Russian Military Confer- 
ence, Aug, 31, 1911, LN , II, 421, MFR, p 698 As early as the annual 
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THD AK-GLO-RUSSIAN ENTENTE OF 1907 

An Anglo-Russian Entente, settling the long-standing 
sources of fiiction between the two countries in the Middle 
East, was an obvious complement to the Anglo-French 
Entente It appeals to haveTISeenrdiscussed between King 
Edward VII and M Izvolski duiing the Russo-Japanese 
War, and to have been warmly received by him and some 
of the Russian Liberals, though not by the Tsar and the 
Russian reactionari^and mihtarists 

Izvolski, though occupying at the time the compara- 
tively unimportant diplomatic post at Copenliagen, was 
already ambitiously counting upon promotion to a more 
important position, either as ambassador at one of the great 
capitals of Europe, or as Russian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs He was naturally flattered to be made the recipient 
by King Edward of a proposal of such far-reaching possi- 
bilities Henceforth he made it one of the cardinal aims of 
his pohcy He saw that Russia was greatly weakened by 
her war with Japan (which he declaies he had tried to 
avert), and that the Franco-Russian Alliance had conse- 

conference of 1908, the Anglo-French connection had become so close 
that the French olBcers persuaded the Russians to agree to mobilize 
all their forces even in case of a German mobilization against England 
A Zaiontchlvovski, Lcs Allies contrc la Russia (Pans, 1926), pp 20-21 

200 TJie Memoirs of Alexander Isvoolshy (London, 1920), pp 20, 35 
81 ff , Ph Crozier, "L’Autnche et I’Avant-guerre’', in Revue de France, 
April 1, 1921, pp 2'i5-2n According to Witte (Georges Louis, Carnets, 
Pans, 1926, II, 63 f , Dillon, Eclipse of Russia, pp 350-353, Witte, Mem- 
oirs, pp 432-434), Edvard VII sent to him, Witte, on his vay back from 
Portsmouth, N H, in Sept, 1905, the draft of an Anglo-Russian accord 
This may be the basis for “Nicky’s” letter to “Willy” of Nov 10/2v3,-. 1905 
(G P , XIX, 523) “England is trying hard to get us round for an under- 
standing about Asiatic frontier questions and this directly after the 
renewed Anglo-Japanese alliance! I have not the slightest wish to 
open negotiations with her, and so it will drop of itself” Sidney Lee, 
King Edward VII, II, 308 f, mentions only an imitation from Edward 
VII to Witte to visit England, but saj s nothing of the draft of an Anglo- 
Russian accord For King Edward’s urging upon Izvolski an Anglo- 
Russian Entente in a conversation at Copenhagen in April, 1904, see ibid 
II, 284 £f 
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quently lost weight in the balance as compared with tlie 
Triple Alliance Both Russia and the Fran co-Russian com- 
bmation needed the strengthening which would come from 
closer relations with the greatest sea-power in the world 
Izvol ski believed that Russia w^as subject to tw'o serious 
dangers One was a possible renewal of trouble with Japan, 
who had made humiliatmg demands at Portsmouth and was 
suspected of preparing for a^new' struggle in the Far East 
Russia needed long years of peace to recover from the effects 
of the war, and the only method to assure it was to make 
certain that the Japanese would remain quiet The best 
way to accomplish this was to come to an understanding 
with them by a virtual partition of mterests m Manchuria 
by a secret treaty, tliough publicly both were pledged to an 
observance of the “open door ” The natural bridge between 
Russia and Japan was England, Japan’s ally since 1902 A 
rapprochement with England woujd f'lf'ilitate^a sincere 
reconciliation with Japan, fortify, Russia’s position as an 
ally of France, and give a new and'more solid Basis to the 
somewhat wealrened Franco-Russian Alliance 

The other danger for Russia was"that trouble might de- 
velop with,^England as a result of the long-standmg con- 
flict of interests m the Near and Middle East. Men still 
remembered the Crimean War, the strained situation when 
the British Fleet threatened the Dardanelles m 1878, and 
the Pendjeh incident which nearly led to war between the 
two countries in 1885 More recently JBeJDoggej^ Bank 
Affair and other mcidents of the Russo-Japanese War had 
mflamed popular feelmg m l^th ^untries But a conflict 
vvith England would throw"Russia, mto the ari^ ofjder- 
many, and this would emlanger the Franco^Rnssia^ Alh- 
anee which was the foundation ro ck of R ussian policy, m 
spite of the disappointments which both allies had suffered 
in connection with it On the other hand, if Russia could 
201 GP, XXV, 25, 28, 53 ff, 233 f 
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Wipe the slate clean of her rivalries and quarrels with Great 
Britain, tins would greatly strengthen her own international 
position It would allow her to return to an active forward 
policy in the Balkans after being checkmated in the Far 
East It would also be welcomed by France, who would be 
glad to see her ally and her new friend on better terms with 
one another An Anglo-Russian Entente and a reconcilia- 
tion with Japan might tend toward the formation of a 
quadruple combination which would quite outmatcl^the 
Triple Alliance and could hold in check Austrian arhbitions 
m the Balkans and German ambitions m Turkey This 
therefore was the program which Izvolski determined to 
carry out upon taking up his new position of Russian Min- 
ister of Foreign Affaiis m May, 1906 

King Edward and Sir Edward Grey were also favorable 
to an understanding with Russia The first Morocco crisis 
and the growing Geiman navy had filled them with sus- 
picions of Germany's intentions and with the desire to re- 
move the danger of Russian enmity in case of possible 
trouble with Germany Sir Charles Hardmge was another 
ardent advocate of a rapprochement with Russia He had 
been British Ambassador at St Petersburg since 1904, but 
was recalled in the fall of 1905 to become Permanent Under 
Secretary in place of Sir Thomas Sandeison He took pains 
to explain in St Petersburg and London that his recall 
would afford him an opportunity to work with further 
success for close Anglo-Russian relations Henceforth 
he was to exert a strong pro-Russian influence on Sir 
Edward Grey m the direction of creatmg the group of 
Powers which came to be known as the Triple Entente In 
this he was actively seconded by Sir Arthur Nicolson who 
went to St Petersburg in his place 

Within a few months after Izvolski took over the For- 
>eign Ofiice from Count Lamsdorf, the Anglo-Russian nego- 
202 G P , XXV, 3, 10 203 Grey. 1. 155 ff 
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tiations were well under way In passmg through Berlin 
on October 29, 1906, Izvolski admitted that, owmg to feare 
of Japan’s aggressive intentions, he w as co mpelled to seek 
an understandihg'with England concerning Tibet, Afghanis- 
tan, and Persia"®^ Grey and Nicolson wofkid out draft 
proposals These provided ' f or^e parti tion of Persia 
mto spheres of influence This idea at first met with no 
ap proval m St Petersburg Russian imperi^sts demanded 
that Pe rsia come en tirely unde r Russian influence, and that 
Russia musf biiild h. trans-dPersian railway and* press on to 
the Persian Gulf But Izvolski beheved such an aggressive 
policy was impossible of realization and hkely to lead to a 
conflict with England So the JEnglish proposal for a par- 
tition of Persia mto English and Russian spheres~df influ- 
ence was adopted'^”® In March, 1907, the visit of a Russian 
fleet 'toT^ortsmouth foreshadowed." the coming Anglo-Rus- 
sian agreement Upon Kmg Edward’ s m vitation, a depu- 
tation of Russian offi cers and sailors v isited London , were 
entertained as guests at the Admiralty, and given a special 
' show m their honor at the Hippodrome After a banquet in 
the evening, there was a gala performance for them at the 
Alhambra, attended by the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Sir John Fisher, and SirJEd ward Gr ey ‘Tt has certainly 
never happened before,” commented the_German Ambas sa- 
dor, “that an Enghsh Mmister of Foreign Affairs has gone 
to a variet y thea tre to greet foreign guests ” 

But, as in’the case of the Franco-Russian negotiations 
two decades earlier, the divergence m political ideals on the 
Seme and the Neva had delayed an understanding, so now 
the divergence between EnghsH lib'^fahsni and Russian 
autocracy hampered the conclusion of a settlement The 

204 GP , XX, 39 ff , XXV, 233 f 

205 Grey to Nicolson, Nov 6, 1906, Grey, I, 156 

206 Russian Ministerial Council of Feb 1 / 14 :, 1907, Siebert-Schremer, 
p 474 ff 

207 Metternich to Tschirschky, Mar 28, 1907, GP, XXV 32 note 
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Russiar^reactionarie^s and militarists, and also the Tsar, 
were at first opposed _ to a rapprochement with England 
Izvolski later told Sir Edward Grey that he eventually had 
great difiSculty in getting it accepted In England hke- 
,, wise the criticism in the Liberal Press of Russian pogroms, 
f the oppressive character of Tsarist absolutism, the_suspen- 
Sion of the Duma, and the misunderstanding and friction 
caused by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s phrase, “La 
Duma est morte, vive la Duma>”, did not facilitate the 
work of Grey, Hardinge and Nicolson Nevertheless, the 
gulf was eventually bridged, owing apparently more to the 
eagerness and pressure of the British, rather than the Rus- 
sian, Foreign Office-^® 

Another cause of delay was the English desire that Rus- 
sia should come to a satisfactory reconciliation with Japan 
Grey held it important that the ]Russo-Japanese and Anglo- 
Russian negotiations should proceed simultaneously and be 
concluded practically pan passu As it happened, the 
Russian agreement with Japan was finally signed on July 
30, 1907, a month before that with England It included 
a mutual declaration to respect the status quo and the 
rights of one another in the Far East, and a recognition ot 
the independence and territorial integrity of China and the 
prmciple of the “open door”-^- These laudable clauses 
were made known to Germany, but there were evidently 
secret supplementary clauses, because the secret Russo- 
Japanese Treaty of 1910 speaks of the demarcation of 

208 Grey, I, 177 Cf also Grey to Nicolson, Nov 6, 1906 (Grey, I, 
156) “Of course, I understand M Izvolski’s difficulty with the military 
party”, and GP, XXV, 40 £f 

209 Grey, I, 149 ff , G P , XXV, 21 ff 

210 This, at any rate was the impression of German observers, cf. 
GP, XXV, 5, 21, 27, 64, 67 

211 Grey to Nicolson, April 1, 1907, Grey, I, 158 

212 See the text in A M Pooley, The Secret Memoirs of Count 
Tadasu Hayashi (London, 1915), pp 224-238, 327-328 Cj also GP , XXII 
67. and XXV, 53-64 
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spheres of interest in Manchuria “as defined in the supple- 
mentary article to tlie Secret Treaty of 1907 ” And m 
reahty an astonished and disillusioned world, which had 
counted upon Russo-Japanese rivalry to see to it that the 
“open door” was preserved in Manchuria, soon discovered 
that the two empires which had so recently engaged m 
deadly struggle, had found it convenient to pool their inter- 
ests m exploiting Manchuria to the practical exclusion of 
third p artie s In various un3erhan'd“\vays, and'mT virtual 
defiance of their public declarations in favor of the principle 
of equal commercial opportunities for all, they practically 
partitioned Manchuria between themselves The Russo- 
Japanese T reaty of July 30, 1907 had been preceded by an 
agreement setthug~Mmmercial and fishery questions 
arising out of the Treaty of Portsmouth between the two 
countries, and also b y a treaty between Japan and France, / 
providing for their mutual mterests m the Far East®^° 
These treaties "dfJ’apaiTwith Russia and France, ^together 
with her alliance~with England," renewed in 1905, estab- 
hshed aT5asis~f6r friendly cooperation m the Far East on 
the part of the three Western Po wer s who wer e__soon to 
form the so-called Triple Entente Germany felt diplo- 
matically isolatei^ She put out some feeleri"To "President 
Roosevelt for an Entente with the United States for the 
preservation of Chma and of their mutual interests in the 
Far East But these feelers were not successful 

Finally, on Augus^Sl, 1907, there was signed the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement dealing with the Middle East — Tibet, 

213 Siebert-Schreiner, p 17 

pp 8-43 GP, XXXII, passim T F Millard, America 
and the Far Eastern Question (New York, 1909), chs xv-xx. S K Horn 
beck. Contemporary Politics in the Far East (New York, 1916), ch xv 
0 Franke, Die Grossmachte in Ostasien (Hamburg, 1923), pp 308-343, 
Tyler Dennett, Americans in Eastern Asia (New York, 1922) 

215 July 28, 1907, c/ Pooley, ic, pp 229 if 

216 June 10, 1907,' ihid, pp 212-223, 325-6, and GP, XXV, 5311,, 

67 £E 217 GP, XXV, 67-99 
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Afghanistan, and Peisia-^® Both contracting Powers rec- 
ognized the territorial integrity of Tibet under the suze- 
rainty of Chma, and agreed not to interfere with the 
country’s internal concerns or attempt to secure special 
concessions tlieie. The land of the Lamas was to remam 
a barrier between the Russian bear and the Biitish hon m 
India 

As to Afghanistan, in return for an English promise not 
to occupj’’ or annex it so long as the Ameer fulfilled his obh- 
gations, Russia declared the country to be outside her 
sphere of influence, she withdrew her diploniatic agents 
from Herat and agreed to deal with the Ameer only through 
the British authorities Afghanistan therefore was no 
longer to be a field for Russ^n intrigue agamst India, and 
the English were freed from a great bugbear that had wor- 
ried them for a century 

Persia was by far the most important subject of the 
Agreement Though the preamble piously declared that the 
two Great Powers mutually agreed to respect the “integ- 
nty” and “mdependence” of Persia, the Agreement went on 
to divide Persia into three legions the northern and 
largest region, bordering on Russia and comprising the 
iichest and most populous parts of Persia, was to be a Rus- 
sian sphere of influence, in which Great Biitam would not 
seek for herself, or any third Power, any concessions of a 
pohtical or commercial nature The southern region, 
largely barren desert but containing roads leading to India, 
was m lilce manner to be a British sphere, in which Russia 
would seek no concessions Between these two lay a cen- 
tral neutral region, including the head of the Persian Gulf, 
m which neither Great Power was to seek concessions ex- 
cept in agreement with the other In aU this the Shah was 
not consulted in the least A cartoon in Punch hit off the 

218 For the text see Bnttsh Foreign and State Papers^ vol 100, 
pp 655 ff 
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arrangement aptly enough the Bntish lion and the Russian 
bear are seen mauling between them an unhappy Persian 
cat, the hon is saying to the bear, ''Look here' You can 
plaj'' with his head, and I can play with his tail, and we can 
both stroke the small of his back”, while the poor cat 
moans, “I don’t remember having been consulted about 
this”=i° 

In his memoirs Viscount Grey argues, but unconvmc- 
ingly, that England had the better of the bargain “What 
we gamed by it was real — ^what Russia gamed was ap- 
parent ” In fact, the reverse was true Though Eng- 
land gained peace of mmd in regard to th*e Indian frontier, 
she also lost much _ She lost her mdependence of_action m 
Persia Hitherto she had been free to protest and object 
to the encroachments of the Russian "imp eriahst steam- 
roller crushing southward„upon defenseless Persia Hence- 
forth she found herself involved as an accomplice m the 
destruction of the financial ^d political mdependence of 
the Sh^’s^ empire Sir Edward Grey soon found himself 
drarm along in the wake of Russian aggression and mtrigue, 
in a way most embarrassmg to.hirn when questioned on the 
subject in the Hou_^.of^OTimOTS_ He projtest^frequently 
against the activities of Russian agents_in Persja He even 
hinted he would resign ' ' “Persia,” he says, “tried my pa- 
tience more'’than 'any'bther subject ” Russian unscru- 
pulousness and double-dealing j.n the Middle East contin- 
ued to be a recurrent source of annoyance to him almost 
up to the outbreak of_the_World.War_ One of President 
Pomcare’s objects m visiting St Petersburg in July, 1914, 
was to smooth this discord m the harmony of the Triple 

219 “The Hannless Necessaiy Cat,” Punch, CXXXIII, 245, Oct 2, 
1907 220 Grey, I, 155 

221 Grey, I, 164 Cj Siebert-Schremer, p 550 (where Grey’s irrita- 
tion and talk of resignation were due to Russia’s “Potsdam agreements” 
in 1910-11), and p 615 (where they were due to Russian action in 
Persia) 
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Entente But Grey was helpl ess to make his protests 
ejffective, because his distrust of Germany made him unwill- 
ing to take a really stiff attitude to Russia, or to recede from 
the Agreement of 1907, lest he should thereby endanger the 
solidarity of the Triple Entente The Russians were quite 
aware of this, and took^advantage of it Sazonov put the 
situation m a nutshell in a significant letter to the Russian. 
Minister m Teheran* 

The London Cabinet looks upon the Anglo-Russian Con- 
vention of 1907 as being important for the Asiatic interests 
of England, but this Convention possesses a_still "^eater 
importance for England from the viewpoint of theT^licy 
which IS being pursued by England in Europe The 
English, engaged in the pursuit of political aims of vital im- 
portance in Europe, may, in case of necessity, be prepared 
to sacrifice certain interests in Asia m order to keep a Con- 
vention alive which is of such importance to them This 
IS a circumstance which we can, of course, exploit for our- 
selves, as, for instance, in Persian affairs 223 

Though the Anglo-Russian Convention was all made 
public, mcluded no__pbliga^ons of military or diplomatic 
support, and did not at onc^lead to a closely knit diplomatic 
partnership, it did nevertheless complete the circle for a 
closer political cooperation between Rusisa, France and 
England. ThdRress of these countries began to talk of the 
new “Triple En tente ” 

222 Poincare, Les Ongines de la Guerre, p 201 f C/ K D , 52 

223 Oct 8, 1910, Siebert-Schremer, p 99 The dismal and disgrace- 
ful story of how Russia did this may be read in Siebert-Schremer, pp., 
49-141, and in the engaging personal narrative of the blunt financial 
American adviser who tried — ^in vam — ^to rescue the Persian cat from, 
the deadly grasp of the Russian bear W Morgan Shuster, The Strang- 
ling of Persia (New York, 1913). 



CHAPTER IV 


THE SYSTEM OF SECRET ALLIANCES, 1907-1914 
TRIPLE ALLIANCE AND TRIPLE ENTENTE IN 

OPPOSITION 

Between the years 1907 and 1914 there was an increas- 
ing crystallization of opposition between the two groups 
into which the six Great Powers of Europe had now become 
divided Durmg the first four years it developed slowly, 
then, with the French occupation of Fez, the German threat 
at Agadir, the Itahan seizure of Tripoli, Anglo-German 
naval rivalry, the failure of the Haldane Mission, and the 
Balkan Wars, it proceeded more rapidly It was reflected 
in Morocco, Mesopotamia, the Balkans, and in many other 
matters, ranging all the way from European armaments to 
Chmese loans In the case of the Balkans, it was so funda- 
mental and so closely bound up with the immediate causes 
of the World War, tliat a separate chapter on "Balkan 
Problems,” following the present one, will be devoted to 
some aspects of it m that' troubled region But to give a 
full account of this crystaUizmg opposition m all its com- 
phcated and disputed phases would go far beyond the 
limits of this volume Fortunately, it has been excellently 
summed up by others ^ No attempt therefore is here made 

1 Bemadotte E Schmitt, “Triple Alliance and Triple Entente, 1902- 
1914” an Amer Hist Rev , XXIX, 449-473 (April, 1924) , G P Gooch, 
History oj Modem Europe, 187S-1918 (New York, 1923), chs m-s.vi, 
E Brandenburg, Van Bismarck zum Weltknege (Berlin, 1924), chs m-xvii, 
of which the second edition (1926) is now available in an English trans- 
lation, G L Dickinson, The International Anarchy, 1904-1914 (London, 
1926) , and many others Professor C R Beazley also is said to be 
preparmg a considerable work on the diplomatic situation preceding the 
War 
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to give any detailed account of this period The aim has 
been rather to indicate, in the light of the new German 
documents, M Poincare’s Memoirs, and other recently pub- 
hshed material, the more miportant factois which mcreased 
this cr 3 ^stalhzmg opposition and gave it the fatal turn which 
it took in 1914 

This opposition of Triple Alliance and Triple Entente 
was accompanied and accentuated by four sets of tendencies 

(1) Both systems of alliance tended to be deformed 
from their originally defensive character They tended to 
become widened in scope to cover policies involving offen- 
sive mihtary action For example, Germany felt compelled 
to back up Austria, if her ally became involved m war with 
Russia by her efforts at self-preservation from the “Greater 
Serbia” danger — m a way which Bismarck would hardly 
have tolerated In piecisely the same way, France_ under 
M Poincare felt compelled to back up Russia, if her ally 
became mvolved m war with Austria and Germany by her 
efforts to safeguard her Balkan ambitions — ^in a way which 
M Poincare’s predecessors would hardly have permitted 

(2) Germany tried to strengthen the Triple Alliance, 
and, similarly, M Pomcare tried to tighten up and 
strengthen the Triple Entente But the latter was more 
successful than the former The Triple AUiance, m spite 
of its renewal in 1907 and m 1912, tended to become rela- 
tively jweal^ It was weakened by Austria^ jinternal 
troubles and Balkan complications, by the deep-seated dis- 
trust between Austria and Italy, and by Italy’s sacro 
egoismo, which often made her oppose her aUies, especially 
Austria, m diplomatic questions and caused her allies to- 
doubt her loyalty in case of war. The Triple Entente, on 
the other hand, became relatively stronger, because its 
members were not divided from one another by any such 
sharp conflicts of mterest as between Austria and Italy, and 
because England. France, and Russia were able to make m- 
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creasingly close arrangements for military and naval 
cooperation 

(3) Although the Triple AUiance and Triple Entente — ■ 
and especially the latter — were tightened up and stiength- 
ened, there still remamed more occasions of fnction, dis- 
trust, and suspicion within each diplomatic group than is 
commonly supposed This will be seen also m the next 
chapter on “Balkan Problems ” There was m fact by no 
means so much harmony and mutual confidence within the 
Triple Alhance as was usually assumed by writers a few 
years ago — ^nor was there so much wdhin tlie Triple En- 
tente as has been assumed by “revisionist” writers more re- 
cently Italy^s “extra dance” with Prance after 1902, and 
with Russia after Racconigi m 1909, were the most notable 
examples of this kind of domestic unfaithfulness withm a 
diplomatic group, and contmued to be a source of uncer- 
tamty and worry on all sides But Italy’s case was merely 
an example of what the Triple Entente feared might happen 
within its own circle Prance, for instance, was much wor- 
ried whenever England entered mto confidential negotia- 
tions with Germany, as in the Haldane Mission or m the 
Bagdad Railway question, or when Russia made with Ger- 
many the Potsdam Agreements of 1910-1911, or seemed in- 
clmed to undertake diplomatic maneuvers m the Balkans 
without first fuUy mformmg her French ally, as happened 
on several occasions Sir Edward Grey was worried lest 
the Entente with Russia concernmg the Middle East would 
break down, if he did not give her the diplomatic support 
which M Sazonov desired at critical moments, as m the 
Liman von Sanders affair — and m July, 1914 When he 
made fnendly arrangements with Germany in regard to the 
Bagdad Railway and the Portuguese colonies, he thought 
it prudent to counter-balance them, as it were, by consent- 
mg to the desire of his two Entente friends that he should 
snter into negotiations for an Anglo-Russian naval con- 
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vention Germany also found herself frequently embar-^ 
rassed by the “stupidities” in which Austria indulged in 
the Balkans, against Germany’s better judgment or with- 
out her approval Within each group therefore special 
efforts were continually bemg made to lessen the friction 
and suspicion, and to increase the harmony, solidarity, and 
security of the group This was done by making concessions 
to the selfish aims or special interests of the fellow members, 
or by giving “blank cheques” to one’s ally in the shape of 
assurances of “complete fulfilment of the obligations of the 
alhance,” even in matters which might easily develop into 
a European war The acquiescence or encouragement which 
M Poincare gave to Russia, and which Germany gave to 
Austria, is to be explained m large part by this desire to 
-pre serv e the solidarity of the group, rather than by any 
desire for a war to recover Alsace-Lorraine m the one case, 
or to gam the hegemony of Europe in the other But it had 
the effect of encouragmg Russia and Austria along the 
shppery Balkan path which eventually led to the yawnmg 
chasm of 1914 

(4) In both groups of Powers there was a rapid increase 
of military and naval armaments This caused mcreasmg 
suspicions, fears, and newspaper recriminations m the oppo- 
site camp This in turn led to more armaments , and so to 
the vicious circle of ever growing war preparations and mu- 
tual fears and suspicions In 1907, before the opposition 
had crystallized clearly, the Triple Alliance and Triple En- 
tente, in Professor Schmitt s happy phrase, “had stood side 
by side, in 1914 they stood face to face.” 

GERMAN FEAR OF “ENCIRCLEMENT” AFTER 1907 

Germany at first gave an outward appearance of aecept- 
mg the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 with equamimty. 
Even before its conclusion, Count Bulow, in his Reichstag 
speech of April 30, 1907, had referred to the negotiations 
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With quiet optimism Afterwards, when the Anglo-Russian 
Convention was published, he instructed the German Press 
to be moderate and practical in its comments, and to accept 
the Convention for what it professed to be — a settlement of 
Anglo-Russian differences and not a combination mimical 
to German mterests 

But m reality Germany felt very uneasy She feared 
that the clauses in regard to Tibet, Afghanistan, and Persia 
were not merely an end in themselves, but rather a means to 
an end — the formation of a diplomatic- combination on the 
part of England, France, and Russia TEis*’IV^le Entente 
woul d outm atch the Triple Allia nce*^ in diplomatic strength 
because Italy, owing to her hatred and jealousy of Austria 
in the Balkans and her desire to stand well with France and 
England, would vote with them, rather than with her own 
allies, as she had done at Algeciras The Triple Entente 
Powers would also outmatch the Triple Alliance i n econom ic 
resources and m military and naval strength They would 
therefore feel able to block Germany’s construction of the 
Ba gdad Railwa y, obstruct her industry and commerce, and 
thwart her colonial ambitions, wherever these came into 
competition with their own Moreover, in the most inflam- 
mable subjects, hke Alsace-Lorraine, Morocco, the Middle 
East, and naval competition, "one or other of the Entente 
Powers stood in direct opposition to Germany The Bal- 
kans also might easily prove another highly mflammable 
subject If Russia’s reconciliation with England should 
prove (as it turned out to be the case) the preliminary to a 
Russian effort to revive her old aggressive Balkan policy, 
and to recover m the Near East the prestige which she had 
lost in the Far East, the ally of France would almost in- 
evitably come into conflict with the ally of Germany If a 
crisis should arise over any of these questions, Germany, 
supported by Austria and perhaps by Italy, would be likely 
to find herself faced by the Triple Entente and its superior 
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strength Germany would either have to back down or 
fight Neither prospect, under the circumstances, was 
attractive 

These were the considerations which preyed upon the 
minds of the Germans and cieated a neivous malaise which 
finally took form in the conviction that they were being 
“encircled ” Though Russia and England had protested 
abundantly that the Anglo-Russian Convention was m no 
way directed against Germany and had no ulterior purposes, 
their words did not cairy conviction at Berlin, and their 
attitude m regard to the Bagdad Railway seemed to mdi- 
cate a collective determination to obstruct one of Germany’s 
dearest projects 

In 1902 Germany secured from Turkey the concession 
for the -Bagdad Railway This was to extend the rail con- 
nection from the eastern termmus of the Anatolian Rail- 
way at Konia, already in German hands, all the way via 
Bagdad to the Persian Gulf The next year the Deutsche 
Bank made arrangements with the Ottoman Bank for 
financing the construction of the line Germany desired and 
mvited the participation of foreign capital in the costly 
enterprise But she soon met with opposition, mstead 
of cooperation, on the part of Russia, France, and Eng- 
land ^ 

Russia, on various political, economic, and strategic 
grounds, had been opposed from the outset to the whole 
German railway project. Moreover, since she had no sur- 
plus capital for investment, there was never any serious 
question of her financial participation in it Her pohcy 
was to obstruct a scheme to which she had many objections 
and m which she was unable to take a part 

In France, the bankers, for the most part, favored par- 

2(7/ GP, XVII, 371-517, XXV, 177-280, and the excellent account 
in E M Earle, Turkey, the Great Powers, and the Bagdad Railway 
(New York, 1923), chs iv-vni, with bibliographical notes These are now 
supplemented to some extent by the British Documents, II, 174-196 
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ticipation, both because they already had large investments 
m Turkey, and because this looked hke another good busi- 
ness proposition The French Government, however, favor- 
able at first, then hesitating, finally declared its opposition 
to the investment of French capital in the German under- 
taking M Delcasse even went to the point of preventing 
Bagdad Railway bonds from being quoted on the Paris 
Bourse ® This hostile attitude of the French Government 
was partly owmg to the vigorous representations made by 
French commercial mterests, clericals, and politicians, and 
partly also, if we are to believe M Izvolski, to French desire 
to support the pohcy o f the ir Russian ally ^ 

In England Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne had stated 
at first, on April 7, 1903, that the British Government ap- 
proved the bankers’ negotiations for the participation of 
British capital m the construction of the Bagdad Railway. 
But at once an outcry was raised in the British Press and 
m Parhament against the Government’s favorable attitude 
the railway would injure British vested interests m Meso- 
potamia and the Persian Gulf, it would mcrease the influ- 
ence of the Germans in Turkey at British expense and bring 
them too cl ose to I ndia, it would rouse suspicions in Russia 
as to British intentions, and, in any case, the Enghsh ought 
not to participate, unless they did so on equal terms and to 
the same extent as the Germans So Mr Balfour was forced 
to announce in the House of Commons on April 23 his re- 
pudiation of the approval which he had given on April 7 ® 
Henceforth the British also were inclined to obstruct the 
railway in various indirect ways They long refused to 
consent to the raising of the Turkish tariff from eight to 

3GP, XXV, 195, Earle, p 147 ff 

4 G P , XXV, 231 Russian influence was also suspected ot causing 
England’s change of attitude from one of favor to one of opposition, 
GJ? , XVII, 443 

^Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons (1903), CXX, 1247- 
8, 1358, 1361, 1354-7, 1371-4, CXXI, 271 f, GP, XVII, 431 £f, Earie, 
p 176 £( 
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eleven per cent Their ostensible reason was that the bur- 
den of the increase would largely fall on themselves, be- 
cause they had the largest share of the trade with Turkey 
But the practical result was that it made it more difficult 
for the Turkish Government to finance the kilometric and 
mcome guarantees which the Bagdad Railway agreement 
called for, and which seemed necessary for its construction 

In spite of this policy of opposition and non-participa- 
tion on the pait of the thr^e Entente Powers, the Gennans 
managed to push rapidly the building of the first 200-kilo- 
meter section from Konia to Eiegh Within somethmg 
over a year, on the Sultan’s birthday, October 25, 1904, they 
were able to open this first section to tiaffic with pompous 
ceremonies and justifiable self-congiatulation. But here 
construction came to a sudden stop, and the rail ends were 
left sticking out mto space The next 200-kilometer section, 
reachmg toward the Taurus Mountains, mvolved innum- 
erable engmeermg difficulties and a far greater expendi- 
ture per kilometer of construction The Turkish Govern- 
ment could not arrange the financing of additional bonds to 
meet the guarantees for this section without an increase m 
her customs revenues Yet it was impossible for Turkey to 
raise her tariff, as she desired to do, because by existing 
treaties she could not do so without the consent of the Great 
Powers, and Russia, France, and England for a long tune 
refused to give their consent ® By their refusal they prac- 
tically blocked the further construction for the next few 
years 

In the course of 1905 and the following year Germany 
attempted some negotiations m a renewed effort to secure 

c G P , XXII, 329-400 , Earle, p 95 f They finally gave their con- 
sent m September, 1906, to become effective in July, 1907, but attached 
numerous conditions which made it difficult to divert any of the in- 
creased revenue to the payment of railway guarantees One condition 
was that three-fourths of the increased revenue must £o to Macedonian 
teform 
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the financial participation and political cooperation of the 
PVench and the British in the building of the Bagdad Rail- 
way After Delcasse’s fall there was talk of a deal with 
M R ouvie r, by which Germany’s Moroccan claims should 
be abandoned m exchange for French support to the Bagdad 
Railway But the talk came to nothmg In the summer 
of 1906 some members of the new Liberal Government in 
England, including Grey . and. Haldane, were beheved to 
desire a Bagdad settlement with Germany But Sir Edward 
Grey, m the spirit of the Entente with France, insisted that 
if England participated, France also must participate® 
The English Press also demanded that, either tlie whole 
Bagdad Railway ought to be internationahzed, or, if Ger- 
many controlled the railway as far as Bagdad, then Eng- 
land ought to control the section from Bagdad down to the 
Persian Gulf® But no practical arrangement could be 
found for satisfymg these English demands Similarly, long 
German negotiations with Izvolski, contemplating German 
abstention from activity in Persia if Russia would withdraw 
her opposition to the Bagdad Railway, reached no definite 
conclusion 

Three months after the signature of the Anglo-Russian 
Convention of 1907 the Kaiser visited Windsor and was 
cordially received He took advantage of the occasion to 
reopen the Bagdad Railway discussion with Lord Haldane 
and Sir Edward Grey He found that the former, as Mm- 
ister of War, was anxious that the British should control 
the section from Bagdad to the Persian Gulf, as a “gate,” 
to protect India from the possibihty of troops commg down 
the new railway The Kaiser at once declared, “I will give 
you the gate,” and telegraphed to Bulow to this effect 
A lively eii-change of views followed for a few hours m 

7GP, XX, 356, 395 f, 431, XXV, 180 f, 194 £f, Earle, p 169 ff 

8 G P , XXV, 226 9 G P , XXV, 240 ff lo G J? , XX V. 103-175, 

llGPj XXV, 261 ff , Haldane, Before th^ War, p 48 ff 
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Windsor, London and Berlin The Biitish “recognized that 
the object of the commercial development of Mesopotamia 
was one tliat should not be opposed ” But thej'- desired 
“that the quickest route between West and East should not 
be undei the exclusive control of a viitually foreign com- 
pany, vhich would be in a position to affect seriously com- 
mei cial relations between England and India, or to sanction 
its use for stiategic purposes in hostihty to British mter- 
ests”, they “could not, however, discuss this question d 
deux, but only d quatre, for the various interests, strategi- 
cal, political and commercial, affect Fiance and Russia as 
well ” Sir Edward Grey’s insistence that France and 
Russia must be associated with England in the discussions 
proved a fatal obstacle to reachmg any satisfactory’- agree- 
ment on the Kaiser’s proposal Lord Haldane laid the 
blame for this on the German Foreign Oj65ce, which he 
thinks did not approve of the Kaiser’s move And there is 
some truth m this view^^ But it is also true that Sir 
Edward Grey’s msistence on conversations d quatre was a 
main cause of the Kaiser’s offer of the “gate” remaining 
abortive Germany objected that, since France had no 
special interests in Mesopotamia and the Persian Gulf, and 
since Russia’s mterests related largely to Persia, she could 
satisfy these two countries in separate negotiations But if 
tlie whole Bagdad Railway question was to be dealt with m 
conversations d quatre, Germany would inevitably be in a 
mmority of one to three Germany therefore could not be 
expected to negotiate at such a disadvantage and subject 
her interests to the united opposition of the other three 
Sir Edward Grey’s msistence on the solidarity of England, 
France and Russia, m this matter of the Bagdad Railway 

12 Note of a private conversation between Sir Edward Grey and 
Mr Haldane on Nov 14, 1907, given by the latter to the Kaiser, GP,, 
XXV, 263 

13(7/ Bulow to Schoen, Nov 14, 1907, ibid, 2G1 

i-i GP , XXIV, 77. 8?: XXV, 264 ff 
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m the fall of 1907, foreshadowed the sohdarity of the Triple 
Entente in wider fields later It also put an end to any 
important further discussions of the Bagdad question until 
Russia deserted her friends in making with Germany the 
“Potsdam Agreements” of 1910-1911 

ANGLO-GERMAN NAVAL RIVALRY, 1904-1908 

The German suspicion that England was aimmg to limit 
Germany’s freedom of action also arose in connection with 
the Second Hague Peace Conference and the naval discus- 
sions at the beginning of the period of Dreadnought con- 
struction and rivalry The British navy had just been re- 
organized and strengthened by Sir John Fisher, while the 
German navy was just beginning to grow m power The 
proposal to discuss the hmitation of armaments, urged by 
England, looked hke a scheme to arrest naval development 
It seemed to prevent Germany from catching up in strength 
at a moment when England still enjoyed a marked naval 
superiority Nor could Germany, with Austria weakened 
by internal difficulties and Italy an ally of doubtful loyalty, 
consent to hmit her army There was the danger of a war 
on two fronts, when Russia should have recovered from her 
war with Japan and revived her active Balkan policy So 
Germany insisted that the limitation o^ armaments should 
not be one of the subjects mcluded m the caU. for the Con- 
ference When the subject was nevertheless raised m the 
course of the Conference by England and the United States, 
Germany’s opposition to it was, to be sure, largely but 
tacitly shared by France and Russia But these two coun- 
tries left it to the German delegates to voice the opposition 
and thereby incur the odium of wrecking the proposals 
No doubt Germany made a great mistake Though limi- 
tation of armaments is a most difficult problem, as the long 
and sterile efforts of the League of Nations and the failure 
of President Coolidge’s Conference have abundantly shown 
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it IS possible that, had Germany taken a different attitude in 
1907, the other European Powers might have followed her, 
and a beginnmg might have been made to check the fatal 
increase in rival armies and navies At any rate Germany 
could not have been branded as the country which was most 
responsible for thwarting an effort to lessen a progressive 
danger which was one of the mam causes of the World 
War^'^ 

By the irony of history it was during the Hague Peace 
Conference that Anglo-German naval rivalry reached a new 
and hitherto unequalled stage of mutual suspicion and bit- 
terness By the Navy Laws of 189 8 and 1900 Admiral von 
Tirpitz and the Kaiser laid the foundations for a strong 
German navy Their motives weie many and mixed They 
wished to give expression to the gieatness of the New Ger- 
many by creating a fleet which should be comparable to her 
growing commerce and colonial interests and afford them 
protection They desued preservation from the danger of 
bemg blockaded fiom food and raw materials m case of 
war But above all, they wanted to have a naval force 
which could be used to back up German diplomatic argu- 
ments in the struggle for colonial and commercial advan- 
tages The Kaisei's marginal notes are filled with the idea 
that other countries, and particularly England, paid httle 
or no heed to Germany’s legitunate desires, sunply because 
Germany had no force to back up her demands If Ger- 
many had a navy, even a much smaller one than that of 
England, the British would be wilhng to make diplomatic 
concessions rather than take the risk of a naval conflict. 
This was Tirpitz’s fundamental notion when he speaks of 
the new German navy as a ‘Tisk navy ” He had no thought 

15 On the Second Hague Conference, see GP, XXIII, 99-397, and 
the wntings of A P Higgins, F W Holls, J B Scott, A H Fried, O 
Nippold, P Zorn, L Renault, and E Lemonon The Reichstag Inves- 
tigating Committee is soon to publish an important work on Germany’s 
influence at the Second Hague Peace Conference 
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of attacking England m any near future That would be 
folly for many years to come But a respectable German 
Sea force would compel England to make concessions in the 
colonial world rather than take the “risk” of a naval strug- 
gle For this it was not necessary for Germany to build a 
fleet fully equal to that of England, some proportion like 
2*3 or 10 16 would suffice 

But m fact Admiral Tirpitz completely imsconceived the 
psychological effect which his creation of even a “nsk navy” 
would have on the British mind and pohcy Thougli it 
may have contributed to mduce the British to make vari- 
ous proposals for limiting naval competition and to enter 
into various diplomatic negotiations, it did not intimidate 
them 01 cause them to make important concessions On the 
contrary, it rather created an atmosphere of suspicion and 
antagonism which was altogether unfavorable for friendly 
diplomatic agreements concerning the Bagdad Railway and 
other matters Every increase m the German navy, instead 
of frightening the British mto making concessions, tended 
to stiffen their opposition and their determination to mam- 
tain the wide margin of British naval superionty deemed 
vital to the safety and very existence of the British Empire 

So, for instance, in 1904, as the Enghsh observed the 
new-born German navy, still m its mfancy but already 
showing signs of robust growth, they began a wide-sweeping 
rearrangement and reorganization of the British Fleet.' 
They proceeded to create a strong force m the North Sea* 
and make it ready for instant action against Germany! 
Sir John Fisher, with his characteristically energetic policy 
of “Ruthless, Relentless, and Remorseless “brought 
home some 160 ships from abroad which could neither fight 
nor run away,” and effected other revolutionary changes, 

18 Cf Tiipitz, Der Aufbau der deutschen Weltmacht (Berlin, 1926), 
passim 

17 Fisher, Memories and Records, II 135 is P.sher, H 65 L 139 Q 
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so that, as he himself said, “We shall be thirty per cent, 
more fit to fight and we shall be ready for instant warL’ i? 

The next year he laid the keels for the first Dread- 
noughts These were to be far superior to anything afloat 
and give the British navy a strength which no country 
could menace But their introduction more than doubled 
the cost of capital ship construction Furthermore, they 
rendered relatively less important the older and smaller 
types of vessel which had hitherto constituted England’s 
naval superiority It enabled Tirpitz to follow England’s 
example, and be only a little behind her in the race in the 
construction of this new type of vessel, which neither coun- 
try had possessed hitherto, whereas in the older types of 
vessel Germany was hopelessly behind To express the 
same thing in figures England had authorized the laying 
down by 1908 of 12, and Germany of 9 Dreadnoughts; 
whereas the ratio between England and Germany in vessels 
of the older pre-Dreadnought type was 63 26 Tirpitz also 
beheved that Germany, where sailors were conscripted m- 
stead being paid wages for voluntary enlistment, and where 
cost of ship construction was relatively low, could stand 
longer and more easily than England the heavy strain of 
naval expenditure With this double advantage on Ger- 
many’s part, as it seemed to him, he was always skeptical 
about the sincerity and motives of British proposals for 
restriction of naval construction He was steadily opposed 
to any serious limitation on his own program, by which he 
beheved the German navy could gradually approach nearer 
in strength to the British navy, though it might never 
.actually equal it It would have to pass through the “danger 
I zone” of inferiority, durmg which England might possibly 
attack and destroy it in a “preventive” war But he did 
not thmk this danger great, especially if German diplomacy 
avoided irritating England in other fields Once safely 

Fisher, Memories and Records, 11, 134 
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through tlie “danger zone,” af^er a dozen years, Germany 
ould have a very respectable “risk navy ” Germany could 
stand the financial strain, in the long run England could 
not So all Germany had to do was to push construction 
Thus, by a third Navy La w in 19 0fi, Tirpitz secured the 
authorization of six new capital ships, and by the law of 
190S, reducing the replacement period fron^25 to 20 years, 
he provided for the'eafly replacement of old obsolete vessels 
by new ships, not of the same size as the discarded ones, 
but of tlie new Dreadnought t5TDe Tnis law of 1908 fixed 
the construction of new and replacement ships of the Dread- 
nought type at the rate of four a year from 1908 to 1911, 
and two a year from 1912 to 1917 Meanwhile the German 
Navy League was clamoring for a big German navy The 
Press on both sides of the North Sea was whippmg up na- 
tional passion, and the rumors of tlie Kaiser’s ill-considered 
letter to Lord Tweedmouth added fuel to the flame All 
this led to the British “war-scare” of 1908, and to further 
futile negotiations for some kind of a naval understanding 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, in a speech on Decem- 
ber 21, 1905, setting forth the platform of the new Liberal 
Government, had lamented the great expenditures on arma- 
ments “A policy of huge armaments keeps alive and stimu- 
lates and feeds the belief that force is the best, if not the 
only, solution of mternational differences It is a policy 
that tends to inflame old sores and to create new sores . 

We want relief from the pressure of excessive taxation, and 


20 On Anglo-German naval relations 1904-1908, see Fisher, I, ch 
vii, II, chs. IX, X, Churchill, pp 19-41, Hurd and Castle, German SeOf 
Power (hiew York, 1913), Schmitt, England and Germany, 1740-1914 
(Pnnceton, 1916), 173-187, and, in more detail, from the German side, 
GP, XIX 351-380, XXIII, 27-53, XXIV 3-210, Tirpilz, Der Au]ban der 
deutschen Wellmacht, 1-162, Bulow, Imperial Germany (Berlin, 1913), 
Haller Die Acra Bvlow (Berlin, 1922), Brandenburg, rh \i, Herzfcid, 
“Der deutsche Flottenbiu und die englische Politik,’’ in Archiv / Pohlik 
u Geschichie, IV, 1926, 115-146, and Admiral Karl Galster England 
Deidsche Flolle und WelLhneg (Kiel 1.925) 
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at the same tune we want mbney for our own domestic needs 
at homej which have been too long star\’-ed and neglected 
owing to the demands on the taxpayer for military purposes 
abroad How are these desirable thmgs to be secured if m 
tune of peace our armaments are maintained on a war 
footing?””^ In the course of the next three years^ the 
English made many proposals for reducing naval expendi- 
ture and thereby lessening the growing friction with Ger- 
many It was proposed that the subject should be discussed 
at the Hague Peace Conference; that Sir John Fisher 
should have a talk with Admiral Tirpitz; or that there 
should be a mutual inspection of shipyards and communica- 
tion of naval programs It was mformally intimated that, 
if Germany was uneasy at England’s ‘^msurance policy” of 
closer relations with j^ance. and Russia, the best way to 
dissipate this uneasiness and revive the former cordial 
Anglo-German relations would be for Germany to retard 
her naval program, or come to some understanding for an 
agreed-upon ratio between the English and German 
navies 

But England could never get a satisfactory answer from 
Germany to any of these proposals Being made after Sir 
John Fisher had so greatly strengthened the Home Fleet m 
the North Sea and begun to build Dreadnoughts, these pro- 
posals looked to the German mind like an intimation from 
the Supreme Naval Power that it desired naval competition 
to cease at the moment of its own greatest preponderance 
Coinciding also with Lord Haldane’s organization of the 

21 The London Times, Dec 22, 1905, c/ also Spender, Lije of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, II, 208, 327-332 

22 G P XXIII, 25-253 passim, cf also Campbell-Bannerman’s cor- 
dial and conciliator^' article, “The Hague Conference and the Limita- 
iion of Armaments’, m the first number of the London Nation, Mar 2, 
1907, Campbell-Bannermans views, however, were severely criticized m 
the Paris Temps of Maich 4, the French, at bottom, had no more sym- 
pathy with disaimament proposals than the Germans 

23 G P , XXIII, 39 ff , 52 24 GP, XXIV, 99ff 
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British Expeditionary Force and with England's closer 
diplomatic relations with France and Russia, they looked 
lilie a concerted plan on the part of tliese three Powers to 
put pressure on Germany Any yielding to suoli piessure 
was sharply resented as inconsistent with Gennany’s dig- 
nity as a Great Power As Bulow wrote privately to 
Bavaria and some of the other German Governments on 
June 25, 1908, after President Falheres’s visit to London and 
King Edward’s famous meeting with the Tsar at Reval 
“Agreements which aim at a limitation of our defensive 
powei are not acceptable foi discussion by us under any 
circumstances A Power which should demand such an 
agreement from us should be clear in its mind that such a 
demand would mean war " By the Kaiser especially, the 
British proposals were indignantly repudiated as unjustifi- 
able attempts to interfere with his sovereign right and duty 
to take all measures necessary for the dignity and defense 
of the Geiman Empire Commenting upon Count Met- 
ternich’s report of July 16, 1908, of an informal luncheon 
discussion with Sir Edward Grey and Lloyd George, m 
which it had been mtimated tliat a naval discussion would 
improve diplomatic relations, the Kaiser wrote 

Count Metternich must be informed that good relations 
with England at the price of the building of the German 
navy are not desired by me If England intends graciously 
to extend us her hand only with the intimation that we must 
limit our fleet, this is a groundless impertinence, which in- 
volves a heavy insult to the German people and their Kaiser, 
which must be rejected a limine by the Ambassador 
France and Russia might with equal reason then demand a 
hmitation of our land armaments The German Fleet is not 
built against anyone, and also not against England! But 

25 G P , XXV, 478 For other German intimations that any attempt 
to put pressure on Germany to limit her navy wouvd be answered by 
declaration of war, see G F , XXIV, 53, 103, 127 
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according to our need' That is stated quite clearly in the 
Navy Law, and for 11 years has remained unchanged! This 
law "ttill be carried out to the last iota, whether it suits the 
British or not, is no matter 1 If they want war, they can 
begin it, we do not fear itl 2 ® 

The Kaiser’s fears that England was trying to put a 
check upon Germany’s navy, and “encircle” her in other 
ways, were increased by the numerous visits and mterviews 
which Edward VII had with French and Russian rulers and 
ministers* m the summer of 1908 In May President Fal- 
heres vas veiy cordially received m London and given a 
dinner at the Foreign Office to which the only person m- 
vited, outside a French and English group, was the Russian 
Ambassador — a distmction which seemed to embarrass good 
Count Benckendorff The French Press made the most of 
the visit, and Tardieu m the Temps expressed the hope that 
Anglo-French relations were taking a firmer form, provided 
England made fundamental changes m her military system 
— a hint at the universal mihtaiy seivice which Lord 
Roberts and others were now begmnmg urgently to advocate 
in pubhc speeches In June, King Edward’s visit to the 
Tsar at Reval seemed more than a meie act of family 
courtesy, since he was accompanied by Admiral Fisher, Sir 
John French, and Sir Charles Hardmge, who had long talks 
with Izvolski and the Russian Premier, Stolypm Hardmge 
told Izvolski that England had no hostile feelmgs toward 
Germany and was anxious to mamtam the most friendly 
relations with her, but that “owing to the unnecessarily 
large increase m the German naval program, a deep distrust 
in England of Germany’s future intentions had been cre- 
ated.” This distrust was hkely to increase with the progress 
2CGP, XXIV, 104 

27 G P , XXIV, 63 On President Fallieres’s visit, the French Press, 
and Delcasse’s talks with Asquith, Grey, and Sir Charles Hardmge on his 
“private visit” to London a month later, see GP, XXIV, pp 67-78, and 
Sidney Lee, King Edward VII. II, 584 ff. 
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of time, the realization of the German program, and the 
heavier taxation entailed by England’s necessary naval 
counter-measures “In seven or eight years’ time a critical 
situation might arise, in which Russia, if strong m Europe, 
might be the arbiter of peace, and have much more influ- 
ence in securmg the peace of the world than at any Hague 
Conference For this reason it was absolutely necessary 
that England and Russia should maintain towards each 
other the same cordial and friendly relations as now exist 
between England and France Izvolski got the impres- 
sion that the Engbsh wanted Russia to build up her army 
and navy as much as possible as a future check to Germany 
Sir John Fisher relates that he sat several tunes next 
Stolypin and Izvolski, and urged them to build up the Rus- 
sian army on the Western frontier against Germany 
“Stolypin said to me, ‘What do you think we need most?’ 
He fancied I should answer, ‘So many battleships, so many 
cruisers, etc , etc ,’ but instead I said, ‘Your Western Fron- 
tier IS denuded of troops and your magazines are depleted 
Fill them up and then talk of Fleets'’ Please see enclosure 
from Kuropatkin’s secret report ‘The foundation of Rus- 
sia’s safety is her Western boundary'’ 

28 Grey, I, 203 Viscount Grey prints Hnrdmge’s report on the Reval 
conversations (I, 202-209), and calls it (p 196) “the real, full, authentic 
confidential record of what took place”, but he indicates on p 209 that 
sundry details concerning Macedonian reforms, Persia, and Crete are 
omitted For Hardinge’s complete report, see B D , V, 232-246 C} Izvolski’s 
account of the Reval meeting in his despatch to Benckendorff in London, 
June 18, 1908 (Siebert-Schremer, p 478), according to which Hardinge 
said “If Germany should continue to increase her naval armaments 
at the same accelerated pace, in six or seven years a most alarming and 
strained situation might arise m Europe For this reason we in the 
interest of peace and the preservation of the Balance of Power, desire 
that Russia shall be as strong as possible on land and on sea ” Izvolski 
added, “Sir Charles reiterated this idea more than once, whereby he 
apparently wished to have it understood that he is expressing not his 
own personal opinion but the decided political conviction of the London 
Cabinet ” For German uneasiness as to the Reval meeting, see GJ? , ' 
XXV, 441-494 

20 Fisher to Lord Esher, Sept 8, 1908, Fisher, Memones, p 186 f. 
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Aside from this lenewal of Anglo-Russian cordial lela- 
tions and Enghsh encouragement to Russia to build up her 
armaments again — which she soon proceeded to do — the 
Reval interview actually dealt mainly wuth the question of 
Macedonian reforms, Persia, Crete, the Sanjak railway pro- 
ject, and the attitude of the Russian Press There was no 
attempt to build up a closer Anglo-Russian combmation 
agamst Germany, and Izvolski was profuse m his assurances 
that it was in no way unfriendly to Germany But the 
Kaiser was not convinced, and Reval marks a cooling off m 
Anglo-German relations It also made him more positive 
in his refusal to discuss wuth England any limitation of his 
naval program, w^hen Hardinge broached the subject directly 
to him at the time of King Edward’s brief visit to Kronberg 
on August 11, 1908 There was a heated discussion Har- 
dinge, accordmg to the Kaiser’s hvely account in dialogue 
form, complained that Germany was buildmg Dieadnoughts 
so rapidly that in a few years she w^ould be as stiong as 
England m these capital ships The Kaiser said this was 
‘‘absolute nonsense,” sent for a copy of Nauhous, an 
almanac of detailed naval statistics of aU. nations which 
Hardinge appeared never to have heard of, and showed him 
his errors KTien Hardmge persisted that the competitive 
naval construction must cease, the Kaiser used his regular 
argument that Geimany w^as not buildmg in competition 
with England, but only for her own needs as laid down m 
Tirpitz’s Navy Laws When Hardmge stiU insisted, “You 
must stop or build slow^er,” the Kaiser looked him sharp in 
the eye and replied, “Then we shall fight, for it is a question 
of national honor and dignity.” Hardmge turned red, and, 
seemg he was on dangerous ground, begged the Kaiser’s 
pardon, asked him to forget w’-ords said m private conversa- 
tion, and changed the subject In conversation later in the 
day with the Kaiser, Hardinge was as affable and friendly 
as could be, and w^as not a little surprised to be decorated 
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with the Order of the Red Eagle, First Class The Eng- 
lish Cabinet, whose view's Hardinge had been representing, 
were determined to piesen'e England’s supiemacy of the 
seas and keep ahead of German}’- in Dreadnought construc- 
tion But they foresaw tJie bitterness which would be 
engendered between the tw’O countiies by fuither naval 
competition, as w'ell as the terrible financial burden it w’ould 
impose on England They therefore sincerely desired and 
iried to come to some sort of undei standing with Germany 
on the subject It was a tiagic mistake of Tirpitz and the 
Kaiser that they should have so flatly lefused discussion 
and thereby pushed England furthei into the arms of France 
and Russia, thus strengthening the Triple Entente and 
helping to crystallize its opposition 

The effect on Germany of England’s opposition to the 
Bagdad Railw’ay, of her efforts to hmit the Gennan navy, 
of the Reval meetmg and the apparent consolidation of 
France, Russia, and England into a Triple Entente, was to 
produce a conviction that Germany was being “encircled ” 
Germans believed that this encirclement was Edward VII’s 
personal work, and that it aimed at stranghng German com- 
mercial and colonial expansion, and even at crushing Ger- 
many’s poll tical_ and mihtary position There is no sub- 
stantial evidence that there was any deliberate encirclement 
with such aims on the part of King Edward or the British 
Government Such notions were tlie product of German 
imag ination, fear, and suspici 6h~~' But there" was neverthe- 
less somethmg of a diplomatic encirclement Germany was 
now surrounded by three Great Powers, whose combined 
strength was supposed to be equal or superior to that of 
the Triple Alliance, and who were growing mcreasmgly 
ready to cooperate in defense of their own interests whether 

30 Kaiser to Bulow, Aug 11-13, 1908, GP, XXIV, 124-129, c/ also 
Hardinge’s report to Grey of Aug 16, 1908, printed with, other material 
on the Kronberg visit, in BJD , VI, 173-200 
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in Morocco, Mesopotamia, or the Ballvans Though Izvol- 
ski hoped that tlie Triple Entente would give him greater 
freedom of action m the Near East and Middle East, and 
though the Eiench counted on it m the same way in Mo- 
rocco, so far as England was concerned it aimed at the pre- 
servation of peace through the establishment of a balance 
of jx)ver It was insurance against the supposed danger of 
possible German aggression, and not for any aggression 
against Germany’s existing position in Europe and in the 
commercial world But to German eyes it had a more 
ommous and irritating appearance This finds expression 
in extreme form in the Kaiser’s marginal notes on reports 
of the Reval meeting and of English efforts for slowmg 
down German Dreadnought construction It is also re- 
flected in his mdiscreet speech to German officers at 
Doberitz His feeling was “A strong navy; a strong army, 
and powder dry!” 

Bulow on the other hand, with his characteristic policy 
of putting the best face on an unpleasant situation, believed 
Germany should scrupulously avoid showing any signs of 
nervousness and uneasiness To do so would simply be 
playing into the hands of Russia and France While agree- 
mg that Germany must keep herself in the highest possi- 
ble state of defense, she must do so quietly He chided the 
Kaiser as much as he dared for the Doberitz mdiscretion,®^ 
and was mclined to agree with Mettemich, the German 
Ambassador in London, that Germany ought not to close 
the door to all Enghsh suggestions for some arrangement 
to prevent the evils of Anglo-German naval competition 
He also believed that the consohdation of the Triple 
Entente made it all the more important that Germany must 
stand firmly behind her Austrian ally In a long very 
confidential circular to the Prussian Ministers m Bavaria 

31 GR , XXV, 454 S3 G P , XXVIII, 1-199, jxissim 

32 G P , XXV, p 466 
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and the other leading states in the German Empire, he 
summed up the situation as optimistically as he honestly 
could The Reval meeting, preceded by President Fal- 
heres’s visit to London, has caused uneasiness in German}’- 
Grey and Izvolski have given assurances that nothing is 
being planned against her Nevertheless it would be a fatal 
mistake, if, tiusting in these assurances, we do not recognize 
that our freedom of movement may be limited by what has 
happened It is Germany’s economic and political power, 
and the fear that she may misuse them, which is driving 
other states into the Entente against us “These Ententes 
and Alliances are therefore in their origin rather of a de- 
fensive character But pel haps they will not hesitate to 
proceed aggressively against us and hold us down where 
possible, when they think they have the power to do so ” 
Our ally, Austria-Hungary, is threatened just as we are 
by this new combination, and especially so, because the 
passions and intrigues directed against the very existence 
of the Dual Monarchy arouse in other nations expectations 
for a successful destructive blow from the outside The 
supposedly imminent break-up of Austria-Hungary is a 
favorite standing theme in the French and other foreign 
Press Because of her greater interests in the Balkans, 
Austria-Hungary is also more exposed than are we to the 
danger of a conflict with the Entente Powers Germany and 
Austria, standing together as a solid block, may be able to 
withstand aU storms “A loyal coopeiation with Austria- 
Hungary will and must remain in the future_also the funda- 
mental basis of Ger man foreign n olicv ” Germany cannot 
enter into a discussion with other Powers to limit her arma- 
m ents, but she should avoid as far as possible giving any 
imtation to others and restram aU jingoistic expressions m 
,the German Press 

There was much shrewd wisdom m this statement 
34 Bulow’s circular, June 25, 1908, GP, XXV, 474-479 
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Germany's relations with France, 1908-1911 

While the naval friction with England continued, and 
the Young Turk Eevolution and Bosnian Crisis led to a 
new tension vith Russia, Germany managed to improve 
her relations with France m the yeais from 1908 to 1911. 

The Algeciras Conference had not produced very satis- 
factory conditions in hloiocco The Sultan’s brother, Mulai 
Hafid, had gamed a stioiig following among the chieftains 
who lesented the Franco-Spanish efforts to maintain order 
Mulai Hafid finally levolted against his brother’s authority 
In the disordeis which took place a French doctoi was 
murdered, which gave the French occasion to occupy Mo- 
roccan teiritory at Oudjda near the Algerian frontier in the 
spring of 1907 Further outrages on Emopeans led the 
French to land troops m Casablanca in August, and to place 
French police in other seaports on the West Coast The 
Sultan, losing his authority more and more, was driven from 
his capital to the coast at Rabat, and finally declared 
deposed by Mulai Hafid’s followers Bulow and the Kaiser, 
recognizing that Gei many’s Morocco pohey in the past had 
consolidated the Anglo-French Entente, refrained fi oni any 
serious inteifeience with these French measures, though 
German mfluence had contributed to the trouble between 
the iival sultans 

While negotiations were going on conceinmg the terms 
under which Abdul Aziz should agree to abdicate in favor 
of Mulai Hafid, there occuried the Casablanca incident, 
which for a moment threatened to cause a new flare-up 
between France and Germany On September 25, 1908, 
the German Consul at Casablanca attempted to assist six 
deserters from the French Foreign Legion to escape on board 
a German ship But the deserters were forcibly seized, and 

SB For the details, see the French Yellow Book, Affaires du Maroc, 
III-IV, 1906-1908, and GP, XXI, 601-689, XXIV, 215-326 
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the consular secretary and soldier escorting them tv ere some- 
what mishandled by French soldiers The German Consul 
was blamed by Fiance for havmg exceeded his powers, con- 
trary to mternational law,'^^in affording protection to persons 
within French military jurisdiction The local French mik- 
tary authorities were accused by Germany of havmg m- 
fringed the inviolability of consular rights In spite of 
some excitement in the French and German Press, good 
sense fortunately prevailed in the Foreign Of&ces at Paris 
and Berlm Both soon agreed to submit the matter to 
arbitration, which ultimately resulted m a compromise de- 
cision that both sides had been pai tl y in the wrong Both 
Powers were glad to see the mcident disposed of in a 
conciliatory fashion so that it should not add a new danger 
to the peace of Europe which at the moment was threatened 
by the uncertam state of affairs growmg out of the Turkish 
Revolution and the JBosnian Crisis The Kaiser especially 
displayed as much wisdom and energetic influence in favor 
of friendly cbncihation as he had lacked in dealing with 
the Enghsh suggestions for a restriction of naval competi- 
tion Never in sympathy with the Bulow-Holstem Morocco 
policy of the past, he now condemned it sharply, having 
come to the conclusion that it was impossible to check the 
extension of French political control in Morocco without 
resorting to force On October 4 he mformed his Foreign 
Office that, so f^ as still practicable, Germany should with- 
draw with dignity, and come to an understandmg with 
France as quickly as possible, in spite of the mcident at 
Casablanca A couple,(ff_^ys later, after bemg painfully 
f surprised by the Austrian annexation of Bosnia, he wrote 
more energetically to Bulow “In view of these circum- 
stances this wretched Moroccan affair must now be brought 
to a conclusion, quickly and definitely There is nothing 
to be made of it, it will be Frentffi jnyway^^ So let us get 
out of the affair with dignity, so that we may finally have 
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done with this friction with France, now that great ques- 
tions are at issue ” To which Bulow replied character- 
istically that he agreed, but must not let the French see this 
too clearly, or they would never give any compensations 
for Germany’s withdrawal , and he added, “The most desir- 
able thing would be that we should come to an under- 
standing with France and England about Morocco, as well 
as about other African and Asia Minor questions ” 

Soon afterwards Germany gave her approval to the 
terms which the French had drawn up, highly favorable to 
themselves, as the conditions on which Mulai Hafi.d.was to 
be Sultan At the same time Schoen, the German Secre- 
tary of State, told Jules Gambon, the French Ambassador 
m Berlm, that it was time for Germany and France to 
shake hands on Morocco, and that the Kaiser wished it 
This led to negotiations which resulted m the Franco- 
German Agreement of February 9, 1909 “To facihtate the 
execution of the Act of Algeciras,” France, still professing 
to respect the mdependence and mtegrity of Morocco, 
promised equality of economic opportunity to the Germans, 
and Germany, professing to pursue only economic aims, 
recognized France’s special political mterests m preserving 
peace and order, and promised not to mterfere with them 
The final negotiations took place very rapidly This 
was owmg to several reasons The Bosnian Crisis was 
becoming dangerously acute as Austria and Serbia armed 
agamst one another, so that it was desirable to get the 
Moroccan question out of the way In the second place, 
Bulow had taken up the idea of the German Ambassador 
in England, m spite of the Kaiser’s absolute negative of 
the preceding summer, of conceding to England a modifica- 
tion of Germany’s naval program in return for some politi- 
co GJP, XXrV, 440 f On the Casablanca incident itself, cf ibid, 
pp 329-374 

37 Oct 28, 1908, GP , XXJV, 454 
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cal equivalent, such as an exchan ge o f col onial territory, 
or, better stiU, an Enghsh promise of neutrality in case of 
a European war^” For success. in._any such negotiation 
it was mo st important to remove all Franco-German fric- 
tion in Morocco, which hadj^een one of England’s origmal 
and m ost persi stent reasons for standing by the side of 
France It was i eported to Bulow that the Enghsh Minister 
m Tangier had had instructions to stir up trouble between 
the French and Germans, and he felt sure that anti-German 
propaganda bj’’ the English in Pans was hlcely to continue 
so long as England had cause to be alarmed over Germany’s 
rapid construction of Dreadnouglits To . cut tlie ground 
from under this_propaganda and to remove Eng land’s 
anxietym^tQjGennan mtentions in Morocco it was highly 
desirable "to shake hands with France” once and for all in 
regard to Morocco A final reason for th e speed vath which 
the Franco-German Agreement was concluded lay in tHe'fact 
that~TIing Edward was to visit Berlm on February 9, 
Bulow wished to be able to pubh shjthe,Ag^e ment before 
his arrival in order to avoid any impression among the 
public that Edward VII hadjhelped to brmg it about 

The Agreement w^ warmly welc omed m t he. French 
Press as putting an end to a long-standmg source of irrita- 
tion between France and Germany, and as assur^gjo the 
one the pohtical, and to the other the economic, advan- 
tages necessary to each Grey_a:^JHar,din^. congratulated 
Bulow on it, expressing pleasure that a question which had 
been a constan t source of anxiety. to England ai^Tnjvhich 
England was bound by the Entente of 19i)4J;jo give France 
diplomatic support was now so h appily sett led^- The 
Kaiser hastened to decorate the French Ambassador in 
Berhn with the Order of the Bed Eagle and present him 

39 GP , XXVIII, 1-8?, especially pp 66, 74 

40 Bulow to the Kaiser, Dec 29, 1908, G P , XXTV, 465 

41 Bulow to the Kaiser, Feb 9, 1908, GP , XXIV, 488 
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with an autogiaphed portrait, “because the path I ordered 
m our Morocco policj’- has had such a bnlhant success m 
the whole world, and because we otv e much to the unselfish 
and devoted v ork of Gambon as well as to his loyalty.” 
Schoen instructed the German Minister m Morocco that 
'he was to cooperate fully with the Fiench, prevent all 
friction, and obseive loyally in 'every wa}*- the spiiit and 
puipose of the new convention Though this Moi ocean 
Agreement of 1909 did not have all the happy results ex- 
pected from it, it did bring about much moie cordial rela- 
tions between the two countiies, until new disoideis arose 
m Morocco in the spring of 1911, w'hich led to tlie French 
march to Fez and the German threat at Agadir 

Germany’s relations with Russia, 1908-1911 

Though the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 seemed 
to Germany an indication that Russia w^as turning away 
from the old friendly relations wdiich had united the Hohen- 
zollems and the Romanovs, it did not at first seriously 
cloud the relations between the twu countiies Izvolski 
had been profuse in his assurances that the Contention 
merely aimed to do aw^ay with Anglo-Russian fiiction in 
the Middle East, and was in no w^ay diiected at Germany 
or mimical to her mterests As Russia’s interests seemed 
deeply centeied m Persia, Germany carefully sought to 
avoid antagonizing her in that quarter Wlien Persia in 
1906 had asked for the establishment of a German Bank 
at Teheran, with the hope of support against Russian en- 
croachments, Germany had hesitated to heed the request, 
and informed Izvolski that Geimany had no political aims 
or interests in Persia In return, early in 1907, Izvolski 
proposed an agreement by which Russia would withdiaw 
her opposition to the construction of the Bagdad Railv’^ay. 

43 Kaiser’s note, Feb 11, 1909, GP, XXVIII, 87 
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in return for Germany’s recognition of Russia’s monopoly 
in political, strategic, and economic matteis in Noithein 
Peisia Iz\olski earned on negotiations for such a Russo- 
German agreement during the spimg and eaily suimner 
of 1907, at the same tune with his negotiations on the same 
subject with England, evidently playing off the two coun- 
tries against one another"*® But nhen he had the Anglo- 
Russian Convention safely in his pocket, he dropped the 
conversations with Berlin Russia’s objections to the 
Bagdad Railway would be safeguarded by Sir Edvard 
Giey’s pohey of insistmg that all conversations on the sub- 
ject must be a quatre, in which the Entente Powers w'ould 
outnumber Germany three to one Germany for her part 
felt sure that Russia’s aggiessive designs m Persia wmuld 
inevitably lead to serious fiiction wuth England without any 
German stimulation Therefoie in Bulow^’s inelegant 
phrase “II faut les latsser cuire dans leur jus ” 

In 1908, however, Geiinany’s lelations witli Russia be- 
gan to be less satisfactory Izvolski wushed to recover in 
the Near East some of the piestigejyliich Russia had lost 
in her disastrous w'ar in th^Ear_East He believed that the 
alliance with France and the Entente with England assured 
hmnlfeir benevolent attitude, and that he could proceed 
to open the Straits for Russian wai ships Germany had 
often declared that she had no objections to this, and Aus- 
tria could be satisfied by being invited to annex Bosnia and 
Herzegovina This was the substance of his “Buchlau 
B^gain” with the Austrian Foreign Mmister, Aehrenthal, 
which will be described in more detail in the next chapter 
on Ballcan Problems Aehrenthal, however, acted quickly 
and made sure at once of his half of the bargain But 

45 Feb 20, 1907 , G P , XXV, 122 ff 40 G P , XXV, 124-145 

47 There 'were, to be sure, some unimportant dKcussions arising from 
the conflicts between Hartwig and Richthofen, the overzealous repre- 
sentatives of Russia and Germany at Teheran, GP , XXV, 147-173 
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Izvolski found that his plan for opening the Straits did not 
meet with French and English approval, and his consent at 
Buchlau to having Orthodox Greek Bosnians placed under 
the Roman Cathohc sovereignty of the Hapsburgs was 
violently denounced by the Pan-Slavs in Russia, as well 
as bj^ the Serbians, who had coveted Bosnia as part of a 
future "Greater Serbia ” Thereupon Izvolski tried to 
nullify the Buchlau bargain by insisting that the modifica- 
tion of the Berlin Treaty of 1878, which was involved by 
the Austrian annexation of Bosnia, should be subjected to 
revision by a Conference of the Powers Austria refused. 
Serbia and Austiia began to mobilize against each other 
Though the Kaiser was indignant at the sudden way m 
which Aehrenthal had annexed Bosnia, Bulow persuaded 
his master that Germany could not afford to refuse support 
to her ally’s fait accompli Germany was now surrounded 
by the Entente Powers, and Austria was her only reliable 
ally So Germany supported Austria’s refusal to accept a 
Conference, and hastened to propitiate Fiance and England 
by the Moroccan Agreement of 1909 IMeanwhile, by 
March, 1909, Serbia and Austria seemed on_the 3 'erge pj war 
Serbia counted on Russian, and Austria on Geiman, support 
Unluckily for Izvolski, Russia’s exhaustion and military 
disorganization after the war with Japan made it out of 
the question for her to back up by foice his demand for 
a Conference, France was not yet leady to extend the scope 
of the Franco-Russian alliance to cover Russian ambitions 
m the Balkans, and England gave Russia httle support 
To avert an actual clash of arms between Austria and 
Serbia, Germany then proposed a solution to extricate 
Izvolski from the cul-de-sac mto which he had strayed, and 
demanded a yes or no answer m regard to it, if Russia 
rejected it, Germany would let the Austro-Serbian quarrel 
take its course., and the outcome under the circumstances 
would certainly not have been m Serbia's favor Izvolski 
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thereupon accepted the German solution, and the Bosnian 
Crisis -was ended 

The outcome of the Bosnian Crisis was a diplomatic 
victory foi Austria and Germany, and a corresponding 
humiliation for Russia and Seibia, with all the feelmg of 
soreness which such humiliations leave behind Izvolski 
never forgave Aehrenthal for his quick action in annexing 
Bosnia without further consultation and m refusing a Con- 
ference He claimed that m both these matters Aehrenthal 
had broken his word and was no gentleman Aehrenthal 
denied the truth of the allegations and threatened to pub- 
lish the documents, whereupon Izvolski begged Germany to 
prevent the publication, upon Germany’s advice, Aehren- 
thal refrained from carrying out his threat. 

This personal feud between Izvolski and Aehrenthal 
had been transferred to the pages of the Enghsh Fortnightly 
Remew, where the recrnninations further embittered the 
two men Count Berchtold, then Austrian Ambassador m 
St Petersburg, became involved, because Dr Dillon had 
found material for one of the Fortnightly articles at Berch- 
told’s castle at Buchlau So for nearly a year it was vir- 
tually impossible for Izvolski and Berchtold to carry on 
diplomatic intercourse with one another In the meantime 
Izvolski_succeeded _in making a secret agreement with Italy 
at Racconigi,*^® by which, among other things, Italy prom- 
ised "toT^e^rd with benevolence Russia’s interest m the 
Strait s in return for Russia’s similar promise in regard to 
Italy’s mterests m Tripol i Izvolski was thus getting Italy’s 
consent to what he had failed to secure by the Buchlau 
bargain, and Italy was taking another “extra dance” out- 
side the circle of her own Triple Alliance partners 

It was not until early in 1910 that Izvolski and Aehren- 
thal agam took up “normal diplomatic” relations Rumors 

40 For the details, see below, oh v 
BO Oct 24, 1909, see below, ch v 
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of their rapprochement, and even of a secret agreement 
between them, caused terror at Belgrade it was feared that 
E-ussia was about to abandon Serbia to Austria’s tender 
mercies, and at Constantinople it was feared that the parti- 
tion of Turkey was being contemplated Even at Beilm 
there vere fears that Izvolski, aided and abetted by Erance 
and England, vas trying to make a secret agieement with 
Austria in order to drive another wedge into the Triple 
Alliance and sow discord between Berlin and Vienna For 
weeks Izvolski tiled to pin Aehrenthal down to signing an 
agreement which would put Austria on record in favor of 
the status quo in the Balkans and which could be confiimed 
by being communicated to all the Great Pov ers Izvolski 
wished publicly to tie Austria’s hands m the Balkans, until 
Russia should have reorganized her army and navy and 
tightened up the Triple Entente to a more active support 
than France and England had given Russia during the 
Bosnian crisis Aehrenthal, however, though ready to sign 
a private agreement with Russia, saw no need to communi- 
cate it to the Powers After misunderstandings and re- 
criminations, Izvolski finally published some of the cor- 
respondence without asking Aehrenthal’s consent, an un- 
friendly act vhich still further accentuated the personal 
feud between them Meanwhile Izvolski went ahead with 
other maneuveis for securing Russia’s ambitions in regard 
to the Straits and for forming a Balkan league under Rus- 
sian patronage 

The Bosnian Crisis had less disastrous effects upon the 
relations between Russia and German}'- than upon those 
between Russia and Austria just described Germany’s 

51 Despatches from Russia’s representatn es at Constantmople and 
Belgrade, Feb 2 and 4, 1910, Siebert-Schreiner, p 285 

52 GP, XXVII, 438 ff 

53 On this whole episode of an Austro-Russian “rapprochement”, see 
Siebert-Schremer, pp 282-300 G P , XXVII, 435-555 

54 See below, ch r 
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intervention to end the crisis was, to be sure, soon exag- 
gerated by Izvolski and Sir Arthur Nieolson, into a “brutal 
ultimatum” and denounced by the Pan-Slavs But though 
the Pan-Slav Press reserved its bitterest shafts for Ger- 
many and not Austria, the Russian Foreign Office, knowing 
the truth about Germany’s intervention, manifested less 
resentment against Berhii than against Vienna This was 
mdicated in many ways Vffiile Izvolski and Berchtold 
were not on speaking terms for months, the genial Pourtales 
lemained on the most cordial personal relations with the 
Russian Foreign Minister, partly because Izvolski found 
he could pour out mto the German Ambassador’s ear all 
his complaints about Aehrenthal’s conduct^® Similarly, 
when the Tsar went to Racconigi in October, 1909, he 
ostentatiously avoided Austrian To'il,‘'althodgh his obvious 
path lay across it, but with the German Emperor, the 
Tsar had cordial meetings near Finland and at Kiel 
In September Izvolski passed through Berhn Though 
travelling incognito, he made a point of dining with Beth- 
mann-HoUweg and becoming acquamted with the new Ger- 
man Chancellor They had a frank and friendly discussion 
of the general pohtical situation, past, present, and future, 
in which Izvolski poured out his usual complaints about 
Aehrenthal “m a passionate and excited fashion, as if he 
had come directly from a duel with Aehrenthal” , Izvolski 
hoped that Germany would restrain Aehrenthal from fur- 
ther reckless aggression in the Balkans, and assured Beth- 
mann that Russia was far from pursuing any pohcy hostile 
to Germany Both men agreed that the Press, especially 
the Russian Press, had done great harm This friendly 
relation was aided by Germany’s continued policy of care- 

» 
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fully refraining from all political interference in Persia,®^ 
where revolution and disordeis were causing a sharp con- 
flict of interests between Russia and England — a situa- 
tion vhich Germany regarded with perfect complacency. 
Germany’s non-interference with Russia’s “stranghng” of 
Persia was ultimately rewarded by Russian concessions in 
regard to the Bagdad Railway embodied in the Potsdam 
Agreements. But before these aie described a word may 
be said about Bulow’s lesignation and the new men who 
entered tlie German and Russian Foreign Offices in 1909 and 
1910 — the men who in July, 1914, weie to have in their 
hands the fate of the world 

When Herr von Bethmann-HoUweg replaced Count 
Bulow at the WiUielmstrasse m July, 1909, and Kiderlen- 
Wachter became Secretary of State a little later, Germany’s 
international position seemed considerably improved Count 
‘ Bulow m his volume on Imperial Germany has pictured 
with characteristic optimism and excessive self-complacency 
the favorable position in which he left the country at his 
resignation But the new Chancellor, reviewing the situa- 
tion of 1909 in his Reflections on the World War, shows 
that the tasks which he mherited from Bulow were by no 
means light and easy 

The Moroccan Treaty of February 9, 1909, with France 
and the diplomatic triumph of Austria in the Bosnian Crisis 
had brought a feeling of rehef at Berlin. The Triple 
Entente seemed definitely weakened and the danger of 
''encirclement” less alarming On June 3, 1909, at a secret 
meeting attended by Tirpitz, Bethmann, Moltke, and Met- 
ternich, who had come over from London for it, Bulow 
declared that not for twenty years had Germany been so 
respected and feared in the v/orld The one dark cloud on | 

02 GP, XXVII, 721-824 
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the horizon was tlie Anglo-German situation, this looked 
like a thunder-stoim, therefore he had called this meeting 
to considei it In April the Kaiser had severely scolded 
Metternich, among other things, for telling England that 
Germanj'- intended no new naval program m the future, 
now it appeared that Tirpitz and the Kaisei were contem-' 
platmg a supplementary navy law m 1912 Metternich’ 
rephed that he had been expressly authorized by the Kaiser 
to speak as he had done, and that it was a pity he had not 
been told sooner, if Tirpitz now had it in mind to ask m 
1912 for a further increase of the navy He closed the 
letter with words which are as noble a tribute to his own 
character, as they are a condemnation of the Kaiser and 
his Admiral “I am well aware that my attitude m the 
naval question, in which I have followed my duty in report- 
mg repeatedly that this is the question which chiefly poisons 
our relations with England, does not meet the approval of 
His Majesty, and also that the Secretary of the Navy attacks 
my attitude in his talks with His Majesty Naturally it 
is not pleasant for the head of the Navy that our building 
program and our relations to England depend on one an- 
other But I should be falsifying history, if I reported 
otherwise than I do, and I cannot sell my convictions, even 
for the favor of my Sovereign Also I am doubtful whether 
smooth and pleasant despatches, up to the point when we 
suddenly find ourselves face to face with war with England, 
would be a service to His Majesty ” 

In the meeting of June 3, Bulow defended his Ambas- 
sador against the unmerited criticisms of Tirpitz and the 
Kaiser “The first duty of His Majesty’s representative 
- abroad is to report the truth and picture conditions as they 
really are He, Bulow, would always stand behind an 
Ambassador who did that, heedless of whether the unvar- 

64 Protocol of the meeting of June 3, 1909 , GP , XXVIII, 168-176 
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nislied truth as pleasant or not to heai It does no good 
to scold the barometer because it points to bad weather ’’ 

In the couise of the discussion Bethmann, Minister of 
the Intel 101 , suggested that an agieement with England 
‘ might be reached on the basis of Germany ''slowing down” 
naval construction from four to three ships annually, if 
England would make conciete political offeis in return 
But Tirpitz blocked the path at eveiy turn, refusing even 
the 4 3 ratio for British and Geiman capital ships to which 
he had previously assented, and revealing a sly reservatio 
mental'll if Germany sieved down from four to three 
new ships a year fiom 1909 to 1912, she might counter- 
balance this loss by speeding up from two to three in the 
following yeais, so that Germany’s total number of Dread- 
noughts would be the same aiound 1915 in either case. 
Though accepting m principle Bethmann’s suggestion for 
slowmg down, Tirpitz declined to fix or work out any 
formula to accomplish it, until the English had made con- 
crete proposals And in general he was m favor of "quietly 
waitmg” This was very discouraging to Mettermch and 
Bulow, and probably had much to do with Bulow’s resigna- 
tion on June 26, which was accepted by the Kaiser on 
July 14. 

The ostensible reason for Bulow’s resignation was the 
refusal of the Blue-Black-Bloc (the Conservative-Clerical 
coalition) on June 24 to Amte the new finance bill, including 
a heavy inheritance tax, made necessary by the insatiable 
demands of new armaments This gave Bulow a good 
excuse to retire from ofiice It was a motive which looked 
perfectly obvious to the public and has generally been 
accepted as the reason for his abandoning the Chancellor- 
ship after ten years of weary work But as one reads his 
long struggle to defend Mettermch’s view in favor of naval 
limitation agamst Tirpitz’s stubborn and slippery evasion 

CCGP, XXVIII, 168 f 
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of all worth-while concessions, and especialty as one reads 
the protocol of the secret meeting of June 3, 1909, and the 
documents connected uith it, one gets the unpression that 
one of Bulow’s main reasons for resigning was the opposi- 
tion of Tirpitz and the Kaiser to the efforts for a reasonable 
naval agreement with England Like Mettemich, Bulow 
would no longei sell his convictions even foi his Sovereign’s 
favor This reason, however, involving internal friction 
within the Government, the Kaiser’s political influence, and 
relations with England, was one of which no hint must be 
given to the public So the world has been left to beheve 
that he parted from the Kaiser mainly for two reasons 
first, because his finance bill was voted down in the Reichs- 
tag, and second, because the Kaiser was displeased with his 
inadequate defense of His Majesty in the Daily Telegraph 
affair some months earher But if Bulow’s resignation was 
motivated, as suggested, by the naval question, then noth- 
ing m the exercise of lus Chancellorship became hun like 
the manner of his leaving it 

Bulow’s “resignation with brilliants” was accepted on 
July 14 He received the Order of the Black Eagle, the 
highest distinction of the kind in the gift of the Kaiser 
He had earned it, for no German Chancelloi had so diffi- 
cult a personal position, and yet acquitted himself so 
brilliantly Easy-going, debonnavre, good-natured, and with 
an ever-ready wit, he had known how to handle Reichstag 
majorities no less cleverly than he had handled tlie All 
Highest With something of Tirpitz’s shrewd patience m 
evading commitments, but lacking the Admiral’s powerful 
determination, clearness of purpose, and absolute self- 
reliance, Bulow had preferred to gam his ends by gentler 
methods, by his clever dialectical skill, and by his occasional 
withholdmg of the full truth or more often by obscuring 
it with his witty subtlety He knew also how to humor, 
flatter, and disarm his opponents (enemies he had few or 
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none), and the literary turn of his speeches and despatches 
makes them delightful reading But his flippant habit of 
darkening counsel by amusmg metaphors and his assumed 
optimism silenced healthy criticism and resulted m his 
pilotmg the ship of state into dangeious currents at the 
moment when he handed over the helm to Bethmann He 
(and Holstein) were mainly responsible for the failure to 
grasp Chamberlain’s proffered hand at the turn of tlm^^- 
turj’-, and for the other policies which led to the formation 
of the Triple Entente The real hollowness of his achieve- 
ment, which he painted couleur de rose in Imperial Ger- 
many, was revealed in the catastrophe of 1914 His reputa- 
tion has exceeded his deserts. He will go down m history as 
a Chancellor of lost opportunities 

Some months before his resignation, Bulow had called 
to Beilm from the obscurity of Bucharest a man whom 
many regard as the best horse m the German stable since 
Bismarck’s day. Herr von Kiderlen-Wachter certamly had 
something of the Iron Chancellor’s forceful dominating 
energy and direct methods, but he lacked the readiness to 
see an opponent’s point of view, and as far as possible meet 
it, which had been one of the secrets of Bismarck’s diplo- 
matic success With his light-hearted Sivabian warmth of 
temperament and levity of conversation, Kiderlen lacked 
also the moral force which gave Bismarck such a hold on the 
old Emperor and the German people In his highly divert- 
mg daily letters to the beautiful blond whom he first met 
when he was forty and she thirty-eight, who never became 
his wife, but who often lived in his house, Kiderlen has 
left a fascinating record of personal devotion and of pubhc 
affairs Indiscreet, but not uninteresting, are the nicknames 
which he used to designate even the great ones of this 
world “Eel” (Bulow, who was slippery) , “Earthworm” 
(Bethmann, whom the Kaiser could tread upon), “Poor 
Beauty Boy” (a pun upon Schoen, whom Kiderlen replaced 
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as Secretary of State in 1910) , “Hippopotamus” (Marschall 
von Bieberstem) ; “The Sudden One” (“Der Plotzliche,” 

^ e , the Kaiser) , and “Uncle motu propno” (the Pope) 
Kiderlen was a career diplomat with excellent training and 
opportunities for observation Entermg the Foreign Office 
m 1879 as a specialist m commercial matters, he had served 
as Embassy Secretary at St Petersburg, Pans, and Constan- 
tinople (1881-1888), and then for ten years accompanied 
the Kaiser on his journeys as reporter for the Foreign Office. 
But some of his indiscreet witticisms were brought to the 
ears of the Kaiser, probably by a jealous Admiral, and the 
imperial displeasure was visited upon him by his being 
“exiled” to Bucharest As German Minister there from, 
1900 to 1910, he did much to cement tlie relations betweeni 
PLumania and the Triple Alliance In spite of the Kaiser’s' 
displeasure, Kiderlen’s ability was recognized as so indis- 
pensable that his advice was often sought by Bulow In 
the winter of 1908-1909, during Schoen’s sickness, Kiderlen 
was at Berlin as Acting-Secretary of State It was he, rather 
than Bulow, who brought about the Morocco Agreement 
of 1909 and the final settlement of the Bosnian Crisis A 
year after Bulow’s resignation, when Bethmann needed a 
strong and skilful diplomat at his elbow, Kiderlen was at 
last brought back from Buchaiest for good, and given the 
office of Secretary of State, made vacant by Schoen’s ap- 
pointment as Ambassador to Paris (June, 1910) For two 
years and a half, until his sudden i^ath at the very end of 
1912, Kiderlen was Bethmann’s spintm rector at the For- 
eign Office, casting his influence m favor of keeping Austria 
in check, of good relations with Russia, of a naval under- 
standing with England, and of the abandonment of all 

GTE Jackh, Kiderlcn-Wachter, der Slaalsmann und Mensch (2 \ols, 
Berlin, 1925), passim This delightful biography is largely made up of 
selections from ICiderlen’s letters to Hedwig Kypke 

68 E Jackh, I, 100 f 
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claims m Morocco in return for compensations in the French 
Congo 

Heir von Bethmann-Hollweg, who took over Bulow’s 
difficult inheritance, lacked his predecessor’s brilliance, but 
mspiied moie general confidence by his diligence, smcerity, 
and upright nobility of character, for v Inch he was esteemed 
by all vho knew him at home and abroad "Somewhat 
idealistic and weak, but a suitable person,” was Kideilen’s 
comment on hearmg that out of the various candidates the 
Kaiser had picked an old friend of his jmuth ' ° Trained as 
a jurist, Bethmann had risen by ability and hard work m 
the civil administration to the position of Imperial Secre- 
tary of State for the Intel lor, with which he was far better 
acquainted than with Foreign Affairs But he at once 
applied himself very diligently to getting personally well 
acquainted with all Germany’s ambassadors and foreign 
ministers, and studied the Foieign Office despatches so 
assiduously that his subordinates feai ed he would lose him- 
self m the details With the Kaiser Betlimann kept on 
mtimate and friendly terms 

When both were in Berhn, they rode or walked ahnost 
daily together, discussing all political questions, in which 
the Kaiser had much wisdom as well as many prejudices. 
Bethmann was something of an idealist He ardently de- 
sired peace in Euiope Theiefoie at heart he was opposed 
to gieatly inci eased armaments He hoped for an under- 
standing with England on the naval question, and beheved 
it could be reached — Geimany slowmg down her rate of 
naval construction, and England in return making pohtical 
concessions in connection with the Bagdad Railway and 
perhaps even some kind of agreement to be neutral The 
English were convinced of his smcerity in this purpose. 
Sir Edward Grey declared in 1912, after the Haldane Mis- 
sion, that any possible differences between Germany and 

csjackh, II, 79-232 TOJackh, II, 32 
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England would never assume dangerous proportions, “so 
long as German policy was directed by the Chancellor”, 
upon which the Kaiser commented mdignantiy, “This 
shows that Grey has no idea vho is really blaster here and 
that I rule He presciibes to me who my blmister shall 
be if I am to make an agieement with England ” 
Bethmann’s dismchnation for mcreased aimaments and 
his wish to make naval concessions brought him into con- 
flict with the Kaiser, and he twice offered his resignation 
But the Kaiser would not accept it because he had such 
confidence in Bethmann’s character, and because he knew 
how highly he was esteemed abioad as an influence for 
peace One may argue that Bethmann, for his own honor 
and conscience, ought to have msisted on his resignation 
bemg accepted, when he could not persuade the Kaiser to 
follow his advice rather than that of Tirpitz, that he ought 
to have put loyalty to his own conscience above personal 
loyalty to the Kaiser But as he wrote ratlier pathetically 
to Kiderlen at New Year’s, 1912 “Really this whole policy 
[of mcreased taxation for larger armaments] is such that 
I cannot jom m it That you know. But I ask myself 
ever and again whether I should not make the situation 
atiU more dangerous, if I should leave now, and then prob- 
ably be not the only one ” Thus, it was really loyalty to 
his country, rather than mere personal loyalty to the Kaiser, 
that made him compromise with his own conscience and 
remam m office as the spokesman of part at least of the 
measures demanded by the army and navy and approved 
by the Kaiser It was the misfortune of Bethmann and of 
Germany that he never had a wholly free hand to carry 
out the pohcies which he favored He continually had to 
contend against the influence of the army and navy officials 
who had direct access to the Emperor at any time, whereas 

71 Mettemich to Bethmann, Mar 17, 1912 , G P , XXXI, 182 f 

izjackh, II, 174 
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Germany’s ambassadors and Foreign Office secretaries could 
usually present their views only thiougli the medium of the 
"civihan Chancellor ” 

In the Russian Foreign Office also a change took place 
In September, 1910, Izvolski finally secured for himself the 
Russian Embassy m Pans and the generous salary attached 
to it Ever since the fiasco of his effoit to open the Straits 
by the Buchlau bargain and the humihating outcome of the 
Bosnian Crisis, he had been the taiget of Pan-Slav attacks 
at home He was also criticized by level-headed men like 
Kokovtsev and Krivoshein, the Ministers of Finance and 
Agriculture, who felt that he had brought Russia into a 
perilous situation m antagonizmg Austria and Germany 
while the Russian army and navy were stiU a neghgible 
quantity Izvolski would have been glad to escape this fire 
of criticism at once by exchanging the Russian Foieign 
Office for the Pans Embassy But he did not like to resign 
immediately after the Bosnian Crisis, this would be too 
patent an evidence of his own failure or the Tsar’s dis- 
pleasure Nor had the Tsar any suitable person to put in 
his place So Izvolski remained Minister of Foreign Affairs 
for a year and a haff after the Bosnian Crisis, but spent 
many months abroad During his absence in April and 
May, 1909, Charykov was in chaige at the Singer’s Bridge 
Wffien Chaiykov went as Ambassadoi to Constantmople m 
June, Sazonov took his place as Izvolski’s chief assistant at 
the Foreign Office 

IM Sergei Dimitrijevitch Sazonov, who became Russian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs upon Izvolski’s transfer to Paris 
m September, 1910, was by nature of a mercurial and emo- 
tional temperament In his youth it is said that he intended 
becoming a monk, but gave it up on account of his bad 

73 On Izvolski and his critics m Russia from March, 1909, to Sept , 
1910, see the despatches of Hintze and Pourtales, in GP , XXVI, 737 S , 
777 S, 801 ff , 855 ff , XXVII, 521 ff , and Sazonov, Fateful Years, ch ’ 
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health and entered the diplomatic service Shm and rather 
small of stature, ivith a nervous and abrupt mannci he 
always gave an mipression of being frail m body and change- 
able in mind In June, 1904, he became Counsellor to the 
Embassy m London, where he remained three years and 
acquired a friendlj’- attitude tovaid England In 1907, he 
was transferred to the Vatican, a pleasant but unimportant 
post which he filled for two j-^ears In June, 1909, he re- 
turned to Sc Petersburg as Assistant Minister of Foreign 
Affairs under Izvolski His selection to succeed Izvolski in 
1910 was, therefore, not unnatural His appointment was 
recommended by Izvolski, who thought there was no one 
else better fitted for the office 

In Russian domestic politics, Sazonov was conservative, 
solidly m favor of the retention of old Russian institutions 
and little m sympathy with the constitutional movement 
brought about by the Russo-Japanese Wai In foreign pol- 
itics, he was an ardent patiiot His lips trembled with 
emotion as he once remarked that he could not survive a 
second defeat such as Russia had suffered in her unfortunate 
war with Japan Tlie German Ambassador at St Peters- 
burg described him as “filled with glowing patriotism bor- 
dering on chauvinism Vfiien he tallcs of past events in I 
which he thinks Russia has suffeied injustice, his face as- 
sumes an almost fanatical expression Nevertheless, dis- 
cussion with him is much easiei and pleasanter than with 
Izvolski, because he always observes form, remains master 
of himself, and does not emphasize personal matters ” ^ 

Toward Germany Sazonov was favorably inclined per- ' 
sonally His grandmother was German and he had many 
personal relations with Germany When he talked with| 
Bethmann, he preferred to use German rather than French , 

74 Muhlberg, German Ambassador m Rome, to Bulow June 11, 1909 
GP, XXVI, 809 

75Pourtales to Bethmann, Aug 23, 1910, tbtd, 867 
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He had much sjmipathy with the large gioup at the Tsar’s 
court who ^Mshed to see restoied the old cordial relations 
between Geimanj’- and Russia, who looked to Berlin rather 
than to Pans and London, and whose shibboleth was 
monarchical solidaiity lather than constitutional democ- 
racy To this gioup belonged Baion Fiedericks, the vener- 
able, influential, and universally respected Master of the 
Tsai’s Household, Kokovtsev, Ministei of Finance, Kri- 
voshem, hlimster of Agiiculture, to a certain extent 
Stolypin, the Piemier, Witte, wdio w^as out of oflSce, but 
still influential, and a laige number of “Baltic Germans” 
who by their ability had acquired a gieat number of civil 
and military offices in the Tsar’s empiie But Sazonov also 
believed, like so many Pan-Slavs, that Bismarck had done 
Russia a great injustice at the Congress of Beihn, as had 
Bulow' in the Bosnian Crisis Neveitheless, he w^anted to 
cooperate with Germany and i eestabhsh mutual confidence 
He theiefore w^elcomed the visit wffiich the Tsar was to pay 
the Kaiser at Potsdam in November, 1910 

Sazonov, like Bethmann, was sincerely desirous of peace 
But, as will appear m moie detail in the next chapter, he 
was very nervous at any advance of Austiian or German 
influence in the Balkans which might endanger Russia’s 
historic mission of acquiring contiol of the Bosphorus and 
the Dardanelles and even of Constantinople He was also 
very sensitive to the ciiticism of the Pan-Slav Press It is 
true that hardly ten pei cent of the Russian people could 
read at all, and a still smaller proportion paid any atten- 
tion to newspapers, so that theie w^as m Russia no general 
“public opinion” in the Western sense of the word Never- 
theless Russian newspapers did exercise a much stronger 
influence on Russian foreign policy than is usually sup- 
posed, both through their criticisms of ministers at home 
and through their attacks on statesmen abioad With the 
Russian Revolution of 1905, the establishment of the Duma 
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and the formation of the Entente with the tTvo great de- 
mocracies of the West, a majority of the Russian Press had 
become “liberal” in domestic matters, and strongly Anglo- 
phil and Fiancophil in forei^ politics It attacked Ger- 
many as the stronghold oi absolutism and reaction, and as 
the mstigator and protector of Austrian aggiessions in the 
Balkans It demanded that Russian Foreign Ministers 
should extend piotection and help to the Slavs of the Bal- 
kans in their struggle to emancipate themselves from the 
Tuikish and Hapsbuig yoke It had therefore been very 
bitter in condemning Izvolski’s Buchlau bargam, which had 
placed Orthodox Greek Serbs undei Austrian rule It at- 
tacked Germany no less than Austria as the enemy of tlie 
Slav cause It was this Pan-Slav Press of which Sazonov, 
tunid by nature and none too secure m his official position, 
was in constant fear during the next four years It drove 
him at times into a stronger support of Serbia and a sharper 
antagonism to Austiia and Germany than he personally 
favored himself It partly accounts for the changeableness 
and mstabdity of his policies, which worried France and 
England as well as Germany Pourtales, the shrewd Ger- 
man Ambassador at St Petersburg frequently noted how 
Sazonov’s attitude seemed to shift, now one way and now 
another, in accordance with the rise and fall of the wave 
of Pan-Slav Press criticism and the militarist influence of 
the Grand Duke Nicholas and his bellicose circle In fact, 
between 1908 and 1914, there was no single topic which was 
so frequently a subject of complaint and discussion betweenj 
representatives of Germany and Russia as the malign influ-| 
ence of the Pan-Slav and Pan-German Press in stirring up' 
bad blood between the two countries After the Bosnian] 
Crisis, for instance, “Willy” wrote to “Nicky” 

A few weeks ago, when affairs threatened to become 
dangerous, your wise and courageous decision secured peace 
emong the nations I was most gratified that by my co- 
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operation j^ou were able to fulfil your task I 
very natuially expected that you and I would win uni- 
versal applause, for I ventured to think that we have earned 
the gratitude of all well-meaning people But to my regret 
and astonishment I observe that a great many blame us 
both instead Especially the press has behaved in tne 
basest v a}’' against me By some papers I am credited with 
being the author of annexation and am accused amongst 
other rot and nonsense of having humiliated Russia by my 
proposal Of couisc you know better Yet the fact must be 
taken note of that the papers mostly create public opinion. 
Some of the papers err through their ignoiance and lack of 
correct information, they can scarcely see farther than their 
nose’s length But more dangerous and at the same time 
loathesome is that part of the pi ess vhich writes what it is 
paid for. The scoundrels who do such dirtj’- v ork, are in no 
fear of starving They vill always incite the hostility of 
one nation against the other and when at last, by their 
hellish devices, they have brought about the much desired 
collision, they sit down and vatch the fight ■which they or- 
ganized, resting w'ell assured that the profit will be theiis, 
no matter wdiat the issue may be In this w ay in 99 cases 
out of a hundred, wdiat is vulgarly called ^‘public opinion” 
is a mere forger}’' 

To this the Tsar replied “Everything you write about 
the Press, as you know^ from our previous conversations, I 
agree with completely It is one of the curses of modern 
tunes ” 

In his discussions wuth the German Ambassador at St 
Petersburg concerning the Press, Sazonov sometimes argued 
that what the Russian Press said was of little or no impor- 
tance, that the German Government and the German Pi ess 
made a mistake in paying so much attention to it, that it 
represented the views only of a small group of unmfluential 
Russian fanatics But at other times the Russian Foreign 
70 May 8, 1909, GP, XXVI, 786 f 77 GP, XXVI, 788 note 
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Minister contradicted himself by using an exactly opposite 
line of argument he must do this or he could not do that, 
because he had to have regard for pubhc opinion and what 
the newspapers would say His opponents might force him 
from office if in the interests of the peace of Europe he made 
too great concessions to Germany or failed adequately to 
‘ safeguard Russia’s national ambitions and to protect the 
Balkan Slavs When he took this line he was much nearer 
the real facts of the situation Pourtales lecognized this, 
and frequently urged the German Government not to make 
Sazonov’s position unnecessarily difficult and embarrassing 
But it would be a mistake to think that Sazonov was 
wholly innocent of all connection with the Press which he 
genuinely feared On tlie contrary, the Russian Foreign 
Office stood in close touch with Novoe Vremm and other 
papers which were most chauvinist and critical in tone 
Sazonov (or his subordinates) often furnished the informa- 
tion and arguments which these papers were to use against 
Germany He thus stirred them up to a nationalist cam- 
paign, behind which he would take refuge as a justification 
of the pohey which he was “compelled by public opinion” 
to adopt In critical negotiations with Germany, as in the 
Potsdam Agreements and the Liman von Sanders affair, 
important secrets often “lealced” from the Russian Foreign 
Office to the representatives of the Russian (and also of 
the French and English) Press in St Peteisburg, when 
matters thus got mto the newspapers, they raised questions 
of prestige which made it more difficult for both Govern- 
ments to make concessions toward a reasonable compromise 
settlement 

There were also journahsts outside Russia who wrote m 
the Pan-Slav cause, and who exercised an influence on 

78 For a few of Pourtales’s more important accounts of the Russian 
Press and Sazonov’s relations with it, see G P , XXVII, 844 f , 851 ff , 885, 
890ff , 924ff , XXXVIII, 226, 253 ff, 269, 293 ff, 300 f , XXXDC, 540-589, 
txxssim Cf also Journal Jntime de Alexis Souvonne, Pans, 1927 
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Sazonov while at the same time leceivmg funds from the 
Russian Foreign Office Of these the most important was 
Wessehtzki, the London correspondent of the Novoe Vremia 
He had been given subsidies and the use of a summer villa 
at vSt Peteisburg when Izvolsla was Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. "These expenditures were not m vain,” wrote 
Izvolski in 1911, vhen urging that his successois at the 
Russian Foreign Office should continue to subsidize Wes- 
sehtzki As president of the Foi eign Pi css Association in 
London, and in his ficquent visits to foieign capitals, as 
well as m the mateiials which he contiibutcd to the Novoe 
Vremia, Wcsselitzki took eveiy oppoitunit}' to sow discord 
between Russia and Germany and to tighten up the bonds 
between the membeis of the Tuple Entente Coraplamts 
of his mischievous activities and of the ai tides vliich he 
wrote under the pseudonym "Aigus,” appear fiequently in 
the lecently published Geiman documents 

After this biief digiession on Bethmann and Sazonov, 
and the forces which uifluenced their policies, we may now 
return to an account of their negotiations in 1910-1911 

Izvolski’s departure to Pans m September, 1910, left 
Sazonov and the Tsar fice to caiiy out their desire of 
establishing inoie coidial relations vith Germany Though 
tlie Kaisei was still suspicious and much nutated at what 
he regarded as Russia’s unfiiendly Anglophil attitude smee 
1907, Bethmann and Kidcilen were ready to meet the Rus- 
sians moie than half vay on then visit to Potsdam m 
November, 1910 Kideileii hoped to clear up misunder- 
standmgs and so to lessen the opposition which had giown 

7!) Izvolski to Nerato\, Nov 23, 1911, M FJl , p 138, Stieve, I 
181 For a detailed statement of the “icptile funds" distributed to Russian 
newspapers m 1914, AMth names and amounts, totalling nearly a million 
rubles, see I I Tolaolin, “Reptilnyi Fond, 1914-191G”, m Krasnyi Arkhiv, 
X, 332-338 (1925) 

80(7/ especially GP, XXV, 44211, and the indo\ references, zbid, p. 
701. also XXVII, 440, 44711, 501 n 
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up between the Triple Entente and Triple Alliance Neither 
Germany nor Russia were to be expected to modify in any 
way their respective alhances But he was ready to assure 
Russia that Germany was neither bound nor inclined to 
support any new Austrian ambitions in the Ballcans Nor 
was Germany pursuing any political aims of her own m 
the Near East, she regarded the Badgad Railway primarily 
as an economic enterprise, and sh^^ merely wanted to see 
Turkey maintained intact, in the interests of peace and 
the statiLS quo There were many subjects in which Rus- 
sian and German interests ran parallel, and it would be 
desirable to discuss them confidentially but frankly, and 
thus put an end to mutual recriminations and restore the 
friendly contact which had been lost under Izvolski’s man- 
agement of Russian foreign policy 

These views met with a warm response from the new 
Russian Minister Sazonov declared that the Bosnian 
Crisis belonged to the past and would not influence Russian 
policy in the future Russia no longer had any expansionist 
pohcy Her single task was her own internal consolidation 
Russia’s agreement of 1907-aimed purely to put an end to 
frietion-m ^tlie M iddle. East _ If England pursued an anti- 
German pohcy, she would not find Russia j)n her_ side 
Russia and Germany were neighbors and ought to live on 
good terms 

As to Persia, the Germans again declared that they had 
no pohtical aims m that troubled country, but wanted the 
“open door” for their commerce, which was handicapped 
by the Russian tariff charged upon goods m transit and by 

81 Kiderlcn’s memorandum, Oct 30, 1910 GP, XXVII, 832-834 
Also Bethmann’s private letter to Aehrenthal of Nov 14, m which the 
German Chancellor frankly mformed Aehrenthal of the Potsdam con- 
versations, and especially of the fact that he had felt able to assure 
Sazonov “that Austria-Hungary is not contemplating any kind of expansion 
pohcy in the Balkans”, and that Germany had never bound herself 
to support any such Austrian plans (thid, 850) 

82Bethmann to Kaiser Nov 1, 1910, GP , XXVII, 835-837 
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lack of good communications Sazonov replied that the 
anarchical conditions in Noithern Persia made it impossi- 
ble for Russia to withdraw her troops But if Germany 
would withdraw' from all railway and telegraph projects in 
the Russian sphere m Persia, Russia W'^ould withdraw all 
discrimmatmg tariffs and other obstacles to the importa- 
tion of German goods into Persia To open up the country 
Russia proposed to extend her railway system from the 
Caucasus via Tabriz and Teheran to the western frontier 
of Persia at Klianikin , and the Germans could then build a 
hne to connect Khamlcin and the Bagdad Railw'ay Beth- 
mann understood that “Russia would no longer lay any 
obstacles in the way of the construction of the Bagdad Rail- 
way as far as Bagdad ” In his report to the Tsar on the 
Potsdam meeting, Sazonov said “the question of the Bagdad 
Railway was not raised” , though he admitted that he told 
Bethmann that “if other interested Powers were to parties 
pate in this line, Russia could not remain empty-handed 
and would then want to have the IQianilcm-Bagdad 
section.” 

In his audience with the Kaiser Sazonov had been im- 
piessed with the Kaiser’s irritation against England’s naval 
pohej^^ his fears of a “preventive attack,” and his hope that 
the German fleet wmuld soon have assumed proportions 
which would make England afraid to incur this risk He 
had also tried to draw the Kaiser’s attention to the danger 
to Russia, with her twenty million Mohammedan subjects, 
arising from the Pan-Islam propaganda. 

The Potsdam conversations were cordial and frank on 
both sides Bethmann and Sazonov each got a very favor- 
able impression of the other An excellent start was made 
in removing suspicions and in bringing the two countries 

83Bethmana to Pourtales, Nov 8, 1910, GJP , XXVII, 840 ff, SaaO’ 
iiov’s report to the Tsar, Nov 4/17, 1910, Krasnyi Arkhiv, III, 5-8, LN, 
II. 331-334 
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back into the old patlis from which they had strayed as a 
result of Izvolsla’s active Entente pohcy and unsuccessful 
Balkan ambitions As the substance of the conversations 
had not been confirmed in writing, Bethmann drew up for 
Sazonov’s approval a statement m general terms as the 
basis of a reference which he wished to make on the subject 
in his commg Reichstag speech He also drafted nine para- 
graphs which he hoped Sazonov would sign, with such 
modifications as he saw fit, as a more precise written formu- 
lation of the Potsdam conversations 
But Sazonov caused difficulties On returning home, he 
seems to have feared criticism from the Pan-Slav Press, 
He had therefore, without consulting Germany, given an 
interview to the Novoe Vrerma This paper then pub- 
hshed an account exaggeratmg the points conceded by Ger- 
many and mmimizmg those conceded by Russia Sazonov 
explained apologetically to Pourtales that he wished to 
turn aside the possible wrath of this section of the Russian 
Press To Pourtales he gave also his full approval of the 
statement which was to be the basis of Bethmann’s Reichs- 
tag speech One sentence of this hmted at a point to 
which Kiderlen attached the greatest importance “The 
result of the last interview I might sum up as a renewed 
assurance that both Governments will not enter into any 
sort of combmation which could have an aggressive ten- 
dency against the other ” But neither to the Tsar, nor 
to the Press, nor apparently to the Ambassadors of Prance 

S4GP, XXVII, 846 ff 85GP, XXVII, 844f, Solff 

8G G P , XXVII, 849, 855 One may note an interesting difference 
between Bethmann, the sincere seeker for a busmess-like agreement on 
economic questions like commerce in Persia and the Bagdad Railway, and 
Kiderlen, the more subtle politician concerned in the play of the system of 
alliances To Bethmann, "the only essential things in the Potsdam conver- 
sations are the Persian and the Bagdad Railway questions” {ibid, 842), 
But for Kiderlen, "the assurance of Russia concerning her relation to 
England is for me the alpha and omega of the whole agreement” (ibid, 
862) 
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and England, did Sazonov say a word of this general politi- 
cal understandmg b}’- ia Inch Russia promised not to support 
any policy hostile to Germany which England or France 
might undeitake He doubtless feared it might cause irri- 
tation in London and Pans Therefore he gave evasive or 
dilatory leplies to Pom tales’s efforts to get him to sign a 
written statement, such as the nine paragraphs which Beth- 
mann had drafted, m which w^ere precise^ formulated the 
pomts 1 elating to general policy as well as the specific 
agreements concerning Persia and the Bagdad Railway. 
He suggested that the two sets of pomts be dealt with in 
separate documents, and finally preferred not to sign any 
statement at all on general pohcy, asserting that the verbal 
promises of mmisters, and especially of the Kaisei and the 
Tsar, were much more valuable than any exchange of 
written notes 

Meanwhile Bethmann’s Reichstag speech of December 
10, 1910, summing up the Potsdam interMew as a renewed 
assurance that Germany and Russia would not enter into 
any hostile combinations one agamst the other, had fallen 
like a bomb in Pans and London,®^ wheie Sazonov had 
allowed the impression to prevail that Peisia and the 
Bagdad Railway were the only unportant questions dis- 
cussed The newly appointed English Ambassador in St. 
Petersburg, Sir George Buchanan, now hastened to present 
his credentials to the Tsar He emphasized England’s 
earnest wish to see the Anglo-Russian understanding main- 
tamed and consolidated, and expressed his anxiety concern- 
ing Sazonov’s negotiations with Germany. Whereupon 
the Tsai, alwaj'-s inclined to agree with whoever had his 
ear at the moment, assured Buchanan that Russia “would 
conclude no arrangement with Germany without fiist sub- 
mitting it to His Majesty’s Government ” 

87 GP , XXVII, 879 ff 88 G P , XXVII, 8S8 ff , XXIX, 61 f 

89 Buchanan, My Mission to Russia, 1, 93, cj Sazonov, Fateful Years 
ch 11 
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Pourtales, shrewdly suspecting that English pressure 
explained Sazonov’s evasive attitude, decided it was useless 
to press further for a signed statement on general policy, 
lie therefore accepted with apparent grace and tiust 
Sazonov’s suggestion that merely verbal promises sufficed 
concerning general policy, and that the details of the Per- 
sian question could be left to a written agreement Sazonov 
was much relieved m his mmd at this °° 

Accordingly, in the course of the next six months, a 
Russo-German agreement on the Middle East was giadu- 
ally worked out The negotiations were delayed by Eng- 
land’s constant efforts to limit the entrance of German in- 
fluence into Persia, and to secure control or participation 
in the section of the railway from Bagdad down to the 
Persian Gulf There was also some recrimmation over the 
publication m the London Evemng Times of the secret 
draft treaty under discussion, the Russians and Germans 
each suspectmg the other of being responsible for the 
“leak ” But the Agadir Crisis caused Germany to make 
concessions and the agreement was finally signed on August 
19, 1911 Germany disclaimed economic concessions (rail- 
ways, roads, navigation, and telegraphs) in the Russian 
sphere m Persia, there were provisions for an eventual 
Russian railway m Persia from Teheran to the western 
border at Khanikin, and for linking this by a German 
branch Ime to the Bagdad Railway, and most important for 
Germany — ^Russia would no longer place obstacles in the 
way of the construction of the Bagdad Railway or in the 
participation of foreign capital 

The Potsdam conversations in no way troubled the soli- 
darity of the Triple Alliance, because Germany had kept 

90 GP , XXVII, 875-883 

^iKramyi Arlhiv, III (1923), 10-13, GP, XXVII, 957 f, for the 
negotiations, ibidj 905-963, Siebert-Schremer, pp 501-576, the Izvolski- 
Sazonov correspondence, 'passim, m MFR, LN, and Stieve, and Earle, 
ch s 
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Austria promptly informed of all her steps, and because 
Austria had no special interests m the Middle East But 
the serenity of the Triple Entente was considerably ruffled 
by Sazonov’s separate negotiations with Germany in a field 
where England and Erance had very active mterests M. 
Pichon, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, was severely 
criticized m the Chamber of Deputies and in the Press for 
not safeguarding French mterests and the solidarity of the 
Entente Prominent men hke M. Hanotaux in France, and 
Mr Lloyd George m England, asked whether Sazonov’s 
conduct was not leadmg to a dissolution of the Triple En- 
tente No httle irritation was felt in Pans and London 
at Sazonov’s independent course of action and departure 
from the Anglo-French standpoint that all Bagdad Railway 
negotiations ought to be a quatre 

In the end, however, Russia’s withdrawal of opposition 
to Germany’s cherished desire of pushmg the Bagdad Rail- 
way to completion opened the way for Germany’s suc- 
cessful negotiations with Turkey and with England for 
further mutually advantageous arrangements Germany 
acquired docks at Alexandretta and a branch hue from there 
northward by which railway materials could be more easily 
imported for extendmg construction east of the Taurus 
Mountams The Powers consented to an increase of the 
Turkish tariff from 11% to 15%, which would provide 
funds for paying the railway guarantees England was 
given two of the seats on the Board of Directors of the 
Bagdad Railway Company, assured a dominant position m 
the navigation rights and oil resources of southern Mesopo- 
tamia, and largely relieved of her fears that the Bagdad 
Railway would be a German menace to the safety of India. 

‘ The negotiations for all these arrangements were protracted 

92(7/ GP, XXVII, 855, 887 ff, XXIX, 61 ff, Siebert-Schreiner, 
pp 527 ff , Earle, p 241 ff , Sazonov, p 34 f , and Stieve and Montgelas, 
Rvissland und der WeliLonflikt, p 39 f 
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over three years, but had been successfully concluded on 
June 15, 1914, two weeks before the Sarajevo assassmation , 
the agreements lacked only the final signatures at the 
moment they were tossed to the wmds by the outbreak of 
the World War 

The Potsdam conversations and agreements of 1910-1911 
are another indication of the fact that questions of economic 
imperialism are far easier for Governments to handle suc- 
cessfully than questions affecting prestige, alliances, or 
armaments, m fact the former may sometimes serve as a 
convenient bridge to the latter 

While Germany was thus on the way toward better rela- 
tions with Russia in the summer of 1911, her relations with 
the two other members of the Triple Entente were suddenly 
made much worse by a new Morocco crisis 

THE AGADIE CKISIS, 1911 

The Eranco-German Morocco Agreement of 1909 was 
at first lived_up ^o lo ^ally;_by both parties Pichon and 
Bethraann , both made cordial pubhc statements to that 
effect m the fall of 1909 But gradually friction developed 
again “ The Mannes maniL JBiTLt hem~~1i ad~acquired from 
Mulai Hafid certain mimngjrights n ot re cognized by the 
French, which conflicted with the claims of the mterna 
tional “Union des" Mmes Marocames ” The Eranco-C^r- 
man consortium for the development of the Cameroon- 
Co ngo trade had finally to be given up, on account of the 
protests of the J?e nch nationalists that the Germans were 
gettmg the greater ad'\mntage, and the Germans were then 
left seriously embarrassed The disord ers in-ihe count ry 
gave the French a pretext for a ste ady ext ension of their 
pohce_ ^d mili t aiy contro l, and Mulai Hafid was forced by 
an ultimatum to accep^a, loan which brought him more 

93 On the Bagdad Railway negotiations between 1911 and 1914^ -sec 
GP, XXXI, 71-377, XXXVII. 141-470, Earle, pp 244-274 
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completely under French domination It gradually became 
clearer and clearer that with this extension of French m- 
fluenc e the equality of economic opportunity contemplated 
in the 1909 Agieement, and the idea of an independent 
Sultan at the head of a well-regulated government, were 
both fictions in contradiction with the actual trend of 
events Nevertheless the fictions served as a basis for 
friendly relations between France and Germany for two 
years 

The mihtary and financial methods of the French had 
not_ endeared them to the Moroccan chieftains The latter 
resented Mulai Hafid’s subservience to the French and the 
contmual encroachments jupon tlieir own national_infiepen- 
dence The native discontent came to a head m March, 
l911, after Colon el Ma ngm^s pubhc execution of a couple 
of Moroccan soldiers caught in the act of deserting A re- 
volt broke out in Fez. Alarming reports were sent out by 
the French that the lives pf Europ^ns m Fez were m 
danger On April 5, Jules Gambon, the French Ambassador 
in Berlin, mformed Germany that the murder of Captain 
Marchand and the other disorders m Morocco would prob- 
ably make it necessary for the French to occupy RaJjat and 
send-u, punitive expedition into the Shawia district as well 
as a military force to rescue the Europeans in Fez He 
added that this action was only due to extreme necessity, 
to preserve the sovereignty of the Sultan, and would be 
exercised in accordance with the spirit of the Algeciras Act. 
Kiderlen, who mamly directed Germany’^’policy m the 
Agadir affair, replied that he understood perfectly the 
anxiety of the French Government as to the fate of the 

84 Ou Moroccan affairs after 1909 see French Yellow Book, Affaires 
du Marocj Y, VI, the German White Book of 1910, Denkschnft und 
Aktenstucke 'uber deutsche Bergwerksinleressen in Marokko, GP, XXIX, 
1-70, P Albin, Le Coup d’ Agadir (Pans, 1912), A Tardieu, Le Myslere 
d’ Agadir (Pans, 1912) , J Caillaux, Agadir, Ma Politique Ezteneurc 
(Pans, 1919) 
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Europeans m Eez, but that the French occupation of a 
second port hke Rabat, in addition to Casablanca, would be 
hkely to excite ra ther than dllay the passion s of the na- 
tives, it might also arouse pubhc feeling m Germany and 
look like a further” ste^tdirard tHe”erimmation of the Alge- 
ciras Agreement He hoped that the French would delay 
mihtary occupation as long as possible, and that Moroccan 
affairs could be satisfactorily arranged between Germany 
and France — a hmt at compensations foF Germany which 
Gambon clearly understood A httle later Gamb on re- 
affirmed that France would respect the Act o|_Algeciras and 
withdrawTEe^ troops as soon _as order had been restored 
at Fez 

Kiderlen did not give jn approval nor lodge a formal pro- 
test, but pointed out warnmgly that m cases like Fez it 
was easier to occupy a city tha n to withdr aw again, and 
if French tr oops remai ned m F e z, so that the Sult^ reigned 
only under cover of” French bayonets, Germany -could no 
longer regard him as the mdependent sovereign contem- 
plated by the Algeciras Act, this and the Agreement o f 1909 
would fall to t he gro und, and Germany would reassume 
complete liberty of action The Kaiser, oii the other hand, 
when he heard^ ^e news of mass acres m Fez and the flight 
of Mulai Kafid inEKthe French_ Consulate, said the”Frraich 
ought to send a large force, Germany had no reason to 
hinder it, as it would divert French troops and military 
expenditure from Germany’ s western frontier , if the French 
infringed the Algeciras Agreement let other Powers like 

A^aires du Marot., VI, 179 f, 185, 189 ff, Caillaux, Agadir j 257 ff, 
GP, XXIX, 78ff 

OGKiderlen’s note of Apnl 28, GP, XXIX, 97 f , Affaires du Maroc, 
VI, 247 f The English at first had somewhat the same feeling. Sir 
Arthur Nicolson, said the Russian Ambassador in London, "did not 
conceal from me the fact that the Morocco question is disquieting the 
London Cabinet The expenence of all European States, beginning 
with England, shows that it is easier to occupy a city than to withdraw 
again.” CBenckendorff to Neratov May 9, 1911, Siebert-Schreiner, p 581). 
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Spam, protest , the Foreign OfiBce ought to check the clamor 
that warships should be sent to Morocco 

How far the French reports of disoiders represented a 
genuine fear that their authority and European lives were 
endangered, and how far they were exaggerated as a pre- 
text foi securmg a stronger grasp on the country, it is 
difficult to say That they had been steadily extending 
their political grip on Morocco, and intended eventually to 
reduce it to a French protectoiate, there is no doubr 
Kiderlen lilcened it to the spread of oil upon water 
When the Russian Ambassador in Pans asked M Cruppi, 
the Fiench Minister of Foreign Affairs, how long the French 
would remain m Fes, the Minister answeied evasively °° 
And Caillaux, wffio became Prune Minister m June 1911, has 
declared . ‘'Our problem was nothing less than to regain all 
the ground lost smce 1905, and to repair the consequences 
of the sei lous diplomatic check wdiich w^e had suffered ” 

In 1905, it will be remembered, Delcasse had been forced 
from office, but Delcasse w^as now" back m the Cabinet agam, 
just as the French were preparing to occupj" Rabat and 
march to Fez To be sure, he had only the naval poi tfolio, 
and the Prime Munster, Moms, had assured the German 
Ambassador that, “he had taken Delcasse mto his cabinet 
on account of his notable w"oik in the navy, and because his 
great technical knowdedge w"as indispensable Delcasse has 
firmly promised not to mix m foreign policy, anyw^ay, his 
views today differ from those of some years ago " But 
it was natural that, with his restless energj"’ and memory 
of the past, Delcasse w"as suspected by the Geiman Press of 
having a hand m the Moroccan policy, and later events 

oTiCaiser to Bethmann, Apiil 22, XXIX, 89 

08 GP, XXIX, p 169 f 

ooizvoiski to Neratov, May 24, 1911, LN, I, 107. 

100 Caillau\, Agadir, p 29 

loiSchoen to Bethmann, March 4, 1911, GR, XXIX, 74 note 
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proved he had remained as determmed aai opponent of 
Germany as ever^®- He told Izvolslci that “his entrance 
into tlie Cabmet mdicated the special care which would be 
devoted to France’s mihtary forces His first task was the 
creation of a strong na%y, and the efforts for the army would 
be redoubled Although he had no intention of overstep- 
ping his office and arousing distrust in Germany,” he was 
anxious to tighten up the relations with Russia “Accord- 
mg to general opmion, he will inevitably influence the ac- 
tivity of M Cruppi, as the latter is very httle versed in 
foreign affairs ” 

German y’s mtention s were a puzzle to the Fre nch at the 
time, and have remained something of a mystery, but they 
are now clear from a long memorandum which Kiderlen 
drew up on May 3 (greatly condensed) 

Three years have shown that the independence of Mor- 
occo, as contemplated in Algeciras Act, cannot be main- 
tained in the face of native rebellion and imperialistic pres- 
sure from France ahd'Spmn" 'Sooner or lafeF Morocco will 
inewtabl^he'l.b's^orhed'liy these two neighbors It is un- 
likely that a walled city like Fez can be captured by the 
natives and the revolt seems to be on the ebb But the 
French fear for its safety and are preparing to send an ex- 
pedition This they have a right to do, and one must await 
the development of events ! ^t if they march to Fez, it 
IS h ardly likely that-'t hey will withdraw , even if French 
public opinion approved withdr awalpit would" be' regarded 
by the natives as a sign of weakness This would lead to 
new uprisings and new French military expeditions The 
course of events shows that the provisions of the Act of 
Algeciras cannot be carried out A Sultan who can only 
assert his authority with the aid of French bayonets can- 

102 “In some of the German papers, Delcasse is regarded as the true 
originator of French Moroccan policy” (Russian Charge d'Affaires at 
Berlin to Sazonov, April 28, 1911, Siebert-Schremer, p 580) 

103 Izvolski to Sazonov, March 3 and 14, 1911, MFR, pp 41, 43; 
LN , I, 45, 48, Stieve I, 38, 41 
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not maintain the independence winch was the purpose of 
the Algeciras Act Germany must recognize the se fac ts and 
i;ead3ust her polic y m accordance Tvith them After the 
French have been in Fez a while, we shall ask inA friendly 
wa}!" when they expect to withdraw When they~^y that 
they cannot withdraw, we shall say that we understand this 
perfectly, but we cannot longer regard the Sultan as a sov- 
ereign independent ruler as provided by the Act of jUgeciras, 
and since this is a dead letter, the Signatory Powers regain 
their freedom of action It will do no good to protest 
against the French absorption of Morocco We must there- 
fore secure an object which will make the French jready to 
giye_us compensations Just as the French protect their 
subjects m Fez, we can do the same for ours at Mogador 
and Agadir by peacefully stationing ships there We can 
then await developments and see if the French will offer us 
suitable compensations If we get these, it will make up for 
past failures and have a good effect on the coming elections 
to the Reichstag 

ThejKaiser persua(^d to approve this policy, thou^ 
he ought "to have foreseen that the modus operands waa 
dangerously analogous to that of Bulow and Holstein m 
1905 He then departed for England to attend the unveil- 
ing of a memorial to Queen Victoria Here he was cordially 
received, and got the impression that the English regarded 
the French Moiocco action with_regret Sir Ernest Cassel 
and Prince Louis of Battenberg hmted that they hoped that 
German policy would not differentiate itself from that of 
England. But the Kaiser and Bethmann saw no reason for 
takmg the hmt, because Germany had not been consulted 
by England about Morocco m 1904, nor by Russia at 
Reval 

104 gR XXIX, 101-108 

105 Bethmana’s memorandum, May 23, ibid, p 120 f Sir Edward 
Grey, however, reminded the German Ambassador on May 22, that m 
Moroccan questions England was bound by her agreement of 1904: to 
support France {.ibid, p 119, Siebert-Schremer, p 583) 
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At the outset Kiderlen’s program bade fair to work 
excellently As the Pan-Carma n Res s began to demand 
coihpensalions or the partition of Morocco, and the German 
Government maintained an ommous silence as to how it 
would use its freedom of action, the !^ench began to be ^ 
worried ^ Izvolski reported that so far as he was able to 
judge, "the Berlin Cabinet has chosen a very advantageous 
and skilful position without protestmg as yet against the 
French manner of action, it reserves the power of announc- 
mg at any moment that the Algeciras Act has been m- 
frmged — ^in this way German diplomacy dommates the 
situation and can, not only according to the development of 
events on the spot, but also accordmg to the general trend 
of her domestic or foreign policy, suddenly render the 
Moroccan question more acute Sir Francis Bertie is 
personally convinced that Germany is only awaiting a suit- 
able moment to declare the Act of Algeciras non-existent 
and then occupy one or two ports (mcluding Mogador) on 
the Atlantic coast of Morocco A fortnight after the 
French military expedition occupied Fez, the_ Spanish 
troopTlanded at Larache The French m turn denounced 
this action as a blow to the Algeciras Act and as endanger- 
ing the international situation 

By the middle of June the French mtunated that they 
were r eady td''taj k~6f a compen^ation_fon Germany, Gam- 
bon hinted at it very guardedly on June 11, when speaking 
of Morocco as a ripe fruit which must inevitably fall to 
France , Cruppi m Paris mentioned it in connection 

with- a Congo-Cameroon railway project, but Kiderlen re- 
garded this as a mere bagatelle He wanted the whole 
French Congo * But he did not want to ask for it until 

lOGlz^i-olsla to Sazonor, May 11, 1911, MFR, p 88, LN, I, 104, 
Stieve, I, SSf 

107 GP, XXIX, 1402 , Affaires du Maroc, VI, 3322 

108 GP , XXIX, 124, 177 note. Affaires du, Maroc, VI, 349 f 
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the appearance of a German ship at Agadir had frig htened 
the French mto coming forward with a very generous offer 
in return foi Germany’s abandoning Morocco to them 
completely 

When theiefore Gambon came to Kissingen to broach 
the subject with him on June 20, Kiderlen took an atti- 
tude of reserve When Gambon intimated that France 
would be V illmg to make concessions in the Gongo, but that 
there was no use tallnng further if Germany wanted part of 
Morocco, Kiderlen agreed completely WTien Gambon left 
Kissingen for Pans to see how much his Government would 
offer, Kiderlen’s last words were, “Bring us back something 
from Pans ” As several days passed without any French 
offer being made, and as the Kaiser was about to start on 
his northern cruise, Kiderlen went to Kiel to report on the 
situation and get a renewal of his consent to send warships 
to Morocco On June_^6_ Kiderlen’s laconic telegram, 
“Ships granted,” indicated that he had secured the Kaiser’s 
■approval Accordingly, the gunboat Panther, returning 
I'from southern Africa, was ordered to drop anchor at Agadir 
^on July 

On Saturday afternoon, July 1, as the Panther steamed 
mto Agadir, Germany notified France and the other Powers 
that German business houses, alarmed at the fermentation 
among the natives caused by recent events, had asked for 
protection for their life and property in souther n Mo rocco , 
the German Government had therefdfF'sent a warship to 
Agadir, which would withdraw as soon as affairs m Morocco 
had calmed down It was true that German firms had 
petitioned the Foreign Office to protect their mterests in 
southern Morocco,^^^ but it is clear Kiderlen was using this 

110 Zimmermann’s memorandum, June 12, and Kiderlen’s comments; 
ibid, 142 ff, 177 ff, 184 ff , also JacUi, II, 123 ff 

Ajjaires du Maroc, VI, 372 ff , GP, XXIX, 142 note 

112 G P , XXIX, 152 f 114 G P , XXIX, 153 note 
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merely as a pretext His re al mo tive was to bring the 
French to the point of malcin^ a' pherouF^offer of Congo 
territory, and to emphasize to the Powers'lKat the Alge- 
ciras Act had broken down 

On July 9, Gambon came agam to see Kiderlen He was 
deeply depressed and disturbed at the Agadir action, of 
which Germany had given no preliminary notme, whereas 
France had given ample notification of her march to Fez 
The interview was long and difficulf,’ and punctuated by 
silences Each wanted tlie other to make proposals Finally 
the words “Congo’^ and “Togo” were mentioned But 
neither speaker would commit hunself further, each declar- 
mg that he must get further information and instruc- 
tions This delay and diplomatic fencing drew from the 
Kaiser the impatient comment' 

After four weeks' This is a cursed comedy I Nothing 
accomplished! What the devil is to be done now? This 
IS a sheer farce, negotiating and negotiating and never get- 
ting any further* While we are losing precious time, the 
British and the Russians are stiffening up the frightened 
French and dictating to them what they at the most can 
condescend to allow us 

Kiderlen was now in a very difficult position When 
Gambon came to see him agam on July 15, and spoke only 
of insignificant compensations, he decided to beat about the 
bush no longer He took a map, pointed to the French 
Congo, and said Germany ought to have the whole of it_ 
Gambon nearly fell over Kackh^ard ’liT as^tbnishment He 
declared that no Frenc h Government could ever give up a 
whole colony, but t hat^ft^Ot mig ht be surrendered, if 
Germany gave up Togo and some of the Camerdons From 
this mterview Kiderlen received the -impression that “to 

116 du Maroc, VI, 403 f , Caillaux, 27811, GP, XXIX, 173 ff , 
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get_a sa6Jsfactory i esult it would be necessary to tal^ a very 
str ong stand ^^^ The whole matter was telegraphed to the 
Kaisei, who "was still on his northern cruise He was more 
dissatisfied than ever, and also alarmed at Ki derlen ’s atti- 
tude. He ordered positively that no steps involymgjthreats 
' to France should be taken m his abs enc e ' Realizing that it 
w^ould be easier for the Fiench Government to cede Congo 
teriitory to Germany, if Geimany gave in exchange some 
small Afiican territoiies of her owm, he authorized Kiderlen 
to proceed wuth Gambon om^is.basis.^^® At the same time 
Treutler, the Foieign Ofiice Minister who accompanied the 
Kaiser, telegraphed to Kiderlen "As you know, it w^ould 
be ver y difficul t to get His Majesty’s consent to steps which 
he assumes might lead to ivai ” Kideileii w as now' ready 
to resign, because of the Kaisei’s attitude, and because he 
himselKbelieved the w'ay to make the French yield was to 
make them feel that their refusal might mean war But 
Bethmann persuaded him to stay m ofiBce and continue to 
negotiate on the basis indicated by the Kaiser.^-® 

It was at this moment, when the Kiderlen-Cambon ne- 
gotiations seemed to be making httle progiess, that England 
intervened Many w'eeks before the Panther w'ent to 
Agadir, Sir Edw'ard Grey had feared that Geimany meant 
to seek her compensation in West Morocco and establish 
the naval base on the Atlantic “coast To this England had 
been resolutely opposed' for j^rs^Ht had been one of her 
main motives for supporting France m Morocco The 
Panther seeihecl to confirm Grey’s fears Therefoi e on July 
4 he warned Germany that "a new situat ion has been cie- 
ated by the despatch of a German ship to Agadir, future 
developments might affect British interests__more directly 
than they had hitherto been affected, and, therefore, we 

117 GP, XXIX, 184 ff 
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could not reco gnize a ny new arrange men t winch was cornu 
to without us ” Grey wmuld have be^ l ess disturbe d 
in his mind_if he had known that Germany’ s real objective 
was the Congo~ancrhot a naval base on the Atlantic coast 
of M orocco Kiderle n ma de a mistak^ii^Mt reas^suring him 
on this poin t But Kiderlen, Bethmann and the Kaiser 
had all been bent on carrying the discussion of compensa- 
tions directly with France alone, and had intimated pohtely 
that intervention by others was not desired They hoped 
to get more from France if others wereTiot admitted to the 
discussion Grey waited for more than two weeks for Ger- 
many to make some reply to his statement of July 4 that 
England wanted to be cons ulted m regard to any Moroccan 
settlement, but Geiman y remam ed silent Grey was 
ready to accept a Franco-German settleingnt based on an 
exchange of French Congo territory for German African 
possessions, provided the terms of the settlement were ac- 
ceptable to the French, and provided the Germans aban- 
doned all mtentions of having a foothold on the Moroccan 
coast He had welcomed the suggestion of findmg a solution 
in the French Congo But when Kiderlen demanded the 
whole Congo, the French told Grey that the German de- 
mands were unacceptable, remmded him of England’s obh- 
gations under the Moroccan Agreement of 1904, and sug- 
gested that he take the mitiative m calling another con- 
ference of the Powers to deal with the question 

This hint that the Franco-Germ an direct negotiations w ere 
hkelyjtqbreak down re^veSTOr^s fears that the Germans 
would stay at Agadir He therefore asked the German 
Ambass^or to come~fb^ hun, and told him informally that 
he understood that ‘There was danger that the negotiations 

121 GR , XXIX, 167, Grey, I, 214 On the same day Grey told Paul 
Gambon that the Moroccan question ought to be discussed a quatre — by 
France, Spam, Germany, and England (Affaires du Maroc, VI, 392 ff) 

122 G P , XXIX, 155 ff 123 Grey, I, 223 f 

124 De Selves to Paul Gambon, July 20, Affaires du Maroc, VI, 418 f 
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would end without success, and then the question would 
come up What is Germany doing in Agadir and its hinter- 
land?” This was a question, he said, whic h involv ed Eng- 
lish interests So long as there had~been a prospect that 
J^rance and Germany might reach a settlement by exchang- 
ing -colonial territory m Central Africa, he had kept aside, 
but as this now seemed unlikely, and as seiious British in- 
terests were mvolved, he wished to suggest privately that it 
was time for England also to be heard — time for a discussion 
— between Erance , Germany, and En gland Grey 
was wise in wishing to find out Germany’s real purpose and 
deal with it by the usual secret diplomatic methods without 
the noisy and embarrassing interference of the Press every- 
where But Mettermch had no instructions to tell him that 
Germany wanted compensations m the Congo and not a 
naval port at Agadir Grey therefore evidently ,came to the 
conclusion it was time to g ive~~GeiTOanv an unmist akable 
pub lic war ning' even though involving all the dangers of 
newspaper excitement and questions of “prestige ” That 
very same evening without giving Mettermch tune to get 
new instructions from Berhn, Grey allowed Lloyd George to 
announce to the world that England demanded that she be 
consulted In this famous Mansion House s peech of July 
21, Lloyd Geoige said 

But I am also bound to say this — ^that I believe it is 
essential in the highest inteiests, not merely of this country, 
but of the world, that Britain should at all hazards main- 
tain her prestige amongst" the' Gi eat Powers of the world 
Her potent influence has many a time been in the past, and 
may yet be in the future, invaluable to the cause of. human 
liberty It has more than once in tlie past redeemed con- 
tinental nations, wdio are sometimes ^too apt to forget that 
service, from overwhelming disaster, and even from national 
extinction I would make great sacriflces to preserve peace 
I conceive that nothing would justify a disturbance of in- 
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ternational good-Tvill except questions of the gravest na- 
tional moment But if a situation were to be forced upon 
us m which peace could only be preserved by the surrender 
of the great and beneficent p. sition Britain has won by cen- 
turies of heroism and achievement, by allowing Britain to 
be treated, where her interests were vitally affected, as if 
she were of no account in the Cabinet of nations, then I say 
emphatically that peace at that price w ould be a humiliation 
intolerable for a great country like ours ta endure 

This speech ca^ed an explospn of wrath in Germany, 
where it>,was ii ^erpreted as a threat, and where it was felt 
that England was interfering in Franco-German negotia- 
tions which were none of her business It made all t h^ mo re 
e ffect th at it , was delivered, n ot by Grey himself, who was 
regarded as being unduly anti-German, but by the Chan- 
cellor of^^^xchequer who had the^putation of Being 
a maiio^^^lind"generaIIy favorabJgiiio^Germany When 
he spoEeoutm this way he was regarded as havmg been 
selected by the Government in order to make the warning 
aU the more emphatic Both the Prime Minister and Sir 
Edward Grey had been consulted, and approved Lloyd 
George’s action Winston Churchill, the Home Secretary, 
was enthusiastic for it^-** But he makes plam that he 
knew it was playmg dangerously with fire It greatly m- 
creased the alread y existing tension between England^ftid 
Germany growing ^outloIIIIie^aval ~coinpetition~~ Itjnight 
mdeed have easily led to 

Bethinann_^een determi ned ^ o t to allow the Moroc can 
affai ^to c ause, a Effropeapuconffict It did, however, pro- 
duce two results whic b, ultimately contributed to a peaceful 
solutio n of the Moroccan question ir le d~Ge rmapy ^6 
inform England at once that she had no intention of estab- 

125 Grey, I, 216 

120 Asquith, Genesis of the TFar, p 148, Churchill, I, 46 ff Grey (1, 
217) says he did not instigate it, but welcomed it 
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lisliing herself on the Atlantic coast of AIoi occo, Inch had 
been Grey’s great cause of alarm. 'And it also caused Gei- 
many to model ate somewhat her demand on France After 
four months of piotracted and difficult negotiations, Ki- 
deilen and Gambon -^eie able to sign the agreement of 
Novembe r 4, 1911 By this Geimany viitually acknowl- 
edged that the French might establish their desired protec- 
toiate ovci Alorocco, in leturn France ceded more than 
100,000 square miles of the Fiench Congo, giving the Ger- 
mans tvo much-needed river outlets to the Congo for the 
expoit of their Cameroon products ;^o give the appearance 
of an exchange of teiiitories and make ii easier for the 
French Government to justify the agreement to French 
public opinion, Germany ceded to France the “duck’s bill,” 
a small tract of yaluel^ Cameroon territory east of Lake 
Chad That the agreement represented a toleiably equi- 
table compromise is evidenced by the fact that it met bitter 
ciiticism and opposition from the nationalists and colonial 
enthusiasts in both countries 

As between England and Germany, the Agadir Crisis 
not only increased the friction between the two govern- 
ments at the tune, but it seems to have deepened Grey’s 
suspicion^s^^ Gci many’s vailike inchnations This is evi- 
dent fiom his obseivations on the subject in his memoirs, 
where he implies (quite contrary to facts) that “the Agadir 
Crisis was intended to end eithec in the diplomatic humilia- 
tion of France oi in w'ai ,” and adds “The militarists in 
German}’- w ere bitteily disappomted ovei Agadir, and when 
the next crisis came w e found tliem wuth the reins in their 
hands ” His feeling at the tune w as significantly ex- 
pressed in his statement to the Russian Ambassador in 
London “In the event of a war betw’een Germany and 

127 On these later negotntions and the Moroccan Con'vention of 
November 4, 1911, see GR, XXIX, 293-^151, Afjairc^ du. Maroc "^T 
423-635, ind DJDF, 3me Sene, I, passtm, cspecialh X'o IGO 

1==^ Grej , I, 210-239 i” Grc>, I, 231, 233 
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■BVaacej Englan d would have to participate If this w ar 
should involve R ussia [the Ambassador had just assured 
him thatTt would], Austa a wo uld be dr^ged in too, for, 
although she has not the shghtest desire to interfere in this 
matter, she wiU be compelled by force_of_circumstances to 
do so There is no doubt that m such an event the situation 
m Albania will become aggravated Consequently, it would 
no longer be a^uel between Fr ance and Germany — ^it would 
be a ge ner al w ar_” Giey added, however, that he did 
not b elieve Emperor Wilham wanted, war Two weeks 
earher the Russian Ambassador had reported “There is 
no use conceahng the fact — one step further, and a war 
betv/een England and Germany would have broicen out as 
a result of the Eranco-German dispute, although mdepen- 
dent of it ” 

Between England^and_JVance_the^Agadir (^isis, hke the 
Morocco Cl ISIS of 1905, led to a tighten mg o f the bonds 
between the two France was f ateful for Lloyd George’s 
speecl^ and. for the indications that Eng lan d wou ld not only 
give her the diplomati c suppo rt promised m the agreement 
of 1904, but also di e mi litary s^port contemplated in the 
military and naval “coirmiatiras” v^hich had been going 
on between the two countries since 1906 On July^20, after 
Kiderlen’s jeman d fo r the whole Congo and the day before 
Lloyd George^sJ Mansion H o use s pe’ e^, Biere took place at 
the French Ministry of ^ar a''Conference between General 
Wilsoiij the Head of the Department for Military Opera- 
tions^ of the Enghsh General Staff, and General^Djsbail, the 
French Chief of Staff It was “to determine 5ie new condi- 
tions for the participation of an Enghsh army in the opera- 
tions of the French armies m the North-East m case of a 
war with Germany ” The protocol of the Conference 

130 Benckendorff to Neratov, August 16, 1911 , Siebert-Schremer, p 598 

131 French General Staff History, Les Armees Fran^aises dans la Grande 
Guerre (Pans, 1925), I, 49 
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took care, as usual, to state that these “conversations, de<= 
void of all official character, cannot bind either Government 
m any way,’’ and aimed merely “to foresee the indispensable 
preparatory measures ” But six weeks later. General Dubail 
stated to the Russians, as if there were no doubt m the 
matter, that the French army was ready to take the offen- 
sive against Germany “with the aid of the English army on 
its left wmg ” 

Russia, havmg just estabhshed moie friendly relations 
with Germany as a r^ultjof the Potsdam agreements, did 
not wish to enda nger these,by too^active a supportoi F’rance 
m the Agadir affair. At the beginning, '“when' requested by 
her ally to make representations at Berlm, Russia had done 
so m a perfunctory way, but without exerting any real 
pressure.^^^ Later during the long Franco-German negotia- 
tions for a Congp-Cameroon exchange of-terrifoiies,'"Izvol- 
ski hunself says he worked “with all his strength” to moder- 
ate_thej^;en^ and urged -them to yield to many^“df the 
German demands.^^^ This is confirmed by Caillaux,^®'^ 
and by the French Ambassador m Russia, M. Georges Louis, 
who leported that Russia would honor hef signature on 
the alhance, but that Russian public opinion would hardly 
undei stand a Franco-Russian ■war occasioned by a colonial 
question like Morocco And when M Louis pointed out 
to the Tsar that Morocco was as much of a vital interest 
to France, as the Caucasus and the control of the Black 
Sea to Russia, Nicholas II replied ^ “Keep in view the 
avoidance of a conflict You know oy preparations are 
not complete ” Russia did imt^t-thisJame-want to be 

132 Protocol of the Franco-Russian Military Conference of August 
Bl, 1911, MFR, p 69S, LN, II, 421 

133 GP, XXIX, 112, 117, 158 f, 168 ff 

3 34 Izvolski to Neratov, Sept 14, 1911, MFR, p 114, LN, I, 132 f , 
Stieve, I, 146 

135 Caillau\, Agadir, p 142 ff 

136 Louis to De Selves, Sept 7, 1911, Judet, Georges Louis, 156 f , cf , 
however, Poincare, I, 294 ff 
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drawn into a war ov er Morocc o any more than France had 
wished* hitH erto~To~~^ _draw ~i n over Balk^ que^ions 
Russia needed-to build up her army and navy much further 
before riskmg a European War But the very fact of this 
lukewarm support b y Ru ssia of French colonial interests, 
and bydBYahce of Russia’s Balkan ambitions, became an 
added spur to Izv61ski"to tighten up the Franco-Russian 
Alhance affeF1911 And'uT tEfs'he was* soon aided by M 
Pomcare,~wEol5ecame Minister of Foreign Affairs m France 
early in 1912 

Another^ffect of the Agadir Crisis and tne consequent 
strengthening oTtlie’French grip on Morocco and the West- 
ern Mediterranean was Italv!s.iis .cision th at the time had 
come for her to seize^ Xapph This so w akened Tur key 
that Serbia' and Bulgaria has tened to take steps toward 
the formatioiTofarBalkan League, with Russia/s_a^stance, 
which led to the BalkamWa^ These in turn further 
embittered the relations between Serbia and Austriaj and 
so contribut^Jo ^ue oiihejnam causes of the World War. 

THE HALDANE MISSION, 1912 

In 1908, as has been indicated above, Tnpitz had secured 
the adoption by the Reichstag of a naval program provid- 
mg for the construction of four ca pital s hips annually from 
1908 to 1911, and for two annually from 1912 to 1917 
The Enghsh had become greatly alarmed, both for their 
actual safety and for the disastrous effect upon Anglo- 
German relations They had therefore made efforts to call 
a halt, or come to some understandmg, but these had failed 
owin^ to the Kaiser’s decisive opposition, culmmatmg in 
his mterview with Sir Charles Hardinge at Cronberg m 
August, 1908 

Durmg the foUowmg months Enghsh alarm steadily 
mcreased, and frightened unagmations pictured a German 
mvasion of England Further antagonism between the two 
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countries was caused by the unfortunate Daily Telegraph 
affair The Kaiser had allowed an English friend to sum- 
marize a confidential talk m which the Kaiser refuted the 
idea that he was hostile to England The Enghsh were 
“mad, mad as March hares,” he had said, to suspect the 
German navy, which was simply to protect German com- 
merce and not to attack England. The Kaiser was the 
friend of England He wished to restram the German 
people, whose prevaihng sentiment was not friendly to 
England But the Enghsh suspicions and Press attacks 
made his task of preserving peace difficult As proof of 
his friendly attitude m the past, he recalled that durmg 
the Boer War he had refused to jom France and Russia m 
puttmg pressure on England in favor of the Boers, on the 
contrary, he had even sent Queen Victoria a plan of cam- 
paign for use against the Boers The Kaiser sent the manu- 
script of this summary to Bulow at his summer home at 
Nordeney on the shore of the North Sea, and Bulow, with- 
out studymg it, sent it to the Foreign Office for examination 
and comment But here an official, supposing that it had 
received Bulow’s approval, allowed it to go out, and it was 
published in the London Daily Telegraph on October 28, 

1908 137 

The Kaiser had hoped the article would disarm Eng- 
land’s suspicions and improve the relations between the two 
countries Tt had precisely the opposite effect. It caused 
a storm of newspaper attacks on both sides of the North 
Sea, many of which were directed agamst himself person- 
ally The English doubted his sincerity, they ridiculed and 
resented the idea that any advice of his had helped them 
win the Boer War, but they noted as ommous his admission 
that the prevaihng sentiment m Germany was unfriendly 

137 Heprmted m GP, XXIV, 170-174, for the details of this incred- 
ible mistake and the storm which the article raised in both Germany 
and England see ibid, pp 167-210 
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to England In Germany, the Liberals and Sociahsts pro 
tested bitterly against his lU-considefed act and the dangers 
of his personal rule Bulow tendeied his resignation, but! 
withdrew it after the Kaiser promised m the future not 
to talk politics without his Chancellor’s advice But in the 
great Reichstag debate growing out of this affair, the Kaiser 
felt that Bulow did not adequately defend his sovereign’s 
position He no longer regarded Ins Chancellor with the 
same favor and confidence 

Count Metternich, the German Ambassador in England 
was greatly distressed at seemg the two countries driftmg 
into mutual misunderstandings and recriminations which 
one day might lead to war English public opinion was 
demanding that the Cabinet should assure the ” Two Po wer 
St andard” (that the Enghsh navy should be as strong as 
the combined navies of any other two Powers), and that if 
Germany built four Dreadnoughts annually, England should 
build eight Lord Roberts began to tour the country trying 
to arouse England to the creation of a huge aimy and the 
adoption of the continental system of universal military 
service naming Germany as the enemy of the future A 
year ago, reported Metternich, these speeches would have 
been regarded as so exaggerated that they would have made 
no impression, today they are taken more seriously The 
fundamental cause of all this alarm and agitation, Metter- 
nich believed, was the rapid mcrease of the German navy 
He therefore suggested the desirability of slowing down 
Germany’s piogram of construction from four to three ships 
annually, and of trymg to come to some understanding with 
England 

Bulow personally was in favor of the suggestion To 
facilitate an understanding with England he hastened to 
make the Morocco settlement of 1909, which he hoped 

138 Mettemich to Bulow, Nov 22, 27, Dec 11, 20, 29, 1908, Jan L 
14, 20, GP, XXVni, 23-75 
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would remove one of the political causes of England’s dis- 
trust He sent Metternich’s despatches to Tirpitz for com- 
ment 

But the Admiral disagreed fundamentally with the wise 
Ambassador’s diagnosis of the English situation Tirpitz 
received pait of his mformation about England from the 
German naval attaches, whose repoits often sound like an 
echo of their master’s voice and wishes Tirpitz insisted 
that the tundamental cause of British alarm and agitation 
was not the German navy, but German industiial and 
commercial competition The British were now getting 
accustomed to the idea of a respectable Geiman navy, but 
vhat troubled them was the fact that Germany, like Hol- 
land in the seventeenth century, was everywhere taking 
then trade and captuimg then markets It would do little 
good to slow down the naval program, and, anjwp-ay, it was 
fixed by law and could not be altered To alter it as a 
result of the English clamor would be an intolerable humil- 
iation for Germany and encourage the navy propaganda 
in England. Therefore Germany ought to go ahead with 
the creation of the ^‘risk iiaA^y/’ and trust to passing safely 
through the ‘^danger zone” without a British attack He 
also rejected Bulow’s suggestion that it would be wiser to 
spend more money on naval defense — coast fortifications, 
torpedo-boats, and submarmes — to which England would 
have no objection, rather than on so many Dreadnoughts, 
which Metternich believed were the mam sources of irrita- 
tion and alaim m London He finally threatened to resign, 
if Bulow msisted 

So Bulow, weakened in favor with the Kaiser after the 
Daily Telegraph affair, gave way befoi e Tirpitz, and virtu- 
ally abandoned Metternich’s suggestion for the time being 
He let slip the opportunity of taking the initiative afforded 
by King Edward VII’s visit to Berhn in February, 1909, 

i39Tiipitz to Bulow, Jan 4, 1909, GP, XXVIII, 51-55 
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when Lord Crewe touched upon the question of naval 
competition 

As hletternich had forecast, the British agitation con- 
tinued, and under its influence Mr IMcKenna, First Lord 
of the Admiralty, proposed that for three years England 
should lay down six Dreadnoughts a year against Germany’s 
four A considerable number in the Cabmet and m Parlia- 
ment thought that four Biitish ships would still be enough 
to maintain a safe margin of British superiority To over- 
come their objections and carry his bill, Mr McKenna 
exaggerated the rate of speed at which the German ships 
were bemg completed He alleged that Germany was ex- 
ceeding the “normal rate” by secretly assembling materials 
beforehand, so that she might have 13 completed as early 
as 1911, mstead of in 1912, as contemplated in the German 
navy law and as Metternich had expressly assured Grey 
beforehand was the actual mtention Thus, Germany 
might have 13 Dreadnoughts to England’s 16 m 1911, and 
an even more dangerous proportion in the following years 
These statements of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
crystalhzed the general feeling of uneasiness into a first- 
class “navy scare ” The pubhc beheved that Geimany was 
trymg to steal a march on England, and now clamored for 
eight ships, instead of the six which Mr McKenna had 
asked for “We want eight and we won’t wait,” was the 
popular cry In the end, eight were voted, four at once, 
and four contingent upon Germany’s continuing to build 
accordmg to her program 

The effect on Anglo-German relations was deplorable 
The Kaiser boiled with mdignation at McKenna’s “lies,” 
and blamed Metternich for lettmg the wool be pulled over 
his eyes and for not taking a stiffer tone to Grey He was 
particularly displeased that Metternich had given the Eng- 

140 Metternich to Bulow, Mar 3, 10, 17, 1909, GP , XXVIII, 93-112 

141 ( 7 / Kaiser’s comments, GP XXVIII, 99 102, 105, 113, 126 
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lisli to understand that Germany did not intend further to 
increase her program in the future — “a, colossal personal 
concession, given right out of hand without getting the 
slightest thing from England in return, except untold lies, 
slanders, suspicions, and incivilities ” 

Although hlr McKenna later adimtted his statements 
to have been mcorrect,^^® they had done then? damage m 
further increasing Anglo-German antagonism In view of 
the offer imphed m the English plan for four contingent 
ships, Bulow called a special meetmg which was attended 
by Tirpitz, Bethmann, Moltke, and Mettermch who came 
over from London But the conditions demanded by 
'iTirpitz and the Kaiser were such that there was no prospect 
of success m openmg a negotiation Three weeks later 
Bulow was defeated in the Reichstag on his finance bill 
and resigned. Shoitly afterwards the British voted to lay 
down the keels of the four contingent ships. 

In this domestic conflict between Mettermch and Bulow 
on one side, and Tirpitz and the Kaiser on the other, there 
is no doubt that wisdom lay with the former. Though it is 
true, as Tirpitz mamtained, that commercial and mdustrial 
competition caused Anglo-German antagonism, it is much 
more true, as Mettermch beheved, that the naval question 
was the fundamental cause, and that the British were 
determined, cost what it might, to maintain the naval 
superiority which was vital for their commerce and for the 
very existence of the Empire Metter mch was quite right 
when he observed “The services of Tirpitz in the develop- 
ment of oui navy aie unquestioned and great But it is 
again evident that military, technical, and organizing ability 
are not necessarily united with correct political judgment. 
His judgment in regard to England is in such contradiction 

142 Kaiser to Bulow, April 3, 1909, GP , XXVIII, 145 

143 G P , XXVIII, 391-395 

i44Proctocol of meeting, Jime 3, 1909, GP, XXVTII, lOSff , c/ above 
256ff 
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to the actual facts, that it almost seems as if he closed 
his eyes to them ” 

Bethmann-Hollweg, -who succeeded Bulow as Qian- 
cellor, agieed with Metteinich as to the need for commg 
to a na\ aLagreement_with England He believed that Ger- 
many could not be expected to have her 1908 program 
modified by a formal Reichstag amendment, but she might 
‘'retard tlie rate” of construction, by laying down less than 
the authorized four Dreadnoughts annually, he hoped that 
in return England might make concessions in regaid to 
colonial questions and the Bagdad Railway and perhaps 
give some kind of neutrality promise With this in view 
he opened negotiations with the British Ambassador, Su 
Edward Goschen, in August, 1909, but they came to noth- 
mg In the course of the next two years he took up this 
idea several times, as well as various mmor proposals to 
mitigate naval rivalry and suspicions, such as a mutual 
visitmg of navy yards and exchange of information by naval 
attaches But he had no success Finally, in tlie fall of 
1911, aftei the heat of the Agadir Crisis had somewhat 
cooled down, the idea was taken m hand more definitely 
by two busmess men 

Albert BaUin, the head of the Hamburg- American Line, 
believed thaOhe rapid building of the German navy was 
the main cause of Anglo-German antagonism and might 
some d ay lead t o— war He considered this naval rivalry 
a far m 9 re_serious threat to the peace of Europe than the 
Franco-Russian alliance He was also on intimate and very 
friendly terms with Tirpitz and the Kaiser, as well as ynth 
Bethmann He was aware that the German Govertflicht 
intended to lay a new navy law before the Reichap- in 
the sprmg of 1912, and he wished to bring about some 

l45Mettemich to Bulow, Nov 27, 1908, GP, XXYIII, 19 

146 GP, XXVIII, 201-278 

147 GP, XXVIII, 281-423, cj Grey to Goschen, May 5 and Oct 26, 
WIO (Grey, I, 244-247' 
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understanding with England before this made matters 
worse His friend, Sir Ernest Cassel, was a rich and influ- 
ential London banker Born in Germany, Cassel had 
emigrated to England as a boy, and had at heart the inter- 
ests of the land of his birth no less than of his adopted 
countrj^ Lilve Ballin in Germany, he enjoyed m England 
a social and political position of great influence without 
holding any office in the Government He had become an 
intunate friend of Edward VII, both as his banker and 
political adviser He carried great weight among English 
business men in the "City,” as well as m English political 
circles Ever smce July, 1909, Ballm and Cassel had been 
consulting together how to bring about an understanding 
between Germany and England In the winter of 
1911-12, while the Berlin and London Foreign Offices were 
discussmg possible colonial agreements,^^® and the English 
were becommg worried over rumors of an imminent new 
German Navy Law,^^” Ballm saw Cassel, who thereupon got 
into touch with Sir Edward Grey This paved the way for 
the Haldane Mission On January 29, 1912, Cassel came 
to Berlin with a memorandum which had been ap- 
proved by Sir Edward Grey, Winston ChurchiU, and Lloyd 

148 GP, XXVIII, 205 ff, Huldermann, Albert Ballm, 216 f? 

149 GP, XXXI, 71-94 

150 GP, XXVIII, 3-67 
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George This memoiandum to serve as a basis for 
opening official negotiations, and ran as follows 

1 Fundamental Xa\al supenonty recognized a=: es- 
sential to Great Britain Piesent German naval program 
and expenditure not to be increased, but if possible ret aided 
and reduced 

2 England sincerely desires not to interfere w'ltli Ger- 
man Colonial expansion To gue effect to this she is pie- 
pared forthwith to discuss whateaer the German aspiiations 
m that diiection may be England will be glad to know 
that there is a field or special points wdiere she can help 
Germany 

3 Proposals for reciprocal assurances debarring either 
pow'er from joining in aggressive designs or combinations 
against the other would be welcome 

Sir Ernest Cassel show'ed this memorandum to the Ger- 
man Chancellor, who replied in wnitmg that he w'elcomed 
this step taken by the British Government, and was m full 
accord wath the memorandum, except that the new 1912 
German naval estimates had already been arranged He 
added that he and the Kaiser w'ould be greatly pleased if 
Sir Edward Giey w'ould visit Berlm, as tlie most effectual 
W'ay of bringing the negotiations rapidly forward He also 
gave Cassel a sketch of the proposed new Supplementary 
Navy Law, wdiich indicated the creation of a third and new 
Naval Squadron to be formed from five existing reserve 
ships and three new ships, these three new ships, to be con- 
structed during the next six years represented an augmen- 
tation of the 1908 program by three capital ships, that is, 
whereas by the 1908 piogram tw^o capital ships were to be 
laid down annually between 1912 and 1917, by the new 
proposal three ships w^ould be laid down in 1912, 1914, and 
1916 Cassel returned with this, and replied on Grey’s 
behalf that if the German naval expenditure could be so 
1B2 G P , XXXI, 08 IBS GP , XXXI, 99 note 
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arranged, by a modification of the German rate of constriic= 
tion or otherwise, as to render unnecessary any serious 
increase of British naval expenditure, “British Government 
will be prepared at once to pursue negotiations, on the 
understanding that the point of naval expenditure is open 
to discussion and that there is a fair prospect of settling 
it favorably ” If this understandmg was acceptable, a 
British hlmister would come to Berlm Bethmann replied 
that it was acceptable, provided England gave adequate 
guarantees of a friendly orientation of her general policy. 
“The agreement would have to give expression to a state- 
ment that both Powers agreed to participate in no plans, 
combinations or warhlce engagements directed against 
either Power " 

I Sir Edward Grey himself was unv/ilhng to accept the 
cordial invitation to Berlin His reasons, accordmg to his 
memoirs of a dozen years later, were his fears that “the 
visit might arouse suspicion and distrust at Pans”, that 
tlie whole plan might be “one of those petty unofficial 
manoeuvres that could be avowed or disavowed at Berlm 
as best might suit German convenience”, and that he “had 
no great hope that anythmg would come of it ” Probabl}?- 
at the tune his strongest motives were his deep distrust of 
Germany, and his fear of alarmmg France and so weaken- 
ing the Entente He decided not to go to Berlm himself, 
but arranged that Lord Haldane, the Minister of War, 
should go m his place He desired that Haldane’s visit 
“should be private and mfoimal, so that, if nothmg came 
of it, there should be no sensation and little disappomtment 
to the pubhc ” In 1910, when Bethmann was trying to 
secure an understandmg with England, Grey had written 
to the British Ambassador in Berlin “The mutual arrest 

ic-iCassel to Ballm, Feb 3, 1912, Churchill, p 98, GP, XXXI 102, 

165 G P , XXXI, 103 f 13T Grey, I, 242 f 

150 Grey, I, 241 ff 
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or decrease of naval expenditure is the test of whether an 
undei standing is worth anything,” and that in Bethmann s 
o\ertures “the naval question was not sufficient!} prom- 
inent ” He apparentl}-- did not think that there v as any 
better chance of German naval reduction m 1912 He 
seems to have been convmced that the Kaiser had taken 
the mitiative,^®'’ and tlien, if he had gone to Berlin and the 
negotiations had come to nothing, the German Government 
vould have tried to put the blame upon him, Grey But 
above all, Grey was determined not to endanger in the 
shghtest degree the Entente with France He had been 
told bj’’ Winston Churchill that the Admiralty was con- 
templating bringing home the Mediterranean ships, in order 
to meet the new Third Squadron which Tirpitz wanted, 
and that this meant relying on France in the Mediterranean 
(as was later actually arranged), so that certamly no change 
m the Entente would be possible, even if Grey desired it 
To allay French fears Grey at once informed the French 
Ambassador of the projected negotiations and assured him 
that he would do nothing with Germany that would tie 
his hands His statement to Paul Cambon shows what 
a restiicted conception he had of the Haldane Mission* 
Haldane was “to find out whether Germany’s recent over- 
ture was serious or not He was also to attempt to gather 
information about the Bagdad Railway But there is no 
question of entering upon negotiations We desire only to 

158 Grey to Goschen, May 5, 1910, Grey, I, 245 

15S Grey gave Paul Cambon the impression that the initiative had 
not come from England but from the Kaiser (Poincare, I, 165, 168), and 
Churchill said the same to the German naval attache, (G P , XXXI, 
104) But the Kaiser denied this at once in a marginal note, saying 
that he knew nothing of the proposal until Sir Ernest Cassel came 
to him with Grey’s offer {ibid, p 122) The fact seems to be that the 
initiative came from Ballin and Cassel, and that only after the latter had 
talked with Grey, did the Kaiser suggest that the best way to facilitate 
the negotiations would be for Grey to come to Berlin 

160 Jan 31, 1912, Churchill, p 97 

161 Grey, I, 242 
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Icain the intentions of the Gciman Goveinment and to 
inqune about its plans for a naval piogiam”^”" This 
attitude on Sii Edvard Gicy’s pait in itself foiedoomed the 
Haldane hlission to failuie 

Two othei cii cLimstanccs weie haidly calculated to 
facilitate it On Fcbiuai}'- 7 , the da}-- of Loid Haldane’s 
arrnal in Berlin, the Kaiser in his speech at the opening 
of the Kcichstag had announced in geneial tcims that pioj- 
ects foi the inciease of the army and na\ 3 ’' would be intro- 
duced latci in the session To this Winston Churchill 
immediately leplied in a defiant speech at Glasgow", char- 
acteiizing the Gciman Navy as a “luMiiy’ "The British 
Navy IS to us a necessity and, fiom some points of view, 
the Geiman Navy is to them moic in the nature of a 
luvui}". We shall make it cleai that other naval 
Poweis, instead of ovei taking us bj" additional efforts, will 
only be moie outdistanced in consequence of the measuies 
wdiich we oui selves shall take’’ The speech offended ]\Ir 
John Moilcy and some of the othei moie pacific membcis 
of the Biitish Cabinet, who smceiety hoped foi an under- 
standing wuth Bethmann, and it cieated no little indignation 
in Geimaii}’- 

In spite of these inauspicious circumstances Loid Hal- 
dane’s leception at Beilm was most coidial and aioused 
consideiable optimism, both in his own mind and especialty 
m that of the Kaiser His fiist intcniew on Febiuaij'- 
S was wuth Betlimann at the Biitish Embass}’- He got the 
impiession, wdiich he ahvaj^s letamed, that the Chancellor 
w^as as sincei ely desirous of avoiding w'ar as he w"as hmiself 
Next day he lunched wuth Tiipitz and the Kaiser, and had 
a long and friendly discussion He emphasized England’s 

102 Poincare, I, 16G Haldane himself while m Berlin, also made a 
point of visiting the French Embassy and informing Jules Gambon that, 
even if a naval accord were reached, it would respect the existing ratio 
and not distmb the Entente (Poincare, I, 167, GP, XXXI, 126) 

1C3 Cl Churclull, 99-101 , and G P , XXXI, 55, 62, 126 
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necessity of having a fleet large enough to protect her com- 
merce and vital supply of food and raw materials He 
admitted that German}’' "uas free to build as she pleased, 
but so V as England, and England v ould probably lay down 
tvo keels to every one vhich Germany added to her pro- 
gram After a long discussion between him and Tirpitz 
about the Two Powei Standard and naval ratios, m regard 
to V hich they could find no mutually satisfactory basis, the 
Kaiser proposed that it would be better to avoid for the 
moment discussing shipbuilding programs, mstead of at- 
tempting to define ratios betw een the two navies, it would 
be better to have the agreement deal with the pohtical 
question of general policy and colonial matters, after this 
was concluded and published, the Kaiser would have Tirpitz 
tell the Reichstag that the new political agreement with 
England had entirely altered the situation, and the three 
extra ships which tlie new navy law proposed to lay down 
in 1912, 1914, and 1916, would not be asked for until 1913, 
1916, and 1919 Haldane tactfully assented to his sugges- 
tion and it was agreed that next day he should try to work 
out with Bethmann some formula of political agreement 
In a long final interview on EebruaryJO, 1912, Bethmann 
proposed the following formula for a pohtical agreement 

I The High Contractang Powers assure each other 
mutually of their desire for peace and friendship 

II They will not, either of them, make any combina- 
tion, or join in any combination, which is directed against 
the other They expressly declare that they are not bound 
by any such combination 

III If either of the High Contracting Parties becomes 
entangled in a war "with one or more other Powers, the other 
of the High Contracting Parties will at least observe toward 

104 Kaiser to Bethmann, Feb 9, and Tirpitz’s memorandum, GP, 
XXXI, 112 fl, 225 ff , Haldane, Before the War, p 57fi, Bethmann, 
Betrachtungen, I, 50 £f , Tirpitz, Memoirs, I, 218 ff 
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the Powei so entangled a benevolent neutrality, and use its 
utmost endeavoi foi the localisation of the conflict 

IV The duty of neutiality which aiiscs fiom the pre- 
ceding Aiticle has no application in so far as it may not be 
reconcilable vith existing agreements vhich the High Con- 
tracting Poveis have already made The making of new 
agreements vhich make it impossible for either of the Con- 
tracting Paities to obseive neutrality' tow aid the other be- 
3 *ond what is piovided by the preceding limitation is ex- 
cluded in conformity with the provision contained in Article 
II ion 

Haldane objected to Aiticle III as being too wide-reach.- 
ing It would pieclude England from coming to tlie assis- 
tance of France should Germany attack her and aim at 
getting possession of such ports as Dunkirk, Calais and 
Boulogne This England could nevei tolerate, because it 
was essential to her island secuiity that these ports should 
remain in the friendly hand of Fiance Suppose, he said, 
that England weie to attack Denmaik, to seize a naval sta- 
tion, or for some other object disagreeable to Germany, 
Geimany must have a free hand Sunilarly, if Germany 
feU upon France 'Vith her tremendous aimy coips,” Eng- 
land could not bmd hei self to remain neutral Furthermore, 
such a foi inula might also hamper England in dischargmg 
her existmg treaty obligations to Belgium, Poitugal and 
Japan Loi d Haldane thei efore pi oposed to modify Articles 
II and III so that thej'- would read. 

II. They will not either of them make or prepare to 
make any unpi ovoLed attack upon the other, or join in any 
combination or design against the other for purposes of ag-‘ 
gression, or become party to any plan or naval oi militaiy 
enterprise alone oi m combination with any other power 
directed to such an end 

105 Haldane, p 64, GP, XXXI, 116 Kiderlen was not present at 
any of the conversations with Haldane, but he assisted Bethmann in 
drawing up this formula 
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III If either of the High Contracting Parties becomes 
entangled in a ■\\ar -nith one or more other pov.ers, rn which 
it cannot be said to be the aqgrasor, the other of the High 
Contracting Parties r\ill at least obseive towaids the porser 
so entangled a benevolent neutrality and use its utmost en- 
deavor foi the localisation of the conflict 

In his eagerness to secure an agieement Bethraann bit 
at this bait, without committing himself to accept it Later, 
however, Germany argued, and with good reason, that the 
words "unprovoked” and “aggressor” weie too uncertain in 
interpretation In the complex situations which lead to 
w'ar, it is always difficult to tell which side is leally the 
aggiessor To make neutrabty dependent on this uncer- 
tamty of interpretation wmuld be robbing the agreement 
of aU its value Suppose Germany w ere drawm into a war 
with Russia and France, England’s neutrality wmuld then 
depend on wdiether oi not she judged that Germany had 
“provoked” the war 

On colonial questions it was much easier for Haldane 
and Betlimann to come to a tentative agieement, which, 
however, was not to be regarded as binding upon either In 
disposing of the Portuguese colonies Germany wms to get 
Angola, and England Timor Germany might buy the 
Belgian Congo, m return for giving a right of way to a 
Cape-to-Cairo Railway England would cede Zanzibar and 
Pemba, in return for a satisfactory arrangement concerning 
the Bagdad Railway, such as 51% control of the section 
fiom Bagdad to Basra near the Persian Gulf 

In regard to naval rivalry, Haldane agreed that the new 
Navy Law^, having been publicly announced by the Kaiser, 
would have to be brought before the Reichstag, but he 
doubted very much whether the British Cabinet would 
regard as satisfactory the slight postponement in construc- 

166 G P , XXXI, llSf Italics are by the present author 

167 GP, XXXI, 119 £ 
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tion which the Kaiser had mentioned the day before Eng- 
land would be compelled to take counter-measures, and 
English pubhc opinion would not be likely to sanction any 
'Apolitical agreement” between the countiies at a moment 
when both were increasmg naval expenditures 

After all these points had been noted down for further 
discussion by the London and Berlin Governments, Lord 
Haldane returned to England, carrying in his pocket the 
draft of the proposed German Ka\y Law This had been 
confidentially given to him bj'' the Kaiser, with permission 
to show it piivately to his colleagues, although its contents 
was still unknown to the Reichstag and the German public 
As it was a bulky document requii ing technical knowledge, 
Haldane had not attempted to study it m Berhn WTien 
he handed it over to Winston Churchill and the Admiralty 
for exammation, they beheved that it would entail very 
serious naval expenditures on the part of both England 
and Germany The British therefore diew up and for- 
warded to Berhn a memorandum calhng attention not 
merely to the three new capital ships contemplated, but to 
the great increase in personnel and expenditure by which 
Germany w^as proposing to provide for her new^ Third 
Squadron To meet it England would have to lay down 
tw’-o keels to one for every capital ship added to the German 
Navy above the existing law'-, and she would make a further 
concentration of the Fleet m Home Waters, all involving 
£18,500,000 spiead over the next slx yeais Public opinion 
would hardly regard these serious measures and counter- 
measures as appropiiate to the coincident reestablishment 
of cordial relations In other wmrds, as Metternich 
bluntly reported, the "political agreement” was in danger 
of being shipwrecked on the Navy Law To save the former, 
Germany must abandon or greatly modify the latter In 
fact Grey told him flatly a few days later that it would be 
W8GP XXXI 134f 
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impossible to sign anj”- political agreement at the moment 
•Rlien both countries "nere making increased naval expendi- 
tures, because pubbc opinion would regard this as mcon- 
sistent 

At Berlm this memorandum made a bad unpression 
Grey seemed to have damped all hopes of an understand- 
ing He had abandoned the basis of discussion agreed to 
by Haldane at Berlin, shifting it away from the neutrabty 
agreement, and giving piiority to a ciiticism of the Na^y 
Law and naval details, some of which (like the question of 
increase of personnel) had not been mentioned at all by 
Haldane Even in colonial matters Grey seemed to be 
withdrawmg what he had held out at first, and to be 
making difficulties he had discovered that the Dutch had 
a prior right to purchase Timor, that England could hardly 
give up Zanzibar and Pemba without receiving some Ger- 
man territory m return, and that the suggested Bagdad 
Hallway concession was insignificant and unsatisfactoiy 

The Kaiser was especially indignant at the change in 
England’s attitude He was willmg to proceed with nego- 
tiations on the basis of Haldane’s conyeisations at Berlin, 
but not on the new basis wdiich Grey was taking in London 
A memorandum to this effect w^as drawn up for Metternich, 
but was held back by Bethmann for several days In spite 
of everything, he and Kiderlen w^ere still making a valiant 
struggle to satisfy Grey They were trying to persuade 
Tirpitz and the Kaiser to abandon the three extra capital 
ships and postpone still further the publication of the 
Na%'y Law But the Kaiser was impatient to have the 
Navy Law laid before the Reichstag, inasmuch as it had 
ahead}’- been announced in his speech, and been in English 


iGO Metternich to Bethmann, Feb 22, 24, 29, GP, XXXI, 128-145 

170 G P , XXXI, 137-154 

171 GP, XXXI, 148-153, Tirpitz, Der Aujbau der deutschen Welt- 
macht, 290 S , 306 S 
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hands for more than a fortnight At Bethmann’s msistence 
it had been withheld from publication hitherto, m order 
not to jeopardize the negotiations with England. Finally, 
on March 5, the Kaisei telegraphed to Bethmann that the 
memorandum for hletternich must be delivered to Grey 
on the morning of March 6, so that the Navy Law could 
then be laid before the Reichstag m the evening He also 
took the unusual step of telegraphmg himself directly to 
Mettermch it appeared that England had abandoned the 
basis agieed upon by Haldane, the Kaiser would stick to it 
and to the Navy Law except for a partial postponement of 
capital ships; but navy peisonnel was not to be a subject 
of discussion with England, if England wuthdrew her ships 
from the Mediterranean to the North Sea, this would be 
regarded as a thieat of -war and w^ould be rephed to by an 
increased Navy Law and by possible mobilization 

Bethmann now sent m his resignation he could no 
longer assume responsibility for such a policy or for such a 
direct dictation by the Kaiser to Germany’s Ambassadors, 
without previous consultation wuth the Chancellor. The 
Kaiser hastened back to Berlin, persuaded Bethmann to 
lemain m office, and agreed to a further postponement of 
the Navy Law and the continuance of the negotiations with 
England Thereupon Tupitz in tuin threatened to resign, 
if the Navy Law were dropped altogether After a sharp 
domestic conflict betw^een the tw’-o Ministers, the Admiral 
virtually triumphed over the civihan Chancellor It was 
decided that no i eduction m the Navy Law should be made 
beyond the minor matter of letarding the date for the capi- 
tal ships, wdiich Tirpitz had already grudgingly conceded 

Meamvhile Bethmann had been continuing his negotia- 
tions wnth England, but they never had any chance of 

172 GP, XXXI, 156 
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success as lar as a neutrality agreement or naval limitation 
nas concerned They were virtua% abandoned as hope' 
less on h'larch 29, when Grey informed Mettermch tliat the 
English Cabinet had finally decided definitely agamst 
Bethmann’s original neutrality formula Grey offeied m- 
stead another much more restricted formula, which Ger- 
many rejected as not givmg any satisfactory security agamst 
war with England Ahead}’-, on March 18, Wmston 
Churchill had laid before Parham ent the British Navy 
Estimates, providmg for two keels to every additional 
German one, and for the other greatly increased naval 
expenditures which he had threatened as England’s reply 
to the expected German Navy Law The 4tlantic fleet 
would be moved from Gibraltar to Home Waters and re- 
placed at Gibraltar by the Mediferranean ships which had 
hitherto had their base at Malta. He indicated, however, 
that if Germany made no increase, neither would England, 
the two navies would then stand m the same ratio to each 
other as before, and both countries would be spared enor- 
mous expenditures He did not make this proposal 
officially to Germany, however On April 14 the German 
Navy Law was finally laid before the Reichstag, and ac- 
cepted by it, unmodified, on May 14 

The Haldane Mission failed primarily from two causes 
England’s unwillingness t o make any political agreement, 
concernmg neutrality which would uT any" way “limit her 
freedom to ai d ^ance, and Germany’s^'iinwilhngness to 
make any worth-while reductions m the Supplementary 
Navy Law which would satisfy England Each country 
was seeking a concession which dommant ministeis m tlie 
other were determined not to make Only in the third group 
of subjects undei consideration — colonial matters and the 


175 GP, XXXI, 210 ff 
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Bagdad Railway — ^T\’as it possible to continue successful 
negotiations, in tins less difficult field of economic unpeiial- 
ism mutually satisfactoiy agreements were gradually worked 
out, and ■were complete for signature on the eve of the 
World War Thus, the Haldane Mission, like the Pots- 
dam negotiations wuth Russia m 1910, lesulted m removing 
some causes of friction, but they both failed m one of their 
mam objects — the securing of some written agieement 
which wmuld lessen Gei many’s political isolation and loosen 
the bonds of the Triple Entente 

THE TIGHTENING OF THE TRIPLE ENTENTE, 1912 

Germany’s ovei throw of M Delcasse m 1905, and her 
sudden sending of the Panther to Agadn, were regaided 
by the French as “brutal acts” — as exliibitions of the Ger- 
man habit of thumping^the green table wuth the mailed fist 
to secure diplomatic victoiies On both occasions they had 
been fiightened by wffiat they feaied were German threats 
of war if they did not yield In both cases thei efore they 
had been forced to make wdiat they felt to be humiliating 
concessions, because they w'ere not piepaied to take up 
the German challenge Or as M Poincare puts it “Gei- 
many’s pohcy continued to be dominated by the aiiogant 
spirit wdiich since the w^ar of 1870 had led to the Franco- 
Geiman incidents of 1875 and 1887, and wdiich between 
1905 and 1911 had constantly poisoned affaiis m Morocco 
After the insult of Tangieis came the tin eat of Agadir 
Instead of being stung into action bj'- these repeated provo- 
cations, France, in her desne foi peace,” agreed to the 
Algecnas Conference, and to teriitorial concessions m the 
Congo m exchange for liberty of action m hlorocco These 
acts of Germany, as well as hei ultnnatum to Russia in the 
Bosnian Crisis and the Kaisei’s bellicose gestures, had 

178 GP, XXXI, 255-305, XXXVII, 1-470 
Foreign Affairs (NY), Oct, 1925, 7. 
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gradually aroused in a group of French pohticians a new- 
national spirit They had revived the desire for revanche 
and the recoveiy of Alsace-Lorraine They had created the 
feeling that France had suffered long enough from the 
C'"’man menace from acioss the Rhine There had grown 
up the deterramation that in the future, if Germany made 
a new threat of force, it ould be better to risk v ar than 
accept a new humiliation This new national spirit, detcr- 
mmation, and self-confidence was gieatly mcreased by 
the friendship of England and the growing conviction that 
in case of a conflict witli Germany, England -nould not only 
stand behind France with her fleet, but v ould send English 
troops to strengthen the left wing of the Fiench array in 
northern France This would give a good prospect of 
victory, and the fruits of victory would be the recoveiy of 
the lost provices and the end of the nightmare of the Ger- 
man menace Most of these French leaders, hke the mass 
of the French people, did not want war, but if Germany’s 
desire for the “hegemony of Europe” and her attempt again 
to use the mailed fist to force a diplomatic triumph bi ought 
on anothei international crisis, it would be bettei to figlit 
than to back down As they had httle doubt that Germany 
would attempt some new aggression, this would make war 
“mevitable” France must therefore prepaie for it by 
mcreasing her own army and navy at home, and by tighten- 
ing her relations with her ally on the othei side of Germany 
and with her friend across the Channel 

This new national feehng was personified in M Raymond 
Poincare and the little group of men with whom he -vvas 
closely associated Not only was he the embodiment of 
the reveil national By his determination, firmness, and 
ability, he did more than any other man to stiengthen and 
to stimulate it It found expression in the overthrow of 
the Caillaux Ministry, which was accused of having been 
too yieldmg to Germany m the Agadir Crisis, and m the 
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formation, on January 13, 1912, of the ‘^Great Ministry” 
or “National Ministry,” m which M Poincaie was Prime 
Minister and Minister of Foreign Affaiis, M Millerand 
Munster of War, and M Deicasse Naval Minister In 
announcing its pi ogi am, M Poincare declared that its first 
task would be to unite all groups of Republicans by a single 
national feeling, to oiganize the new protectorate in Mo- 
rocco, and to maintain courteous and frank relations with 
Germany, and, he added. 

As alwaj^s, we intend to remain loyal to oui alliances and 
our fiiendships — we shall make it our dut}' to unite, like 
twin convergent foices, the financial stiength which is such 
a help for Fiance, with hei military and naval strength 
How^ever profoundly pacific our country may be, it is not 
master of all eventualities and it intends to live up to its 
duties The aimy and the navy wall be the object of our 
attentive solicitude 

Born at Bar-le-Duc m Lonaine, M Raymond Poincare 
was ten years old when the German armies oveiran France 
m 1870, and took his home from his countrj’' Son of a 
distinguished meteorologist, bi other of a distinguished 
physicist, and related to a distinguished mathematician, 
M Poincaie himself soon showed an ability at the bar 
which brought him into the Chambei of Deputies at the 
early age of twenty-seven, and into the Cabinet as Munster 
of Education six years later m 1893 Later he was Vice- 
President of the Chamber and twace Minister of Fmance, 
before taking the Piemiership and Foreign Affaiis portfolio 
m 1912 No one since Bismarck’s day has equalled him m 
sheer ability His length of public service, his extraordinary 
vitahty and endurance, his capacity for mastering and 
remembermg detail, his clearness of purpose and determina- 
tion to achieve it, have all combined to make hun one of 
180 Poincare, I, 24, GP, XXXI. 379 
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the most remarkable of modern statesmen All these native 
qualities, united witli ins dialectical skill and legal trainmg, 
enabled him easily to vanquish his opponents m the Cham- 
ber of Deputies and to dominate his colleagues or subor- 
dmates in the Cabinet One may not always approve of 
his aims, but one must admire the skill and abihty with 
which he has achieved them He knew precisely what he 
wanted, and he set about to secure it with singular diiect- 
ness and determmation The sunplicity and brevity of his 
despatches are a refreshing contrast to the usual diplomatic 
circmnlocutions and verbiage His natural timidity was 
more tlian compensated by his bold energy Such was the 
man who mainly directed and controlled French foreign 
pohcy from 1912 to 1914 In his memoirs he frequently 
denies that he pursued a personal policy as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, or exceeded his constitutional position after 
he became President of the Eepubhc in February, 1913, 
by imposing his wishes on the Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
who succeeded him But with his abihty, energy, and 
strong personahty, it was inevitable that he should be the 
guidmg spirit In spite of his denials, we believe that he 
exercised a strong influence m the direction of an aggressive 
and dangerous policy, which was not a reflection of the 
wishes of the great majority of the truly peace-loving 
French people from 1912 to 1914, and which they wmuld 
not have approved, had they been fully aware of it and 
the catastrophe to which it was leading 

The man who cooperated most closely with M Poincare 
m his task of tightening the Triple Entente was the Rus- 
sian Ambassador at Pans It now is clear that Izvolski 
was vain, self-unportant, mclmed to mtngue, and not 
always trustworthy Consequently his leports must be 

181 Ne\t to the revelation of his character and aims in his own 
Memoirs (see above, ch i, at notes 45-47), the best-informed and most 
fair-minded account of M Pomcare in English is the biography by Sisley 
Huddleston, Poincare 
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taken cu-m grano salts Nevertheless, his characteriza- 
tions of M Poincare in the following quotations seem to be 
substantially accurate He describes the new Minister of 
Foreign Affairs as “a very strong personality” , a man whose 
sensitive amour propre must be ^ffaken into account” , one 
who “while often displaymg useless rudeness and breaking 
windows without reason, has never given me cause to doubt 
his veracity”, “a passionate character and one who goes 
m a straight-line,” whose “energy and decision” it is im- 
portant to have wholly on Russia’s side and turn to advan- 
tage After his election to the Presidency, M Poincare 
told Izvolski that he would still “have full opportunity to 
influence directly the foreign policy of France, and that he 
would not fail to take advantage of it to insure intact the 
policy founded on a close alliance with Russia In his 
opmion it IS of the highest unportance for the French Gov- 
ernment to prepare Fiench opmion m advance to take part 
in a war which might break out over the Ballcan question. 
For this reason the French Government requests us not to 
undertake any personal action of a natuie to provoke such 
a war without an exchange of views beforehand with 
France.” Thenceforth, to the World War, the Russians 
found him “an ardent and convinced partisan of a close 
union between France and Russia and of a constant 
exchange of views between the two allies on all the most 
important questions of international policy”, and in 

182 M Poincare has much to say on this score (eg, I, 294 ff, 317 ff , 
II, 335 ff , III, 90 ff ) He has even said that he had so little confidence m 
Tzvolski that m August, 1912, he “made eneigetic representations about him 
to M Kokovtsev, President of the Russian Council, asking for his recall” 
{Foreign Affairs (NY), Oct 1925, p 10) If this is true, and if he haa 
so little confidence in Izvolski before the War as he indicates in his 
post-war memoirs, it is a pity he did not make his energetic representations 
to the Tsar and to Izvolski’s official superior, M Sazonov, and really 
secure his recall Probably he feared that to do so might antagonize 
Sazonov and weaken the Alliance 

183 LN, I, 203, 216, 266, 281 f 184 LN, II, 14 f 

185 1 N Ii^ 360 Kokovtsev had the same impression {ihid , II, 393), 
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general, in a view of the Balkan situation, a man who would 
never fail Russia in case of a war with Germany 

One of the fiist tasks vhich occupied M Pomcare’s 
attention, after formmg his “National Mmistry,” was the 
cementin g of closei relations with England The Haldane 
Mission and the possibility of an Anglo-German rapproche- 
ment caused him some uneasiness, in spite of Sir Edward 
Grey’s assurances He therefore welcomed a curious step 
taken by Sir Erancis Bertie, the English Ambassador at 
Pans Although Grey was making no concessions which 
would satisfy Germany, Bertie feared that in the future he 
might change his mind under the influence of men like 
Lord Loreburn, Harcourt, and the other members of the 
Cabinet who were more eager for an understanding with 
Germany, and who might make trouble if they learned of 
the Anglo-French mihtary and naval “conversations” which 
had beenTgoing onTor siv yearil5ut“bf "which they had not 
been mformed Bertie therefore quite privately and un- 
officially suggested to Poincare that he would do well to 
point out firmly to Grey the dangers involved in any neu- 
trality agreement with Germany Taking the hint, but not 
reveahng where it came from, Pomcare sent an energetic 
despatch to Paul Carabon to this effect Cambon presented 
the substance of it to Grey on March 29 This was the 
very day on which the British Cabinet finally decided to 
give its negative answer to Bethmann’s neutrality formula, ' 
and buried the hopes which had centered m the Haldane 
Mission It IS not clear whether Cambon’s interview 
came before or after the Cabinet meeting, nor whether it 
had any decisive effect on England’s action That Poincare 
may have boasted later to Izvolski of having wrecked the 

18GLN, I, 326, 346 ff , 11, 10, 15, 345, 570 

187 Pomcare, I, 170-17S 

188 GP, XXXI, 210 ff Germany suspected that Grey’s negative 
attitude was partly caused by French pressure {ibid, 144, 476 ff, 489 ff) 
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Haldane Mission is quite possible But in view of Sir 
Edward Grey’s evident determination from the outset not 
to concede any neutrality agreement which would limit his 
freedom in taking sides with France in case of a Franco- 
German wai , and in view of the fact that even before March 
29 the Haldane negotiations had virtually broken down, it 
seems very doubtful whether Poincare’s mtervention had 
the decisive effect which Izvolski implies Of course, it may 
be that Poincare made earlier representations to Grey on 
the subject than those which he gives in his memoirs Grey 
in his memoiis says nothing of this intervention on Poin- 
care’s pait On this point, as on so many others, we must 
await a full pubhcation from the English archives to learn 
the precise truth 

The Haldane Mission, however, mipelled Poincare to 
try to secure from England a bmding statement m writing 
Winston Churchill’s plan to withdiaw British ships from the 
Mediterranean for a stronger concentration against Ger- 
many in the North Sea, foreshadowed m his speech of March 
18, 1912,1^° aroused a lively discussion in the Biitish and 
French Press It was uiged that the time had come for 
: naval cooperation between the two countries If England 
’ withdrew her naval forces from the Mediterranean and 
protected the north coast of France against the possibility 
of a German attack. Fiance could withdraw her fleet from 

ISO Izvolski to Sazonov, Dec 5, 1912 (M F R , p 609 , L N , I, 365 f , 
Stieve, II, 377) “In my conversation with Poincaie and Paleologue I have 
been able to learn m a very confidential nay that, a. propos of the famoua 
trip of Lord Haldane to Berlin, Poincare told the British Govern- 
ment that so long as France and England had no written agreement of a 
general political character, the signing of such an agreement between 
Germany and England would at once put an end to the existing Anglo- 
French relations His protest had the expected effect and the London 
Cabinet rejected the Geiman proposition” Poincare made these con- 
fidences to Izvolski in December, 1912, if correctly reported, just at the 
time he was trying to convince Russia of the strength and solidarity 
of the Triple Entente and to persuade Sazonov in consequence to take a 
stiffer attitude in support of Serbia 

100 Churchill, pp 97, 111 ff , GP, XXXI, 147 i, 156, 198, 218 
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Brest and look after British interests, as well as her own, 
in the Mediterranean In connection with this discussion, 
many British newspapeis urged that the Anglo-IVencli 
Entente should be definitely extended to a regulai defensive 
alliance “The only alt^hative~to the” constant menace of 
warTraniew system o f preci se_alhance5 ” This also was 
the feelmg of M Poincare Upon instructions from h im, 
Paul Gambon spoke to Sir Arthur Nicolson about the need 
of strengthening the Entente Cordiale through a written 
agreement 

"You see there is a cause of weakness in M Poincare’s 
situation Moie than anyone else, he is a partisan of the 
Entente with England, but to the important politicians, to 
his colleagues in the Cabinet, to the leaders of French public 
opinion who question him, he cannot give them to under- 
stand that there exist between us other bonds than those 
of sympathy This is enough between tvo Governments 
sure of their reciprocal intentions It is not enough foi pub- 
lic opinion The enemies of England in France (they are 
few but they exist) proclaim that our relations with you 
offer no security I have, therefore, asked myself if we could 
not find together a formula which would permit us to reas- 
sure uneasy and doubting spirits I know that the British 
Government does not have the light to bind itself without 
the authorization of Parliament, but there is no need of an 
agreement in duplicate, of a treaty drawn up and signed, 
we could content ourselves with an exchange of declarations 
This IS what we would have done in 1905 with Lord Lans- 
downe, if the resignation of M Delcasse had not cut oui 
conversation short ” 

Sir Arthur Nicolson was personally favorable to making 
such an agreement, which, according to M Poincare, would 

London Daily Express of May 27, 1912, see also summaries of 
til Pnlish and French Press concerning the desirability of changing the 
Entente Cmdiale into a regular alliance in GP, XXXI, 475-556, Sieberiw 
Schreiner, pp 640-646 

lOSCambon to Poincare, April 18, 1912, Poincare, I, 173 f 
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have been a step further in the transformation of the 
Entente into an alliance But Sii Edw ard Grey, who had 
alread}^ been severely criticized in Pailiament for sub- 
serviency in follov mg in the wake of the Fi ench and Rus- 
sian impel lalism m JMorocco and Peisia, did not feel bke 
taking such a momentous step without the knowledge of 
tlie whole Cabinet The majority of them were still unin- 
formed even of the military ‘^conversations” wdiich had been 
gonig on since 1906 Gambon’s suggestion, therefore, re- 
mained for the moment wuthout lesults IMeanwdiile M. 
Poincare strengthened the Tuple Entente and the naval 
position of Fiance in the Mediterranean by a Naval Con- 
vention with Russia 

In Alay, 1912, Winston Churchill, accompanied by Mr. 
Asquith, visited Malta to confei wuth General Kitchener 
as to the situation in Egypt and the British position in the 
Mediterranean Upon his retuin he announced more def- 
initely in Pailiament, on July 22, the Admiralty plan for 
withdi awing ships from the J\Iediteri anean for concentia- 
tion in the North Sea At the same time lie pioposed to 
the French Military Attache a draft plan for the cooperation 
of the British and French fleets But the French hesitated 
to accept it, because its cautious preamble stated that it 
was not to affect the libeity of action of either paity, this 
robbed it of its value in the e3’'es of the French 

But Giey and Chui chill did not want to tie their owui 
hands by any binding wiitten obligation. Even a naval 
arrangement, by which England wuthdiew her Mediter- 
ranean fleet to the Noith Sea, while the French shifted 
their Brest fleet to Toulon, was in danger of creating an 
obligation on England’s part to protect the noithern 

193 Poincaie, I, 174 France and England kept Russia in the dark 
about this, denials were made by Nicolson to Benckendorff m London, 
and by Poincare to Izvolski in Pans, Siebert-Schreiner, pp 641-644 

194 See below, at notes 205-207 

195 Poincare, I, 215-219 
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coasts of France, as Grey had gathered in conversations 
with Gambon in July 

Churchill also was well aware of this danger Like Mr 
Campbell-Bannerman m 1906,^®" and like Mr Asquith in 
1911,^®® he perceived that the French would be encouraged 
to count upon British assistance , this would virtually create 
an obhgation and thus limit England’s freedom of action 
As he pointed out to Grey ‘'Freedom will be sensibly 
impaired if the French can say that they had denuded their 
Atlantic seaboard and concentrated m the Mediterranean 
on the faith of naval engagements made with us [He did 
not think that such a statement by the French would be 
true, because such a distribution of the fleets was the best 
policy for both Governments an3nvay] Consider how 
tremendous would be the weapon which France would 
possess to compel our intervention if she could say, ‘On the 
advice of and by arrangement with your naval authorities, 
we left our northern coasts defenseless ’ Everyone must 
feel, who knows the facts, that we have the obligation of 
an alliance without its advantages, and above all without 
its precise definitions ” ^®® 

While these Anglo-French negotiations were going on 
but before a decision had been reached, it was announced 
prematurely, through an madvertence on the part of one 
3f M Delcasse’s subordinates, that the Brest fleet was to be 
transferred to the Mediterranean This news, says M 
Poincare, caused great excitement, and was interpreted by 
the Press as a sign that an Anglo-French naval agreement 
lad been definitely concluded ”®® This incident gave a new 

1S8 Poincare, I, 218 197 gee above, ch iii, at note 188 

198 Cf Asquith to Grey, Sept 5, 1911 (Grey, I, 92) “Conversa- 
aons such as that between Gen Joffre and Col Fairholme seem to me 
ather dangerous, especially the part which refers to possible British 
issistance The French ought not to be encouraged, m present circum* 
itances, to make their plans on any assumptions of this kind ” 

199 Churchill to Grey, Aug 23, 1912, Churchill, p 112 

200 Poincare I 217 
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impulse to the negotiations Pomcare again instructed 
Cambon to ask Grey for a written agreement Grey finally 
consented to give one But before taking such an important 
step he riglitly beheved that it should be known to and 
approved by the vhole Cabinet, and all its members were 
'at last infoimed of the Anglo-French '^conversations” which 
.had been going on since 1906 He also insisted that it should 
not take the shape of a formal diplomatic document, but 
merely of a personal correspondence between himself and 
M Cambon Accordingly, on Novembei 22, he handed 
hi Cambon a lettei which had been approved by the Cab- 
inet, and received one m similar terms fi om him m exchange 
next da 3 ^ Grey’s cautiously expressed letter was as follows 

Foreign Office, 

My dear Ambassador, Novembei 22, 1912 

From time to time m recent jmars the French and British 
naval and military experts have consulted together It has 
always been understood that such consultation does not re- 
strict the freedom of either Government to decide at any 
future time whether or not to assist the othei by armed 
force We have agreed that consultation between experts is 
not, and ought not to be regarded as, an engagement that 
commits either Government to action in a contingencj’’ that 
has not arisen and may never arise The disposition, for in- 
stance, of the French and British fleets respectively at the 
present moment is not based upon an engagement to co- 
operate in war 

You have, however, pointed out that, if either Government 
had grave reason to expect an unprovoked attack by a third 
Power, it might become essential to know whether it could 
in that event depend upon the armed assistance of the other 
I agree that, if either Government had grave reason to ex- 
pect an unprovoked attack by a third Power, or something 
that threatened the general peace, it should immediately disv 
cuss with the other whether both Governments should acj 
201 Poincare, I, 219 ff , Grey, I, 93 S 
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together to prevent aggression and to preserve peace, and, if 
so, what measures they vould be prepared to take in com- 
mon If these measures involved action, the plans of the 
General Staffs would at once be taken into consideration, 
and the Governments would then decide what effect should 
be given to them 

Yours, &c 
E Grey 

These Grey-Cambon liters fixed tlie relations between 
the French and Bri t ish n a.hinets^~~^~Tar~ns any written 
statements were concerned, down to the oiitbieak of the 
War Sir Edward Grey continued to cherish the illusion 
that he still had his “hands free”, and this was true as fai 
as the wording of the letters went But as Mr Campbell- 
Bannerman and Mr Asquith had pointed out, the military 
conversations were dangerous in the encouragement they 
gave to the French , and as Winston Churchill warned, the 
new arrangement of the British and French navies, which 
took place m the fall of 1912, tied England to France more 
closely still It created for England an inescapable moral 
obhgation to protect the coast of France m case of a war 
between France and Germany — that is, to participate on 
the French side no matter how the war aiose To be sure, 
Pomcare was aware that Grey had carefully stated that if 
there was reason to expect “an unprovoked attack,” the two 
Governments would “discuss” whether they would act to- 
gether He knew that Grey would have to reckon with a 
strong pacific group withm the British Cabinet and among 
the British people, with them it would make a great dif- 
ference how the war arose Hence he was very careful, as 
will appear m connection with the crisis of July, 1914, to 
make it appear that Austria and Germany were the aggres- 
sors The French military authorities also, m drawing up 
“Plan XVII” (which in a modified form was the plan of 
202 Grey, I, 94 f 
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campaign used b}'- the French in 1914), were aware that they 
could not count with certainty upon the cooperation of the 
Biitish aimy , but they had no doubt that they could depend 
upon the British navy 

On the sea, however, we can count v ithout risk upon the 
effectnc support of the Biitish fleet On land, an under- 
standing established between the General Staffs of the two 
countiies has piovided for the employment on our extieme 
left of an English army compiismg 120,000 men [But 
this support remains doubtful ] We should therefore act 
prudently in not taking into consideration these English 
forces in oui plan of opeiations ” 

This, however, did not mean that General Joffre did not 
expect Enghsh military aid, but merely that the French 
mobilization plan should not be made absolutely dependent 
upon Biitish military cooperation. The further details of 
''Plan XVII” show that not only was the British Expedi- 
tionaiy Force expected, but elaborate provisions were made 
for its transportation and concentration on the Belgian 
frontier 

Significant from the political pomt of view is this French 
conviction that they could count on the British navy, for 
this vould mvolve British participation in the war, with 
all advantages to France and Russia which would accrue 
from England’s great naval superiority in the way of block- 
ading Germany and shutting her off from food and war 
materials, to say nothing of the great moral effect of havmg 
the British Empire actively engaged on the side of the 
Franco-Russian Alliance 

Closely connected with these Anglo-French naval ar- 
rangements was the Franco-Russian Naval Convention of 
July 16, 1912 Russia wished to have absolutely undis- 

203 Basis of “Plan XVII”, French General Staff History, Les Armees 
frangaises dans la Grande Guerre, I, 19 

20^ hes Armees frangaises dans la Grande Guerre, I, 47 ff 
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puted naval domination of the Black Sea She had also long 
wished to control the Straits and Constantinople A first 
step in this direction would be to secure a fiee passage foi 
her varships through the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles 
Izvolski had several times attempted to gam this but with- 
out success"”'^ Italy’s naval activity and closing of the 
Daidanelles durmg the Tripohtan War again made Russia 
acutely sensitive to the unportance of the Straits Question 
She beheved that her Fiench ally could and ought to aid 
the Russian fleet to retain its supremacy in the Black Sea, 
by hmdermg the Austrian or Itahan naval forces from 
passing the Straits In case of a European War this would 
safeguard the left flank of the Russian army, this in turn 
would be of advantage to the Triple Entente m the other 
theatres of war Russia also wished to be able to transfer 
some of her Baltic fleet to augment her Black Sea fleet, 
and to have a possible naval base in the Mediterranean 
This could be provided if the French would develop the 
port of Bizerta in Noithern Africa and allow the Russians 
to use it Such were some of the considerations which made 
the Russians desire a closer naval agreement with France 
The French, on tlieir part, were glad to meet all Russian 
wishes as far as possible, in order to sti engthen the sohdar- 
ity of action between the two countries 

The Franco-Russian Mihtary Convention of 1894 con- 
tamed nothmg concerning the cooperation of the navies of 
the two countries This was owing to the relatively late 
estabhshment of Naval Staffs as distmct from the Army 
Staffs, the French Naval Staff not bemg formed until 1902, 

205 See below, ch v, passim 

20C Cf L’ Alliance Franco-Russe, pp 133-139, Poincare, II, 112-114, 
'V Egoriev and E Sclivede, “La Convention Navale de 1912,” in Les 
Allies contre la Russie (Pans, 1926), pp 64-64 (containing new material 
from the Russian archives) , Izvolski correspondence, July 18, Aug 2, 5, 
8, 10, 14, 17, 18, and Sazonov’s report to the Tsar of Aug 17, 1912 (M FR , 
pp 229-256, LN, I, 296-309, II, 338 f 527-534. Stieve, II, 194-228). 
GJP XXXI, 520-545 
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and the Russian not until 1908 But by 1911 both countries 
recognized the desirability of extending their alliance by 
a Naval Convention analogous to the Military Convention 
In the spring of 1912, upon the initiation of the Russians, 
negotiations to secure this took place in Pans between army 
and navy officers of both countries They resulted in the 
secret Naval Convention signed on July 16 by Admirals 
Aubert and Lieven and by the Naval Ministers, Delcasse 
and Grigorovitch, and confirmed by an exchange of notes 
between Sazonov and Pomcare a month later, upon the 
latter’s visit to Russia It declared. “The naval forces 
of Prance and Russia will cooperate in all the eventuahties 
m which the alliance contemplates and stipulates the cbin- 
bmed action of the land armies ” It also provided m time 
of peace for the preparation of this cooperation by means 
of conferences at tegular mtervals between the Naval Staffs 
of the two countries The protocols of these subsequent 
conferences are not given m the French Yellow Book, but 
their substance has recently been revealed from the Russian 
archives They dealt with the development of Bizerta as 
a naval base for the French and Russian fleets, for its con- 
nection with Sebastopol by wireless telegraph and for secret 
naval codes In general it was agreed that naval domina- 
tion was to be secured by France m the Mediterranean, by 
England in the North Sea, and by Russia m the Baltic and 
Black Seas 

WTien Pomcare visited Russia m August, 1912, one of 
his main topics of conversation with Sazonov was the closer 
cooperation of the naval forces of the Triple Entente He 
confided to Sazonov, accordmg to the latter’s report to the 
Tsar, that “although there does not exist between France 
and England any written treaty, the Army and Navy Staffs 
of the two countries have nevertheless been m close con- 
tact This constant exchange of views has resulted in the 
conclusion between the French and Enghsh Governments 
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of a veibal agreement, by virtue of wbicb England has 
declared herself ready to aid France with her military and 
naval forces m case of an attack by Germany ” He 
begged Sazonov to "preserve tlie most absolute secrecy m 
regard to the information,” and not give the English them- 
selves any reason to suspect that he had been told of it 
He also urged Sazonov to take advantage of his coming 
visit to England to discuss the question of a possible Anglo- 
Eussian naval agieement, which would thus complete the 
naval cooperation of the three Triple Entente Powers in 
case of a conflict with Germanj’- -o® 

Sazonov followed Poincare’s suggestion On his visit to 
Balmoral in September, he informed Grey of the substance 
of the new Franco- Russian N aval Convention, saying that 
the French would endeavor to safeguard Russian mterests 
in the southern theater of war by preventing the Austiian 
fleet from penetrating into the Black Sea, he then asked 
whether England would perform the same service for Rus- 
sia in the North by keeping the German fleet out of the 
Baltic According to Sazonov’s report to the Tsar, Giey 
declared that, if the contemplated conditions arose, Eng- 
land would make every effort to strike the most cnpplmg 
blow at German naval powei 

On the question of mihtaiy operations he said that ne- 
gotiations had already taken place between the compe- 
tent authorities concerned, but in these discussions the con- 
clusion had been reached that while the British fleet could 
easily penetrate into the Baltic, its stay there would be 
very risky Assuming Germany to succeed in laying hands 
on Denmark and closing the exit from the Baltic, the British 
fleet would be caught in a mouse-trap Accordingly, Great 
Britain would have to confine her operations to the North 
Sea 

207 Sazonov’s report to the Tsar of Aug 17, 1912, MFR p 256 
LN, 11,339 208 7bjcf 
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On Ins own initiative Grey then gave me a confirmation 
of what I alieady knew through Poincare — au agreement ex- 
ists between Fiance and Gieat Britain, under which m the 
event of war with Germany Great Britain has accepted the 
obligation of bringing assistance to France not only on the 
sea but on land, by landing troops on the Continent 

The King touched on the same question in one of his 
conveisations with me, and expressed himself even more 
strongly than his Minister "When I mentioned, letting him 
see my agitation, that Germany is trying to place her naval 
foices on a par with Biitain’s His Majesty cried out that 
any conflict would have disastrous results not only for the 
German navy but for Germany’s overseas trade, for he said, 
“We shall sink eveiy single German merchant ship we shall 
get hold of ” 

These words appealed to me to give expression not only 
to His Majesty’s personal feelings but also to the public 
feeling piedominant in Great Britain in regard to Ger- 
many 209 

Whether Sazonov correctly reported what Poincare and 
Grey had said to him is very doubtful But the fact that 
he made such statements to the Tsar shows how much the 
French and the Russians — and especially the Russians — 
were encouraged by the existence of the Anglo-French mili- 
tary and naval “conversations” and inclined to inteipret 
them as a promise of British support in case of a general 
European War This Naval Convention also gave rise to 
evasive statements on the part of the Entente Powers which 
naturally increased Germany’s suspicions of their aggres- 
sive intentions By some “leak” m the French or Russian 
Foreign Office, the French Press soon indicated the existence 
of the Franco-Russian Naval Convention This led to 
inquiries by Germany. At St Petersburg Kokovtsev de- 
nied that any such convention had been signed, but natu- 

zo^Krasnyi Arkhiv, 111, 18, LN, II, 347 f , Stieve, II, 290 f 
210 Cf Grey, I, 286-289 
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rally refused to confirm his denial by a public statement, 
“because every woid of it would be twisted around and the 
outcry would be all the greater Other Russian and 
French officials gave evasive answers to the effect that no 
agreement had been signed, but that since France and 
Russia were allies, their militaiy and naval staffs must from 
time to time consult together Similarly, after the Gi ey- 
Cambon exchange of letters, Mr Asquith and Sir Edward 
Grey continued to deny solemnly in Parliament that Eng- 
land had any secret agreements which bound her to partici- 
pate in a continental war, although, as we have seen, this 
IS what the French and Russians confident^ counted upon 
Inasmuch as the German Government by the spring of 
1914 had m some secret way become informed-^® of the 
Grey-Cambon letters all these denials caused uneasiness in 
Germany This was especially the case in connection with 
the negotiations for an Anglo-Russian naval convention 
just before the War 

The Grey-Cambon letters, following the consistent dip- 
lomatic support which England had given France through- 
out the Morocco crises, estabhshed_a very satisfactory basis 
of mutual confidence between the French and British Gov- 
ernments This confidence and harmony was strengthened 
by many factors by the common distrust of Germany, by 
the cordial personal relations between Sir Edward Grey 
and Paul Gambon, by the fact that England had no aggres- 
sive aims which conflicted with French interests, and by 
the care with which M Poincare sought to consult Sir 
Edward Grey’s wishes and as far as possible conform French 
policy to them There was m fact more harmony and 
mutual confidence between France and England, though 

211 GP, XXXI, 523 f, 528 

212 G P , XXXI, 523 ff , L’ Alliance Franco-Riisse, 138, Poincare, II, 114 

213 GP , XXXI, 544 note. Grey, I, 286 Presumably the information, 
came through Siebert, a-secrctaiy m the Russian Embassy in London, see ck 
1 , note 68 
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they were only “friends/’ than between France and Russia 
who were alhes It was a striking example of the fact that 
a well estabhshed friendship is better than an alliance 
Many writers, however, especially the “revisionists” and 
critics of Pomcare, have argued that there was a complete 
unity also between Pans and St Petersburg, that Pomcare 
and Izvolski worked harmoniously hand m hand, though 
they are not agieed as to whether the Frenchman was the 
tool of the Russian, or vice versa Their arguments rest 
largely on the Izvolski correspondence and their conviction 
that Izvolski and Poincare were both workmg for war, the 
one to get Constantinople and the Straits, the other to re- 
cover Alsace-Lorraine But we believe that a closer exami- 
nation of the Izvolski correspondence, of M Sazonov’s 
character and methods, and of M Pomcare’s memoirs 
would show that there was by no means that perfect unity 
between the two allies which has often been assumed 

As has been pointed out in the second chapter, the 
Franco-Russian Alliance in its origin was essentially de- 
fensive m its wordmg and purpose For nearly twenty 
years it remained so It was not interpreted to cover Rus- 
sian ambitions m the BaUcans and the Far East, nor French 
ambitions m North Africa and the lost provinces on the 
Rhine Russia had given France only lukewarm support 
in 1905, at Algeciras, and in the Agadir Crisis. France’s 
negative attitude had been one of the reasons for Izvolski’s 
failure to open the Straits after the Buchlau bargain, and 
agam in 1911 France refused to be “nailed down” to sup- 
port another of Izvolski’s efforts to open the Straits in the 
Charikov affair But in 1912, under the Premiership of 
M. Poincare, the character of the alliance began to be 
changed France began to support more actively Russia’s 
aggressive pohcies in the Balkans, and assured her that 
France would give her armed support if they involved 

214 For the details, see below, ch v 
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Russia in war with Austiia and Germany One of tlie first 
signs and causes of this change is to be found in connection 
with the intiigues agamst M Georges Louis 
M Georges Louis, a tiained diplomat, served as Political 
Duector m the French Foreign Office fiom 1904 to 1909, 
and then as Ambassador to Russia until his lecall m Feb- 
ruary, 1913 He had used his influence to restrict the appli- 
cation of the Franco-Russian Alliance to its originally de- 
fensive character He favored the Anglo-French pohcy of 
maintaining the integrity of the Ottoman Empue m con- 
trast to Russia’s designs upon it He feared Russia’s Baffian 
ambitions might involve France m wai, and he was sus- 
picious of the aims and intrigues of Izvolski In the fall of 
1911, when temporarily fiUmg again the vacant office of 
Pohtical Director at Pans, he had thwarted Izvolski’s efforts 
to “nail Fiance down” to a written agreement to support a 
plan for opening the Straits to Russian warships He 
had thereby incurred the displeasure of Izvolski and Sazo- 
nov. They also complained that as Ambassador he did not 
transmit accurately to Pans the views of the Russian ]\Iin- 
ister of Foreign Affairs If this was true, it was certamly 
not wholly the Ambassador’s fault, but was in part owmg 
to M Sazonov’s lack of frankness in stating his views, and 
also to the fact that he often shifted them suddenly He 
had, for instance, drawn up and shown to Georges Louis a 
questionnaire on February 14, 1912 This raised a whole 

215 This unsavoiy affair has been dealt with at great length bj"- M 
Ernest Judet, Georges Louis (Pans, 1925) and by M Poincaie, I, 294 ff, 
333 ff , II, 32 ff , Judet, championing the cause and memory of his friend, 
bases his account in considerable part on official despatches contained 
among Georges Louis’s papers and on his Carnets (2 vols. Pans, 1926), 
which is made up of Georges Louis's notes of conversations with promi- 
nent persons M Poincare’s reply to Judet’s stinging attack is largely 
based on official despatches which he has been able to select from his 
own papers or from the French archives In the following paragraphs only 
a bare summary of the facts can be given 

2icSee below, for the details, ch v at notes 114-126, also Judet, pp 
131-167, Poincare I 333-347 
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senes of fundamental questions about the Ballvans giowmg 
out of Italy’s Tiipolitan War, and seemed to indicate that 
Sazonov was contemplating some iinpoi tant action to which 
he wished to secure Fiench assent “These are the most 
serious questions which Russia can i aise for her ally,” Louis 
wrote to Pomcaie next day"^'’^ But Sazonov then appar- 
ently changed his mind suddenly, to Louis’s repeated efforts 
to induce him to discuss the questionnaire and the inten- 
tions which lay back of it, Sazonov only answ ei ed evasively. 
On mail}'- othei occasions, as in the case of the Potsdam ne- 
gotiations, Sazonov took impoitant steps or consulted with 
Geimany without first informmg Geoiges Louis, this lack 
of regard foi Franco-Russian solidarity was very nritating 
to Poincare It was his great aun to have the Tuple En- 
tente present a solid diplomatic front to the Triple Alliance. 

M Sazonov also nourished a personal grievance against 
Georges Louis This arose from the curious fact, which one 
would hardly have expected between two allies, that Sazo- 
nov’s agents had discovered how to decipher the French 
secret diplomatic code, and were spying upon the telegrams 
between Georges Louis and the French Government M 
Louis suspected this and repeated^ warned Poincare that 
the cipher ought to be changed moie frequently In April, 
1912, m one of Georges Louis’s deciphered telegrams, Sazo- 
nov thought he discovered that Louis had accused him of 
being dilatory in regaid to a Chinese loan”^® Thereupon 
he instructed Izvolski to try to get Geoiges Louis recalled 
and have someone else sent as French Ambassador to St 
Petersburg Izvolski readily undertook the task, though it 
was a very delicate and embarrassing one Poincare at 

217 Judet, p 174, cf Poincare, II, 24 ff 

218 Judet, p 85 In reality Louis Lad referred to the dilatormess of 
the “ministry” before Sazonov became Minister of Foieign Affairs, but 
Sazonov’s agent had made the mistake of deciphering “minister” instead 
of “ministry” and Sazonov had taken this to be a personal reference to 
himself 
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once compbed with the request On May 8, 1912, he had 
M Paleologue, the new Pohtical Director, telegraph to 
Georges Louis 

With as much surprise as regret, the President of the 
Council has been officially notified that the Russian Gov- 
ernment wishes to see France represented by an Ambassador 
who displays more activity in his political functions and 
social relations 

The diplomatic problems which aie at present being 
discussed between Pans and St Petersburg are too serious 
for our efforts to be paralyzed soon by the fact that M 
Sazonov declares that he does not feel in touch with 
you 

M Poincare therefore invokes your patriotism to resign 
your Embassy, with the intention of finding another place 
for you as soon as possible I am forced to recognize, as 
well as he, the imperative necessity of providing for your re- 
placement “1® 

On receipt of this Georges Louis was at first dum- 
fouiided Then, suspecting that Sazonov and Izvolski were 
intriguing against him, and being assured by Kokovtsev, 
the President of the Russian Council, that the Russian 
Government knew nothing of any lequest foi his recall, he 
telegraphed to Poincare begging him to delay his decision, 
and hurried to Pans to lay his suspicions before Poincare 
in pel son One of the most mfiuential members of the 
Cabinet, M Leon Bourgeois, opposed yielding to Izvolski’s 
request for the Ambassador’s dismissal, and other fi lends 
ralhed to his support Meanwhile, something of the affair 
had leaked out, and several newspapers raised an upioar 
agamst Izvolski’s unwarranted interference in French af- 
fairs The incident threatened to become a scandal, seri- 
ously troublmg Pranco-Russian relations So Poincare 
found it more prudent to issue a sweeping denial that any 
2i0Judet, p 2Sf 
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request had been made to him for Georges Louis’s recall, 
and the Ambassador was allowed to return to his post until 
the outcry had died down and a more suitable occasion 
should occur for his removaP^® 

This Georges Louis incident is important because it 
increased Poincare’s distrust of Izvolski, and made hmi all 
the more anxious to get mto closer relations with Sazonov 
and so keep a more sohd hold on the policies of France’s 
aUy To secure Sazonov’s confidence and loyal cooperation 
in maintaining solidarity of action on the part of the two 
Allied Powers was M Poincare’s great aim henceforth He 
sought to accomplish this m manj?- ways by visiting Russia 
m August, 1912, and in July, 1914, by reiterating that 
France was ready to support Russia m case of war, by 
backing up Russia’s Balkan policies much more actively, 
bj’' arranging French loans for Russian military preparations 
agamst Germany, by strengthenmg Fiance’s own arma- 
ments, and by the ultimate removal of Georges Louis 

By his visit to Russia m August, 1912, M Poincare did 
much to strengthen the bonds between the two alhed coun- 
tries He sought to counteract the effect of the Tsar’s re- 
cent meeting with the Kaiser at Port Baltic, and make 
sure that Russia made no further separate arrangements 
with Germany after the fashion of the Potsdam Agree- 
ments He also wished to clear up and smooth out the 
Georges Louis incident He discussed with Sazonov, 
Kokovtsev, and the Tsar all the chief matters in which 
France and Russia had common interests — ^Asia Minor, 
the Chinese loan, the Turco-Itahan War, the recent Naval 
Convention, the prospect of Enghsh cooperation, and the 
preparations made by the French and Russian Staffs for 


220 Judet, pp 83-130 , Poincare, I, 333 ff 

221 On the meeting of the Tsar and the Kaiser at Port Baltic, see 
Poincare, I, 310 ii , 379 ff , Sazonov, Fateful Years (N Y, 1928), p 43£F , 
and GP, XXXI, 427-454 
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militaiy action in case of war with Germany He par- 
ticularly urged Russia to develop her stiategic lailways to 
the West to facihtate the rapid concenti ation of the 
Russian forces against German}’’ On all these points there 
v as substantial harmony But on one question, the most 
important one of all, Poincare discovered another alarming 
evidence of Sazonov’s lack of frankness, he had not le- 
vealed the terms of the secret Balkan League which had 
been drawn up with Russian assistance during the preceding 
wmter This had been signed on March 13, 1912, but 
Sazonov had given no hint of its contents and the fact that 
it was likely to lead to war in the Balkans When he now 
read it to his French guest, Poincare shrewdly perceived 
its dangerous character and exclaimed “C’est un instru- 
ment de guerre ” He justly protested to Sazonov at 
having been kept so long in the dark about a matter which 
might involve Russia, and consequently France in war 
He urged tliat each should keep the other fully mformed as 
to his mtentions He defined the alhance in its originally 
defensive form, but immediately added words which en- 
couiaged Sazonov to believe that in a crisis Russia could 
count upon France As Sazonov leported, among other 
things, to the Tsar 

After having confirmed our reciprocal intention of ob- 
serving ’With vigilance events in the Balkans, and of ex- 
changing continuously our news and views on the subject, we 
agreed anew with M Poincare to set up a common action to 
prevent by diplomatic means an aggravation of the situa- 
tion so soon as any complication should arise and according 
to circumstances 

M Poincare considered it his duty to emphasize the point 
that public opinion m France would not permit the Govern- 
ment of the Republic to decide on a military action for the 

222 So he told Izvolski, MFR, p 273, LN, I, 324, Stieve, 11, 250 
See also below ch v 
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sake of piiiel}* Balkan questions if Gcimany did not take 
pait and if she did not provoke on her own initiative the 
application of the casus foederis In this latter case we 
could certainl3’- count on France for the exact and complete 
fulfilment of her obligations toward us 

On my pait I declared to the Fiench Minister that, while 
alv aj’S being ready to range ourselves on the side of France 
in the cases contemplated bj*- our alliance, we also could 
not justify to Russian public opinion taking an active part 
in the military operations provoked bj’ colonial questions 
outside Europe, so long as the vital inteiests of France in 
Em ope vere not touched I am verj’- glad to have had 
the occasion for making the acquaintance of M Poincare 
and of enteiing into personal relations with him, all the 
more so, because the exchange of vievs which I have had 
vnth him has left me with the impiession that in his person 
Russia possesses a sure and faithful friend endowed with 
exceptional political abilify'', and with an inflexible determi- 
nation In case of a ciisis in international lelations, it 
wmuld be very desirable that our ally should have as her 
head, if not M Poincare himself, at least a personalify’’ pos- 
sessing the same decision and as fiee from the fear of re- 
sponsibility as the present French Piime Minister 

Faced with the fait accompli of the Balkan League and 
the potential dangeis involved in it, Poincaie took steps 
wuth the other Powers to tiy to pi event the Balkan States 
from actually going to war But they came too late The 
Balkan Wais of 1912-1913 incieased the dehcacj^ and the 
impoitance of Fi anco-Russian lelations, and also of rela- 
tions between the Tuple Entente and Triple Alliance 
Dm mg the first weeks of the Balkan Wars his policy re- 
mained the same as on his visit to Russia, restramt of 
Sazonov from rash steps thiough insistence on a prelunmary 
exchange of vieivs, coupled, how^ever, wnth assurances of 

223 Sazonov’s report to the Tsar, Aug 17, 1912, MFR, p 255 £f, 
L N , II, 338 ff , Stieve, II, 219 ff , and (in part) Siebert-Schremer, pp 
652-655 Cj also Poincare, II, 99-169, especially 114 ff , and beloi\ ch v 
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complete loyalty to the obligations of the alhance, subor- 
dination of Russia’s Balkan interests to the greater question 
of the preservation of peace between the Great Powers, 
the establishment of complete solidarity of purpose and 
action on the part of the Triple Entente Powers, coupled, 
however, with a willmgness to cooperate with the Tuple 
Alhance so long as the latter did not make excessive clamis 
But as the War proceeded and the Balkan alhes won then 
great victoiies, theie was some change, oi rather shift of 
emphasis, in his guidance of French policy This change, 
however, was not nearly as great as many of his critics have 
asserted, nor as considerable as Izvolski was inclined to 
represent in his despatches to St Peteisburg 

Poincare found that Sazonov’s purposes were not always 
clear and easy to reckon with Sazonov did not always ex- 
change views and come to a piior understanding with 
France He had been dilatory or non-committal in replying 
to French proposals At the beginning of the War he had 
rejoiced with the Pan-Slavs at the astonishing military 
successes of the Balkan States over Tuikey But the over- 
whelming victories of Kirk Kilisse and Lule Burgas, and 
the rapid advance of Ferdinand’s tioops toward Constanti- 
nople, was an unpleasant damper on his enthusiasm A 
Bulgarian occupation of the Turkish capital threatened to 
thwart indefinitely Russia’s own historic hopes in that 
quarter Even if the Powers who had pohtical and finan- 
cial interests there should refuse to permit the Bulgarians 
to have the city, they might take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to carry out Sir Edwaid Grey’s idea of an inter- 
nationalization of the Straits Accordingly, even while the 
battle of Lule Burgas was still m progress, Sazonov had 
urged the Bulgarians to recognize “the necessity for pru- 
dence and to halt m time,” endeavoring to bribe them to 
listen to reason by promises of future diplomatic support 
At the same time he mformed France and England that he 
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would greatly welcome intervention at Sofia and Belgrade 
m favor of mediation to restrain the victorious Slavs — 
the war which Russia had helped to cause by her part in 
the formation of the Ballcan League Three days later, m 
spite of the fact that Poincare had already taken the mitia- 
tive m the direction desired by Russia, and without any 
warnmg or prior consultation, Sazonov presented aU the 
Powers with a complete program for immediate interven- 
tion the maintenance of the Sultan in Constantinople with 
a defense zone including Thrace and Adrianople , an autono- 
mous Albania, compensations to Rumania for remaining 
neutral; Serbian access to the Adriatic, and free transit for 
Austrian goods thiough the new Serbian territory 

Except for Serbian access to the Adriatic, this whole 
program was in the nature of concessions to the Triple 
Alliance As compared with Constantinople, Sazonov cared 
very shghtly for ''the little Slav sisters’' or for the solidarity 
of the Triple Entente Without giving Poincare time to 
recover from his astonishment at the proposed concessions, 
Sazonov sent him the further starthng news that if the 
Bulgarians occupied Constantinople the whole Russian 
Black Sea Fleet would "appear before the Turkish capi- 
tal ” The Russian Admiralty plans went further* "For 
the protection of our Embassy and our mterests in general, 
it will naturally be necessary to land, and in order not to 
weaken the navy crews, the despatch of some troop divisions 
with machine guns is desired . The occupation of the 
Bosphorus one would not extend very far, but it would then 
be easier to remain there forever If we have the Bosphorus 
tight in hand, the troublesome Straits Question is already 
half settled If a favorable opportunity for such an advance 

224 Sazonov to Benckendorff and Izvolski, Oct 31, 1912, Krasnyi 
Arhhvv, XVI, 19 , Siebert-Schreiner, p 381 f , Stieve, II, 326 

225 Sazonov’s circular, Nov 2, MFB, p 293, LN, II, 565, Stieve, 
17, 328 

22G Sazonov to Izvolski, Nov 4, LN, I, 339, Stieve, II, 331 
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cannot be found, tlien it must be artificially created, be- 
cause, if it IS mipossible to get possession of the uhole 
Straits, we should at least have an eye to the enormous 
pohtical advantage which the Bosphoius has ” 

French pubhc opinion, however, had been reassured by 
the Balkan victories and began to take a new mterest m 
Russia’s Balkan pohcies A pubhc declaration by Poincare 
of French loyalty to Russia had aroused great enthusiasm 
“Nothing succeeds lilce success,” Izvolski reported , “under 
the influence of recent events one notices here a marked 
change m feelmg m favor of the Balkan States and the 
Russian pomt of view”, and he added that he would do all 
he could to strengthen this new attitude, especially by in- 
fluencing the Press, but for this he needed more money at 
his disposal Pomcare was not enthusiastic for Sazonov’s 
program of intervention which would antagonize Bulgaria 
and Serbia He was impressed by the new weight and in- 
fluence which the BaUcan victories had given to the Slav 
cause and to tlie Triple Entente in the Balance of Power m 
Euiope He also suspected that Austria, backed by Ger- 
many, might talce advantage of the situation to attempt ter- 
ritorial aggrandizements, and this he was determined to 
prevent, not only m the mterests of Russia and Serbia, but 
of France and the prestige of the Triple Entente He was 
more concerned over what Austria might do, than at Sazo- 
nov’s anxiety about Constantinople As Izvolski reported 
on November 7 “Whereas France up to the present has 
declared that local, so to speak, purely Balkan events could 
not mduce her to take any active measures, the French 
Government now appears to admit that an acquisition of 
territory on the part of Austria in the Balkans would afi'ect 
the general European equilibrium and consequently also the 

227 Admiralty Staff Report, Nov 2, 1912, Krasnyi ArkTiiv, VI, 52 

228 Izvolski to Sazonov, Oct 28, MFR, p 292, LN, II, 564, Stieve, 
II, 320 On Izvolski's activities in bribing the French Press, see below, 
ch V, note 117 
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special intcicsts of Fiance Poineaie i"^ jicrfectly con 
scions of tlic fad thal Fiance may thus ijccomc involved 
in a vailikc action Foi tlie ])ic‘'cnt, of eoui^-c, he submit'^ 
this que^-tion incieh foi oui considcialion, but in a con- 
^elsatlon vith me Paleologue plainly admitted that the 
piopo'Jcd agreement might lead to ‘■ome kind of actne 
step 

Scibia's occupation of Noithein Albania and dc'^iie for 
a poit on the Adiiatic ^'Oon became a dangeioiisly acute 
question Aii'^tna thicatcned to use force if nccc =aiy to 
pie\cnt till':, and had the '-uppoit of both hei alhe'; Safo- 
nov natuiallv fa\oied the Scibian demand, but not to the 
point of making vai He was ‘^eeiclh inclined to find '=omo 
compiomi''C pioposal. such as gning Scibia a lailva} outlet 
on the Adiiatic, but not pait of Noithein Albania to which 
Austiia and Ilalv paitieulail}' objected ^Yhen he mquiied 
what would be the attitude of Franco if an actne intenen- 
lion b} Austiia could not be a\oided, Pomcaie leplied, 
accoiding to Izvolski 

It IS foi Rus'-ia to take the initintnc in a question in 
winch ‘-he i': the nio«t interested jinrtv France': tide is 
to lend hci the most cfiectnc "iippoit If tlic Ficncli Go\“ 
crnnient "hould take the initiatne it would risk falling chort 
of, or o\ er.-tcjiping, the intention': of its allv In "hoit, 

added ]\I Pomcaie if Pus'-ia goes to wai, Fiance will do 
the ''amc, for we all know that Gcimain will stand behind 
Aiistiia in this question-'’® 

This statement, winch has been iniicli quoted by Poin- 
caie’s ciitics as showing the tiiumphant influence excited 
on liim b}:' the intiiguing Izvolski, is seveiely ciiticizcd b}:" 
Pomcaie in his memoiis as being inaccuiatc As a matter 
of fact, he was again insisting that lie did not wash to make 
pi onuses until Sazonov had taken the initiative in saying 

220 MFR, p 29G, LN, I, 312, Stic^c, 11, 336 

2'?o I5^^ oldvi to S'i7onov No\ 17, MFR, p 300, LN, I, 31C, Slie\3, 
II, 316 Cj howe\er, Poincnic, II, 33G1T 
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clearly wliat he -wanted Then France -would be able to 
make her views known As to war, he again defined the 
obhgations of the alliance in the same teims he had used to 
Sazonov m August France would go to -w'ar if the paiticular 
ease of the casus joederis provided in tlie Alhance v/ere 
fulfilled, namely, “if Russia is attacked b}*- Germany or by 
Austria supported by Germany” Until then he would 
keep his hands fiee A couple of days later hp took care 
to warn Georges Louis of Izvolski’s misrepiesentations and 
asked hmi to correct any false impressions which they may 
have caused Izvolski’s report is tlierefore undoubtedly 
inaccurate as a representation of Poincare’s words, buL it 
is accurate as a representation of what Sazonov was being 
told by his Russian Ambassador in Pans were Poincare’s 
views And it indicates that Poincare was now ready to 
consider seriously the question of war arismg out of Ballcan 
pioblems in which Russia was interested In 1912, how- 
ever, Russia was not prepared for war, none of the Great 
Powers wanted it, and the Serbian question was referred 
for settlement to the London Conference of Ambassadors 

With a person of Izvolski’s intrigumg, ambitious, and 
not wholly trustworthy character as Russian Ambassador at 
Pans, it was all the more important that France should 
have at St Petersburg a man of Georges Louis’s views, who 
was on his guard against the danger of Russia’s ambitions 
in regard to the Stiaits But on February 17, 1913, Georges 
Louis was suddenly notified of his definite dismissal and 
replacement by M Delcasse M Pomcare had just become 
President of the Repubhc and the responsibility for the 
change m the French Embassy at St Petersburg could be 
technically placed upon the shoulders of the Briaiid Cabinet 
in which M Jonnart succeeded Poincare as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs After being thus “politically assassi- 

23iJudet, pp 205-234, Poincare II, 70, Foreign Affairs fN Y), IV, 
11, Oct . 1925 
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nated,” as his friends called his dismissal, Georges Louis’s 
diplomatic career was ruined No new place was found for 
him He died m 1917 m the midst of the War which it had 
been his aun to avert Doubtless there is some truth in 
Poincare’s explanation that Louis’s frail health and his lack 
of mtimate relations wuth Sazonov and influential circles 
at St Petersburg made it desiiable in the mterests of alhed 
solidarity that he should be replaced by someone w^ho 
wmuld cooperate more cordially with Sazonov and his 
Ballcan policies The fact that he w'as succeeded by Del- 
oasse, and then by Paleologue, wflio were both strongly in 
favor of strengthenmg the bonds of the alliance by giving 
Russia strong support, did make for harmony betw^een the 
Cabinets of Pans and St Petersburg It did tend thereby 
to tighten the Triple Entente, but it also encouraged Sazo- 
nov in his support of Serbia and his stiff attitude to Austria 
and Geimany which was one of the mam causes of war in 
1914 

THE RENEWAL AND WEAKNESS OF THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE, 1912 

Bismarck, w^ho regarded the Austi o-German Alliance 
of 18^ as strictly defensive, had refused to permit military 
agreements betw'een the Geiman and Austi lan Staffs, for 
fear that they might hamper the political fi eedom of action 
of the civilian authorities This Alliance, therefore, as well 
as the Triple Alhance, had long lemamed without being 
supplemented by any such definite military convention, 
stating the number of troops wfliich each ally w’’as bound to 
furnish m case of war, as in the case of the Eranco-Russian 
Military Convention in 1894”^“ Nor for many years were 

232 Two minor exceptions to this general statement were the con- 
vention of 1888 providing for the service of Italian troops on the Rhine 
frontier m case of a Franco-German war (c/, GP, VI, 247), and a con- 
vention of 1900 providing for naval cooperation by the Triple Alliance 
m case of war with France and Russia (Pribram, I, 241) See also W 
Foerster, “Die deutsch-italienische Militarkonvention,” in RSF, V, SOS' 
416, May, 1927 
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there any regular penoclical conferences bet^^een the Staffs 
of the Triple Alliance Pow ers, with written protocols fixing 
in detail the cooperation of their armies, as in the case of 
the annual conferences between the French and Russian 
Staffs from 1900 onwaids-^^ But m January, 1909, ■v\hen 
the Bosnian ■ .Crisis-began to look alarming, Moltke and 
Conrad, the Chiefs of Staff of the German and Austrian 
armies did enter mto a correspondence concerning possible 
inihtary cooperation It was carried on with the knowl- 
edge and approval of the civilian authoiities of the two 
countries, and was continued mtermittently dm mg the fol- 
lowing years It was also supplemented by personal meet 
mgs between the two generals at visits durmg military 
maneuvers and other occasions One, Austrian writer sees 
m this correspondence a " mihtary c onven tion” which trans- 
formed the Austro ^erman Al lian ce fro m its originally de- 
fensive character _into an_ offensive agreement He even 
makes it the "key” to the whole question of responsibility 
for the war”®® But nowheie did Moltke and Conrad, or 
any other persons m authority, ever refer to this exchange 
of views as a "mihtary convention ” On the contrary, it 
was more m the nature of a general discussion of the politi- 
cal situation, and an exchange of information as to the plan 
of campaign which each intended to put mto operation if 
war should be declared by the civilian authorities ^ Conrad 
was trymg to persuade Moltke to make Germany's mobili- 
zation plan provide for as many troops as possible against 
Russia, so as to lessen the number which the Tsar would 
have available against Austria Moltke, m turn, wanted to 
have Conrad plan to use few troops m Serbia, and send as 
many as possible mto Galicia against Russia, in order to 

233 For summaries of the earlier Franco-Rjssian military conferences, 
see Les Allies conire la Russie, pp 8-39, and for the protocols of those 
in 1911, 1912, and 1913, see MFR, pp 697-718, and LN, II, 419-437 

234 Conrad, I, 379-406, II, 54-62 

235 H Kanner, Der Schlussel zur Knegsschuldjragej Munich, 1926 
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relieve the pressuie on Germany’s eastern frontier, while 
the bulk of the German forces were being thrown against 
France Their arrangements with one another were hardly 
as definite or as bmdmg as those which were being made 
by the French and Russian Staffs Though some of the 
Moltke-Conrad letters were shown to the civilian authori- 
ties, they did not legally modify the terms of the Alliance 
This lemamed fixed in writing, and its interpretation and 
application lested with the civihan, and not the military, 
authorities 

On the other hand, it is undoubtedly true that this 
Moltke-Conrad correspondence tended to foster the con- 
viction at Vienna, that if Austria attacked Serbia, she could 
count on a threat of German mobilization to bluff Russia 
into remaming inactive, or upon German support, if Russia 
made war. In this sense it did tend to give the Alliance 
a potentially offensive, rather than defensive, character 
Another result of their correspondence was the fact that 
Moltke and Conrad made mobihzation plans which were 
dependent for success on one another, and, as m all such 
cases, this enabled the military authorities in a time of crisis 
to exert pressure on the civilian authorities in favor of war. 
To what extent this was actually the case in July, 1914, will 
be discussed later m the second volume In the j’^ears be- 
fore the final crisis, the personal friendshijD and mutual con- 
fidence between Moltke and Conrad had been one of the 
factors in stiengthenmg the bonds between these two 
allies 

Italy was the element of weakness m the Triple Alliance. 
Ever smce the Algeciras Conference Germany had regarded 
her loyalty with doubt Conrad was so convinced not only 
of her probable disloyalty to her treaty obligations, but of 
her positive hostility, that he speaks of her as Austria’s 
“principal opponent” He made plans for mobilization 
against her, and even wanted a “preventive war” agamst 
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her-^’’ Italy’s war with Turkey for the possession of 
Tnpphjiad further displeased her alhes, not only because 
they had not been fuUy consulted beforehand, but because 
it embairassed them to have their nommal aUy attack the 
Turks, whose friendship and good-will they were trying to 
cultivate To be sure, the events of the war and Italy’s 
establishment as a sea-power in the Mediterranean had led 
to a decided coolness in her relations with France But 
these had improved again by the summer of 1912 so that 
Poincare and Sazonov both agreed that it was best to keep 
Italy as a “dead weight” in the Triple Alhance, where she 
would be useful to both France and Russia 
Though the Triple Alliance was to run until 1914, the 
question of its renewal had already begun to be discussed 
in the summer of 1911 Italy favored its early renewal as 
a means of placating her aUies on the eve of her Tripohtan 
adventure Germany favored it, being always glad of any- 
thing which might make for better relations between her 
two allies, and thus help to counter-balance the growing 
strength and solidarity of the Triple Entente Aehrenthal 
at first was not opposed to it But Conrad and the mih- 
tary officers were so incensed at Italy’s msults and treacher- 
ies that they saw no use m trying to keep her even as a 
nominal ally General Auffenberg related with childish 
indignation to l;he German Ambassador in Vienna evidences 
of Italian animosity which he had just seen in the Southern 
Tyrol every day or two a patrol had to be detailed to clean 
up the msultmg epithets scribbled on a war memorial, 
he had seen cigarette boxes in which all the Austrian terri- 
tory from Flume to the Brenner Pass was marked as belong- 
ing to Italy, irredentist propaganda even took the form 
of calling the horses and mules by the names of Austrian 

230 For the period 1907-1912, c/ Conrad, I, 110, 1?S, 141, 173, 224 
272 

237Sazonov's report to the Tsar, Aug 17, 1912, LN, II, 340 

?3S GJ> , XXX, 495-510 
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Cities lilce Tient and Trieste^ “In case of a war Italy would 
explode agamst us like a keg of iiowder/’ he added, declar- 
ing that the best thing for Austria to do would be to crush 
the irredentist hopes by war, and then Austiia would be 
freer to deal with Serbia or meet a Russian attack 
Aehrenthal, however, had Francis Joseph on his side, and 
seemed the dismissal of Conrad because the latter was 
urging war with Italy and friendship with Russia. The 
Tripolitan War delayed the negotiations for the renewal 
of the Tuple Alliance It was finally renewed, however, 
on December 5, 1912, v ithout modification, being extended 
foi SIX years from July 8, 1914-^° A couple of ueeks later, 
Italj’" notified Germany that, in view of the existing pohti- 
cal conditions, frankness compelled her to saj'- that she 
would be unable to carry out her agreement of 1888 for 
sendmg tioops to coopeiate with a Geiman aimy on the 
Rhme 


THE EFFECTS OP THE BALKAN WAES 

The outbieak of the Ballcan Wars and the consequent 
mtensification of the conflict of interests between aU the 
Powers, great and small, affected the system of alliances in 
several ways 

It inci eased the mternal friction within the Triple AIL- 
ance and Tuple Entente. A study of the daily and even 
homly interchange of telegrams which went on between 
the members of each group dm mg the succession of crises 
and kaleidoscopic changes which took place m the Balkans 
during 1912 and 1913 shows, for mstance, that Germany 
was constantlj’- irritated by the selflsh policies and rash acts 
^of her Austrian ally She was irritated because Austrian 
policies sometimes ran counter to her own views on Balkan 
affairs, and sometimes because they might endanger the 

239 Tschirschk 3 ’’ to Bethmann, Nov 18, 1911, ibid, 514 ff 

240 Tschirschky to Bethmann, 568, Pnbram, I, 268-298 

241 GP, XXX, 574-579, Pribram, I, 299 
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peace of Europe For example, Germany had no great de- 
sire for tlie creation of an autonomous Albania The Kaiser 
did not thinlc that the countr}’- was capable of governuig 
itself, and he tliought it very doubtful whether any Euro- 
pean prince could be found who could succeed in the diffi- 
cult task In spite of this, howevei, Germany consented 
to support Austria’s wishes (and also Italy’s) for the crea- 
tion of an autonomous Albania which should exclude Serbia 
from access to the Adriatic Similar clashes of interest 
existed between France and her aUjx France desired the 
maintenance of the mtegrity of the Ottoman Empire, m 
which she had large financial mterests, and wanted the right 
to construct railways m northern Asia Mmor, which would 
strengthen and develop Turkey Russia opposed these 
railways because tliey might aid Turkey to move troops 
more easily to prevent the Russian advance south of the 
Caucasus An interestmg example of this mternal conflict 
within each group is seen in the mtrigues in regard to the 
disposal of Kavala at the close of the Balkan Wars Aus- 
tria and Russia, for various reasons to be explained m the 
next chapter, wanted to give Kavala to the Bulgarians, 
their allies, Germany and France, instead of agreemg with 
them respectively, were m favor of lettmg the Greeks keep 
it The Greeks kept it 

This mternal friction, however, was more than counter- 
balanced by the feeling in each group that it must do every- 
thmg possible to preserve unity and sohdarity among its 
members Allies m ugt stan d together and supp ort .one an- 
other’s polices, consentmg to pohci es wh ich-were unp alat - 
ab le, or ev emconsentmgjg actswliic h mj ght inv olve Rangers, 
to^tne^^acg^FjEurope^ In tHis^ay Austria was often a 
hability, rather than an asset, to Germany, as was also 
Russia to France Sometimes the dommant member ex- 
erted successfully a restraining influence on her ally m favor 

242 GP , XXXVI 127-745, passim 
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of moderation and the preservation of the peace, as in the 
case of Germany’s veto on Austria’s contemplated mterven- 
aon against Serbia in July, 1913, or France’s unwiUmgness 
to approve Sazonov’s pioposed measures for exerting pres- 
sure on Turkey in connection with Lnnan von Sanders 
affair 

In the recently published German documents and m 
Conrad’s memoirs one finds many cases indicating that 
Germany encouraged Austria to take steps against Serbia 
for puttmg an end to the “Greater Serbia” danger in the 
belief that it threatened the existence of the Dual Monar- 
chy and consequent^ of Germany’s only remaining reliable 
aUy They occur in official despatches from the German 
Foreign Office to the German Ambassadoi m ^benna, in 
the correspondence and interviews between Aloltke and 
Conrad, and occasionally m the meetings between the Ger- 
man Kaiser and Franz Ferdinand On the other hand, how- 
ever, one finds as many, if not more, cases of an exactly 
opposite kind, in which Geiman officials, especially the 
Kaiser, urged Austria to come to some arrangement with 
Serbia and warned her against using force On the whole, 
we believe we are justified m saying that Germany’s mfiu- 
ence was m favor of moderation and peace rather than the 
contrary — until the provocation of the Sarajevo assassina- 
tion 

243 See below, ch v 

244 GP, XXVI, passim (Bosnian Crisis), XXX, 253, XXXIII, 274 ff, 
330, 3731 , XXXH^ 34 ff, XXXVI, 3S6ff , XXXIX, 325 ff (Konopischt 
Meeting) Conrad, I, 95 f , 106 ff , 129 ff , 202 f , 369 ff , II, 54 ff , III, 38 f , 
143 ff , 294, 328, 368 f , 424 ff , 469 f , 474, 609 ff , 667 ff Cf eJso W Schussler, 
Oesterreich und das deutscJie Schiclsal (Leipzig, 1925), pp 8ff, 177ff, 
and H Kanner, Der Schlussel zur Kriegsschuldjrage (Munich, 1926), 
passim 

245 GP, XXXIII, 42, SO, 92 ff, 116, 150, 295 ff, 355 ff, 371 ff, 426 ff, 
478f , XXXrV, 444ff, 455ff, 538ff, 619ff, 674ff, 820ff , XXXV, 52ff. 
66 ff, 122 ff, 319 ff (Kavala affair and non-revision of the Treaty of 
Bucharest), XXXVI, 27 ff, XXXVIII, 335, 342 ff Conrad, I, 156, 165, 
III, 78 ff, 143 ff, 164 ff, 318, 404, 410, 417, 429 ff, 448, 597 f, 627 f, 632, 
644 f , 729 Cj also H Friedjung, Das Zeitalter des Imvenalismus (Berlin 
1919-1922), III, passim 
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To ■R’hat extent France in the same way gave danger- 
ous encouragement or exercised wise moderation on Russia, 
it IS difficult to say The evidence furnished by Sazonov’s 
correspondence with Izvolski and Benckendorff, his reports 
to the Tsar, and other Russian material on the one hand, is 
often contradicted, on the other, by Poincare’s memoirs and 
by the French Yellow Book on Balkan Affairs But it must 
be remembered that this Yellow Book is very far from 
complete, the documents m it evidently being selected to 
support the view that M Poincare’s policy was always m 
the interests of the peace of Europe On this question, no 
wholly satisfactory answer can be given until the French 
make a full publication of their pre-War documents, similar 
to that already made by Germany and to that m course 
of publication by England 

One effect of the Balkan Wars, which was most serious 
to the peace of Europe and to the crystallization of opposi- 
tion between the Triple Alhance and the Triple Entente, 
was the mtensification of the general movement for an in- 
crease-ofNarmaments on the part of all the Continental 
Powers We have~alfeaay noted above the antagonism 
between England and Germany caused by the rapid con- 
struction of Dreadnoughts and the failure of the Haldane 
Mission At the same time that Germany passed the Naval 
Bill of 1912 she made a considerable increase in her army 
In 1913 a new Army Law provided for a much larger in- 
crease to take place in the followmg years Before France 
was aware of this German Army Law of 1913, Poincare 
and the little group associated with him had already decided 
to bring m a bill greatly mcreasing the strength of the 
French army Convinced that sooner or later a war was 
“inevitable,” they persuaded the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties to vote the law extendmg the French term of active 
mihtary training from two to three years, and the liability 
for service in the reserve from the age of forty-five to forty- 
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eight. According to the opinion of Colonel Buat^ who was 
one of the ablest French experts and officially in charge of 
one section of the French General Staff, France would have 
in 1914 a slightly larger army than Germany in the first 
weeks of a war The idea that Germany was overwhelm- 
ingly superior m numbers m her invasion of Belgium and 
France m 1914 is a myth In Russia also strenuous efforts 
were bemg made to organize and tram a greater number 
of her vast population The increases in Austria and Italy 
were relatively shght We refiain at this point from giving 
any figuies as to the relative size of aimies and military 
expenditures because such figures aie apt to be extremely 
misleadmg Figures comparing English and German naval 
expenditures have no significance unless allowance is made 
for the cheapei costs of construction m Germany and the 
system of obligatory seivice mstead of voluntary enlist- 
ment Similarly the size and strength of a^’mies is not 
indicated merely by the numbers of troops, but depends in 
large part upon efficiency of equipment, lapidity of mobil- 
ization, and othei technical matters which would require 
long comment if trustworthy and really just bases of 
comparison aie to be made By the spring of 1914 all these 
armaments in progress of pieparation had raised in both 
Triple Alliance and Triple Entente a growing uneasmess 
and suspicion Everywhere thoughtful observers were 
alarmed at the situation, but little was accomplished to 
alleviate it Colonel House went to Europe with the hope 
of doing something about it, and wiote to President Wilson, 
a month before the assassmation of the Austrian Archduke: 

The situation is extraordinaiy It is militaiism run stark 
mad Unless someone acting for ^mu can bung about a dif- 
ferent understanding, theie is some day to be an awful 
cataclysm No one in Europe can do it There is too much 

24 G E Buat, L’armee allemande pendant la guerre de 1914-1918, Fansi 
1920, Montgelas, Leitjaden, Sl-F*^ 
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hatred, too many jealousies Whenever England consents, 
France and Russia will close in on Germany and Austria 
England does not want Germany whollj’’ crushed, for she 
would then have to reckon alone with her ancient enemy, 
Russia, but if Germany insists upon 'an ever-mcreasing 
nai^’’, then England will have no cjiqice The best chance 
for peace is an undeistanding between England and Ger- 
many in legard to naval armaments, and yet there is some 
disadvantage to us by those two getting too close 

One beneficial consequence of the Ballcan crisis was the 
increased effort smceiely made to establish a ^'Concert of 
Europe,” wdiich should counteract the opposition betw^een 
the Triple Alliance and Triple Entente This wms the aun 
of the London Conference of Ambassadors, and it succeeded 
in its task of finding peaceful solutions of most difficult 
problems Possibly if such another conference could have 
been arranged in July, 1914, it also might have averted the 
catastrophe In tins matter of the Conceit of Europe each 
statesman was continually torn between two conflictmg 
purposes On the one hand, he washed to pieserve and 
strengthen the sohdarity of tlie group which he lepresented 
— Triple Alliance oi Triple Entente as the case might hap- 
pen to be He therefore aimed to reach a prior agreement 
withm his own group which would safeguard the prestige 
and mterests of the other two members and thus of the 
group as a whole , and then to try to impose the acceptance 
of this prearranged agreement upon the members of tlie 
opposing group This of course tended to accentuate the 
crystaUization of opposition between Triple AUiance and 
Triple Entente, and if carried too far, as in 1914, would 
piecipitate war At the same tune, on the other hand, most 
of the statesmen of Europe were aimmg at an altogether 
different purpose In the interests of peace, they were 

247 Charles Seymour, The Intimate Papers of Colonel House (’Boston 
9nd New York, 1926), I, 249, c/ also GP XXXIX, 107-117 
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genuinely trying to maintain the Concert of Europe, that is, 
to have all six Great Powers arrive at collective action and 
common views in a conciliatory spirit and by means of 
compromises This often mvolved sacrificing to some ex- 
tent the interests of his own country, or at least those of 
his ally In Balkan questions Austria and Russia had the 
greatest interests and were therefore the countries most 
frequently expected to make sacrifices England, whose 
interests were least, and who was not bound by any formal 
alliance, could most easily afford to seive as a medium in 
smoothing out opposition between the others It is not 
here possible to review m detail the extent to which each 
of the leadmg statesmen of Europe pursued each of these 
two opposite purposes As one reads the complicated dip- 
lomatic negotiations of the years immediately preceding 
the War one gets the impression, beyond all doubt, that 
Sir Edward Grey was the man who most smcei ely and tire- 
lessly placed the Concert of Europe above the interests of 
any single Power or group Next to him in support of the 
Concert of Europe would come Bethmann-Hollweg and the 
German Secretary^of__S.tate, Kiderlen-Wachter, but Kider- 
len died in December, 1912, and after that the German 
Chancellor was less able to make his influence prevail over 
that of Tirpitz and the Kaiser In France, M Poincare 
was more interested m the solidarity of the Triple Entente, 
than in the Concert of Europe , but m order to preserve the 
confidence and fiiendship of England, which was one of his 
prmiary auns, he also frequently took the lead m steps for 
initiating or upholding collective action by the Powers 
Sazonov and Izvolski cared less for the Concert of Europe, 
and Count Berchtold least of aU 

It was while Europe was thus divided into two opposed 
groups that a new danger arose from the assassination of 
the Austrian Archduke and a new intensification of Balkan 
problems 



CHAPTER V 

BALKAN PROBLEIMS, 1907-1914 

The Balkan situation was one of the most impoitant 
factors in causing the Woild War It sharpened the antago- 
nism between the Triple AUiance and the Tuple Entente, 
stimulated a general mciease m armaments, and led to 
the assassination of the Austrian Archduke with its catas- 
trophic consequences It was an old and complicated 
question which had troubled the peace of Europe for a 
century and a ha^ No attempt can be made here to trace 
its development, which has been ably dealt with by many 
writers^ It arose from many elements^ ‘^he progressive 
dismtegration of the Ottoman Empire, caused by external 
as well as mternal causes, produced a continual unrest in 
the Near East^ This was increased by Russia’s persistent 
desire to acquire increased influence m the Balkan Penin- 
sula and to reahze her age-long dream for control of the 
waterways to the Mediterranean ^jThe Hapsburgs, sitting 
astride the Danube for centuries, m^ere trying to preserve 
authority over subject peoples^any of whom had become 
fired with nationalism and 2C desire to break away and 
unite with their brothers hving m the independent States 
bordering on Austria-Hungary AjThe ambitions of Serbia, 
Bulgaria, Rumania and Greece/to extend their territories 
to include all peoples of their own nationahty brought them 
into constant conflict with Turkey, Austria-Hungary or 

iFor a veiy useful list of works on the Balkans see E, J Kemer, 
Slavic Europe A Selected Bibliography in the Western European Lan^ 
guages (Cambridge, Mass, 1918), especially Nos 737-842, 3121-3144, 359^ 
4186, 4357-4411, 4490-4518 
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one another lo^The antagonism between Austiia-Hungai^ 
and Serbia -was inci eased by the Austiian annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, the creation of Albania, and the 
Serb agitation for national unity at Austria’s expense To 
undei stand how the World War had its beginnings m this 
corner of Euiope, it will be convenient to review some of 
the Ballcan pioblems between 1908 and 1914 


BEGINNINGS OF AUSTBO-SERBIAN ANTAGONISM ~ 

Serbian national poets and historians love to recall to 
their people the heroic days of Stephen Dusha^pm the 
fourteenth century, when the great Gi eek Orthodox Sei bian 
Empiie stretched from the Danube neaily to the Gulf of 
Corinth, and from the Aegean to the Adiiatic From those 
far-off days to the decades immediately preceding the 
World War,(^en Serbian nationalists .began to dream of 
agam extending their boundaries to include "Old Serbia” 
and even more tfe'rritoiy, the Serbian people suffered long 

2 In addition to the works cited by Kerner, as indicated m the 
preceding footnote, the more important recent books from the Austrian 
point of view are H Friodjung, Das ZeiiaUer dcs Jmpenalismvs, 1SS4- 
1914 (3 vols Berlin, 1919-22), P F G Klemwachter, Zler Unicrgang dor 
osterreichisch-unganschen Monarchic (Leipzig, 1920) , L Mandl, Die 
Habsburgcr iind die serbische Frage (Vienna, 191S) , Theodor i on Sos- 
nosky, Die BalhanpoliLik Oeslerreich-Ungarns soil 1SG6 (2 vols Stutt- 
gart, 1913-1919), J Bedhch, ^OesterreicJmche Rcqierung und Verwaltung 
tm Weltkneg (Now Ha^en),M923, H Delbruck, “Serbien, Oesterreich 
und Russland,” in Dcidschland und die ScJnddfrage (ed W Ziegler, Ber- 
lin, 1923, pp 95-112), and the works of Burian, (Conrad, Hoyos, Musulm, 
Pribram, and Szilas=j Abo^ e all, Oe — A , passim 

From the Serb and Croat point of view H Wendel, Der Kampf 
der Sudslawen uin Freiheit und Einhcit (Frankfort, 1925), written m 
somewhat lyrical vein, but contlimmg a valuable bibliography (pp 757- 
773) including numerous SlaMC works, R W Setop-Watson, Sarajevo 
4 Study in the Origins of the Great Wa, (London, 1926), giving the best 
account m English of the Jugoslav Movement, L von Sudland [Pilai], 
Die Sudslaunsche Frage und der Weltkneg (Vienna, 1918) , Goricar and 
Stowe, The Inside Story of Austro-Gcrman Intrigue (New York, 1920); 
and the works of Cvijitch, Jevtitch, Markovitch, and Stanojevitch 

From a more general point of view Die Grosse Politik, passim, H 
Wickham Steed, Through Thirty Years, 1898-1922 (2 vols London, 1924) , 
and tne works of Bogitchevitch, Brandenburg, Kanner, and Valentm 
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years of oppression and hardship.^ First came the Turks 
On Vidov-Dan, 1389, an aim}’- of Serbs, Albanians and 
Croats was terribly crushed at Kossovo, and submeiged 
under the Turkish flood But from the fleld of battle 
there rose up a Serb hero who penetrated to the victorious 
Sultan’s tent and theie slew him, as the hateful oppressor 
of the Slav peoples ^-feo the anniveisary of Kossovo be- 
came a great day m tlie Serb calendar Vidw-Dan was a 
day of sorrow for the national defeat of 1389,^ut a day of 
rejoicmg for the assassmation of the cruel foreign op- 
pressor 2 For more tlian four centuries after Kossovo the 
greater part of the Serb people lived and suffered under 
Turkish rule Some Serbs, foi obvious reasons of conven- 
ience, abandoned Greek Orthodoxy for Mohammedanism, 
especially in Bosnia, and remained Moslems ever after- 
wards 

Austria was the Euiopean Power which first brought 
to the Serbs some relief, and caused the Turkish flood to 
recede It was Prince Eugene, with his Hapsburg array, 
who recaptured Belgrade in 1717 and helped arouse in the 
Serbs a longing for independence from Turkish misrule. 
When Hapsburg troops had to retreat twenty years later, 
many Serb peasants followed on the soldiers’ heels to es- 
cape servitude under the Sultan They settled north of 
the Danube m the southern frmge of the Hapsburg lands. 
There they lived and multiplied and were joined by other 
fugitives from south of the Danube At first these Serb 
settlers were well treated by their new rulers, and were 
appreciated as good soldiers to defend the country against 
the Turks But m the later eighteenth century Roman 
Catholic propaganda and economic oppression by feudal 
Magyar landlords made existence so bitter for the Serb 
settlers that many preferred to escape back to their brothers 

3 Vidov-Dan, Sfe Vitus’s Day, June 15/28, 1914, the day of the Arch 
duke’s assassination, was the 625th anniversary of the Battle of Kossovo 
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of the South As beU\ een Magyar exploitation and Turkish 
misrule, the latter was the lesser of two evils So began an 
antagonism, which peisistcd evei aftei wards, and was aggra- 
vated 111 1867 vhcn Empeior Francis Joseph vithdiev the 
special privileges vhich had long been enjoyed by tlie 
Serbs of the '‘Alilitaiy Fiontieis ’’ ‘ Nevei theless, common 
enmity to the Tuiks generally tended to preserve a politi- 
cal fi lendship^ between the ruling authorities at Y lenna and 
Belgrade » 

In the year 1878, to be suie, Austria “occupied” the 
provinces of Bosnia and Ileizegovina, which were largely 
inhabited bj’ peasants of Seib blood and weie coveted by the 
new Kmgdoin of Serbia, but the pill was coated by the 
fact that, at the Congress of Beilin, Austria secured for 
Serbia the valuable Puot and Nish distiicts, which Russia 
would have assigned to her ovn piotcge, Bulgaiia Pohti- 
cal fiiendship between the Austrian and Seibian Govern- 
ments, though not between the peoples of the two countries, 
was again seemed by the secret Austro-Seibian Treaty of 
1881, signed for ten yeais, m vhich both States promised 
to pursue a mutually friendly policy, and not to tolerate 
within the teriitory of one any mtrigues against the othei ^ 
In the year following, a tariff agieement admitted Aus- 
tiian manufactured articles into Serbia at half the tariff 
rates asked of othei countries, and in return special ad- 
vantages were given to Serbian pigs and prunes imported 
into Austiia-Hungai}^ In 1885 it was the support of Aus- 
tria which saved the Sert»an aimy from destruction after 
its fatal defeat by the Bulgarians at Slivnitza King Milan, 
both off and on the throne, squandered much of his money 
and spent much of his bizarre existence m Vienna And so, 

4 Cf Michael Pupm, From Imvugrant to Inventor (New York, 
1923), ch 1 

t>Pnbram, I, 18, also his article, "Milan IV von Serbien und me 
Gehcimvertr ige Oesterreich-Ungarns nut Serbien, 1887-1889,” in His 
lonsche Blatter, I, 1922 
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m spite of Russian intrigues from within, Serbian policy, 
generally speaking, continued to be Austrophile until the 
great assassinations of 1903 

Xt ■« as the misfortune of the Serbian people that, at the 
beginnmg of the movement for national independence m 
the days of Napoleon, there arose not one, but two, na- 
tional leadeis ^Instead of one great man dominating the 
movement, and establishing a single stiong dynasty ,^here 
were two rivals Kara George and Milosh Obienovitcl 
Ever since tlie assassination of the former m the interests 
of the latter, m 1817, the unhappy country was torn b}’- the 
feuds of these rival families, and by a series of palace revo- 
lutions and violent changes of dynasty These culminated 
m 1903 On the night of June 11, a band of conspirators, 
consisting mainly of Serbian aimy officers, entered the royal 
palace at Belgrade, dragged King Alexander Obrenovitch 
and his unpopular wife from their hidmg place, and bru- 
tally muidered them® Belgrade rejoiced, the church bells 
were rung, the city was decorated with flags, and the 
Legislatuie unanimously thanked the assassins for their 
work Though he may not have been dii ectly privy to the 
plot, Peter Karageorgevitch, grandson of the man mur- 
dered nearly a century before, profited by it, and he as- 
cended the throne as Peter I This hideous crrnie, “brutal 
but not unprovoked,” and the favors shown to those who 
were responsible for it, outraged the sense of decency in 
the crowned heads of Europe, most of whom soon withdrew 
their representatives from Belgrade as a sign of their dis- 
approval Great Britain did not renew diplomatic rela- 
tions for three years 

G For a recent vmd account of this deed, see the article of Dragisha 
Vasitch, in Knjizhevna Republika, summarized in The Living Age, Jan 
3, 1925, and the detailed contemporary narrative of Pomiankowski, the 
Austnan Military Attache, in the Berlin 8-Uhr-Abendblatt, Nos 46-50, 
Feb 23-28, 1928, for its importance m internal Serbian politics, see below, 
Vol II ch 11 
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Though frowned on at first hy Euiope, the new reign 
marked a notable revival in Serbian life A freer, more 
democratic, spirit pi evaded A patriotic national move- 
ment developed, which expressed itself in new economic 
activit}’’, m new’spapers and hterature, and m the spread 
of tlie "Gi eater Serbia” idea Peter I was personally popu- 
lar, devoted to the interests of his country^ and noted for 
his soldierly qualities of loyalty and simplicity. The fact 
that he had fought for the Serbian cause m the revolt of 
Herzegovina gave hun an added popularity far beyond the 
bounds of his own kingdom , it made him “our King” to the 
Serbs beyond the Danube and the Drin Many a Bosnian 
peasant is said to liave made a pilgrimage to Belgrade, 
merely to hang about the streets till he could catch a near 
view of the new sovereign and future “hberator ” He was 
to lead Serbian “Piedmont” m the movements for reuniting 
all races of Serb blood — Serbs, Bosniaks, Slovenes, Croats, 
and Dalmatians — into a “Greater Serbia,” as the House of 
Savoy had led m the unification of Italy half a century 
eaiher. His mairiage with Princess Zorka, daughter of 
Nicholas of Montenegro, seemed to foiecast close relations 
between these two Slav states Many of his yeais of exile 
had been passed in Russia His brother, Prmce Arsene, 
had served as an officer in a crack regiment of Russian 
Guards His two IMontenegrin sisteis-m-law married Rus- 
sian Grand Dukes These facts all seemed to suggest a 
Russophile oiientation in Serbian policy with Idie accession 
of Peter I m 1903 And such proved to be the case It 
was actively hastened also both by encouragement from 
the Pan-Slav elements in Russia, and by the irritatmg atti- 
tude adopted by Austria-Hungary 

v/ Austrian mmisters soon observed with dismay tins-^ 
growth of Serbian nationahsm and pro-Russian feehng 
Tf unchecked, it threatened the mtegrity of the Hapsburg 
lands It meant that the Kingdom of Serbia would act 
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as a dangerous magnet, tendmg to draw away Austria’s 
Serb subjects to form the “Greater Seibia ” If the decaymg 
Turkish Empire should ever fall to pieces, if nationalist 
revolts should break out in Austria-Hungary m some ciisis, 
such as the death of Emperor Francis Joseph, or if war 
should be declared m the Balkans or in Europe, Serbia 
would be hkely to try to annex territories inhabited laigely 
by Serbs Ipiobably Pan-Slav mterests would lead Russia 
to support the Serbians If Serbia secured Bosnia, her next 
step would be to attempt to unite the Croats, the Dalma- 
tians, the Slovenes, and the Serbs m the Banat in southern 
Hungary This would encourage the other subject nation- 
aliti^ under Hapsburg lule — the Rumanians, Czechs and 
Slqvaks — to break away This would spell F%ms Austriae 
In view of the danger to tlie Dual Monarchy fiom its 
subject nationalities, Austrian officials began to adopt meas- 
ures to stifle this growing movement m Serbia for political 
and economic independence from Hapsburg influence. 
Serbia, havmg no direct outlet to the sea, had been virtu- 
ally dependent upon Austria-Hungary for a market foi her 
agricultural products To strengthen herself, Serbia began 
in 1905 to negotiate with Bulgaria for a customs-union f 
’ bivtAustria mt erfered In 1906, when the Austro-Serbian 
tariff treaty expired, feeling m both countries lan so high 
that it was not renewed^) especially as the Magyar land- 
lords found that Serbian products came into competition 
vith their own As a consequence, a bitter tariff war — 
the so-called “Pig War” — ensued V^ut instead of crushing 
Serbia economically, Austria only caused the Serbians to 
seek other markets, especially m Germany"^ and at home 
the Serbians began to erect slaughter houses and factories 
of their own Germany easily managed to supply the 
Serbian peasants with goods which had formerly come from 
Austria This displacement of Austrian by German goods 
7 (7/ Conrad, I, 13-28 
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caused not a little hard feeling between Vienna and Berlin 
which persisted for veai s ® Austria’s attempt at economic 
intimidation, far fiom compelling Serbia to return to an 
Austiophile policy, had just the opposite effect, it embit- 
teied Peter I’s Mimsteis, and drove them more than ever 
mto the open aims of Russia It made them realize more 
cleaily Serbia’s need for a direct economic outlet to the 
sea, such as a railway connection wuth a port on the Adriatic 
in Albania or Montenegro, or on the Aegean at Salonica ° 
Thej'- welcomed negotiations foi a railwa}'- crossing Seibia 
from the Danube to the Adiiatic wdiich was urged on tlieir 
behalf bj’- Russia in the spring of 1908, as a counter-measure 
to Austria’s project foi a railway from Bosnia through the 
Sanjak of Novi Bazai to Salonica The outbreak of the 
Young Tuik Revolution in the summer hastened the nego- 
tiations, but led them to a fiasco m the most unexpected 
mannei. It brought to a crisis the question, oiren dis- 
cussed since 1876, and several times conditionally assented 
to by Russia, of Austria’s “annexation” of the “occupied” 
provmces of Bosnia and Herzegovina This in turn was 
closely connected with Russia’s much-desired aim of open- 
ing the Bosphoius and tlie Dardanelles to the passage of 
Russian ships of war 

8 SlanojoMtch, Die Ermordimg dcr Erzherzogs Franz Ferdinand 
(Frankfort, 1923), p 38, Conrad (III, 407), m 1913, spoke of, "Deutsch- 
land, welches m gicngom Egoismus die Monarchic aus Serbian und uber- 
haupt vom Balkan kommerziell zu verdrangen trachtet" The figures for 
Germany’s displacement of Austria in Serbia m the years 1905, 1906, 1907, 
are significant imports from Geimany, m millions of dinars, 6 2, 9 7, 
20 3 , exports to Germany, 2 1, 19, 32 , imports from Austna-Hungaiy 33 3, 
22 2, 25 5, exports to Austria-Hungary 64 7, 30, 12, Statesman’s Year 
Book 

0 Cf Dr Baemreither, "Unsere Handelsbeziehungen zu Serbien,’ 
in Oest Rundscliau, XXIX, Iff, 1911, and "Aehrenthal imd Milovan- 
ovitch” m Deutsche Revue, Jan , 1922 Dr Baemreither was an enlight- 
ened Austrian enjoying the confidence of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, 
who disapproved of Aehrenthal’s policy and wished to make reasonable 
economic concessions to Serbia, see the selections from his diaries pub- 
lished by Josef Redlich, m Foreign Affairs (N Y ), VI, 645-657, July, 1928 

10 GP XXV 981-382 
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RUSSIA AND THE STRAITS 

In the course of the nineteenth century, especially after 1 
tlie events of 1878, Russia had come to regard the closure ' 
of the Dardanelles against foreign warships by the Sultan 
as a valuable protection and asset for Russia As Count 
Kapnist remarked m May, 1897 “Russia needs this gate- 
keeper [portier] in Turkish clothes for the Dardanelles, 
which under no circumstances ought to be opened The 
Black Sea is a Russian mare clausum ” “ This remamed 
one of the corner-stones of Russian policy down to the 
World War Russia did not desire any modification of the 
treaties which excluded warships of the other Great Powers ^ 
from ingress into the Black Sea 

But the treaties which excluded Russian war vessels 
from passing inward or outward through the Straits of the 
Bosphorus and Daidanelles were quite a different matter 
These were humiliating restrictions They were inconsistent 
with Russia’s prestige as a Gieat Power They weie con- 
trary to her ambitions since Peter the Great’s day for the 
control of a free outlet to the Mediterranean They were a 
serious and positive handicap when she was engaged m war, 

11 G P , XII, 285 On the earlier history of the closure of the 
Straits, see above, ch ii, note 27, on the later history, E A Aclamov’, 
Konslantinopol i Prolivy [Russia and the Straits], 2 vols, Mosk\a, 1925- 
26, E A Adamov, Razdel Aziaiskoe Turtsiv [Partition of Asiatic Turkey], 
Moskva, 1924, I M Zakher, “Konstantmopol i Proliv'y” in Krasiiyi 
At} hiv, VI, 48-76 , VII, 32-54 (1924) , A I opov^, “Pervaia Balkanskaia 
Voina” [First Balkan War], ibid, XV, 1-29, XVI, 3-24 (1926), M N 
Pokrovski, Drei Konfei enzen, Berlin, 1920, B Shatzky “La question de 
Constantinople et des Detroits," in Rev d’Hvsl de (n Guerre Mondraht 
IV, 289-309, V, 19-43 (Oct, 1926, Jan, 1927), GP, X, 1-41, 70 f, 109- 
114, XI, 99-106, XII, 47-87, XIV, 531-563, XVII, 34, 84, 102, XVIII, 
409-446, XIX, 229-244, and XXU, XXVI, XXVII, XXX-XXXIX, pas- 
sim, Livre Jaune U Alliance Franco-Russe, p 19ff , Affaires BalLamques 
MPR, LN, Stieve, and Conrad, passim, a good brief account by G 
Frants, “Die Meerengenfrage m der Vorkriegspolitik Russland,” in Deutsche 
Rundschau, LIU, 142-160 (Feb , 1927) , P Mohr, “Konstantinopel und die 
Meerengenfrage„” in Meereshwnde, Heft 178 (1927) , and the references 
below in the present chapter 
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as in the case of the Russo-Japanese Wai , because they pre^ 
vented her fiom fieely using hei Black Sea Fleet where it 
might be most needed Fuitheimoie, they prevented the 
augmentation of this Black Sea Fleet for war agamst Turkey 
by any other means except naval constiuction on Russia’s 
southern shores, it could not be increased by construc- 
tion on the Baltic, or by the purchase of warships m 
England, as the Tsar sorrowfully observed m January, 
1914 

So the openmg of the Straits to Russian warships became ' 
one of the first aims of Russian ministers m the decades 
immediately preceding the World War This was quite 
distinct from two other aims which are often confused with 
it, but which were really different and would have involved 
even more serious European complications, one was tne 
forcible seizure of Turkish territory along the heights of 
the Bosphorus, the other was the acquisition of contiol 
over Constantinople itself To be sure, Russian warships 
once m the Stiaits w^ould be in an easy position to accoro- 
phsh either of the two other aims But, generally speaking, 
the temeiity of Russian ministers, though considerable, did 
not usually go to the point of planning to seize Constanti- 
nople itself This city, they were mclined to admit, must 
remain in the hands of the Sultan so long as the Ottoman 
Empire survived, to try to seize it w^ould meet with too 
great opposition from the Great Pow^eis, not to mention 
Bulgaria and Gi eece Constantinople, however, must m no 
case be allowed to fall undei the contiol of any other Power 
— neither undei Bulgaria dm mg the Balkan Wars, nor under 
Germany through the appointment of General Liman von 

12 M W Rodzjanko, Ennnonmgen, p 90 (Berlin, 1927) For Eng- 
land’s persistent opposition to Russia’s sending a couple of torpedo boats 
even though under a commercial flag, into the Black Sea in 1902, and 
also to Russia’s sending any of her Black Sea Fleet out of the mare 
clausum duiing the Russo-Japanese War, see GP, XVIII, 407-44G, XIX, 
229-244, and B D , IV, 44-60 
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Sanders to the command of a Turkish army corps m the 
Sultan’s capital, as will be seen later 

Occasional!}’-, ho\\ever, ambitious Russian ministers 
seriously considered in secret the project for a sudden 
descent with a landing force to seize m tune of peace the 
heights of the Bosphorus m the neighborhood of Constanti- 
nople One of these occasions w as in the winter of 1896-97. 
A w'ord may be said of it, because it is the forerunner of 
several similai projects later, and because it typiBes tlie 
confusion of authoiity and purposes which existed in the 
higher spheres at St Petersburg 
To M Nelidov, the Russian Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, the frightful Armenian massacres caused a revulsion 
of feeling in Europe against the Sultan and anarchic con- 
ditions in his capital which seemed hkely to afford^^Russia 
a good opportunity to make a bold coup de mmn to seize 
the heights of the Bosphoi us above Constantmople In the 
latter part of 1896 Nelidov came up to St Petersburg to 
set forth Ins plan Nicholas II at once approved it, even 
though It threatened, as Witte pointed out, a general Euro- 
pean War Nevertheless it w^as seriously considered m a 
special secret ministerial council and w’as favored by Van- 
novskii and Tyrtov, Ministers of War and Marme, and by 
Duriiovo, President of the Council Nehdov’s plan wms to 
despatch suddenly 30,000 troops on -^'arships and transports 
from Odessa to the Upper Bosphorus and land them to 
seize control of the Straits, before England or any of the 
other Great Powders could prevent the filibustering expe- 
dition Europe would be faced with a fait accompli 
Nelidov was to return to his post at Constantmople, -wdien 
he judged that the situation in the Sultan’s capital had 
reached the proper critical point, the signal for the sudden 
descent of the Russian landing force was to be given by a 
harmless sounding telegram, “Long without news” But 
when the -nlan was further studied by the military and naval 
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authorities, it appealed that, even with tlie most secret 
piecautions, it would lie almost unpossible to concentrate 
and despatch a sufhciently large number of troops and 
transpoits without atti acting the attention and opposition 
of England Moreovei, Count Witte and Pobiedonostev 
were opposed to it on economic, pohtical and moral grounds, 
and cast the weight of their peisonal mfluence against the 
rash project, so that it was ultimately abandoned by the 
Tsar. But that Nelidov’s plan was seiiously considered, 
and was even thought by Witte to have been on the point 
of being earned out, is significant of the aims of Russian 
diplomats and of the readiness with which the weak-willed 
Nicholas II at first assented to it 

THE BALKAN QUESTION ‘'PUT ON ICE,” 1897-1907 

Soon after the abandonment of Nelidov’s project, 
Empeior Francis Joseph visited Nicholas II at St Peters- 
burg Friendly convex sations took place which resulted m 
an important Austro-Russian Balkan agreement It was at 
this tune that Russia was embaikmg more actively on her 

13 Nelidov’s project of 1S96-97, first hinted at anonjniously by E J 
Dillon, and then bj se\oral memoir writers, has recently been confirmed 
b 3 '’ documents published by the Bolshevists See E J Dillon, The 
Echpse of Rxissia (N Y, 191S), pp 231-244, S I Witte, Memoirs (Garden 
City, 1921), pp 1S6-1S9, Baron Rosen, Forli/ Years of Diplomacxj (N Y, 
1922), I, ch MV, M Pokio\ski, “Russko-germanskie otnoslieniia” [Russo- 
German relations], m Kiasnyi Ailhiv, I, ch i (1922), part of which is 
publishd m German translation, “Lange ohne Nachiicht,” in KSF, IV, 
175-181 (Mar, 1926), G N Trubetzkoi, liiisslaiid als Grossmacht (Stutt- 
gart, 1913), pp 161-162 Sazonov refers to it in his report to the Tsar 
of Nov 23/Dec 6, 1913, in LN, II, 367 That Gcimanj'^ got wind of 
Nelidov’s plan is evident fiom GP, XII, 67-69 Piobably one reason 
that Russia did not dare to carrj’- out Nclidov’s plan was the fear of offend- 
ing her French ally, for nine hundred jmars France had had laige in- 
terests in the Eastern Mediterranean which she did not care to see jeop- 
ardized by a too active advance even of her oivn ally Hanotau\, who 
had served as secretarj-' at the French embassy in Constantinople, 
had often said to the German Ambassador at Pans “La question 
des detroits nous touche de trop pres et j’espere tou jours que la Russie 
n’y touchera pas, car cela pourrait devenir trop gros pour nousl” (Mun- 
ster to Holstein April 25, 1896 , G P , XII, 51) 
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policy of economic and political penetration in the Far 
East, and wished to be fieed from possible complications in 
the Balkans In case hci aggressive attitude in Manchuria 
should lead to tiouble with China or Japan, it was impor- 
tant that her Balkan real should not be endangered from 
the side of Austria, oi otheiwisc In the spring of 1897, 
therefore, consequent upon Fiancis Joseph’s visit, the 
Austrian and Russian foieign ministers exchanged friendly 
notes dedal mg m favor of the status quo in the Balkans, 
and assertmg then intentions to pursue “a policy of per- 
fect harmony ’’yAustiia resericd her claims to Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and expiessed herself in favor of an inde- 
pendent Albania. The status of Constantinople and the 
Straits, "having an eminently European character,” was 
not to be modified by any separate Austro-Russian ar- 
rangements By this agreement the Balkan question was 
said to be "pui^n ice ” )and for a decade the tension between 
the rival aims of Russia and Austria was in fact somewhat 
relieved 

But it would be a mistake to assume, as most writers do, 
that Russia had ‘abandoned, even temporarily, the consid- 
eration of her ambitions in tlie Near East while piessmg 
her imperialist pohey in the Far East This misconception 
arose largely from the inspired Russian Pi ess and from 
misinformed persons who believed that the Russian Beai 
had shifted his appetite completely to the plains ofi 
Manchuria In reality, tliough the Tsar and his ministers 
talked of “Port Arthur,” they were at the same tune 
thmlang of “Constantinople ” Of this there are several 
mdications 

I 

j 

14 Notes of Goluchowski and Muraviev of May 8 and 17, 1897, Prib- 
ram, pp 78-82, GP , XII, 273-305 For further efforts to extend Austro- 
Russian Harmony in the Balkans by the Murzsteg Program, the Neu- 
trality Declaration of 1904, and the Macedonian reform plans of 1904- 
1907, see Pribram, p 98, GP, XVHI, 85A05, XXII, 3-8, 19-522, and 
British Documents, I, 281 f , 295^305 
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In 1899, Muiaviev, the Russian Ministci of Foieign 
Affaiis, uneasy at the rapid giowth of Geiman activity in 
Turkey and the beneficial effect which it might have upon 
the Sick Man’s health, spoke bluntly to the Geiman Am- 
bassador about Russia’s “e\clusive claim to Constantino- 
ple”; and added, “Aheady the Tsai’s Government must now 
have a watchful eye that no other Power assumes a domi- 
natmg position on the Bosphoius ” He then tried to bluff’ 
Germany into signing a written agreement guaianteeing 
the Bosphoius to Russia, he threatened that he would come 
to an undei standing with England, if Germany refused 
But Bulow prefeired to adhere to Germanj^’s traditional 
policy of declarmg that Germany did not oppose Russia’s 
aspirations at the Stiaits (because he felt sure that Eng- 
land would still do so) , but he was unwiUmg to put any- 
thing into writing, for fear that Russia might reveal 
it to England, and thus endanger Anglo-German good 
relations 

In 1900 Muraviev drew up a long secret memorandum, 
for discussion by the army and navy authoiities, in which 
he urged the pieparation of measmes by which Russia 
might at any given moment take possession of the sliores of 
the Bosphoius; and the Sultan must be pi evented fiom 
doing anything wdiich wmuld strengthen his position on the 
Straits 

On March 1, 1903, General Kuropatkm, the Minister of 
War, noted in his diary 

I told Whtte that our Tsai has giandiose plans in Ins 

head to captuie Manchuria for Russia, and to annex Korea 

He IS dreaming also of bunging Tibet under his dominion. 

15 GP, XIV, 550 

10 GP, XIV, 531-563, especially No 4022 

IT M Pokrovski, “Tsarskaia diplomatna o zadachaldi Rossii na 
Vostoke V 1900 g” [Imperial diplomacy concerning Russia’s aims in 
the East in 1900], m Krasnyi Arkhiv, XVIII (1926), pp, 3-29, especially 
pp 9-11 and 17 
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He desires to take Persia, and to seize not only the Bos- 
phorus but also the Dardanelles 

In the spring of 1904, Izvolski, who had just been trans- 
ferred from Tokio to Copenhagen, was already contemplat- 
ing a revolution in Russian diplomacy the abandonment 
of the long-standing Asiatic conflict with England in favor 
of an entente which he hoped would enable Russia to open 
the Straits for her own war vessels In one of his fiist 
conversations with Kmg Edward VII at Copenhagen (which 
m view of Sir Edward Goschen’s presence was something 
more than a purely private and personal talk), Izvolski 
set forth his views about Russia’s necessities for a free 
passage of the Straits King Edward rephed that the 
closure of the Straits was not ''absolute and eternal,” but 
that for the moment British public opinion was so abso- 
lutely opposed to any openmg of the Straits that he cotild 
not and would not at present do anythmg m defiance 
of it^^ 

Similarly, in the later negotiations for the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement of 1907, at least so far as they were 
carried on by Benckendorff, the Russian Ambassador m 
London, Izvolski agam tried to carry out his fond hope of 
openmg the Straits He did this by offering the concession, 
imusual for Russian diplomacy, that England and the other 
Powers might send their vessels of war through the Dar- 
danelles, but not mto the Black Sea Russia would thus 

^^Krasnyt ArLhiv, 11, 31 (1923) Six weeks earlier he had writtea 
m his diary (Jan 5/18, ibid, p 20) “I emphasized [to the Tsar] the 
necessity of shifting our mam attention from the Far Bast to the West. 
The Tsar formulated at something like this not to take our eyes off the 
East, but to pay the greatest attention to the West ” 

19 Ph Crozier, “L’Autriche et I’Avant-guerre,” in Revue de France^ 
April 1, 1921, p 276, cj also Izvolski, Memoirs (London, 1920), pp 20 
81ff , Lee, King Edward VII, II, 283ff , and GP , XIX, 177 ff, 188 

20 The proposal “which Count Benckendorff had discussed with me 
at the time of the Anglo-Russian Convention had been that, while 
Russia should have egress from the Black Sea through the Straits other 
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retain her Qnare clausum, while Russia and England would 
share equally in the favoiable position which their fleets 
would have for exei cising control over Constantinople and 
the Dardanelles But Sir Edwaid Giey, in view of British 
public opinion and tlie fact that other Powei s had a right 
to be consulted in any modification of the Straits treaties^ 
did not want any mention to be made of the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles in the Anglo-Russian Convention 
which dealt piunarily with tlie Middle East So Izvolski 
failed to induce England to abandon her tiaditional atti- 
tude. Thereupon Izvolski decided to turn to Baron Aehren- 
thal and seek a solution of the Straits Question thiough 
cooperation witli Austria. 


THE BUCHLATJ B^mGAHST OF SEPTEIMBER, 1908 

VIn 1906 the direction of Foreign Affairs m Russia and in 
Austria passed into the hands respectively of two men who 
lepresented more aggiessive and ambitious policies than 
their predecessors. At St Peteisburg, Alexander Izvolski^ 
shrewd, subtle, proud, belonging to the Russian lural no- 
bihty but supposed to be a great admirei of British Liberal- 
ism,^wished to wm back for Russia m the Ballvans the 
prestige which she had recently lost m her disastrous ad- 


Powers should ha've liberty to send their vessels of war into the Straits 
without going into the Black Sea,” Grey to Nicolson, Oct 14, 190S, 
Grey, I, 179 Izvolski also savs there had been negotiations with Eng- 
land twice concerning the Straits, "une fois par I'lntermediaire de Benck- 
endorff, et la seconde fois par nion inteimediaire, lors de nion sejour a 
Londres, en automne 190S,” LN, I, 148, Stie\c, I, 163, MFR, p 122 
And Hintze, Emperor William’s personal lepresentative in Russia, gath- 
ered from Sir Aithur Nicolson that the Stiaits question had been dis- 
cussed in connection uith the Anglo-Russian Convention negotiations 
(GP, XXII, 80-81, note, XXVI, 127, 218-219, note) We may there- 
fore reject as untrue both Viscount Giey’s later statement that “the 
question of the Straits was not mixed up with those Anglo-Russian nego- 
tiations about Persia” (Grey, I, 159), and Izvolski’s “particular assur- 
ance” to Aehrenthal in September, 1907, “that he had not spoken of the 
question to the English” (GP, XXII 80-81), for Benckendorff’s equally 
untrue denial, see G P , XXV. 306 
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venture in the Far East At Vienna, Baron Aehrenthal, 
energetic, ambitious, the courtier-aristocrat, fished to free 
Austria from the excessive dependence on Germany which 
had characterized his predecessor’s policy He wished to 
strengthen the Dual Monarchy in the Balkans, ^by puttmg 
an end to tlie Serbian danger which he believed threatened 
to disrupt the Hapsburg Empire 
^Here were two pohtical adventurers, equally ready to 
fish in troubled waters to satisfy their ambitions, even to 
the extent of upsetting international treaties and endanger- 
mg the peace of Europe'NOn Aehrenthal has usually fallen 
the odium for the Bosnian “Annexation Crisis” of 1908-09, 
but recently published Russian and German documents in- 
dicate that Izvolski had quite as much to do with the mitia- 
tion of this plan for modif3ung the Treaty of Berhn as did 
Aehrenthal 

few days after signing the Convention of _1907 with 
England and thus reheving Russia from the danger of com- 
phcations in the Middle East, Izvolski visited Vienna^ He 
was decorated with the Grand Cross of the Order of St 
Stephen, received in audience by Francis Joseph, and had a 
long conversation with Aehrenthal He hinted very con- 
fidentially that he intended to solve the Straits Question in 
the manner desired by Russia, which was true, and he par- 
ticularly assured Austria that he had not spoken of the 
question to the Enghsh, which was untrue He went 
on to tell Aehrenthal 

Russia has lost Manchuria with Port Arthur and thereby 
the access to the sea in the East The main point for Rus- 
sia’s military and naval expansion of power lies henceforth 
in the Black Sea From there Russia must gain an access to 
the Mediterranean 22 

21 GP , XXII, 76, 79 ff , and preceding note 
23 GP, XXn, 83 f 
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Aehrenthal thanked hun for his confidence, but, follow- 
ing Bismarck^ earlier advice to take a reserved attitude 
until Bussia should show her hand and declare more defi- 
nitely her intentions, gave a dilatory and non-committal 
reply He^^e^ely remaiked that it was a difficult problem, 
and that if the Straits Question weie really opened up, 
Austria v ould want to define her attitude, adding 

I beg you to inform me in good time before the moment 
comes for putting the Russian plans into action, precisely 
as I should feel myself under obligations to inform the Rus- 
sian Government in case Ausb^-ja-Hungary should ever in- 
tend to annex Bosnia and Heizegovina 

Shortly afterwards Aehrenthal told Conrad, the Aus- 
trian Chief of Staff, that Russia, havmg limited her policy 
in Asia, “will now take up agam her Western Balkan pohcy 
' and demand freedom of the Straits for Russian vessels, "^t 
not for others”, and the two discussed the annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina as possible compensation for con- 
ceding the freedom of the Straits to Russia Here then 
at Vienna, in September, 1907, in the confidential conver- 
sation of Izvolski and Aehrenthal, was foresliadowed the 
bargain which was struck between them at Buchlau just a 
year later 

Izvolski apparently did not proceed immediately with 
his plans, possibly because of Aehrenthars reserved attitude 
and because of England’s known opposition to them But a 
few months later, after Aehrenthal had “thrown a bomb 
between his legs” by his statement in the Delegations of 

23 G P , XXII, 81, 84 24 Conrad, I, 513 f , 528, 530 

25 "C’est une bombe qu’il m’a jetee entre les jambes,” said IzvolsL-i 
to the German Ambassador m St Petersburg, referring to Aehrenthal’s 
announcement of the Sanjak railway project, GP, XXV, 313 Izvolski 
at once countered with a Danube- Adriatic railway project which would 
cut Austria’s projected line at right angles, and greatly benefit Serbia 
by giving her direct access to the sea On these rival railway projects 
see GP, XXV, 281-382, Schwertfeger, Zur Europaischen Pohtik, III, 
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Austria’s desire foi a railway from Sarajevo to Mitrovitza, 
to comiect up with the jMacedonian and Greek lailways, 
Izvolski took up again Nelidov’s idea of accomplishing 
Russia’s historic mission by foice rather than by diplomacy 
In a secret Ministerial Conference of February 3, 190S, he 
pomted out that if Russia contmued the passive defensive 
policy of 1897 of leaving the Balkan Question on ice, Russia 
“runs the risk of losmg all at once the fruits of her centurj’-- 
long efforts, ceasing to play the role of a Great Power, and 
falling into the position of a second-rate State to which no 
one pays attention ” After calling attention to the situa- 
tion in the Caucasus, Persia, and the Balkans, and also to 
Russia’s recent rapprochement with England, he suggested 
that joint Anglo-Russian military action in Turkey “offered 
an extremely attractive prospect, which might lead to daz- 
zhng results and to the reahzation of Russia’s historic mis- 
sion m the Near East ” But this would involve the whole 
Turkish and Near Eastern Question He, therefore, sought 
the advice of the other Ministers as to how far they could 
back up an active aggressive policy 

In reply General Pahtsyn, Chief of the General Staff, 
said he had urged three months earlier the use of force m 
the Caucasus, but that now the situation no longer de- 
manded it, he called attention to Russia’s military unpre- 
paredness General Pohvanov, of the War Ministry, agreed 
with him that “Russia lacks artiUery, machine guns, uni- 
forms The restoration of order, of complete order in the 
army and fortresses, wiU take stupendous sums and much 
time ” The Minister of Marine confessed that the Black 
Sea Fleet was not ready for war, needing sailors, coal, am- 
munition, guns, and mines M Kokovtsev, the Finance 
Minister, complained that neither he nor the whole Council 
had been kept mformed of Izvolski’s warlike and expensive 

64-72, Conrad, I, 555, G Giolitti, Memoirs of My Life (London. 1923L 
pp 207 211 
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plans; he was energetically opposed to military action in 
Persia and to pulling chestnuts out of the fiie for Foreign 
Powers, such a policy would not be understood in Russia, 
“and it IS also not clear whom we should be defending in 
Persia ” As to the BaUcans, the question was still more 
serious, he would limit Russia’s action to the possible pro- 
tection of Bulgaiia in case of a Turco-Bulgarian war. 
Meanwhile money must be raised by every means for re- 
organizing the army and nav}’' and making adequate mih- 
tai}'- preparations 

Izvolski therefore again emphasized the unfavorable 
consequences of a strictly defensive pohcy But Premier 
Stolypm summed up the discussion by declaring that 
Izvolski must not count on support for an aggressive and 
adventurous pohcy at piesent Otherwise a new revolution 
might break out m Russia and endanger the dynasty “But 
aftei some years, when we have secured complete quiet, 
Russia can speak again as in the past ” 

At present she must limit heiself to what could be ac- 
complished by the diplomatic skill of the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs In approving this policy of avoiding war for 
the piesent, and preparing foi the future, Nicholas II noted 
in pencil “God helps those vho help themselves ” 

Unable to get unanimous Russian backing for active 
militaiy measures, Izvolski then turned again to Aehren- 
thal and Austria, to secuie by diplomacy a more modest 
part of Russia’s Historic Mission — the opening of the 
Straits for the Russian wai ships of the future A year be- 
fore he had tiied to win England’s consent to this as part 
of the Anglo-Russian Entente, but without success 

Count Aehrenthal on his side had been secretly consider- 

20 Protocol of the Ministerial Council of Jan 21/Feb 3, 1908, 
printed by M Pokrovski, Drei Konfercnzen (Berlin, 1920), pp 17-31, and 
in part by Adamov, Konsiantmopol t Prohvy, I, 8ff , cf also Polivanov’e 
diary [in Russian], quoted by G Frantz, Rxissland auj dem Wege sut 
Kaiaslrovhe (Berlin 1926), pp 7-10 
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mg for some months the desirability of convertmg the occu- 
pation of Bosnia and Herzegovma into full ownership, both 
on account of administrative diflSculties and of the growing 
danger of the "Greater Serbia” propaganda 

The admmistration of Bosnia was in the hands of a 
military governor (Landeschej) , but his authority was re- 
stricted at every pomt by a civihan assistant (Ziviladlatus) 
■on the spot, who lepresented the supreme authoiity of the 
Austro-Hungarian Joint Mmister of Finance in Vienna 
By the Dual Compact m 1867 the Hapsburg Monaichy 
could acquire no territory except by the common consent 
of both halves of the Monarchy This was one of the lea- 
sons why, m 1878, Bosnia and Herzegovma had been merely 
“occupied” jointly by Austria-Hungary, instead of being 
directly annexed to Austria It was also the reason the 
administration of the provinces had been placed under the 
Austro-Hungarian Joint Minister of Finance This Minis- 
ter, however, occupied u ith other matters and far away in 
Vienna, was often out of touch with the exact situation in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina In consequence he often sent or- 
ders to his representatives there, wdiich conflicted with the 
views of the military governor on the spot The result 
was frequent friction between the Landeschej and the 
Ziviladlatus 

Though the Hapsburgs had done much, during the 
period of occupation, for the material improvement of 
Bosnia and Herzegovma, by building roads, establishing 
schools, and enforcing order, tliere was also much in their 
administration which could be justly criticized, and they 
had failed to win the loyalty of aU the inhabitants The 
Mohammedans, and most of the Roman Catholic elements 
in the population, were fairly well disposed, but the great 
majority of the Greek Orthodox Serbs were persistently 
hostile 

With the outbreak of the Turkish Revolution, the ad 
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mmistrative and revolutionary dangers threatened to be- 
come more serious The Young Turks, who had announced 
the calling of a democratic paihament for the whole Turkish 
Empire, might demand that representatives from Bosnia 
should sit in it They might even seek to nulhfy the Aus- 
trian occupation which had existed smce 1878 Moreover, 
if war should break out between Austria and Turkey, would 
it be the duty of the Bosnians to fight on the side of their 
“sovereign,” the Sultan, or on the side of the actual Aus- 
trian rulers of the district? The situation offered an ex- 
cellent opportunity for anti-Austnan agitation, and the 
“Greater Serbia’ propaganda made the most of it By 
annexing Bosnia and Herzegovina, Aehrenthal hoped to 
put an end once and for all to any doubts that the provinces 
were to belong to Austria-Hungary.- ’’ 
x/fhe sudden Young Turk Revolution of 1908, and the 
vista of uncertain possibilities which it opened, seemed to 
both Izvolski and Aehrenthal to offer a favorable oppor- 
tunity for a mutually advantageous bargain at Turkey’s 
expense Russia might settle the “Straits Questio^ by 
securing the right to send Russian w’arships through 
the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles jTand Austria might 
stiengthen her position in Bosnia aim Herzegovm^ by 
converting the occupation which she had enjoyed for thirty 
years into a direct annexation. This was the substance of 
an aide-memoire which Izvolski sent to Aehrenthal on July 
2, 1908,-® in connection with the negotiations concerning the 
Sanjak and the Danube-Adriatic railway projects Aehren- 
thal was dehghted with Izvolski’s proposal, which fell m so 
nicely with his own plans. In order to arrange the details 

27 Conrad, I, 13-28, 87-109, 170-4 , 518-524, 527-9, 540-3, 557, GP, 
XX^^I, 1-22, Fieiherr von Musulm, Das Haus am Ballplatz (Munich 
1924) , p 163 ff , Brandenburg, pp 261-269 (Eng trans , pp 305-314) , 
Stephan, Count Burian, Ansina in Dissolution (N Y, 1925), pp 265-310 

28 Conrad, I, 107 f , printed, with Aehrenthal’s reply of Aug 27, 
bGP, XXVI, 190-195 
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of the bargain, he invited the Russian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to a meeting at Count Berchtold’s castle at Buchlau 
m Moravia 

As (the conversations between Izvolski and Aehrenthal 
at Buchlau on September 15. 1908. took place without v it- 
nesses or definite agreements m writing drawn up on the 
spot, conflicting versions arose a few weeks later, when the 
bargam did not turn out as had been anticipate^ Izvolski 
declared that he had been tucked and misrepiesented 
But the facts can be stated v ith considerably certainty, on 
the basis of what each Minister stated private^ to third 
parties within a few days Izvolski assented to the Aus- 
trian annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and Aehren- 
thal to the opening of the Straits to Russian ships of war,'' 
Aehrenthal also promised to abandon his Sanjak railway 
project and all intentions of extending Austrian influence 
toward Salonica, and to withdraw the Austrian militaiy 
garrisons from the Sanjak of Novi Bazar As these changes 
modified important terms of the Treaty of Berlin, Izvolski 
thought that they would have to be confirmed by a Con- 
ference of the Powers which had signed the Treaty To 
this Aehrenthal apparently did not object at the time 
Less important points discussed and agreed upon were the 
abolition of Austiia’s rights over the Montenegrin coast, 
the annexation of Crete to Gieece, and acquiescence m the 
independence of Bulgaria, if Prince Ferdinand should 
finally decide to proclaim hunself full sovereign The one 
important matter which was not made definite, and gave 
rise to endless and bitter controveisy, was the date at which 
these changes were to be made and published Aehrenthal 
claims to have told Izvolsla explicitly that the annexation 
of Bosnia would have to be made prior to the meeting of 
the Austro-Hungarian Delegations, which was fixed for 
October 8, when he would have to make a public state 

20 GP, XXVI, 25-64 
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inent®° Izvolski, however, got the impression that the 
Austrian Minister would merely lay the annexation plan 
before the Delegations for consideration, not that he would 
mfoiin them of it as a fait accompli He seems to have 
anticipated that this bargain would meet with some serious 
difficulties, and he evidently did not expect that Aehren- 
tlial vould take any definite steps until the substance of 
the Buchlau conversations had been confirmed m writing. 
Later, after the annexation, he complained bitterly that 
Aehrenthal was ‘ffio gentleman,” and had ‘'broken faith” 
in proceeding so speedily with the annexation 

Possibly at Buchlau Aehrenthal had not made up ins 
mmd exactly as to his procedure But by September 26 he 
had evidently decided to act quickly, for he sent Bulow a 
long private letter informing him of the Buchlau agreement 
and justifying his own part in it, but not indicating any 
date for the annexation On September 29 personal letters 

30 Tschirschky, German Ambassador at Vienna to Bulow, Nov 2, 
1908 , G P , XXVI, 31 note, 234 See also G P , XXVI, 35 ff , 186 ff , 228 S , 
307 ff, 837, and note 61 below. H Fnedjung, Zeitalter des Impenalismus, 
II, 226 ff , Th von Sosnosky, Die Balkanpohiik Oesterreich-Ungams seit 
1886, II, i67 fi , L Molden, Alois Graf Aehrenthal, p 59 ff , and Eduard 
Ritter von Stemitz, “Iswolski und die Besprecliungen in Buchlau,” in KSi<, 
V, 1151-1179, Dec, 1927, aho Count Berchtold, “Russia, Austria and the 
World War,” in Contemporary Remeiv, CXXXIII, 422 ff, Apiil, 1928 

31 For ins first expectations see G P , XX\H, 35 ff , 55 ff , for his 
later complaints, GP, XXVI, 118 ff, 135 f, 147 ff, 180 ff, 206 ff, 235 ff, 
396 ff , and below, note 75 See also Ph Crozier, “L’Autriche et I’Avant- 
guerre,” in Revue de France, Apnl 15, 1921, pp 566-574, and the anony- 
mous articles in the Fortnightly Remew for Sept and Nov , 1909, “Baron 
Aehrenthal and M Iswolski Diplomatic Enigmas” and "M Iswolski and 
Count von Aehrenthal A Rectification,” the first inspired by Izvolski, 
and the second inspired by Aehrenthal and ivritten by Mr E J Dillon 
after a visit with Count Berchtold at Buchlau — a fact which soon gave 
nee to an unpleasant scene between Berchtold and Izvolski (c/ GP, 
XXVII, 442-446, J von Szilas^, Der Untergang der Donau-Monarchie, 
194ff), Geoiges Louis, Carnets, I, 66-69, 115 

32 G P , XXVI, 35-39 Two days later Aehrenthal told the German 
Ambassador m Vienna that “circumstances might compel him to begin 
even in the very immediate future with the accomplishment” of his 
annexation plans, the circumstances to which he referred were the propa- 
gandist agitation of the Serbians and the probability that Prince Ferdi* 
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from Emperor Fiancis Joseph, to bfe presented on October 
5 to the rulers of the leading states, ere sent to the Aus- 
trian ambassadors abroad The fetters announced that he 
would proclaim tlie annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
on October 7 

IMeanwhile Izvolski, not expecting that Aehienthal 
would act so precipitately with a fait accompli, started on a 
leisurely tour to sound the Powers on the Buchlau bargain 
and to secure their consent thereto On September 26, at 
Berchtesgaden, he sav Schoen, the German Secretary of 
State for Foieign Affairs, and emphasized the difficulties 
which Serbia v as hkely to make, adding that he thought a 
European Congress v ould be necessary to sanction the new 
arrangements Schoen listened, and indicated tliat perhaps 
Germany would expect some services in return for consent- 
ing to the opening of the Straits On September 29 and 
30, at Desio, Izvolski took Til tom into the secret This 
was the first definite information that the Itahan Minister 
had had of the unpending changes, and his feelings were 
hui t He straightway begged urgently at Vienna for a post- 
ponement of the annexation, but his prayer fell on deaf 
ears, and was overtaken by the course of events Though 
indignant at Aehre nthaFs i^htan. plans and silence m regard 
to them, (Tittoni w^willing enough to satisfy Izvolski s 
ambitions in regard to the Straits in return for a favoiable 
attitude on Russia’s pait toward Italy’s eventual seizuie of 
Tnpolis ') In the communique issued to the press on the 
Desio mxerview and in Tittoni’s speech m Parliament on 
December 4, 1908, emphasis was laid on the complete har- 

nand of Bulgaria -was about to proclaim his independence of Turkey, 
tbtd, 43 f 

33 G P , XXVI, 97-101 , for Francis Joseph’s letter to Nicholas 11, 
see Krasnyi ArLhiv, X, 42-43 (1925) and KSF, IV, 23S-240 (April, 1926; 
Since Ferdinand of Bulgaria proclaimed his independence on Oct 5, 
Aehrenthal humedly notified Turkey of the Bosnian annexation on Oct 
6, one day earlier than the date announced in the Emperor’s letteri 
(GP.XXVT 112; 
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mony of ^usso-Italiaij) views — which was set down in a 
formal ^ntten agreement at Racconigi thirteen months 
later, in October, 1909^0 

From Desio Izvolski started for France At Meaux, just 
before his tram reached Pans, he bought a newspaper and 
was startled at the indications that Aehienthal and Prince 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria appeared about to put into immediate 
effect part of the plans which had been discussed at 
Buchlau The news was confirmed by a letter from 
Aehrenthal which was handed to him upon his arrival at 
Pans 


THE BOSNIAN CRISIS OF 1908-1909 

In Serbia the news caused great indignation and excite- 
ment Newspaper ''extras” bitterly denounced the infrmge- 
ment of the Tieaty of Berhn and demanded preparations 
for a life and death struggle against Austria Only thus 
could the Powers be aroused to support Serbia Serbian 
Ministers assumed that war was inevitable The Skup- 
shtina was hurriedly called together, credits were voted for 
war , pi epai ations for mobilization were made^ armed irreg- 
ular bands, the famous "Comitadjis,” were foimed; and the 
"National Defense” (Narodna Odhrana) society was estab- 

34 GP, XXVI, 43, 55-64, XXVII, 319 ff, 399 ff Writing on Nov 
4, 1909, Iz\olski speaks of this identity of Russo-Italian views on Balkan 
questions between himself and Tittoni as having been formulated “nearly 
two years ago”, ihx-d , p 424, Siebeit-Schreiner, p 151 /This Desio 
intenuew and earlier negotiations concerning the Sanjak railway project 
may explain Giolitti’s curious mistake {Memoirs of My Life, London, 
1923, pp 202-204) in giving 1907, mstead of 1909, as the date of the 
Racconigi baigain 

35 Crozier, op cit , p 571 The Austnan Ambassador at Pans, hear- 
ing that President Fallieres would be out of town on Oct 5, decided to 
present Francis Joseph’s letter to him on Oct 3 under strict secrecy, 
but Pichon at once telegraphed the news to the French ambassadors 
abroad and something of it leaked out to the French papers (Crozier 
p 567f , GP, XXVI, lOlf) 

36 Report of Austrian Charge d’Affaires in Belgrade, 9 PM, October 
b, 1908, Conrad, I, 113, GP, XXVI, 2475 
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lishocl by leading citizens to prevent the annexation 
Prince George Karageorgevitch hastened to Russia to beg 
help from the Tsai, and vas soon followed by Pashitch, the 
powerful leader of the pro-Russian Radicals Milov ano- 
vitch, the Serbian Piemicr and Minister of Foreign Affaiis, 
started on a toui of the European capitals to secure assis- 
tance in preventing Aehrenthal from taking sovereign pos- 
session of the two provinces, which w'ere regarded as the 
verj’- heart of the hoped-for future South Slav Kingdom. 

But while Serbian Ministers protested loudly in one 
breath against the wicked infraction of the Treaty, in the 
next they suggested “autonomy” for Bosnia and Herze- 
govma, and “territorial compensations” for their owm 
Kmgdom They urged the partition of the Sanjak betw^een 
Serbia and Montenegro This would connect these two Slav 
countries by a common boundary and form a barrier against 
further penetration by Austria to the South , it was part of 
the region through which the projected Danube-Adnatic 
railway would run, givmg Serbia direct access to the sea, 
and cuttmg off Aehrenthal’s projected railway to Salonica 
at right angles What would the Powers do for Serbia? 
And in particular what would Russia, the Protectress of 
the Slavs, do? 

Izvolski was now^ in great embarrassment. He feared 
that Aehrenthal was about to secure the advantages of Aus- 
tria’s half of the Buchlau bargain, before he had gotten 
French and English consent to Russia’s half Therefore he 
did not want the Serbians to stir up trouble until he had the 
Straits safely in his pocket So he told the Serbians to keep 
quiet for the moment, and wait for a confeience of the 
Powers 

37 Stanojevitch, 47, for further details, see below, Vol II, ch ii, "The 
Assassination Plot ” 

38 Reports of Vesnitch from Pans, Oct 5, of Milov anovitoh from 
London, Oct 29, and of Pashitch from St Petersburg Nov' 25, 190S, 
Bogitohevitch, 1475 (French edition, 1925, p 171 ff), GP XX'VJ 
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You Serbians surely cannot be thinking of driving Aus- 
tria-Hungai}’’ out of Bosnia and Herzegovina by force of 
arms And we Russians, on the other hand, cannot wage 
war on Austiia on account of these proiinces I have 
foreseen this step of Austria-Hungary’s, and it did not sur- 
prise me For that reason I made our acceptance of it de- 
pendent upon her renunciation of her rights to the Sanjak of 
Novi Bazar, and then will follow the revision or alteration 
of the Treaty of Berlin, which we shall demand, upon this 
occasion Serbia, too, will be able to present her wishes as 
regal ds the rectification of her frontieis . T do not un- 
derstand jmur state of agitation In leality you lose noth- 
ing, but gain something — our support I trust that the 
Serb people in Bosnia and Herzegovina will continue as 
hitherto their cultuial activity for their own renaissance, 
and, awake as they are, it will never be possible to dena- 
tionalize them 39 

But Izvolski soon found that in Paris he could get no 
effective backing for his piojected opening of the Straits. 
M Pichon w^as “sympathetic” but non-committal, wishing 
first to know what England’s attitude w^ould be'^° On 
crossing the Channel, Izvolski discovered, to his great 
chagrm, that England w^as still opposed to it, in spite of the 
more intimate relations which he expected fiom the Entente 
of 1907 Sir Edwmrd Grey tactfully told him that a request 
for opening the Straits wms “fair and leasonable,” and not 
objectionable “m principle,” provided they w’-eie opened “on 
terms of perfect equality to all,” z e , including the Eng- 
hsh But Grey was absolutely opposed to Izvolski’s proj'ect, 
which consisted in opening the Straits to Russian wmi ships, 
while leaving them still closed against wmr vessels of the 
other Great Poweis Any such puiely one-sided modifica- 
tion of existing treaties, exclusively for the benefit of the 
Russians, wmuld give them in time of war “the advantage 
of having the wdiole of the Black Sea as an inviolable harbor, 

39 Report of Vesnitcli, Serbian Minister in Pans, of conversation vith 
Izvolski, Oct 5, 1908, Bogitchevitch, 151-154, and m the same strain, 
Prmce Urusov to Simitch at Vienna, Oct 10, ibid, 154-156 
^oLN I 145 f GP,XXVI 133-136 
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from Tillich ciuisers and commerce desti overs could issue, 
and retire at v ill fi oni pm suit by a belligei ent ” Any modi- 
fication of the existing tieaties closing the Straits to war- 
ships “must be one which would contain such an element 
of lecipiocity as wmuld, in the event of war, place belliger- 
ents on an equal footing” This, of course, wms not at 

all what Izvolski intended Like Saburov thirty years 
earlier he wanted to have the door to Constantinople and the 
Black Sea bolted fiom the inside, so that Russia, and no 
one else, could open and lock it at pleasure In vain he 
tried to frighten Giey into accepting his proposal by hinting 
that a refusal might break up the Anglo-Russian Entente 
“M Izvolski wmnt on to say that the present was a most 
critical moment It might either consolidate and strengthen 
the good relations between England and Russia, or it might 
upset them altogether His own position wms at stake, for 
he was entirely bound up wuth the pohcy of a good under- 
standing with England, w^hicli he had advocated agamst all 
opposition ” 

Izvolski now began to lose all hope of securing the open- 
mg of the Straits to Russian wmi ships after all If he could 
not secure his half of the Buchlau bargain, perhaps it would 
still be possible to thwart Aehrenthal, by insisting tliat the 
annexation question be laid before a Conference of the 
Signatory Powers Unless he succeeded in this, he would 
have to confess to a humiliatmg diplomatic defeat and a 
severe loss of personal prestige Already the Pan-Slavs m 
Russia had begun to criticize him angrily and bitterly for 
bemg outwitted by Aehrenthal, for allowing Prince Fer- 
dinand to assert his independence unaided instead of receiv- 
mg it from the hands of the Tsar, and especially for having 
sacrificed the Orthodox Slavs of Bosnia to the Romanist 

■^1 Grey ’a memorandum to Izvolslvi, Oct 14, 1908, MPR, p 530, 
LN, II, 458 

■42 Grey to Nicolson, Oct 14, 1908, Grey, I, 178 Cf also GP , XXVI, 
140, 144, 14911, 15711, 17311, 195 f 
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, sovereignty of the Hapsburgs Even one of his own ambas- 
sadors did not hesitate to denounce the folly of his superior 
for raising the Straits Question and foi his leisurely tour of 
Europe after Buchlau instead of returning to Russia, the 
whole affair might cause Izvolski’s fall from office 

M Izvolski IS undoubtedly very intelligent and highly 
cultivated, but unfoitunately he is weighed down by exces- 
sive irritability and pride An unfavorable newspaper ar- 
ticle costs him his night’s rest In his combinations he is 
too subtle and tricky, so that he often does not see the 
forest for the trees and what is simplest All his arrange- 
ments aim only at the enhancement of his personal prestige 
His eventual successor will be M Charykov “*3 

Izvolski, therefore, in view of his weakened position at 
home and his failure at Pans and London, began to pre- 
tend to die Serbians, m spite of what he had just said to 
M Vesnitch m Pans, that he had never approved Austria’s 
annexation of Bosnia While still in London he “did not 
conceal his vexation at Austria, and protested most energet 
icaUy against the affirmation that he had given his appioval 
to the annexation ” He declared that he would do every- 
thmg to protect Serbian interests and secure compensation 
for them Stopping at Berlin on his way home from 
Pans and London, he denounced Austria in still stronger 
terms to Milovanovitch “He condemned Austria-Hun- 
gary, which has entiiely lost the confidence of Russia and 
of the Western Powers, he expressed the conviction and 
the hope that her action in this affair would be avenged 
upon her m a sanguinary manner ” But in Berhn he found 
that Germany was film m supporting her Austrian ally’s 
refusal to submit the annexation to a Conference unless its 

43 Remarks of Muraviev at Rome, as reported by Monts to Bulow, 
Oct 25, 1908, GP, XXVI, 220 On the feeling in. St Petersburg, ibid, 
pp 124-129, 169-173, 199, 235-239, 265 ff 

44 Report of Gruitch from London, October 13, 1908, Bogitchevitch, 
157-161 
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decisions, including recognition of the annexation, uere 
agreed upon beforehand In the face of this opposition, he 
now feared tliat he might not be able to thuart Austria, 
by insisting on a Conference, without endangering the peace 
of Europe For such a conflict he kne^^ *that Russia was 
wholly unprepared Therefore, he told the Serbians to 
avoid war for the present, but intimated to them, that, even 
if the annexation w^as allowed to stand, it need not be 
regarded as a final settlement 

His [Izvolski's] policy was directed toward a goal, 
wdiicli, after liquidation of all Russian questions outside of 
Europe, would lend Russia on to her European objectives, 
Serbia w’as an important factor m this polic}’^ as a center 
of the Southern Slavs Bosnia was, in the opinion of Russia 
and Western Europe, now' more certainly assured to Serbia 
than ever, even if the Annexation should be recognized, 
Serbia must take the first steps toward the realization of 
her national tasks in the direction of the Sanjak and Bos- 
nia For the present a conflict must be avoided, as the 
ground had not yet been prepared cither militarily or diplo- 
maticallj' If Seibia brought on a war, Russia would have 
to abandon her, and she would be vanquished, although this 
W'ould be a very severe blow, not only for the Russian na- 
tional sentiment, but also for Russian interests and future 
plans 

In the course of the next four months Izvolski’s embar- 
rassment increased But he continued to encourage the 
Serbians with the hope that the Annexation Question wmuld 
he submitted to a Conference of the Powers for revision, 
and he tried by every means to accomplish this But it 
became evident that he would not be successful 

Meanw'hile,rexcitement in Serbia, as well as among the 

45 Report of J^ilovanovitch from Berlin, Oct 25, 1908, ibid, 161-163 
On Izvolski’s interviews with Bulow in Berlin, see GP, XXVI, 201-212 
40 GR- XXVI, 247-363, Siebert-Schreiner, pp 229-272 
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Slavs in Bosnia and Croatia, continued to increase Demon- 
strations of defiance against the Hapsburgs became more 
frequent. Austria, on her side, redoubled her repressive 
measures and made wholesale arrests of agitators and sus- 
pected traitors In a notorious treason trial some of her 
officials even resorted to the use of documents said to have 
been forged m the Austrian Embassy at Belgrade, which 
the Austrian historian, Friedjung, unfortunately for his 
reputation, made the mistake of accepting as genume 
The situation m Bosnia and Serbia became so threaten- 
mg for Austria, that m December, 1908, Conrad, the Chief 
of Staff, was permitted to carry out “brown mobihzation,^ 
a supposedly inconspicuous measure,^y which Austrian 
troops were pushed up toward the Serbian frontie^ without 
disturbing the normal peace traffic on the railways |This 
threatened a local conflict between Austria and Serbia, which 
might easily develop into a general European war Russia, 
however, wished to avoid any armed conflict at this time, 
since she was as yet wholly unprepared for a general Euro- 
pean war,^and would be unable to give Seibia armed sup- 
port Neither could she count on her ally, for 'prance was 
not at all inclined to be dragged into a war with Germany 
over a Balkan dispute So Russia was forced to continue 
to beg the Serbians to submit for the present, and to trust 
in the future^ Guchkov, a leadmg member of the Russian 
Duma, told the Serbian Minister m St Petersburg 

When our armament shall have been completely carried 
out, then we shall have our reckoning with Austria-Hun- 
gary Do not begin any war now, for this would be your 

47 J Goncar and L B Stowe, The Inside Story of Ausiro-German 
Intrigue (New York, 1920), pp 28-48, H Wickham Steed, Through 
Thirty Years (London, 1924), I, 308-316, T G Masaryk, Der Agramer 
Hochverratsprozess und die Annexion von Bosnia und Herzegovina, Vienna, 
1909, R W Seton-Watson, The Southern Slav Question and the Haps- 
burg Monarchy (London, 1911) 

48 Conrad, I, 120 
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suicide, conceal jour purposes, and make readj', the dajs 
of jour joy imII come"*® 

Izvolski himself i\as reported as saying 

Serbia will be condemned to a pitiful existence until 
the moment for the do-nnfall of Austria arincs The An- 
nexation has brought this moment nearer, and when it 
comes, Russia will unroll and sohe the Serbian question 
Izvolski sees that the conflict with Germandom is ineMtable, 
but Russia’s policj’’ must be purelj' Sla\ ophilc 

A few days later Kosutitch noted that these were also 
the view^s of Nicholas II 

OTie Tsar said the Serbian sky is overcast with black 
clouds bj’’ this blow' The situation is frightful, because 
Russia IS unprepared for war, and a Russian defeat would 
be the ruin of Sla\dom^ The Tsar has the feeling that a 
conflict W'lth Germandom is inevitable in the future, and 
that one must prepare for this 

^s the situation on the Serbian frontier became mcreas- 
ingly threatening, and as the Pow'eis, in spite of a lively 
interchange of despatches,"- could come to no solution, 
Germany finally made a proposal for preserving the peace 
of Europe, by helping Izvolski to extricate himself from 
his embariassment, while at the same time satisfying 
Austria 

germakty’s solution or the crisis 

It is often said that Germany instigated Aehrenthal’s 
annexation program in the interests of tlie Bagdad Railway 
and German imperialism Theie is no tiuth in any such 
statement As a mattei of fact, Germany had not even 
been given a timely and definite warning by her ally of the 

40 Report of Kosutitch, Mar 3, 1909, Deutschland SchulcUg?, p 112 

50 March 10, 1909, ihid , 114 

51 Mar 19, 1909, ibid, 114, Bogitchevitch, 150-151 

52 GP- XXVI, 385-770 Siebert-Schremer, pp 229-272 
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step she was contemplating, and consequently had no 
opportunity to inteipose a restraint until it was too late 

When Aehrenthal wrote Bulow on September 26 of the 
Buchlau bargain, the Geiman authorities were scattered at 
various summer resorts Bulow was at his villa at Norder. 
ney on the North Sea coast, Schoen, the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affaiis, was at Berchtesgaden in the Bavarian 
Tyrol, and the Kaiser was at Bominten in East Prussia 
Aehrenthal’s letter of September 26 wandered first to 
Norderney, and then, after a delay, to Rommten, so that 
the Kaiser did not learn of Austria’s intentions until the 
very day of annexation He was highly indignant, not only 
.that he had been kept so long in ignorance, but also at 
Austria’s action itself He regarded it as an unjustifiable 
attack on Turkey, which would be disastrous to German 
influence in Constantinople, thi;eaten the Bagdad Railway, 
and sow suspicion in England against the Central Powers 
‘‘Vienna will be charged with duplicity and not unjustly 
She has duped us in a most unheard-of fashion ” ‘^y 

personal feelings as an ally have been most seriously 
wounded ” Such were some of the Kaiser’s maigmal com- 
ments He feared that this was the beginning of the parti- 
tion of Turkey, and might lead to a Euiopean war “If the 
Sultan in his necessity declaies war, and hoists m Constanti- 
nople the green flag of the Holy War, I should not blame 
him ” “With a pohcj'- of this kmd Austria wiU drive us into 
a dangerous opposition to Russia ” He was afraid that if 

53 Aehrenthal had preferred to face even his ally with a fait accompli 
At the end of August, he had twice assured Germany he had no intention 
of annexing Bosnia and Herzegovina (G P , XXVI, 20-22) On Sept 
5, he hinted to Schoen of the bargain he was planning with Izvolski (ibid , 
p 26 f ) , but the first definite information was his letter to Bulow of 
Sept 26 (ibid, p 35), which did not reach the Kaiser at Rommten 
until Oct 6 (ibid, 53, note) The Austrian Ambassador in Pans pre- 
sented Emperor Francis Joseph’s letter concerning the annexation on 
Oct 3, thus the President of France was ofiBcially informed three days 
before the German Emperor, — ^a fact which greatly incensed the Kaiser 
(ibid, 53, J02) 
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Germany did not take a stand against the Annexation, 
everyone would beheve/that it had taken place with his 
approval His Ambassador at Constantinople, Baron 
Marschall, favored disavowing it, even at the risk of for- 
feiting the alliance wnth Austria 

Bulow, however, differed from his master Convinced 
that Germany must support Austria in the Balkans, lest 
otherwise the Triple Alliance would be weakened, he be- 
lieved that Germany must uphold Austria in the step which 
she had taken If Germany assumed a negative or hesi- 
tating attitude in this question, Austria would never forgive 
her Though Germany had a right to be indignant with 
Austria for not consultmg her earher, it would do no good 
to protest now Anyway, Russia appeared to have given 
her consent The Kaiser finally accepted Bulow’s point of 
view; but he regretted that “Aehrenthal’s frightful stupid- 
ity has brought us into this dilemma, so that we are not able 
to support and protect our friends, the Turks, when our 
ally has outraged them’' Bulow thereupon informed 
Vienna, that, “In case difficulties or complications arise, our 
ally can count upon us,” and that Austria was to judge of 
what must be done m the Serbian question But the 
Kaiser’s feehng of irritation remained, he may have had, 
the shrewd political instinct to realize that m thus giving^ 
a blank cheque to Austria, he was assuming a risky liability,! 
and creating a dangerous precedent 

After proclaiming the Annexation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govma, Aehrenthal entered into negotiations with the 
Young Turks to satisfy their clamis They, like the 
Serbians, had at first made a loud outcry against the nulh- 
fication of the clauses of the Treaty of Berlin They as- 
/sembled troops and attempted to boycott Austrian goods 
But they, gradually became convinced that none of the 

54 GP, XXVI, 39, 43, 45, 53, 102, 112 

56 G P , XXVI, 99-103 56 G P , XXVI, 106, 160 £f 
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European Powcis would actually go to the length of giving 
them aimed suppoit. In view of \Q!ei many’s strong stand 
behind Austiia, the Young Tuiks finally decided, on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1909, to accept the Austrian offer of £t2,S00,000 
“foi tlic loss of Cl own pi opci ty,” as a solace for abandoning 
then nominal sovereignty ovei the annexed provinces 

Tui key’s acceptance of Aehienthal’s fait accompli did 
not settle the question, however It only increased the 
embitteiment of the Seibians^ Hitheito thej’- had com- 
forted themselves with the hope that Tuikish claims, sup- 
ported by tlie Entente Poiveis, could be used as a basis for 
foicmg Austiia to submit the Annexation to a Confeience 
of the Poweis, at which Seibia could at least secure "au- 
tonomy” foi the provinces and "compensation” foi herself 
These hopes, too, w'eie shattered, as Austria firmly lefused 
to make concessions 

In the -weeks followung Austria’s settlement -with Turkey, 
the Great Poweis telegiaphed urgently back and forth in 
an attempt to leconcile I/Amlski’s piomise to the Seibians 
that a Confei ence should be held, and Aehronthal’s steady 
refusal to submit the Annexation to revision No solution 
was reached, until Germany finallj'^ made a proposal which 
eventually relieved the situation To aveit the possibihty 
of an outbreak of hostilities on the Austro-Serbian frontier, 
■wdiich seemed imminent, and to budge the gulf bet-ween 
Izvolsla and Achrenthal, Geimany,^i March 14, confi- 
dentially pi offered mediation to Russia Geimany -wmuld 
request Austria to invite the Poweis to give then formal 
sanction by an exchange of notes to the Austro-Turkish 
agieement, involving the nullification of Aiticle 25 of the 
Treaty of Berlin, piovided Russia piomised beforehand to 
give her sanction, when invited by Austria to do soil 

ThisQiroposal hac^a thieefold advantage it (secured to 
Austria a recognition by the Powers of the change in the 

57 G P , XXVI, 415-488 C8 Q P , XXVI, 669 ff 
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status of Bosnia and Herzegovina and deprived Serbia of 
legal grounds and hopes that the jait accompli would be 
overturned, it satisfied the Entente demand that no change 
in a treaty is vahd unless formally recognized by all who 
signed it; and, finally, by omitting any reference to a Con- 
ference, which might still meet to consider other Balkan 
questions which had been raised, it avoided humiliating 
Russia by a direct rejection of the Conference idea which 
Izvolski had been steadily demanding for months) It let 
Izvolski easily out of the embarrassing bhnd alley mto 
which he had stiayed Izvolski appreciated the proposal 
and was inclined to accept it He “recognized the con- 
cihatory spirit of this effort of Germany to brmg about 
a relaxation of the tension ” But he still hesitated to 
give a definite answer, as he contmued to cling to the hope 
of a Conference and the avoidance of another diplomatic 
defeat His mchnation to accept the German proposal, 
however, was stimulated by the fact thac a Russian Minis- 
terial Council on March 17 decided that Russia, was totahy 
unprepared to support Serbia by force of arms, and also 
by a hint from Aehrenthal that Austria might publish the 
documents relating to the Buchlau bargain and thus prove 
the untruthfulness of the assertions which Izvolski had been 
spreading everywhere about the origin of the Bosnian affair 
Izvolski mstantly begged Bulow to dissuade Aehrenthal 
from any such publication, and Germany accordingly did 
so, suggesting to Austria that it was better to keep this 
trump in one’s hand as long as possible 

SsPourtales to Bulow, Mar 16, 18, 20, GP, XXVI, 673-692 

60 Izvolski to the Russian Ambassadors in London and Pans, March 
17, 1909, Siebert-Schreiner, p 254 

61 GP, XXVI, 668, of also pp 230, 234-246, 308, 668-671, 825 In 
order to hide his own mistakes and misrepresentations, Izvolski apparently 
did not tell the Tsar the frank truth about the Buchlau bargain, this is 
indicated by the contents of the Tsar’s letters to William II and Francis 
Joseph (Semenoff, Correspondance enire Guillaume II et Nicolas II, 
pp 230-251, Zaionchkovski, “Vokrug anneksn Bosnii i Gertsegovmy” in 
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Aehrenthal was walling to accept the German mediation 
pi oposal, provided Serbia made a formal declaration admit- 
ting that tlie annexation of Bosnia had not infringed her 
riglits and promising in the future to give up her attitude 
of opposition and protest 

Meanwhile an internal struggle w’^as going on m Aus- 
tria itself as to peace or wmr wuth Serbia Conrad, the 
Austrian Chief of Staff, w^as again urgmg that the Hapsburg 
Monarchy should seize this favorable moment for the 'hn- 
evitable” w^ar wath Seibia Bj’- a "preventive war” now, 
"the dangerous little viper” could be ciushed and rendered 
haimless for the futuie Russia and Italy, he urged, w^ere 
not sufficiently prepared to fight Rumania w^as still loyal, 
and Turkej’- w'as satisfied Fiance and England might dis- 
approve, but w^ould not intervene No such favorable mo- 
ment for the reckoning with Serbia and averting the 
"Greater Serbia” danger w’as likely ever to recur, because, 
m tlie future, Russia and Italy w^ould have reorganized and 
mci eased their armies Austria might then have to reckon 
wath a w'ar on three fronts Aehrenthal and Franz Fer- 
dinand, on the other hand^ had been mclmed to peace, but 
Bulow feared they might at any time yield to Conrad’s 
arguments On March 15 Aehrenthal did, in fact, advise 
Francis Joseph to approve the calling up of more troops 
and their secret transportation tow^ard the Serbian fron- 
tier The situation was therefore critical To prevent 
an Austro-Serbian outbreak, Bulow believed it was neces- 
saiy to press his mediation proposal and secure a definite 
answer from Izvolski On March 21, he sent instructions 
to this effect to the Geiman Ambassador at St Petersburg. 

Krasnyt Arkhiv, X, 41-53, partly translated m Die Knegsschuldfrage, TV, 
238-250, April, 1926), and also by the fact that Izvolski removed the 
Buchhu papers from the Russian archives (statement of Zinoviev, a For- 
eign Office secretary, to the French Ambassador, Aug 26, 1912, Georges 
Louis, Carnets, II, 30) See also below, note 66 

02 Conrad, I 138-15^^. 
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Say to M Izvolski that v,c learn with satisfaction that 
he recognizes the friendly spirit of our proposal and seems 
inclined to accept it and that we expect an answer — 
yes or no, we must regard any evasive, conditional or un- 
clear answer as a refusal We should then draw back and 
let things take their course The responsibility for further 
events would then fall exclusnely on M Izvolsla, after 
we had made a last sincere effort to help him clear up the 
situation in a way w’hich he could accept 

By this Izvolski understood that he was ‘'placed before 
the following alternatives either an immediate regulation 
of the annex'ation question by an exchange of notes, or the 
invasion of Serbia ” He consulted the Tsar and next 
day gave the formal affirmative answer desired The Tsar 
had already telegraphed the Kaiser that he was heartily 
pleased tliat Germany’s proposal had made a peaceful com- 
promise possible 

Such were the events wffiich soon became distorted into 
the legend that Germany had threatened Russia with force 
and humihated her with an ultimatum The legend was 
exploited in the Russian Press, spread in England by Sir 
Arthur Nicolson, and used by Izvolski as a means of saving 
his face before his critics m Russia But it was not an 
ultimatum It was an attempt on Germany’s part to bridge 

63Bulow to Pourtales, Mar 21, 1909, GP, XXVI, 693 ft Though 
Bulow signed this note, it was Kiderlen-Wachter, who composed it and 
gave it its friendly but decisive tone, see E Jackh, Kiderlen-Wachter, der 
Staalsmann und Mensch (Berlin, 1925), II, 26-29 

64 Izvolski to the Russian Ambassadors in London and Pans, March 
23, 1909, Siebert-Schreiner, 259 ff 

66 Tsar to Kaiser, Mar 22, 1909, GP, XXVI, 700 
66 f'or the long controversy which arose over the nature of Germany’s 
action, see G P , XXVI, 693 note, and 777-855 passim Bulow proposed to 
publish the documents ro set the matter in its true light and counteract 
the legend of a German threat of force The proposal was favored by 
CharyKov, the Acting Minister during Izvolski’s absence, but it was 
abandoned upon Izvolski’s return, on accoum; of his opposition to making 
documents public which would have shown how he and the Par-Slav 
Press misrepresented things (,ibid, pp 788-793, 796-801 811 814) 
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’ the gulf between Russia and Austria and prevent outbreak 
of war between Serbia and Austria. Sir Edward Grey had 
meanwhile come foiward with a similar mediation formula 
and told Austria m language almost identical with that of 
Bulow to Pmssia, that, “if this fails, he would draw back 
and let things take then course ’’ 

After Russia had accepted Germany's proposal, England, 
France and Italy soon followed suit Upon Austria’s invi- 
tation the Powers accoidmgly exchanged notes, giving a 
belated sanction to the unilateral action by which Aehren- 
thal had presumed to nullify the solemn clause of a Euro- 
pean treat}’’ 

Before the news of Russia’s yielding had reached Vienna, 
or 111 spite of it, the war party had gotten the upper hand 
A Mmisteiial Council of March 29 finally decided to older 
“Yellow Mobilization” or “Mobilization B” (BaHians) 
This involved the full mobilization of five of the total 
fifteen army coips wliich at that time composed the Austro- 
Hungarian army It was thus a “partial mobilization” for 
the case of a war against Seibia and Montenegro only, but 
was complete for the five corps involved. Conrad left the 
Council with the conviction that now, at last, the i eckoning 
with Serbia, which he had so often urged, was about to 
begin 

Serbia, however, finally heeded the warnmgs she had 
been receiving from Russia, to avoid war for the present 
and to trust to thfe futuie She decided at the eleventh 
hour to yield to the advice of the Powers On March 31, 
1909, she made at Vienna the formal declaration which had 
been agreed upon by Aehrenthal and Sir Fairfax Cartvtoght 
the Enghsh Ambassador at Vienna, m the following terms- 

GTMettemich to Bulow, Mar 22, 1909, GP, XXVI, 701 

68 Conrad, I, 162, for the technical mobilization measures, I, 116 ff 
160, 640 ff 
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Serbia recognizes that she has not been affected in her 
lights by the jait accompli created in Bosnia, and that con- 
sequently she "Will conform to the decisions that the Powers 
may take in regard io Article 25 of the Treaty of Berlin 
In deference to the advice of the Great Powers, Serbia 
undertakes to renounce the attitude of protest and opposi- 
tion which she has adopted since last autumn with legard 
to the Annexation She undertakes, moreover, to modify 
the direction of her present policy toward Austria-Hun- 
gary, and to live in future on good neighborly terms wuth 
the latter 

In confoimity with these declarations and wuth confi- 
dence in the peaceful intentions of Austria-Hungary, Serbia 
will replace her army, as far as conceins its organization 
and the location and number of the troops, to the state in 
which it w^as in the spring of 1908 She will disarm and dis- 
band the volunteers and irregular forces and prevent the 
formation of new irregular corps on her territory 

Within the next few weeks the Serbian and Austrian 
armies were demobihzed and the Annexation Crisis was 
reheved But, as will be seen later, the Serbians, encour- 
aged by Russia, did not live up to the promises which they 
had been forced to give, and Conrad repeatedly complained 
later that Jpermany had prevented Austria in 1909 from 
setthng the Serbian danger in the only permanently satis- 
factory way, VIZ , by the use of force 

THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE BOSNIAN CRISIS 

We have dealt in some detail with these events, because 
the effects of the Annexation Crisis continued to be felt 
long afterwards,'^® and are to be counted among the causes 
of the War of 1914 In 1909, to be sure, Aehrenthal seemed 

69 GP , XXVI, 731 , cf Austrian Red Book of 1914, no 7 

70 For anteresting contemporary comment on the immediate effect? 
of the Bosnian Crisis, see G P , XXVT, 773-871 
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to have achieved a diplomatic victoiy as brilliant for Aus- 
tiia, as it was humiliating for Russia and SerbiaT^ He was 
congratulated on his success from all sides, and was re- 
warded with the title of Count (It was, however, one of 
those p3'-rihic victories, which seem brillianrat the moment, 
but which bring more misfort^e than success, if looked 
at fi om a longer perspective / Aehrenthal had, indeed 
secured a clear er legal title to Bosnia He had shown that 
the Hapsburg Monarchy was still able to pursue a vigorous 
and independent iiolicj’- of its own, and gam the prestige 
w^hich comes with a successful diplomatic move But, on 
the other hand, ^e had caused Europe to distrust the 
methods of Austrian diplomacy, and incurred the odium of 
an unjustifiable breach of a solemn treaty^ This fact was 
hardly obscured by the exchange of notes with which the 
Powers ultimately sanctioned his illegal nulhfication of 
treaty stipulations He had also forced from Serbia a 
humiliating declaration, which he hoped would put an end 
to the “Greater Serbia” propaganda But such a humilia- 
tion of one nation by another is hardty ever statesmanlilce 
or really successful in achieving its aim On the contrary, 
it usually leaves a bitter sting, which is likely to give 
.trouble later;. Serbia did not, in fact, hve up to her promise 
to hve on good neighborly terms with Austria She allowed 
her soil to be the hearth from which a subveisive agitation 
was spread, encouraging disloj'-alty and treason among the 
Bosnians and other Slav subjects of the Hapsburg Mon- 
archy Aehrenthal was soon to find that he had failed 
in the mam putpose for which he had ^dei taken Annexa- 
tion — the strengthening of the Austrian hold on Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. He had achieved a momentaiy success at 
the cost of future difficulties. “I hope our action will suc- 
ceed,” he had said to the German Ambassador at the be- 
ginning of the crisis, “if not, I am naturally done for, but 
in that case, at least, we shall have met defeat with honor, 
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otherwise we should have continued to sink miserably step 

by_^p_^ 

Germany, hkewise, incmred some of the suspicion and 
odiiim which fell upon her all^’- J)This distrust and antago- 
nism was to be found, however, much moie among the 
Entente l^wers, particularly in Russia an^ England, than^ 
as one might have expected, in Seibia Though Germany 
had not actually had definite foreknowledge of Aelirenthal’s 
Annexation step, nor encouraged him to take it, the Powders 
— and many historians — ^w^ere hardly convinced by Ger- 
many’s assertions, at the time and later, as to the real facts 
They natural!}’' suspected, from the way m which Berlm 
firmly supported Vienna durmg the whole ciisis, that Ger- 
many was Austria’s accomplice from the outset and thor- 
oughly approved of her action Germany’s effort to find 
a solution, which would sanction Austria’s jait accompli, 
and at the same time offer Izvolski a Ime of retreat fiom a 
position which Russians more sensible than he realized was 
untenable, w’as twusted into a ‘Threat of foice” or “ulti 
matum It was represented as a brutal German attempt 

71 Brandenburg, p 287 

72 Stanojevitch, pp 36-42, shows that the Serbians felt no particular 
animus against Germany during the following years This was owing 
in part to the greatly increased trade relations between the two countries 
during and after the “Pig 'Wm- ” n njay have been also owing partly to 
Serbia’s realization that Germany often used her influence to restrain 
Austria from an aggressive Balkan policy Though Izvolski ’s bitter hatred 
was mainly directed against Aehienthal, that of the Russian people, led 
by the Pan-Slav Press, was henceforth directed more against Germany, 
see Pourtales’ reports. Mar -Sept 1909, GP, XXVI, 777-85S The 
English Government’s attitude was colored by the stiongly Russophil 
attitude of Sir Arthur Nicolson, British Ambassador to Russia, who was 
soon to become permanent Under-Secretary in the British Foreign OfBce 
and to exert a strong pro-Russian influence on Sir Edward Grey, cj 
Grey, I, 182, 304 ff , and G P, XXVI, 732, note, 738 ff, 866 

73 “yrg have to deal with an action which permits of no contra- 
diction, W'hich has been agreed upon between Vienna and Berlin,” tele- 
graphed Izv'olski to the Russian ambassadors m London and Pans 
on Mai* 23, 1909, m reporting the last stage of the crisis Siebert* 
Schreiner, p 260 
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to humiliate Russia and drive a wedge into the Triple 
Entente by forcmg Russia to abandon the Entente with 
England m favor of some new agreement between the three 
Eastern Emperors^ It was set down as a new evidence of 
the brutality of Germany’s diplomatic methods Unfor- 
tunately for Germany, confirmation seemed to be given to 
this feeling by Emperor William’s vamglorious and tactless 
speech, when on a visit to Vienna in 1910, he proclaimed to 
the world that he had stood by his aUy “in shmmg armor ” 
The effect of the whole episode on the third partner in 
the Triple AUiance was thoroughly unfortunate for the 
Central Powers Q[taly had not been fully consulted before- 
hand by her ally^^or had she been able^ to take any impor- 
tant part m the solution of the crisis V (itahan pride had 
been offended, and Italian ambitions seemed threatened by 
Austria’s further grip upon the Balkan Peninsula The 
latent emotional hatred of Austria in Italian hearts was 
rekindled by a feeling of mihtary and naval mferiority at 
the sight of Austrian troops domihatmg the frontiers, the 
fortifications of Pola,.and the contemplated construction of 
Austrian Dreadnoughts The tradition of Venetian domi- 
nation in the Adriatic seemed threatened by Aehrenthal’s 
more aggressive pohcies, Hitherto Italian hopes had been 
protected by the statVrS quo principle of qmeta non movere, 
but Austria’s action looked hke an alarming departure from 
it To these fears were added the perennial irredentist 
friction, the fact that Austria was the only Power which had 
not answered the mvitation for the International Exposi- 
tion planned for 1911, and the bitter memories revived by 
the semi-centennial celebrations of the Wars of 1859 This 
bitter feehng found vent in a passionate and loudly ap- 
plauded oration by ex-Premier Fortis- “There is only one 
Power with v/hom Italy sees a possibility of conflict, and 
that, I regret to say, is our ally The Government must 
inyite the nation to new sacrifices to adjust our military 
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forces to the needs of tlie situation ” Italy’s doubts of the 
value of the Triple Alhance to herself were increased (^he 
was quite ready a few months later to sign with Russia the 
secret agreement of Raccomgi This aimed at Russo-Italian 
diplomatic cooperation against Austria in the Near East, 
and marked another mile-stone in Italy’s shift fiom the 
Triple Alhance to the Triple Entente 
/It was in Russia, however, that the Bosnian Crisis had 
th^nost serious effects The Pan-Slav Press was excited 
to a long and violent campaign against Germany, the burden 
whereof was that(a war between Slavdom and Teutondom 
was “mevitable,” and that Russia must consequently hasten 
to make preparations for it , And, m fact, it was shortly 
after this that Russia undertook the sweeping reorganization 
and mcrease of her army and navy which was still m 
progress m 1914 D To Izvolski, personally, this diplomatic 
defeat, which he had to some extent brought upon himself, 
was the most bitter experience of his life It affected his 
behavior all the rest of his days, filling him with a desire 
for revenge and for the recovery of lost personal prestige 
The bitterness which he felt is hardly conveyed in the 
formal despatch in which he announced to his Ambassadors 
in Pans and London that he had been forced to accept the 
German solution of the crisis The storm of criticism to 
which he was subjected by the Pan-Slav elements in Russia 
was one of the reasons which forced him to give up his posi- 
tion of Mmister of Foieign Affairs m September, 1910, and 
take m exchange the Russian Ambassadorship m Paris'^® 
There he was henceforth in a position to devote his untir- 
ing energy and wily intrigues to knitting together more 
closely Russia’s bonds with France and England He now 
realized that only by their support and by mcreased arma^ 

74 G P , XXVI, 793 ff , 819 fif , XXVII, 397-431 

75 GP, XXVI, 777-793, 796-817, 823-828, 834-840, 853-858, g^l. ebp 
■abo supra notes 31, 61, 66 
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m(^ts could he avert another such diplomatic defeat, or, it 
need be, risk a decision by war His efforts to accomphsh 
these aims can be traced in detail in recently published 
documents,’’® as has been biiefly indicated in the preceding 
chapter 

The prevaihng_feehng among Hussian diplomats, after 
the Annexation Crisis, was characteristically expressed by 
the Russian Ambassador in Paris* 

Foreseeing the further development of the European 
situation, many newspapers come to the conclusion that pre- 
cisely as Germany and Austria have now achieved a biil- 
hant victory, so must the tvo Western Powers, together 
vith Russia, now pay tlimr attention to the systematic 
development of their forces in older to be able, once they 
are in a position not to fear a challenge of the Triple Al- 
liance — and in this case Italy would separate herself from 
the Tuple Alliance — ^to set up on their part demands which 
wmuld restore the political balance which has now been dis- 
placed in favor of Germany and Austria . All these 
circumstances show how necessary it is for us to bind our- 
selves still more closely to France and England in order 
to oppose in common the fuither penetration of Germany 
and Austria in the Balkans 

Such an opposition need not, undei all circumstances^ 
lead to an armed conflict with the Triple Alliance Just as 
Austria, supported by Germany, concentrated her fighting 
forces and threatened Serbia wuthout listening to the just 
demands of Europe, so might we, too, in agreement with 
France and England, after our military strength will have 
been re-established, force Austria-Hungary in a favorable 
moment to give up her Balkan plans and to restoie to the 
now subjugated Serbians their fieedom of action The ex- 
perience of the last crisis has proved that if military meas- 

. ^76GP, XXVII-XXXVII, Siebert-Schremer, MFR , LN , Stieve; 

an^ d m the works of Barnes, Bogitchevitch, Brandenburg, Churchill, Ewart 
Fab^re-Luce, Gooch, Grey, Judet, Montgelas, Poincare, Schmitt, Stieve, and 
Val'lsntin 
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ures are already prepared in times of peace, diplomatic 
questions may all the easier be solved by threats and the 
exercise of strong pressure The art of diplomacy consists 
in selecting the favorable moment, and in utilizing a 
favorable general situation, so that, conscious of one’s o'wn 
stiength, one may hold out to the end Thus we shall un- 
doubtedly be able to veaken the unfavorable impiession 
which the failure of our policy has now produced and in this 
way W'e will gradually succeed in liberating the kindred 
Balkan States from the Austio-German influence 

To the Serbians Izvolski continued to give secret en- 
couragement, urging them to prepare for a happier future 
in which they could count upon Russian support to achieve 
their Jugo-Slav ambitions He never really accepted the 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina as a final settle- 
ment, but regarded it, and encouraged the Serbians to 
regard it, as a Ser bian Als ace-Lorraine For the liberation 
of these provinces all Serbs, both m Serbia and Austria- 
Hungary, should continue to make seciet preparations 
This was the policy which inspired his seciet negotiations 
wuth Italy and Bulgaria in October and December, 1909, 
and which ultimately led to the formation of the BaUcan 
Leagu e of 1912 ^All of these contemplated the possibility 
of changes in tfier Balkans which might ultimately lead to 
that triumph of Slavdom over Germandom which the Tsar 
and his Ministers had assured the Serbians was “inevita- 
ble ” These encouraging assurances from Russia for the 
future realization of the “Greater Serbia” ambitions partly 
explain Serbia’s failure to keep the promises made to Aus- 
tria at the close of the Bosnian Ciisis That Serbia from 
the very outset had no serious intention of living up to her 
new promises, but intended merely to shift the basis and 

77 Helidov to Izvolski, Mar 19/ Apr 1, 1909, Siebert-Schremor, 266- 
268 Nelidov, of course, depended on his dispatches from Izvolski for 
his version of the Bosnian Cnsis 
78 See above at notes 49-51 
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method of her seciet underground campaign against Aus- 
liia, IS seen from the following illuminating documentj 
diawn up onl}^ a few days after the promises of March 31 
were solemnly made 

Insti actions of the Royal Seibian Government of April 
17j 1909, to the Seibian Minister in Vienna concerning the 
continuation of the Great Serbia propaganda in Austria- 
Hungaiy 

The Royal Serbian Government, whose foreign policy 
embiaces the interests of all Seibdom, trusting in the sup- 
port of England, France and Russia, is firmly determin^^ 
to await the moment when Serbia can with the best pros- 
pects of success proceed to the lealization of her legitimate 
interests in the Balkans and in the whole Slavic South Till 
then the Royal Government wishes to maintain with Vienna 
merely purely routine and scrupulously correct relations, 
w'lthout any political agreement of any kind For this 
reason the Government wall undertake no step to promote 
a lenew'al of the commercial tieaty wuth the Monarchy; 
for this reason also, it must establish its national activity 
m the teiritory of the Hapsbuig Crowm Lands on new' bases 

[The Instructions then w'arn the officials of the Serbian 
Legation and consulates in Austria-Hungary that, hence- 
forth, in contrast to the past, they mus^refiain fiom ali, 
active and peisonal participation in national Serbian propa- 
ganda, and must wipe out all traces of such activities of the 
Serbian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, so that all corres- 
pondence which had been cained on hitherto wuth political 
agents in Austiia-Hungary should definitely cease After 
April 28th, the Serbian Legation and consulates in Austria- 
Hungary w'ere no longer to be furnished wuth funds for these 
purposes, except 260,000 dinars in connection with the Agram 
treason trial, and 4,000 dinars for “influencing" the Austro- 
Hungarian Press Funds for obtaining military informa- 
tion will no longer be needed by the Serbian Legation in 
Vienna, because henceforth the necessary sums for this 
will be placed at the disposal of the Serbian Ministry of War 
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and its agents The Instructions then go on to explain the 
secret new basis on \\hich the “Greater Serbia” propaganda is 
henceforth to be cairied on ] 

In order that the foreign policy of the Royal Go\ern- 
naent, which embraces the whole oi Scrbdom, may lemain 
intact, in spite of the above mentioned renunciation of all 
direct activity m Austria-Hungarj , the Royal Government 
has placed its national propaganda in the Slavic South 
under the Pan-Slav national propaganda, its organization 
will receive its definite form m fraternal Russia July 1 
of this year Through a backing of this kind, the support 
of the all-pow'erful Government of the Russian Empire 
will be assured for our aspirations in decisive questions 
This organization will be provided with considerable means 
Anew' focus [of agitation] is being projected in the fraternal 
Czech Kingdom, aiound which can rally all those who wish 
to seek, or must seek, the salvation of their national in- 
dividuality in the triumph of the Pan-Slav idea 

So far as a revolutionary propaganda appears neces- 
saiy it is to be cared for henceforth from St Petersburg 
and from golden Prague We shall also promote this ac- 
tivity through connections which in the future it will also 
be the business of the General Staff to maintain 

Tliat Serbia counted confiaently on Russian assistance 
in seizing Bosnia and Herzegovina by force in the future is 
further indicated by a secret circular emanating fiom the 
executive committee of a Pan-Slav Conference in St Peteis- 
borg a few' weeks later. It is addressed to the Slav organiza 
tions in the Balkans and m summary is as follow'S Russia is 
on the point of reorganizmg her army and refoiming her m- 
ternal administration Until this double work of consolida- 
tion is completed, the Slav peoples must have patience and 
continue to trust in Russia The Serb delegates at the Slav 
Conference m St Petersburg and Moscow have been able 

79 Quoted by Conrad, I, 181 For a summary of this or a similar 
document, see GR , XXVI, 776 f 
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to convince themselves on the spot that all classes of Rus- 
sian society aie inspned with the desne to have Russia 
able to take up energetically her mission as the Protectress 
of the Slav woild Seibia and Montenegio must hold them- 
selves leady to complete their union by the occupation of 
Novi Bazar and to mvade Bosnia and Herzegovina Bul- 
gaiia must be ready to seize the teintories promised to her 
m the Treaty of St Stefano and extend herself to the gates 
of Constantinople The Young Turk regime cannot last 
much longer and the liquidation of Turkey is much nearer 
tlian one might suppose This will be the moment for 
Russia, in union with the other Slav peoples, to realize Slav 
ideals and prevent Austria and Germany from exploitmg 
Tuikey to their own advantage Meanwhile all Slav peo- 
ples must unite m solidarity and work especially to increase 
their economic strength They must shut out German 
commerce and industry from their territories by a radical 
boycott. As for the money needed by the Slavs of the 
Balkans for then mihtary preparations, Russia will fuinish 
this directly or procure it with the help of France and Eng- 
land. Certainly within two or three years at the most, the 
time will come when the Slav World under Russian leader* 
ship must stiike the great blow 

so Brockdoiff-Rantznu, Geiman Charge d’Affaires m Vienna to Beth- 
mann, July 25, 1909 , G P , XXVI, 844 f For Russian efiorts to provide 
financial aid, both directly and by means of loans fi om France, to provide 
the Balkan states vith munitions of var, see LN, I, 2S3ff , II, 155 ff, 
233 f, 242 f, 262 f, Stieve, Nos 280, 283, 317, 346, 1070, 1082, 1101, 1169, 
1201, 1205, 1217-8, 1223-4, 1233-5, 1245-1250, 1322, 1328, 1330, 1335, 1346, 
1348, 1356, 1363, 1365, 1374, Siebert-Schreiner pp 312, 339 ff, 451 ff, 
Poincare, II, 33, 49 ff 

French investments, including both Government loans and private 
banking investments, m the Balkan states (not including TuikejO rose from 
920 million francs m 1902 to 3,130 million in 1914, an increase of 242%, 
her investments in Russia rose from 6,900 million m 1902 to 11,300 in 
1914, an increase of 63%, while French total foieign investments, e\en 
mcluding her own colonies, rose from 20,860 million in 1902 to 38,230 
m 1914, an increase of only 83%, figures for 1902 from Bulletin dc Sta- 
lisLique et de Legislation Coniparce, Oct 1902, figures for 1914 fioni 
H G Moulton The French Debt Problem. (N Y, 1925), p 20 As French 
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It was this encouragement to Serbia, secretly on the part 
of the Russian Government and more or less openly by the 
Pan-Slav Press, which helped to stimulate the violent na- 
tionahst agitation among the Serbs both in Serbia and 
Bosnia and also among the Cioats It helped fuithei to 
unsettle the unbalanced mmds of pro-Seib youths who 
earned out a series of attempts to assassinate Austrian 
officials which finally cuhninated in the tragic assassination 
of the Austrian Archduke at Sarajevo and thus led directly 
to the World Wai Austrian Ministers were moie or less 
aw'are of this encouragement and suspected that Russia 
rather than Serbia w^as the root of the Austro-Scrbian 
antagonism 

From the formal and external pomt of view, however, 
Austro-Serbian relations appeared to be improved after 
Serbia’s declaration of March 31, 1909, that she wmuld 
henceforth live on proper friendly terms with the Dual Mon- 
aichy Austrian and Serbian troops w'ere demobilized on 
both sides of the fi on tier Serbian piopagandist agitation 
against the Dual Monarchy ceased to be open and public, 
but it did not become less dangerous because it was secietly 
taken over by Serbian mihtary officers and driven under- 
ground The Austro-Serbian antagonism remained almost 
as keen as before on both sides of the frontier While the 
‘'Narodna Odbrana,” and later the “Black Hand,” earned 
on the secret subversive work of Serbian agitation, the 
Austrian authorities on their part did their full share in 
keepmg the wound open, and m stirring Seib hatred by 
wholesale arrests of suspected agitators in Austria-Hungary 
The further story of this antagonism and of the Archduke’s 
assassmation will be taken up later 

foreign loans were very closely connected with French foreign policy, 
these figures give some indication of the rapid increase of French political 
interest in the Balkans, they help explain the fact that M Poincare 
Was often more pro-Serbian than M Sazonov himself, and very determined 
in 1914 to see that Serbia Received Entente support against Austria 
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The three years fiom 1909 to 1912 — from the end of th^ 
Annexation Crisis to the completion of the Balkan League 
— were fiee from acute conflicts over Balkan problems 
(except for the effects of Italy’s Tripohtan War against 
Turkey) Durmg these years Austria was busy consoh- 
dating her position m the newly annexed provmce^ She 
had renounced her project for an extension of her railway 
system from Bosnia down the Vardar Valley to Salonica. 
and had v ithdrawn her military garrisons from the Sanjak 
of Novi Bazar, as a concession to Serbian and Montenegrin 
(and Russo-Itahan) desires 

In Germany, Bulow resigned as Chancellor m July, 
1909, for reasons which have already been indicated above, 
and was succeeded by Bethmann-Hollweg, an old personal 
friend of William II’s university days at Bonn 

The new Chancellor lacked diplomatic experience and 
was devoid of the highest qualities of statesmanship He 
possessed none of the happy literary facility and cleverness 
of speech, by which Bulow had been able to gloss over the 
mistakes of his neglected opportunities and to represent 
Germany’s situation in a more rosy light than was war* 
ranted by the facts But Bethmann possessed much 
native shrewdness, a high sense of honor and honesty, and 
a smcere desire to pieseive the peace of Em ope Durmg 
the Tsar’s visit to Potsdam m November, 1910, he assured 
Sazonov, the new Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, that 
if Austiia should pursue expansionist plans, which he be- 
lieved would not be the case, Germany was neither “bound 

81 This literary facility and optimism, "which characterized Bulow’s 
Reichstag speeches, is also reflected m his Deutsche Pohiik (1913, re- 
vised ed, 1916), intended as a defense of his administiation The best 
and severest indictment of it is by J Haller, Die Aera Bulow (Beilin, 
1922) Bethmaim’s more simple honesty and lack of finesse is seen in his 
Belrachtungen zum Weltknege (2 vols, Berlin, 1919-1921) Seveie criti- 
cisms of his policy are to be found in the writings of Tirpitz and in H 
von Liebig Die PohtiL von Bethmann Hollwegs (3rd ed Mumcli, 1919) 
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nor inclined to suppoi t her ” Sazonov on his side declai ed 
tliat he desired the maintenance of Tuikej’-, and sought to 
give tlie impiession that Russia s inteiests were again being 
directed tow aid Asia and the Far East On this undei- 
standing, mutually adiantageous arrangements neie then 
agieed upon m regard to Persia and the Bagdad Railway 
Bethmann’s reserved attitude tow aid Austiia, which was 
in accoid wath the onginally defensive chaiactei of the 
Austro-Gei man treaty of 1879 and Bisraarckian traditions, 
coincided with the views of the German Ambassadoi at 
Vienna, w'ho, a j^ear after the Annexation Crisis, wrote 

Germany is not a Balkan Power During the past jear, 
for reasons of higher policy, we threw' the weight of our 
political influence into the scales in favor of Austria In 
m}’- opinion we should do well to pi event, as far as possible, 
a repetition of this procedure Foi the future, we ought to 
preserv'e a free hand foi ourselves, and allow' ourselves to be 
draw'n as little as possible into Balkan questions, so that w’e 
shall be able at the psychological moment to choose our 
policy freely or to use it as profitably as possible ®- 

Henceforth, until July, 1914, Germany, while still as- 
surmg Austria of her readiness to fulfil her obligations as 
an ally, repeatedly exercised a restraining influence on 
Austiia, especially during the Balkan Wars, in the interests 
of the peace of Europe This was so much the case that 
Vienna officials, notably the Austrian Chief of Staff, often 
felt exasperated at the lack of support from Berlin m 
Balkan affairs In spite of the generally good understand- 
ing between the heads of the German and Austrian army 
staffs, Moltke and Conrad, there was more friction between 
the two alhes than has generally been supposed Occasion- 
ally, Bethmann felt it necessary to renew promises to sup- 
port policies which Austria deemed essential for her vital 
82 Tscbirschky to Zimmermann, May 1, 1910, G P , XXVII, 537 
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interests in the Balkans, because he would otherwise have 
caused such dissatisfaction at the Ballplatz as to have 
seriously weakened the alliance which still remained the 
cornel -stone of German foieign policy But much more 
often his instructions to the German Ambassador m Vienna 
weie m the direction of holding back Austria from taking 
action against Seibia, from antagonizing Russia, and from 
other reckless measures Sometimes Austria heeded the 
advice, and sometimes she did not But to represent Ger- 
many as exercising a complete contiol over her ally, as so 
many wiiteis have done, is altogether incoriect It was not 
until after the World War began and Austiia exhibited such 
mihtaiy weakness and failure that Germany gradually 
assumed that complete control over her ally’s destiny which 
popuiai opinion ordmarily attributes to her 

THE RACCONIGI BARGAIN OF OCTOBER, 1909 

While Germany was thus working, on the whole, to 
restrain Austria and lessen the tension in the Balkans, 
Russia was actively preparing for the ‘inevitable” conflict 
between Slavdom and Germandom, which would bring 
about the final realization of Russia’s historic mission in 
regard to Constantmople and the Straits, and incidentally 
the realization of Serbia’s ambition for a “Greater Serbia” 
at Austria’s expense. With this m view, Izvolski arranged 
that the Tsar should visit Victor Emmanuel at the castle 
of Racconigi, south of Turm, m October, 1909. He indi- 

83 On Austro-German relations, 1909-1914, see G P , XXVII-XXXVII, 
passim, Pribram, pp 26S-298, Biandenburg, pp 315 ff, 337 ff , 362 ff For 
some examples of Germany’s restraint upon Austiia oi non-support of 
her policies, see for instance, Conrad’s comments m regard to Serbia (III, 
77, 78, 164-9, 258, 404, 595-8), Albania (III, 63-64, 77, 108, 136, 268-9, 323, 
586), Rumania (429-432, 671), Montenegro (III, 166-7, 318-9), Turkey (IF 
27, 644-5), the presen’-ation of peace (78-81, 102, 239), and in general (III 
407, 410, 417, 421, 429, 627-8, 632, 729) For the interesting but opposing 
views of Jagow and Lichnowsky m July, 1914. in regard to the Austro- 
German alliance, see K D , 62, 72 
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cated his resentment over the Annexation by ostentatiously 
making a iMde detour to avoid steppmg on Austrian soil, 
and the fact was widely commented upon in the Press every- 
where The important secret Russo-Itahan agreement 
signed here by Izvolski and Tittoni begins with the usual 
pious wish for the presei^mtion of the status quo m the 
Ballcans, but goes on to state that, if this should piove 
impossible, as both Powers expected, they would agiee to 
support the prmciple of nationahty m the development of 
the Balkan states The important clauses were the 4th 
and 5th * 

4 If Russia and Italy wish to make agreements con- 
cerning the European East with a Third Power, beyond 
those which exist at present, each will do it only with tlip 
participation of the other 

5 Italy and Russia engage themselves to regard w'lth 
benevolence, the one Russia’s interests in the question of 
the Straits, the other Italian interests in Tripoli and 
Cyrenaica 

These clauses ran so counter to Izvolski’s and Tittoni’s 
solemn public and private assurances that they were kept 
even more closely secret than was the case with most secret 
treaties Izvolski does not appear to have mformed the 
Russian Ambassadors in Pans and London of their exact 
nature at once He did not even tell M Poincare until 
after the outbreak of the Balkan War three years later, and 
even then he merely read the text aloud on the promise 
that the French Premier would not reveal it to the Cabinet 

84 c/ GP, XXVII, 403 £f, 425, Siebert-Schremer, pp 148, 152 For 
the earlier negotiations between Izvolski and Tittoni, see above at note 34 
SoMFR, p 298, LN, 1, 358, Stieve, II, 363, KSF, FV, 415-417 
(June, 1926) 

86 Siebert-Schreiner, pp 146-177, contains many telegrams concerning 
the Racconigi meeting, but they do not reveal the essential character of 
the agreement until Italy seized Tripoli in 1911, then the London Am- 
bassador was told of the 5th clause (p 158), and Izvolski reminded 
Tittoni “not to forget Italy’s obligations in regard to our claims to the 
Turkish Straits” (p 161) 
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or even Ins closest collaborators. M Poincare nevertheless 
at once informed his colleagues of its contents, though he 
‘'did not read them the text of the agreement, because it 
had not been handed to him ” 

M Tittoni similarly was careful that no mkling of it 
should reach Germany or Austria though they were Italy’s 
aUies With characteristic duplicity, at the same tune he 
was promising to make no agreements concerning the 
Balkans without Russia’s participation, Tittoni was actu- 
ally negotiatmg an agreement with Austria on the very 
subject He had begun the negotiations in the precedmg 
June, by proposing to Austria “an agreement that neither 
of the two states without the knowledge of the other should 
make an agreement concerning the Balkans with a third 
state ” A week before the Racconigi meeting Tittoni 
wished to add more definitely that Italy and Austria should 
“agiee not to conclude agreements with Russia without the 
participation of one another ” Then he signed the Rac- 
conigi agreements A few days later, nevertheless, Italy 
signed an agreement with Austria, behind Russia’s back 
and m total disregard of the Racconigi promise, embodying 
essentially the proposals which Tittoni had been negotiatmg 
since June To such deceit toward both Russia and Aus- 
tria did Italian ambitions for Balkan and African territory 
lead M Tittoni and the Italian Government ^ Racconigi 
betrays the same morality on Italy’s part as in the agree- 
ments with France m 1902 

Notwithstanding the extreme secrecy m which Izvolski 
and Tittoni wrapped their arrangement, rumors and sus- 
picions of what they had done were widespread By Italy 
and the Entente Powers, the meeting of Nicholas II and 
Victor Emmanuel was hailed with enthusiasm The British 

87 Poincare, II, 365 88 G P , XXVII, 319 89 G P , XXVII, 334 

90 Austro-Italian Agreement of Nov 30, 1909, defining “Art VII” of 
the Triple Alliance Treaty , Pribram, 99 f , G P , XXVII, 336 
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Under-Secretarj", Sir diaries Hardinge, expressed to the 
Hussian Charge d’ Affaires his “intense satisfaction,” saying 
it “was most opportune and of great importance not only 
to Russia, England and France, but even more so to Italy 
. . He [Hardmge] shares the opinion of a part of the 

European Press regarding the strange position which Italy 
has assumed m respect to the grouping of the Powers 
Chiefly in the event of complications in the Near East, 
Italy would either have to be untrue to her ally or act 
counter to her own national interests These words confirm 
the deep impression made on Government circles here [m 
London] by the meeting at Raccomgi , they seem to mchne 
to the belief tliat Italy in the future will stand closer to the 
Entente than to the Triple AUiance ” Germany, Austria 
and Turkey were correspondmgly alarmed, but they were 
given the solemn but lying assuiance that nothing had been 
agreed except the laudable desire of Italy and Russia to 
preserve the stahis quo in the Balkans and to allow the 
Balkan states then normal and peaceful development 

The Raccomgi Agreement, which contemplated the pos- 
sible partition of Turkey and the satisfying of Russia’s 
ambitions m regard to the Straits, also served admirably 
another of Izvolski’s purposes — that of tending to draw Italy 
away from the side of the Triple Alliance to that of the 
Triple Entente, or at least of neutrahzmg Italy as a “dead- 
weight” in the Triple Alliance It played henceforth an 
important part m Izvolski’s Ballcan policy no less than m 
Tittoni’s African ambitions It was further consolidated 
by the very intimate relations between the two when they 
were later Ambassadors in Pans together m close touch 
with M Pomcare 

91 Siebert-Schreiner, p 148 f 

92 Siebert-Sehremer, pp 149-152 G P , XXVII, 409-431, passim 

93 GP, XXVII, 411, 421 

94 C/ M FR , L N , and Stieve, passim , Judet, Georges Louis, p 150 ffi, 
173, Pomcare, I, 32ff, 336ff , H, 363ff 
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Along with his Racconigi pohcy, Izvolski undertook 
to consolidate the Balkan States into a solid block under 
Russian guidance and protection. Hitherto the greatest 
obstacle to harmonious action by the mutually jealous 
Balkan Powers had been the fact that Serbia, Bulgaria, 
and Greece all made claims to the greater part of Mace- 
donia, which was still in constant ferment under Turkish 
misrule This obstacle could be overcome if Serbia aban- 
doned some of her claim to Macedonia in favor of Bulgaria, 
and was promised compensation out of territories belonging 
to the Hapsburg Monarchy, when this should finally be 
disrupted, either by the death of the aged Emperor Francis 
Joseph,®'^ or by the dismtegratmg mfluence of the restless 
nationalities under Hapsburg rule Accordingly, m the 
summer and fall of 1909 Izvolski endeavored to bring about 
a rapprochement between Serbia and Bulgaria in the com- 
mon interests of Slavdom, but Balkan jealousies and sus- 
picions were too strong to permit success to these first 
efforts, and the negotiations came to a standstill 

At Constantinople an active newly-arrived Russian Am- 
bassador, Charykov, appeared to be working for an entente 
or league between Turkey and the Balkan States, which 
might greatly mcrease Russia’s influence in the Balkans and 
form a barrier to ‘'the advance of Geimanism ” But 
Charykov had httle chance of success with the Tuiks, who 
were suspicious of Bulgaria, Serbia, and Greece, all of whom 
coveted Turkish territory With Bulgaria, however, Rus- 
sia opened negotiations for a secret military convention, 
extending the scope of the seciet treaty of 1902 by which 
Russia undertook to protect Bulgaria against attack by 

95 As contemplated bj'- Delcasse m his letter of 1899, urging the indefi- 
nite prolongation of the Fianco-Russian Alliance, Livre Jaune, L Alliance 
Franco-Russe, p 131 

06 C/ Siebert-Schreiner, pp 273-281, GP, XXVII, 157-174, and the 
telegrams of the Serbian Minister, Milo\ anoi itch, in Deutschland Schul- 
dig? (Beilin 1919), pp 115-119 07GP, XXVII, 159 ff, 170 ff 
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Rumania Izvolski’s new proposal to King Ferdmand 
provided for mutual aid in certain contmgencies in case 
of wars against Tuikey and Austria, and pronused the 
utmost possible Russian support to secure foi Bulgaria the 
great gains m teiiitory once contemplated in the Treaty of 
San Stefano of 1878 Article V of the pioposed military 
convention declared, 

The realization of the high ideals of the Slav peoples 
upon the Balkan Peninsula, so near to Russia’s heart, is 
possible only after a fa\orable outcome of Russia’s struggle 
with Germany and Austria-Hungary 

The negotiations did not ultimately lesult in the sigiimg 
of the pioposed military convention,”’’ but they are indica- 
tive of Russian efforts, successful latei, for forming a Balkan 
bloc which it V as hoped would help the Triple Entente to 
triumph over the Triple Alhance 

Russia’s Racconigi Agreement with Italy and negotia- 
tions with Bulgaria and Serbia did not mean, however, that 
she intended any immediate warlike solution of the Balkan 
problem They were merely part of that “preparation for 
the future,” which was Russia’s policy until she had 
finished reoiganizmg her army and navy, and had succeeded 
m winning more definite assurances from France and Eng- 
land for support of her Ballvan ambitions During 1910, 
partly through tlie influence of Germany, a ceitain ostensi- 
ble rapprochement had been brought about between Russia 
and Austria which for the moment relieved the tension bo- 
ss proposed Russo-Bulgarian Military Convention of Dec, 1909, 
Bogitche\ itch, 115-121, Laloj’’, Les Documents Secrets Pubhes par Ics 
Bolcheviks (Pans, 1919), pp 52-58 

09 V Radoslavov, “Der russisch-bulgansche Vertragsentwurf von 
1909,” in KSF, IV, 272 f. May, 1926 The negotiations vere continued in 
1910 during the visit of Ferdmand of Bulgaria to St Petersburg (c/ G P , 
XXVII, 176, 183, notes) They are apparently referred to by Neratov in 
a telegram to Sofia of Nov 23/Dec 6, 1911 {.Krasnyi Arklnv, IX, p li, 
1925), when he speaks of “our confidential proposal to Bulgaria in 1910" 
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tween these tv, o Great Powers ovei the Balkan Problem 
But this undei standing was merely tempoiary, and m- 
tended, at any rate by Russia, meiely as a stop-gap until 
Suldiomhnov’s armj' reorganization had produced results 
and a new Black Sea Fleet been created As the Russian 
Ambassador m Pans wrote to Izvolski in February, 1910. 

An agi cement of this sort, concluded for a certain num^ 
her of jears, would leave the Balkan States at perfect 
liberty, both in legard to their internal development as well 
as to their mutual relations, wdiich they might develop in 
cierj' possible wmy At the same time Russia wmuld be 
placed in a position wFich wmuld enable her to develop her 
military foices in all security and to prepare herself for 
those events which cannot be avoided In the meantime 
the fuither evolution of the Ottoman Empire would be 
clearer — the problems would mature, and we should be able 
to meet the events that are to be foreseen much better 
equipped than otherwise 

Sunilarly M Nekliudov relates that m 1911, when he 

was received by the Tsar before taking up his post at 

Sofia, Nicholas II said to him, “after an intentional pause, 

stepping backw aids and fixmg me with a penetrating stare* 

‘Listen to me, Nekliudov, do not for one instant lose sight 

of the fact that we cannot go to war I do not wash for 

wai , as a rule I shall do all in my power to preserve for 

my people the benefits of peace But at this moment, of 

all moments, everything which might lead to war must be 

avoided It would be out of the question for us to face 

a war for five or six years — ^m fact till 1917. . . Though 

if the most vital inteiests and the honour of Russia w^ere 

at stake, w*e miglit, if it weie absolutely necessary, accept 

a challenge in 1915, but not a moment sooner — m any 

circumstances or under any pretext whatsoever ’ ” 

100 C/ Siebert-Schreiner, pp 2S2-303, GP, XX^TI, 433-517 
ioilselido\ to Iz\olski, Feb 3, 1910, Sicbert-Schremer, p 283 
10i2 Rekliudov, Dip^omalxc Jlcmimscenccs. p 5 
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As ]\Ir Lowes Dickinson justly observes "Had this 
remark been the Kaiser’s msteacl of the Tsar’s, all our v ar- 
historians would have been citing it as a definite pi oof of 
the guilt, and the sole guilt of Germany I do not cite it 
as a proof of the guilt, still less the sole guilt, of Russia 
I cite it as one more illustiation of the state of mind 
of all ministers and all princes — The war will come We 
don’t want it, but we must be ready And when it 
comes *’ ” 

IZVOLSKl’s EFFORT TO OPElSr THE STRAITS IN 1911 

Izvolski had made two futile and unfortunate efforts to 
realize his ambition of openmg the Straits to Russian war- 
ships The first was made during the negotiations for the 
Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907, and the second in the 
Buchlau Bargain of 1908 Both had failed on account of 
opposition from Sir Edward Grey and lack of support from 
the French But in the fall of 1911, Izvolski beheved that 
tlie European situation invited a more successful effort 
The French march to Fez, and the resultmg Agadir Crisis, 
had diawn closer the ties between the Entente Powers, 
particularly the bonds between France and England Ger- 
many, having roused England to the verge of war in defense 
of France and the Morocco Agreement, had been compelled 
to accept a settlement, which was on the point of being 
signed, by which she abandoned aU claims in Morocco in 
exchange for portions of the French Congo Russia had 
not given France any such active and effective diplomatic 
support as had Sir Edward Grey and Mr Lloyd George 
On the contrary, Izvolski had worked "with all his strength” 
to moderate France and urged her to give in to many of the 
German demands M ISTeratov, who had charge of the 

103 Dickinson, p 303 f 

104 Izvolski to Neratov, Sept 1/14, 1911, MFR, p 114, LN I, 133, 
Stieve, I, 146 Neratov’s telegram to Izvolski of 18/31 Oct (Stieve, I, 
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Russian Foreign Office during Sazonov’s long illness, gave 
repeated warnings that “Russian public opinion would 
hardly understand a [Franco-German] var occasioned by 
colonial questions ” The Tsai took the same attitude. 
Even vhen j\I Georges Louis, the French Ambassador in 
St Petersburg, pointed out to him that North Africa was 
as much of a “vital interest” to France as the Caucasus to 
Russia, Nicholas II had replied, “Keep m view the avoid- 
ance of a conflict You know that our preparations are not 
complete ” Yet m spite of this indifi'erence to the very 
vital mterests of the Fiench, Izvolski flattered himself that 
he could coax from them » pioniise of support in the ques- 
tion of the Straits, as a qmd pro quo for accepting without 
objections the Franco-German Morocco settlement When 
he learned from Tittoni m September, 1911, that Italy,, 
stirred by tlie establishment of the French protectorate m 
hlorocco, and takmg advantage of the various secret prom- 
ises made to hei by the different Powers, was about to seize 
Tripoli, he believed that the favorable moment had come 
to cash in his part of the Raccomgi Bargain 

Russia’s raismg of the Straits Question m 1911 has 
usually been explained as the unauthorized act of M. 
Charykov, tlie Russian Ambassador at Constantinople — 
“The Charykov kite,” Mr Gooch calls it^®'’ — intended to 
be meiely a feeler to see how the wind was blowing m regard 
to the question The fact that Charykov’s action was soon 
disavowed by the Russian Foreign Office has given color to 

170) shows that he also, though more guardedly, advised France to yield 
to German demands 

105 Georges Louis to M de Selves, Sept 7, 1911, Judet, Georges 
Louis, p 156 f 

100 History of Modern. Europe, 1878-1919, p 488 Mr Gooch attrib- 
utes the initiation of the affair to Sazonov, but Sazonov was absent from 
the Foreign OfEce from early July to mid-December, 1911, because of ill 
health, leaving the direction of affairs to Izvolski in Pans and Neratov 
in St Petersburg In September he was at Davos recovering from an 
operation, cj MFR, pp 66, 113 f, Stieve, I, 72, 136, 147 
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tins view , but the truth is the v hole affair originated with 
Izvolsla, while Charykov was made the scapcgoatj and 
recalled when it failed This seems to be the conclusion to 
be drawn from the more lecent mateiial available on this 
interesting mcident 

On learning of Itaty’s intended action, Izvolski imme- 
diately wrote to Neiatov on September 26, lecaUing the 
Racconigi secret agreement, rejoicing m the embarrassment 
which Italy would cause for Geimany and the Triple Alli- 
ance, and uiging that the moment had come “to draw the 
greatest possible advantages for our awn incerests from the 
approaching events ” Now was the tune, while Turkey 
was weakened by war with Italj’’, to foice the Young Turks 
to settle such questions as the railways in Asia hlmor, the 
Turco-Persian boundary, and above all the question of the 
Straits 

Izvolski at once saw Tittoni at Pans, “to remind him 
of tlie conditions on which we promised on our side to 
recognize Italy’s freedom to action iii Tiipoli,” and to beg 
him that “Italy, at the moment when she was proceeding 
to carry out hei program m Tripoli, should give us assur- 
ances in return that she would nut forget m the future to 
fulfill the parallel obligations undertaken by her in regard 
to our rights to the Turkish Straits” Tittoni answeied 
affirmatively and promised Izvolski precise written assur- 
ances Having written to Neratov initiating a revival of 

107 MFR, pp 114-145, 530-538, LN, I, 134-179, 11, 458-470, Stieve, 
[, 150-200, II, 20-27 Siebert-Schremer, pp 161, 319-330 GP, XXX, 
’01-255 E A Adamov, Konstaniinopol i Prohvy, ■p 14 ff Bogitchevitch, 
p 167 E Judet, Georges Louis (Pans, 1925), pp 142-167, 245, e\ag- 
jerates the divergence of views between Izvolski and Geoiges Louis, while 
Poincare, Au Service de la France, I, 328-354, makes a slnlful brief to 
aeguile the unwary reader into thinking that Izvolski was perfectly satis- 
ied with Georges Louis, and that Poincare’s own policy did not diverge 
rom that of former French Cabinets in the matter of the Straits and 
he Franco-Russian Alliance 

108 Izvolski to Neratov, Sept 13/26, 14/27, 1911, MFR, p 115, 
jN I, 134-138, Stieve, I, 150-152, Siebert-Schreiner, p. 161 
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the Straits Question, Izvolski went on a vacation to his 
family at Tegernsee m Bavaria 

M Neratov at once fell m with Izvolski’s idea He des- 
patched instructions to Charykov at Constantinople to 
take advantage of the circumstances of the Turco-Itahan. 
/War, the Eranco-German Moroccan negotiations, and the 
very feeble character of the new Grand Vizier, to open con- 
versations on the subject of Asia Minor railways, and, if 
Charykov deemed it wise, on the question of the Straits 
(and certain other subjects) on the foUowmg basis 

The Imperial Government engages to give the Ottoman 
Government its effective support for the maintenance of 
the present regime of the Straits of the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles, extending it also to the territories adjacent 
To facilitate the execution of the above clause the Imperial 
Ottoman Government engages on its side not to oppose the 
passage of Russian warships through the Straits, on con- 
dition that these ships do not stop in the waters of4he 
Straits unless by agreement 

Charykov was also mformed that the plan was, first to 
secure the assent of Turkey, and to reserve the right to make 
explanations to the Powers concerning this modification of 
international treaties Charykov therefore saw the Grand 
Vizier, Said Pasha, discussed with him aU the subjects sug- 
gested by Neratov, and handed him a letter contammg the 
proposal for opening the Straits and for setthng other ques- 
tions He asked for a reply within a week 

Said Pasha did not at all fancy the proposal He nat- 
urally saw that it would place Constantinople at the mercy 
of a Russian Fleet The clause referring to Russian support 
m the Straits and “also the territories adjacent” had an 
ominous sound It threatened to reduce Turkey to the posi- 

109 Neratov to Charykov, Sept 19/Oct 2, 1911, MFR, p 530 f, 
LN, n, 458 f 
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tion of a dependent vassal of the Tsar at a moment when. 
Turkey was helplessly involved m war with Italy The 
Grand Vizier therefore resorted to the usual Turkish dilatory 
tactics in dealing with disagreeable demands For several 
weeks he evaded a definite reply, telling Charykov that he 
was delayed by havuig to consult other Ministers 

M Charykov also confided his pioposal to the French 
Ambassador m Constantinople M Bompard thought it 
opportune, but shrewdly suggested the need of gettmg 
England’s assent, and telegraphed to Pans The French 
Government was much alarmed, and at once mquired in 
St Petersburg about the meaning of Chaiykov’s confidences 
to Bompard 

JSTeratov and Izvolski were now faced with the very 
dehcate task of seeming the assent of the Poweis to this 
modification of mternational treaties concerning the Straits 
With Italy and Germany this vas easy enough Italy 
needed Russia’s diplomatic support in putting pressure upon 
' Turkey to cede Tiipoh Tittoni quickly gave to Izvolski 
a definite promise, written down at Izvolski’s own dictation, 
and guaranteed the Italian Government’s approval 
' Germany also gave her full assent , Bethmann-HoUweg and 
his Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Kiderlen, shrewdly cal- 
culated that England would object anyway, and that there 
was, therefore, no occasion for Germany to offend Russia 
needlessly For Germany to object would simply be pulling 
the chestnuts out of the fire for the British 

Austria also, influenced by Germany, was ready to give 
her consent, qualifymg it only with a reservation which 
would protect Austria from an attack by the Russian 

iloMFR, pp 531-535, LN, II, 460-464, c/ also GP, XXX, 203 
213 

iiiMFR, p llSf, 535f , LN, I, 143f, 464 f , Stieve, I, 158f 
112 MFR, pp 118-537, LN, I, 142, II, 468, Stieve, I, 157 
113 GP, XXX, 206-214, 219 f, 233-240, 251-255, MFR, p 537 f, 
LN II 46sf 
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Fleet With France and England, however, the task was 
much more delicate. 

Wien Izvolski returned from Tegernsee to his post, he 
found a ‘‘veiy secret” letter from Neratov, telling of Chary- 
kov’s communications to Said Pasha and Bompard and 
of the French inquiry, and suggesting to Izvolski that now 
was the tune to nail down the French Government to 
giving its written promise of assent He even suggested 
the very words m which it should be given 

France engages to consider with bene^olence the Rus- 
sian interests in the question of the Straits of the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles, and not to oppose the realization of 
the projects which Russia might have in view relative to the 
Straits and the teriitones adjacent 

Accordingly, on October 11, M Izvolski made a long and 
persuasive plea to M de Selves, the French Minister of 
Foreign Affaus, 

not to refuse to formulate m some fashion the French 
Government’s attitude toward the means which we shall 
sooner or latei consider it necessary to take in regard to the 
Straits and the teiiitories adjacent . In view of M de 
Selves’ ver}’' feeble knowledge in questions of foreign policy, 
I limited myself to the above mentioned general discussion. 
I intend to return to the theme a little later and then state 
our concrete desii es 

114 GP, XXX, 207-211, 232f! , MFR, p 538, LN, II, 469 f 
lie Neiatov to Iz\olski, 22 Sept /5 Oct 1911, MFR, pp 114, 535, 
LN, I, 140, II, 464 f , Sliere, I, 155 A little later, impatient at French 
and English hesitation, he became more urgent “It is desirable to make 
use of the present political situation m older to induce the French and 
British Governments to express their views on the question of the Straits, 
in so far as Russia is concerned, in a concrete form and in writing, inde- 
pendently of anj^ agreements which we shall eventuallv conclude with 
Turkey,” Neratov to Benckendoiff in London, Oct 20/Nov 2, 1911, 
Siebert-Schreiner, p 326 On 14/27 Oct he vTote in the same strain to 
Izvolski in Pans, MFR, p 125, LN, I, 153, Stieve, I, 169f 

lie Izvolski to Neratov, Sept 28/Oct 11, 1911, MFR, p 119 ff, 
L N , T 144 ff , Stieve, I, 160 ff 
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Next day M Izvolski again complained of M de Selves’ 
Ignorance “Tlie misfortune is that M de Selves is very 
little informed on all these questions, and at the same time 
IS wholly absoibed with the Morocco and Congo question ” 
He also added a word on the desirabibty of bribing French 
newspapers 

It is very important to take care that we have here “a 
good Press ” In this matter, hove\er, I lack unfortunately 
the chief weapon, because mj’’ requests to be piovided with 
special funds for the Press have resulted in nothing I shall 
naturally do all I can, but this [Straits question] is precisely 
one of those questions in ivhich public opinion, as a result 
of old traditions, is rather predisposed against us An ex- 
ample of how advantageous it can be to hand out money 
for the Press here is shovn in the Tripoli Affair I know 
that Tittoni has worked the principal French papers in a 
very thorough fashion and with a very generous hand The 
results are evident 

Though M Justin de Selves was in fact probably not 
well informed on the Balkan Problem, his “encyclopaedic 
ignorance” has been exaggerated He was cautious, sin- 
cere, and honest, and did not want to be precipitated into 
a rash promise which might encourage France’s ally to 
risky Balkan adventures or which might displease the friend 
of France across the English Channel He therefore quickly 
got into touch with Downing Street He learned from Paul 
Cambon that news had reached London, by way of Italy, 
that Charykov had made an official request at Constanti- 
nople, and that England took the same stand as m 1908 
England was ready to see the Straits opened, provided they 
were opened to the warships of all nations ahl^e, but not if 

117 Izvolski to Neratov, Sept 29/Oct 12, 1911, MFR, p 121, LN, 
I, 148 f , Stieve, I, 163 For interesting but exaggerated accounts of the 
bribery of the French Press see Hvnler den Kulissen des jmmosischen 
Joumalismus, Van evnem Panser Chefredakteur (Berlin, 1925), and 
Poincare III 9/-134 
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they were opened only to Russia, thus converting the Black 
Sea into a potential Russian naval fortiess^^® Sir Arthur 
Nicolson ^'doubted whether the moment was well chosen ” 
Sir Edwaid Grey would go no further than to confirm his 
declarations of 1908 The Russian Ambassador m London, 
though he "had convinced hmiself how highly Sir Edward 
values the Entente and how firmly determined he is to 
pieserve it and avoid anythmg which might endanger its 
existence,” soon had to confess sadly that "it is always diffi- 
cult to induce the British Government to assume engage- 
ments on principle for futuie eventuahties ” Further 
interview s merel}'' made it clearer that it was impossible to 
persuade Sir Edwaid Grey to alter his attitude 

On Novembei 4, Izvolski finally sought "to nail France 
down” to a viitten promise, while de Selves was m a pleas- 
ant mood of lelief at the conclusion of long negotiations with 
Germany, and before the inexperienced Minister should 
have time to get advice from England or elsewhere about 
the problem of the Straits 

In view of the signing of the Franco-German Agi eement, 
it seemed to me indispensable, immediately and without 
waiting foi oui official acceptance of it, to nail down 
the results of my conveisations with de Selves concerning 
the Straits and Noith China I therefore viote M de 
Selves a letter on November 4, in which I expiessed, ap- 
proximately in the form you proposed to me in your ’ast 
letters to me,^-^ our confidence in the assent of France to 
our wishes in these questions I hope to receive from de 
Selves an unconditional confiimation of the contents of this 
letter, the text of which I shall send jmu by Thursday’s 
courier 

lisp Cambon to de Selves [earlv m Oct], LN, I, 149 f , Stieve, I, 
164 f 

119 Benckendorff to Neratov, Oct 10/23, and Oct 26/Nov 8 
1911, Siebert-Schremer, pp 321, 327 

120 Russian zaknepii “to nail down,” “clinch," or “iivet” 

121 See above, note 115 
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I ha\e preferred quick procedure rather than more 
formal negotiations chicflj' in order not to gne de Selves a 
chance to discuss our demands with England or perhaps 
with the othei Powers 

In Ins letter to M de Selves, Izvolski complimented him 
on the Morocco settlement “to which Russia would give 
her full and complete agieement,” and coaxingly “expressed 
his firm hope that at the moment at which France, the 
friend and ally of Russia, is proceeding to establish her 
position in North Africa on a new' and firm foundation, the 
French Government, to wdiich the Impel lal Cabmet has 
unceasingly given its most sincere diplomatic support, is 
ready on its side to assure us that it recognizes our liberty 
of action in the Straits as well as in North Cliina, and wul] 
not deny its assent to the measures w'hich we might be put 
in a position to take for the safe-guarding of oui interests 
and strengthening of our position there ” Even to M de 
Selves these honeyed woids must have seemed hypocritical, 
smee Russia’s diplomatic suppoi t in the Agadir Affaii had 
been ml and whatever success France had secured in the 
negotiations with Germany had been chiefly due to British 
support and to M Caillaux’s effoi ts M Izvolski was arnv- 
mg after the event and claiming a reward w'hich he had done 
nothing to earn, — a reward which 

into the wake of Russia’s risky Ballcan course and to dis- 
please England 

M de Selves, however, was not to be taken in so 
easily His suspicions of the Russian Ambassador are mdi- 
cated by the fact that he inquired at St Petersburg whether 
Izvolski had written the letter on his own initiative or upon 
instructions from Neratov^-^ He was shrewd enough to 

122 Izvolski to Neratov, Oct 24/Nov 6, 1911, MFR, p 123, LN, 
I, 154, Stieve, I, 171 f On Nov 9, he again pointed out the advantage of 
“eliminating conferences between Pans and London " 

123 Neratov to Izvolski, Oct 29/Nov 11, 1911, MFR p 125, LN, 
£ 162, Stieve, 1, 177 f 
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consult Sir Edward Giey again, and learned that England 
had no intention of approving a Russian guarantee of “the 
status quo of the Stiaits and the territories adjacent/’ 
which went fai bej'^ond Izvolski’s proposal of 1908 Grey 
gave Russia “a dilatoiy leply” He approved the non- 
committal lepl}'- vhich de Selves proposed to make ver- 
bally to j\I Izvolski as “very wise and conceived in the 
same spirit of couitesy and prudence as that which he 
[Grey] has made to the Russian Ambassador ” De 
Selves therefore avoided committing himself to Izvolski 
In explaining to Neratov his failuie to “nail Fiance down,” 
Izvolski seveial tmies laid it to M de Selves’ “unfoitunate 
Ignorance” and his preoccupation in defending the Mo- 
roccan Agreement against attacks in the Chamber of 
Deputies Perhaps M de Selves was wiser than M. 
Izvolski supposed 

Fortunately for France, M de Selves was able to hand 
over to M Georges Louis the delicate task of fiammg an 
answer to Izvolski’s letter of November 4 M Louis had 
been French Ambassadoi to St Petersburg, but at this 
moment was temporarily filhng a vacancy in the French 
Foreign Office 

Thoroughl}’- acquainted by experience with the question 
and with M Izvolski’s shifty methods, M Louis cautiously 
raised objections to the looseness of the phrase concerning 
Russia’s “liberty of action in the Stiaits” M Iz^mlski 
made elaborate explanations, and was willing to change it. 
After long discussions M Louis diew up a polite but non- 
committal foimula, which formed the basis of the answer 
which M de Selves finally handed to M Izvolski on Janu- 
ary 4, 1912 


124 Daeschner, Charge d’Affaires in London, to de Selves, Nov 
14, 1911, Judet, p 163 For Giej’s ovn courteous but non-committal 
replies to Benckendorff, see Siebert-Schremer, pp 321-329 

125 Izvolski to Neratov, Nov 8, 23, and Dec 7 
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In a general way I am happy to confirm to Your E\ceF 
lency the declarations of the French Government on the 
occasion of the events of 1908, relative to the satisfactions 
which the Russian Government may be led to seek in the 
question of the Straits of the Bosphorus and the Daidanelles 
The French Government remains disposed to exchange views 
with the Russian Government, if new circumstances render 
necessary an examination of the question of the Straits 

While Sir Edw^ard Grey and M de Selves, by polite but 
dilatory answers, were saving themselves from bemg nailed 
down m advance to definite support of an indefinite pro- 
gram, events had been taking place at Constantinople which 
also contributed to Izvolski’s chagrin After Chaiykov had 
tried in vam for weeks to secure an answer from the Grand 
Vizier, Said Pasha, he turned to the Turkish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs On November 27, he oj0&cially presented 
to Hassim Bey a note embodying Russia's request for open- 
ing the Straits and settling other points Hassim Bey was 
furious He feared that Russian warships in the Bosphorus 
would mean Russian domination at Constantinople, the es- 
tabhshment of a Russian protectorate over the Turkish 
Empire, or even the beginning of its final dismemberment 
Russia had destroyed the independence of Persia and was 
preparing the same fate for Turkey 

In his peril and perplexity, Hassim Bey hurried to in- 
form his good friend the German Ambassador "The great 
blow has just been struck us,” were his first words to Baron 
MarschaU He then proceeded to tell of Charykov’s de- 
mands, and to pour out all his fears and indignation against 
Russia, and against the Triple Entente which he suspected 
(quite wrongly) was standing behmd Russia Beside the 
danger from Russian warships before the walls of Constan- 
tinople, Charykov’s proposal m regard to railways in North- 

126 mFR, p 536, LN, n, 466, Stieve, II 22 Cf also Judet, pp, 
164-9, and Poincare, I, 341-7 
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ern Asia Minor meant that railways which were for the 
strategic defense of Turkey against Russia would be put 
into the hands of Russia and her all}'- Fiance’ Baron 
Marschall sympathized with him completely He, too, saw 
shattered at a blow all his own efforts of twenty years in 
strengthening German influence in Turkey, m trying to save 
the Ottoman Empire from disintegration, and in building 
the Bagdad Railway He foresaw that an acceptance of 
Russia’s demands would be interpreted by the Balkan 
States as indubitable eiudence of the great superioiity of 
the Tuple Entente over the Tuple Aliance The Balkan 
States would be quick to Ime up on the side of the former, 
because superior strength was the unfailing aigument 
which determined their pohtical allegiance He pleaded at 
great length with the German Foreign Office to aid Turkey 
in resisting Russia When he was told that Germany would 
not oppose the openmg of the Straits because there was 
little doubt that England would oppose it, and that Gei- 
many would only be playing England’s game and offending 
Russia needlessly, Baron Marschall sent in his resignation 
Later, hovever, he was persuaded to withdraw it, when it 
soon appeared that the German Foreign Office had quite 
correctly surmised England’s attitude 

Rumors of Cliaiykov’s negotiations had meanwhile 
leaked out and caused no less indignation among the Young 
Turks and in the Tuikish Press than Hassim Bey had ex- 
pressed to Baion Marschall On December 6, the Jeni 
Gazette, though it usually inclined to favor England, pub- 
lished a leading article to the effect that, "The Russians 
want to degrade the gieat and glorious Turkish Empire into 
a province standing under a Russian protectorate, but the 
Ottomans will never tolerate this ” Hassnn Bey was fur- 
ther encouraged to resist Charykov’s demands on learnmg 
that Sir Edward Grey had told the Turkish Ambassador m 

127 Marschall to Bethmann, Dec 1 to 15, 1911 , G P , XXX, 212-245. 
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London that “Russia’s step seems to me out of place at this 
moment/’ and that the assent of all the Signatory Pou ers 
would be necessary 

As a result of the attitude of England, France and Tur- 
key, it began to be clear that Izvolski’s idea could not be 
reahzed at the moment Accordingly, M Sazonov, who 
had just come to Pans after his long rest at Davos, gave 
an mterview to Stephane Lauzanne 

There is no “Dardanelles Question” such as is printed 
every day a little everywhere A “question” in the diplo- 
matic sense of the word presupposes m effect a demand 
formulated by a Government, as well as diplomatic steps 
{demarches] or negotiations But Russia demands nothing, 
has undertaken no negotiations, nor attempted any diplo- 
matic step 

How little truth there was m Sazonov’s disavowal, the 
reader of the preceding pages may judge for himself On 
December 15, Charykov was now mstructed to tell Hassim 
Bey that since Russia’s proposals had been prematurely 
divulged, and not by Russia’s fault, it was impossible to 
continue the negotiations Sazonov sent a telegram to 
'Russian Ambassadors abroad trying to give the impression 
that Charykov had exceeded his instructions in extendmg 
private conversations into official negotiations In March, 
1912, Charykov was recalled and replaced at Constantinople 
by M Giers So ended Izvolski’s third effort to open the 
Straits 

Izvolski stiU entertained some forlorn hopes that he 
might use de Selves’ answer of January 4, 1912, as a basis 
for securmg future French assent to his favorite project. 
M Poincare would have us believe that the Russian 

i28Marschall to Bethmann, Dec 6, 1911, GP , XXX, 218 
129 Pans, Matin, Deo 9, 1911, GP, XXX, 23311, 245 ff In passing 
through Berlin ti^o days later Sazonov told Bethmann that the mtervieis 
was authentic, GP, XXX, 234, 239 
i30Poincaie, I, 344 ff 
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Ambassador was “entirely satisfied” with the attitude of 
Erance But he gives this impression by quoting merely 
three sentences out of a letter of Izvolski to Neratov, the 
whole tenor of the rest of the letter, however, mdicates that 
Izvolski was really sadly disappointed, was trying to put 
the best face on his failure, and was merely advising 
Neratov to accept the French ansv er because there was no 
present prospect of getting a more satisfactory one As a 
matter of fact, Izvolski was almost as bitterly disappointed 
over this fiasco as over that of 1908, only he could not voice 
aloud his dissatisfaction at France and England, who were 
chiefly to blame, as he had done after 1908 against Austria, 
France and England were fellow members of the Triple 
Entente, whereas Austiia belonged to the rival group He 
seems to have come to the conclusion after this that there 
were only two ways to open the Straits; either by pounc- 
mg upon them in time of peace, or as the result of a general 
European war On several occasions between 1912 and 
1914 Russian Ministerial Councils seriously considered the 
first alternative only to abandon it as impractical So there 
was left only the second alternative, a general European 
war To prepare for this Izvolski worked persistently and 
consistent!}’- during the two following years, and, when at 
last it suddenly burst forth, was said to have claimed 
exultingly “C’est ma guerre 

RUSSIA AND THE BAUKAN LEAGUE 

Five centuries of Turkish oppression, combined with 
the rising tide of nationalism in the nmeteenth century, 
had mspired the Christian peoples of the Balkans with a 
passion for national unity and mdependence By the year 
1911, owing to the progressive decay of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, long steps had already been made toward the realiza- 
tion of their ardent hopes Greece, Serbia, Bulgaria and 
Rumania had been constituted into independent kingdoms 
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But there were thousands of Greeks, Serbs, Bulgarians and 
Rumanians, not to mention Macedonians and Albanians, 
still living under the foreign rule of Turkey or Austria. 
They, too, longed to be liberated and united with their 
brothers m the independent kingdoms The supposedly 
democratic revolution m Turkey, and Austria’s annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina in 190S, for a moment seemed to 
mdicate that these two States were showing signs of reju- 
venation and that the day of Slav liberation was likely to 
be delayed But the unpractical ideals of the Young Turks 
and their foolish disregard of traditional rights and preju- 
dices only resulted m antagonizing more completely the 
non-Turkish elements, and m weakenmg stiU further the 
decaying Empire which Abdul Hamid’s skill and ruthless 
methods had managed to preserve The Tripolitan War 
gave it another staggering blow, and led directly to the 
formation of the Balkan League, which finally drove the 
Turks almost completely from Europe This natural am- 
bition of the Balkan States, to liberate and annex their 
brothers under alien rule, was the mam cause of the Balkan 
League, but it is doubtful whether it could have been 
formed except for the very active part taken by MM. 
Hartwig and Nekliudov, the Russian Ministers at Belgrade 
and Sofia 

During the early months of the Tripolitan War various 
Russian representatives were pursuing three quite difi'erent 
Balkan pohcies — a striking example of lack of unity and 
disciphne m the Russian diplomatic service They all 
wanted to take advantage of Turkey’s difficulties with Italy 
to strengthen Russia’s position m the Ballcans and in 
Europe, but they had altogether different ideas of how this 
must be done Izvolski, with the cooperation of Neratov 
and Charykov, had tried to open the Straits to Russian 
warships, and had failed Meanwhile Charykov, on his own 
initiative, had at the same time been renewing his efforts 
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for the formation of a Balkan League of which Turkey (0 
should be a member He had offered his '^good olBSces” to 
Said Pasha and Hassim Bey to bring about close relations 
between Constantinople, Sofia and Belgrade Such a league 
might be used to preserve the statiis qiio in the Balkans, 
and to support Russia m a war against Austria It would 
reduce Turkey to a kind of vassalage to Russia, because 
Turkey would be dependent on Russia for protection from 
the Balkan States But Charykov’s fantastic idea had 
not the slightest chance of bemg realized It was at the 
antipodes of Russia’s traditional policy, which was to push 
the Balkan States against Turkey It was regarded with 
suspicion by the Turks And it was anathema to the 
Slavs of the Balkans It ended vath Charykov’s dis- 

131 M F R , pp 531-535, L N , 11, 460-465, GP , XXVTI, 159 ff , 171 ff , 
XXX, 205, 218 

132 Hartwig to Neratov, Oct 23/Nov 5, 1911, Krasnyi Arhhw, 1925, 

VIII, 45 ff “The affair of the famous Balkan Federation under the 
supremacy of the Ottoman Empire is up again Every time Turkey finds 
herself in some external troubles, this political combination comes up for 
consideration among those few remaining European diplomatists, 

politicians, and publicists who are still wont to believe m Turkey’s 
regeneration But it is interesting to raise the question What is the 
attitude of the Balkan States themselves? 

“The passionate sermons about the importance to the Slais of an 
alliance with Turke}' seem to carrj' very little conviction vith them, 
under certain conditions, particularly under pressure from Russia, they 
might not refuse to start on this road, not, however, because they would 
expect any great benefits from Turkey’s friendship, but exclusively lor 
the sake of gaining a respite from the troubles chronically rising in the 
Balkans, to gam time, and gradual^ gaming strength, when the favorable 
moment should arise, to square up accounts with their ancient enemy 
The Slavs can have no other point of view on the Federation 

“In my opinion Russia should pursue two clear, quite definite, final 
aims (1) to make easier for the Slav nations, called by her into an 
independent existence, the attainment of their sacred ideals, which means 
an amicable division amongst them of all Turkish possessions on the 
Balkan Peninsula, and (2) to accomplish her own century-old problem — 
the planting of a firm foot on the shores of the Bosphorus at the gates 
to the ‘Russian Lake ’ 

“The Serbian Government would consider it extremely dangerous to 
approach the Turks now with any offers of alliance such as Hofmeister 
Charykov urged upon the Serbian Minister to Turkey Eveiy favor- 
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missal m March, 1912, just at the moment a very different 
kind of Ballcan League was actually bemg signed 

Willie the policies of Izv'’olski and Charykov were 
doomed to failure, a third poLcy, ardently pursued by 
Hartwig and Nekhudov m Belgrade and Sofia, ripened into 
success They aimed at the formation of a Balkan Slav 
League under Russian patronage, nominally for the preser- 
vation of the status quo, but capable of being directed 
against Turkey or Austria Active Russian efforts to create 
such a league had been made from time to time ever since 
the Young Turk Revolution and the Austrian annexation 
of Bosnia in 1908 But they had all failed, owing m large 
part to the inherent hatred and jealousy of Serbia and 
Bulgaria toward one another, and to the distrust with which 
the wily King of Bulgaria was regarded by everybody, 
including even his on n ministers The idea of a Slav Balkan 
Lieague was galvanized into life again by the news of Italy’s 
war on Turkey in September, 1911 

M Geshov, the Bulgarian Premier and Mmister of 
Foreign Affairs at the time, has given a dramatic and au- 
thentic narrative of his part — ^how he heard the news of 
the Tripolitan War at Vichy, hurried home to Sofia via 
Pans and Vienna, havmg interviews with de Selves and 
Aehrenthal, returned to Vienna for secret conferences with 
King Ferdinand and with Milovanovitch of Serbia, and 
finally, in a three-hours’ talk between stations in a railway 
compartment outlmed a Ballcan Agreement to him It was 
in the course of this interview, after they had touched upon 

seeking step of the Serbians in Constantinople would inevitably arouse 
distrust in Sofia and injure the prospects of the Serbo-Bulgarian Agree- 
ment, which by its political imnortance will open a new era in the 
history of the Slavs ” 

133 Siebert-Schreiner, pp 273-281, 304-316, GP, XXt^'II, 155-194, 
Bogitchevitch, 28 ff, 113 ff 

134 1 E Guechoff, U Alliance Balkamque, Pans, 1915, pp 14-63 This 
book contains much the same material as I E Guechoff, La Genese de la 
Guerre Mondiale la Debacle de VAlhance Balhanique, Berne, 1919 
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the thorny question of the future division of Macedonia, 
that the Serbian Premier exclaimed. 

Ah’ Yes’ If, at the same time with the liquidation of 
Turkejq the disintegration of Austria could take place, the 
solution vould be enormously simplified Serbia would get 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, as Rumania would get Transyl- 
vania, and we should not have to fear the intervention 
of Rumania in our war wnth Turkey 

But J\'I. Geshov’s narrative tells relatively little of the 
part played by Russia in the long and difficult negotiations 
w’hich followed This can now be tiaced in detail in the 
correspondence of Hartwig and Nekliudov with Neratov 
at St Peteisburg“° These two Russian Mmisters at Bel- 
grade and Sofia worked indefatigably to smooth out the 
mutual jealousies and suspicions of the Serbian and Bul- 
garian Ministers toward one another, and to help them in 
the almost superhuman task of reaching an agreement as 
to the division of spoils to be conquered from Turkey At 
the same time they kept Neratov fully mformed of each 
step forward in the negotiations Finally, on March 13, 
1912, Serbia and Bulgaria agreed on a Treaty and signed it 
By this Treaty of March 13, 1912, Serbia and Bulgaria 
mutually guaranteed each other’s tenitory and mdepen 
dence, and agi eed to support one another m case any of the 
Great Powers should attempt to acquire by force, even 
temporarily, any territory in the Balkans This protected 
Serbia agamst any attempts of Austria to reoccupy the 
Sanjak of Novi Bazar or to seize the parts of Macedonia 
and Albania coveted by Serbia Serbia had hoped in the 
early negotiations that the alhance wmuld be primarily 
directed against Austria But Bulgaria had little interest 

lifs Guechoff, U Alhance Balkamque, p 27 

^SGKrasnyi Arlhiv, WII, 1-48, IX, 1-22 (1925) A Nekludoff, Dvp- 
lomahc Reminiscences (London, 1920), pp 39ff, 51ff, gives only a very 
brief account 
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in seeing Serbia acquire Bosnia and Herzegovina or other 
Hapsburg territoiy King Feidinand’s eye was directed 
primarily toward Macedonia, Tin ace, and even perhaps 
Constantinople, he therefore wished the new alliance di- 
rected against Turkey Accorduigly, a secret annex pro- 
vided that if disorders broke out in Tuikey and the sttatiLS 
quo in the Ballcans ivas threatened, Serbia and Bulgaria 
would enter into an exchange of views for joint mihtary 
action If Russia had no objections to their plan of action, 
the two Ballian Allies w^ould then carry on military opera- 
tions as agreed, an}'- dispute which miglit arise w'as to be 
referied to the Tsar for arbitration, and his decision w'as 
to be binding A detailed statement set forth the division 
of the spoils to be acquirea m Macedonia from Turkey, and 
provided among other thmgs that Serbia should lay no 
claim to tenitory in the direction of Salonica south of a hne 
from Mt Golem to Lake Ochnda 

On taking charge of the Foreign OJEce again at the be- 
gmning of 1912, M Sazonov found the Serbo-Bulganan 
Treaty well on the way to completion Negotiated duimg 
his absence, and containing a clause for rigid secrecy, he 
did not know -R'hether he ought to inform the other mem- 
bers of the Triple Entente of it Though piofessing to 
pieserve the status quo, and giving Russia a kind of veto 
on making war (at least so he said), he appears to have 
realized that it might easily encourage the Balkan States 
to a war which in turn might mvolve Russia and her French 
Ally For a moment in February, 1912, he apparently 
thought of engagmg France in a full discussion of the new 


137 The texts of the Balkan Treaties and Military Conventions are 
printed by Guechoff, L’ Alliance BalLamque, pp 191-234, by [George 
Young], Nationalism and TFar in the Near East (London, 1915), pp 387- 
428, and by [S Radev] La Question Bulgare et les Etats Balkaniques 
(Sofia, 1919), pp 171 ff, including maps and documents on the later 
dispute over Macedonia For a recent keen appreciation of the treaties;, 
see Dickinson, p 308 ff 
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aspect of the Balkan problem He drew up a questionnaire 
as a basis of discussion what should France and Russia 
do in case of an mternal Turkish revolution, an Austrian 
attack on Albania or the Sanjak, or an outbreak of war 
between Turkey and one of the Balkan states? He showed 
it to M Georges Louis But the French Ambassador was 
again exceedingly cautious and saw gi’eat dangers ahead 
''These are the gieatest questions,” he wrote M Poincare, 
"with which Russia can face her ally ” “It would be better 
for us to consent to discuss them in academic conversations, 
than to risk bemg drawn along in Russia’s wake by the 
rapidity of events, without being able to discuss either her 
action or to set forth our conditions . . . For M Sazonov 
as for M Izvolski, it is neither m China nor in Persia, but in 
the Balkans that Russia will direct at present her principal 
political effort ” 

Observmg M Georges Louis’ extreme reserve, and aware 
of Izvolski’s failure to nail France down to support an open- 
ing of the Straits, Sazonov drew back, and contented him- 
self with merely informing France and England of the ex- 
istence of a Serbo-Bulgarian Treaty, but not of its detaus 
and potentially aggressive character He did not bring 
up again for discussion his questionnaire, and evaded aU 
French efforts to draw him out as to what he had had in 
mind 

It was not until Poincare visited St Petersburg in 
August, 1912, that he learned for the fiist time the full 
text of the Serbo-Bulgarian Tieaty, and exclaimed in alarm 
“Ma^s c’est Id une convention de guerre',” exactly the ex- 
pression which Nekliudov had used when forwarding the 
document to St Petersburg M Poincaie was indignant 

l38Loms to Poincare, Feb 15 and 21, 1912, Judet, Georges Louis, p 
174 f 

139 Sazonov to the Russian Ambassadors in Pans and London, Mar 
30, 1912, Siebert-Schreiner, p 339 

140 Poincare, II, 24-60 
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that the details of a treaty, likely to lead to ■s\ar in the 
Ballvans and arranged under Russia’s patronage, had been 
so long withheld from France by her Ally As he noted 
at the tune 

I did not conceal from him [Sazonov] that I could not 
well e\plain to myself why these documents had not been 
communicated to France by Russia The Treaty con- 
tains the germ not only of a war against Turkey, but a war 
against Austria It establishes further the hegemony of 
Russia over the Slav Kingdoms, because Russia is made 
the arbiter in all questions I observed to M Sazonov that 
this convention did not correspond in any way to the 
definition of it which had been given to me, that it is, 
strictly speaking a convention for war, and that it not only 
reveals mental reservations on the part of the Serbs and 
Bulgarians, but that it is also to be feared lest their hopes 
appear to be encouraged by Russia, and that the eventual 
partition will prove a bait to their covetousness 

Nothing better characterizes the Serbo-Bulganan Treaty 
than these words of the French Premier, unless it be what 
he himself said a week after the outbreak of the Balkan 
War* 


It IS certain that she [Russia] knew all about [the 
Serbo-Bulganan Treaty], and, far from protesting against 
it she saw in this diplomatic document a means of assuring 
her hegemony in the Balkans She perceives today that it is 
too late to wipe out the movement which she has called 
forth, and, as I said to MM Sazonov and Izvolski, she is 
trying to put on the brakes, but it is she who started the 
motor 142 


141 Note by Poincare of his conversation with Sazonov in August, 
1Q12, Affaires Balkaniqiies,!, 38, Ills Poincare, II, 114 ff Por Sazonov’s 
report to the Tsar of this same conversation see M F R , p 255 £f , L N , 
II, 338 ff , see also Judet, 178-203, and Sazonov’a recent account in his 
memoirs, Fateful Years, p 52 ff 

142 Poincare to P Gambon, Oct 15, 1912 , Affaires Balkamques, I, 112 
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TUB BALKAN D VNGLll AND THB POWERS IN 1912 

Tliougli I\I Poincaie, \Mtli his characteristic quickness 
and accuincy of judgment, i\as quite collect in his view 
of the dangeis latent in the Seibo-Bulgarian Tieaty, he 
and INI Sa/ono\ took no immediate steps to con'^ult with 
the Povers to avcit an oulbieak of vai m the Balkans He 
meieh’ told AI Sa7onov that public opinion in Fiance would 
not allow the French Government to lake up aims for 
Russia o^el a puiclj’’ Balkan question — so long as Germany 
did not intcrxene In this latter case, Ru'^sia “could cer- 
tainly count on Fiance for the accoinpli=:hment of her exact 
and entile obligations” as an all}" He confidentiall}’- in- 
formed Sa/onov of the seciet Anglo-Fiench “verbal agree- 
ment in viitue of vhich England has declared herself ready 
to aid Fiance with all hei naval and military forces in case 
of a German attack ” He discussed the new Franco- 
Russian Naval Convention, and urged Sazonov to try to 
make a similar convention with Sii Edward Grey for the 
cooperative action of the Russian and English navies In 
fact, aside fiom his brief comment of vaining on heaiinr 
the terms of the Serbo-Bulgaiian Tieaty and some discus- 
sion of an Austrian peace proposal, Mitually all of his con- 
versations duiing his stay in Russia fioni August 9th to 16th 
vere de\oted to stiengthening the bonds of the Triple En- 
tente and securing solidaiit}" of action between Prance, 
Russia and England 

After returning to France, though now fully aware of 
the impending danger of vai in the Balkans, M Poincare 
made no proposals to avert it until September 22 Even 
then he consulted only iMth the two othei members of the 
Triple Entente, beuig ever anxious to preserve Entente 
solidarity and to get concerted agieement to proposals 

l-is Sazonov’s loport to the Tsar, Aiig 17, 1912, MFR, 255-262, 
L N II, 338-345 , Ajjnire’t BalkamQxics, I, 34-39 , Poincare II 99-169 
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which could then be notified to the Triple Alhance Powers 
for their acceptance or rejection 

This tended to sharpen the division of the Great Powers 
into two hostile groups, whereas Germany, and also Sir 
Edivard Grey and Sazonov, for the most part, took the 
broader and wuser stand of desii ing to have the Powers act 
collectively and in concert, in order to prevent a possible 
conflict between the Triple Entente and Triple Alliance 

At times, to be sure, M Pomcare asserted his solicitude 
for collective European action Thus, on August 28, he 
told the German Charge d’Affaires that “his policy aimed 
that the Triple Alliance and Tuple Entente should not 
seek to range themselves on opposite sides, but should work 
for the establishment of the European Concert ” This 
sounded w^ell But did his acts correspond to his words''' 
On this same August 28 he telegraphed to London, “It seems 
to me desirable that an Entente should take place between 

144 M Poincare’s great insistence on what maj be called “Entente 
Solidarity” is seen on page after page of his own memoirs, m his innu- 
merable public speeches, and in the documents We give a few e\amples 
taken mereb’- from his memoirs within the eight weeks between his visit 
to Russia and the First Balkan War On Iea\ing Russia, "the last words 
spoken to M Sazonov w'ere to beg him to act with England and with 
us” (II, 164) The communique issued to the Press announced that he 
and Sazonov “have recognized once more the Entente of the two friendly 
and allied countries” (II, 164) His reply of August 22 to Berchtold’s pro- 
posal for preserving peace makes the reservation, “It goes without saying 
that we shall arrive at an agreement m concert with Russia and Eng- 
land ” (II, 176) On Sept 1, concerning further communications from 
Berchtold, “I shall examine them with England and Russia,” and he 
instructed the French Ambassador at Vienna “Henceforth you can 
express as your personal opinion that the French Government, firmly 
attached to the Triple Entente, does not aim at any exclusive interests 
in the East, and that the cooperation of all the Powers seems to it neces- 
sary for the solution of the Balkan Problem” (II, 184) It is seldom that 
M Poincare ventures to put into one sentence two such essentially con- 
tradictory phrases as “firmly attached to the Triple Entente” and the 
words which he now italicizes m his apologia, but which he did not 
Italicize in 1912 M Poincare then asks a rhetorical question which the 
reader may answer for himself “Was it possible to take at the begin- 
ning of the crisis a more clear and a more pacific position?” (II, 184) 

145 GP, XXXIII, 79, cf Poincare, II, 181 
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France, England and Russia so that completely harmonious 
advice can be given at the Sublime Porte ” Two days 
later he emphasized both at London and St Petersburg: 
‘Tt remains understood that the concert of the three 
[Entente] Powers is necessary for every collective 
action ” 

In contrast to Poincare’s policy of “Entente Solidarity,” 
Count Berchtold proposed on August 13 that all the Great 
Powers enter collectively mto a discussion, with a view to 
securmg reforms from Turkey and restraining the Balkan 
States from disturbing the status quo Count Berchtold 
was thus the first of the European diplomatists to propose 
collective European action m view of the mcreasmg tension 
between Turkey and the Balkan States, although he had no 
such definite knowledge of the explosive material hidden m 
the secret Balkan Treaties as had Sazonov and Poincare. 
He acted without first consultmg his own Ally, and, at first 
sight, one is inclined to praise him for taking a statesman- 
like stand, m favor of preserving peace by the Concert of 
Europe But it appears his proposal was dictated mamly 
by a desire to “be important,” to offset newspaper criticisms 
of his mdolent do-nothing methods, and to seem to take the 
initiative in the Balkan Problem before Sazonov and Poin- 
care should announce something from St Petersburg 
Moreover, Berchtold’s proposal was so vague, both in its 
wordmg and m his own mind, that it did not commend itself 

146 J^jfaires Balkamgues, I, 45 

147 Affaires Balkamques, I, 50 f In this case, though not always, Sir 
Edward Grej’’ and M Sazonov agreed with him in placing “Entente Soli- 
darity” ahead of the “Concert of Europe” 

Affaires Balkamques, I, 34ff , GP , XXXIII, 47 ff 

149 Fabre-Luce, La Victoire, Pans, 1924, p 165, takes M Poincare 
severely to task for declining “the first part of these proposals” of 
Berchtold Poincare’s reply (11, 160 ff) to Fabre-Luce is not jUst, he 
talks about a different stage in the Berchtold proposals 

150 GP, XXXIII, 50 f, 61 f, 89 ff, 99 Kiderlen contemptuously 
speaks of Berchtold’s Wichtigiuerei as “stirring up much dust,” but 
as imnractical 
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to any of the Powers, and was later pushed aside w’hen M 
Poincare took the initiative out of Count Berchtold’s 
hands 

During mid-summer Sazonov had been veiy optimistic, 
trusting perhaps too confident!}’- to the power of veto v Inch 
he says the Balkan Treaty gave him ; he thought he could 
restrain his proteges from a w'ar wdiich he piobably washed 
at this time to avoid But by September 17, the news of 
Turkish atrocities and Bulgarian war excitement became so 
alarming, that he suddenly became frightened He there- 
fore made a suggestion to all the Powers, “not as a rival 
but as a supplementary action” to that of Berchtold, that 
the Powers should advise Turkey to make unmediate re- 
forms in Macedonia As quick action seemed urgent to 
prevent the Bulgarians takmg things into their owm hands 
in Macedonia, Sazonov gave his advice to Turkey imme- 
diately, without w’aitmg to hear from his Entente friends 
But his proposal had no effective results for several reasons 
Sir Edward Grey did not want to put pressure on the Turks , 
Poincare did not wish to act except in cooperation with 
England, and Germany, after past experiences, had lit,ile 
confidence in the success of any reforms by the Turks 'in 
Macedonia 

Fmally, on September 22, M Poincare took the initia- 
tive by proposing to England and Russia a formula for 
restraining the Balkan Powers, which the Triple Entente 
should agree upon and then present to Germany and Au^- 
tna foi acceptance Izvolski told him that he feared that 
this procedure would not receive the assent of Sazonov nor 
of England, “because it emphasized the division of Europe 
into two groups ” M Poincare replied that it could be kept 

161MFR, p 276, LN, II, 547, Stieve, II, 253, GP, XXXIII, 
106 fi , Affaires Balkaniques, I, 58 

isapomcare, II, 208 £E , Affaires Balkamques, I, 58f , GP, XXXIII, 
106 ff 
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secret/^^ and, after some modifications to please England 
and Russia, secured an accoid with them the Entente 
Poi\ers weie to m\ite Geimany and Austria to agree to jom 
in advising the Ballvan States not to disturb the peace, and 
varning tliem that, even if thej'’ broke it, they would not 
be alloved to make territorial gams On September 28, 
hi Jules Gambon broached the subject to M Kiderlen- 
Wachter at Beilin and found a cordial reception The only 
remaining question seemed to be vho should assume the 
ungrateful office of making the announcement to the Balkan 
States j\I Kideilen suggested that Russia and Austria 
should act in the name of the Great Poweis, and his sug- 
gestion vas adopted But there weie further delays due to 
objections raised b}^ Russia and England On October 7, 
the assent of all the Great Poweis was finally secured, and 
the next day Russia and Austiia issued the agreed warning 
to the now highly ex'cited Balkan States It was too late 
On this very day, October 8, Montenegro declared war on 
Turkey and was speedily joined by the other BaUcan Allies 

THE BALKAN WARS OF 1912-1913 

In an outhne of Balkan Problems fiom 1907 to 1914 it 
IS obviously impossible to enter into all the complicated 
kaleidoscopic questions vhich now aiose between the Great 
Povers and between the Balkan States themselves Any 
adequate treatment of them w ould fill a book in itself The 
B|illvan Wars therefoie must be dealt with veiy briefly here. 

When Bulgaria, Serbia, and Greece jomed Montenegro 
in w’ai upon Tuikey m October, 1912, tliey quickly aston- 
ished themselves and the woild by the rapidit}’’ and com- 

Pomnre to P Cimbon, Sept 22 1919, Afjaires Balkamqucs, I 
61 In his memoirs (II, 214 fi) M Poincare omits to mention his o\ra 
oc'ic\ of concealment, but note's that Sazonov urged that the three 
Entente Powers should concert measures m secret 

Afja'Tcs Ballaniqucs, I, 63-104, GP, XXXIII, 133-lSl, Poincar^ 
n, 219-249 
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pleteness of their victories The Greeks occupied Salonica, 
the Bulgarians marched victoriously to the defensive forts 
outside Constantinople, and the Serbians swept over the 
whole upper valley of the Vardar, the Sanjak of Novi Bazar, 
and the northern part of Albania This gave them at last 
an outlet on the Adriatic Only the Turkish fortresses of 
Adiianople, Janma, and Scutari held out against the vic- 
torious allies 

C5]he Serbians were greatly elated by these conquests 
which doubled their territory and seemed to foreshadow 
the possibility of the early reahzation of their “Greater 
Serbia” ambitions at Austria’s expense They^u'ere actively 
encouraged by Hartwig, the Russian Mmister^ Belgrade 
He was said to have declared to his Rumanian colleague 
that Serbia could not possibly renounce her outlet on the 
Adriatic, Serbia must be the Slavic advance-post m the 
Balkans, and must annex Bosnia, Herzegovma, and the 
South Slav districts of Hungary, Rumania, he hmted, had 
better look out for her interests m the same way and annex 
Transylvania When this was called to Sazonov’s attention, 
he denied emphatically that Hartwig could have made such 
remarks, but a little later admitted that “Hartwig has great 
sympathy for the Slav cause, is of a passionate character^ 
and perhaps lets himself be carried away occasionally by 
his Slavophil sympathies ” But there was little doubt 

G P , XXXIII, 319, 388, 439 Hartwig, m his zeal for the Paii'» 
Slav cause, very probably made the remarks attributed to him Thero 
are indications that he often went beyond his instructions and was danger* 
ously indiscreet Cf Nekliudov, Diplomatic Reminiscences, pp 47 ff 
Even Izvolski now complained of “the conviction which is enrooted hero 
[m Pans], as in London, that Hartwig is acting at Belgrade i,ontrary 
to the instructions which he receives I cannot conceal from you 
that Poincare is firmly convinced that Hartwig, who has known how to 
acquire a great influence at Belgrade, is not making any use of *t at all 
to make the Serbians wise and calm,” Izvolski to Sazonov, Nov 21, 
1912, LN, I, 351-352 M Georges Louis had no doubt that Hartwig 
was encouraging Serbia against Austna, on Nov 18 he reported another 
remark of Hartwig’s on the Balkan victories “The affair of Turkey 
IS settled Now it is the turn of Austria ” Judet, 200-201 
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that Russia was energetically supporting the Serbian claim 
to Northern Albania and ports on the Adriatic Repor*" 
came from St Peteisburg that the Pan-Slav and militr,*’ 
party of the Giand Dukes was using pressure upon 
peace-lovmg Tsar to resort to war, if necessary, on Serbia! s 
behalf 

^0 Austria and Italy, as well as to the Albanians them- 
selves, the extraordinary and unexpected victories of the 
Serbians were most unwelcome'N Though the Albanians, 
numbering less than two million, were still m a relatively 
prnnitive state of civilization, and divided into hostile 
quaireling groups of varying religious affiliations — 
Roman Catholic, Gieek Oithodox, and hlohammedan — they 
scouted the idea of coming undei the rule of the Serbians 
Tliej’- had no mind to exchange the Turkish for a Serbian 
yoke Though Albania could not look back to a great 
historic past, like Greece under Pericles, or like Serbia and 
Bulgaria in the later Middle Ages, the more intelligent 
Albanian chieftains now desiied an independent, or at 
least an autonomous, Albanian State When the Serbian 
and Greek armies overran their territory and threatened 
their independence, Ismael Kemal saved the situation by 
hastily calling an assembly of lepresentative chieftains from 
all parts of Albania On November 28, 1912, the national 
flag, the black double-headed eagle of Scandeibeg on a 
blood-red ground, was hoisted over Valona, and Albania’s 
independence and neutrality was pioclaimed. This was 
done with the approval of Austria and Italy 

Both Austria and Italy urged the establishment of an 
Albanian State, though under different forms and for differ- 
ent reasons Allies, yet rivals, both were in favor of creat- 
ing Albania as a means of excluding Serbia from the Adri- 

15G G P , XXXIII, 335 f , 383 ff 

157 Conrad, II, 157 ff, III, 56 ff, 101 ff , and M Edith Durham, High 
Albania (1909), The Struggle }or Scutan (1914), and Twenty Years oj 
Balkan Tangle (1920) 
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atic, which both aspired to dominate Butjioth Mere ex- 
tremely jealous and suspicious of each otherJ^Both had 
sou^it secret support from Russia for the exclusion of the 
other from all influence in Albania — ^Austria by Goluchow'- 
ski’s exchange of notes nith jMuraview in 1897, and Italy 
by the secret Racconigi Agreement of October, 1909, as has 
been mdicated above These tvo jealous Powers differed, 
however, as to the details of the desired Albanian princi- 
pahty Austria v’anted a completely independent Albania, 
either under a native chieftain, or under some other ruler 
M'hom Austria could more oi less control and mfluence 
She hoped to find in a nev ly created Albania an ally against 
Serbia on the east and a check upon Italy on the west 
Austria therefore desired that the nev^ state be as strong 
as possible, and that it should include Ipek, Djakovo, Dibra, 
and Prizren, as v^ell as Scutari and Janina “An Albania 
without Scutari, Janina, and Prizren, vmuld be a body 
without a heart and stomach ” An Albania of such size 
and strength as Austria desired v^ould deprive Serbia of part 
of the fruits of her unexpected victories, and also tend to 
check the dangerous “Greater Serbia” movement m the 
future 

Italy, on the other hand, did not want too strong an 
Albania, where Italy had political, commercial, and military 
ambitions Italy v^anted to control the harbor of Valona, 
build a railway across the mountains to Salonica, and check 
the northern advance of Greek mfluence In possession 
of Brindisi on one shore of the Adriatic, and m control of 
the Albanian coast on the other, Italy aspired virtually to 
close up the Adriatic into an Italian lake Italy was satis- 
fied merely to have the Seibians shut out from the coast 
Rather than give Albania wide frontiers and a prince who 
might be under Austrian influence, Italy preferred leaving 

158 Report of an Austrian expert on Albania in Januaiy, 1913, Conrad, 
III, 59 
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tile icgion under nominal Tuikish suzerainty, Tuth a gov- 
crnoi aiip'omtod liy tlic Great Po^\crs and a':sistcd by a 
qcndarmcnc undei >S\\cdi‘?h, Spanish, S\mss oi Belgian offi- 
cers Italy as proved to be the ca'Je, that a -ueak 

Albanr' iindoi the joint direction of the Great Po^^ers vould 
be far nioie fa\oiablc to Italian iiiteie'^ts, than a strong 
independent Albania under Aiistnan influence, because m 
Balkan questions, the grouping of the Gieat Po^^ers tended 
to be 1-2 01 e\cn 5-1 agaiii'^t Austiia — after the Racconigi 
Agreement Italv inclined moie and more to the Entente, 
and Geimany often sided \Mlh the Entente vhen she con- 
‘^idcred Au=:tiia’s Balkan polic}* to be dangeiously aggressne 
QBy the end of November, this Albanian question, to- 
gether vith all the other rualrics and suspicions ^^hlch 
liad been accentuated by the Balkan War, began seriously 
to Uireatcn the peace of Europe Russia, in spite of some 
•wavering on Sa7ono^’s part, inclined to back the Scibians 
in then actual possession of Noithcrn Albania, and Austria 
and Italy vcrc deteimined to support the Albanian chief- 
tains in then opposition to Scibia Russia began mobiliz- 
ing part of hei foiccs against Austiia Austiia had alreadv 
made prcpaiations for wai against Serbia, and was believed 
to have inobili/cd three array corps in Galicia against 
Russia On December 7, Conrad, the head of the Austrian 
militarist group, vas icappomted to his old position as 
Chief of Staff Russia, howe^o^, drew back vhen the risk 
of war became unmment Poincare, who had warned 
Russia from a too risky support of Serbia on his visit to 
Russia, befoic the Balkan Alhes had won their great vic- 
tories, noiv encouraged Russia to take a stiff stand He saw 
that the new Balkan Alliance was virtual!}’- equivalent m 
strength to a Great Powder With this on the side of Russia, 
the prospects were liiglily favorable for French revanche, 
if Austria should attack Russia, and thus involve France 
and Germany m a general w-ai. He counted on Italy’s 
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doubtful loyalty to the Triple Alliance, and he hoped for 
England’s armed support to the Triple Entente, in view of 
the exchange of notes which had just taken place betw'Cen 
Paul Gambon and Sir Edward Grey in London 

J’eace betw'een the Great Pow'eis, however, wms pre- 
served, thanks largely to efforts of the English and German 
Governments Concessions wore made on all sides On 
Decembe iL_ 1 fi. the Tm id on Con fer ence of Ambassadors ac- 
cepted Su Edwmrd Grey’s compromise proposal for an inde- 
pendent Albania whose boundaries w'cre to be determined 
later 

iTilie most compromises, this satisfied neither of the two 
states most directly interested in the fate of the unhappy 
little countr}’- '■^rbia felt very bitterly at being deprived 
of the fruits of her victories and her long hoped-for eco- 
nomic outlet on the Adriatic vTJeprived by the Great 
Pow ers of territory wdiich she had expected to get in this 
direction, Seibia quite naturally felt she had a right to ask 
Bulgaria to revise the tenns of the Serbo-Bulgarian Treaty, 
and to give her some of Macedonia south of the line from 
Mt Golem to Lake Ochrida Bulgaria refused This 
eventually led to the second Balkan War, when Bulgaria 
made her sudden treacherous attack upon Serbia at the end 
Q)f June, 1913 

,/Aaistria also complained bitterly that nearly everythmg 
which occurred m connection with Albanis^in the months 
following the adoption of Sir Edward Gr ey's proposal was 
done in opposition to her wishes and was prejudicial to her 
mterests This was either because the majority of the 
Conference took sides against her in favor of Serbia, Russia, 
and Italy, or because the Serbians and Montenegrins acted 
in defiance of the decisions of the Powers, by placing faits 
accomplzs before the Conference, which the latter was un- 
wiUmg or unable to remedy The most notorious and gro- 
tesque case of the kind was the way in which King Nicho- 
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las of Montenegro snapped his fingers in the face of the 
Powers and their international fleet and continued the siege 
of Scutari, which the Conference had assigned to Albania 
On the other hand, Ipek, Djakova, Dibra, and Prizren were 
not included within the boundaries of the new state T^is 
meant, according to Austria’s contention, that something 
like half a million Albanians, forming a compact group 
withm the watershed which constitutes the natural geo- 
graphical boundary of Albania, were to be left to the mercy 
of Serbian and Montenegrin troops In the south, Greece 
demanded that the boundary be drawn m such a wa*^ that 
the Greek Orthodox Albanians would be assigned to her^ 
Conrad, the Austrian Chief of Staff, wanted to compel 
Greece to abandon these claims on Southern Albania, either 
by diplomatic action, or by a jomt Austro-Italian show of 
force But here Austria met with opposition from her own 

Ally, 

Although the Albanian compromise averted the danger 
of an immediate war between the Great Powers, it remamed 
a highly disturbing factor in Balkan politics until it dis- 
appeared into relative insignificance at the outbreak of the 
World War It was indirectly the cause of the fratricidal 
Serbo-Bulganan conflict of June, 1913, and it 1^ to a new 
Austro-Serbian crisis m the following Novembei:J 

When Bulgaria suddenly attacked Serbia in the quarrel 
over Macedonia, and started th e Second Bn1k ap, JWar (June 
^ 30- August 10, 1913) . she was speedily crushed ^ RumahlJ 
and Greece seized the favorable opportunity to settle their 
grievances against her by joining forces with Serbia Even 
Turkey returned to the attack to recover the Thracian 
territory which she had just lost Attacked on four sides, 
and already exhausted by her efforts during ^he First Bal- 
kan War, Bulgaria was quickly forced to beg for peace and 
sign the Treaty of Bucharest This deprived her of a large 
part of her recent conquests from Turkey and some of her 
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own former territory winch was ceded to Rumania It 
increased the power of her Balkan rivals, and left her iso- 
lated and embittered Henceforth she was eager to gain 
the support of Austria or Russia — ^whichever offered her 
the best prospect of ovei throwing the Bucharest Treaty 
But she had forfeited the confidence of every one Russia 
hesitated to all}’" with her for fear of antagonizing Serbia, 
and Austria hesitated similarly for fear of offending 
Rumania 

Serbia came out of the Ballcan Wars greatly increased m 
power and prestige, and fired v ith a renewed self-confidence 
and 'determination to reahze her ambition of a “Greater 
Serbia” She had nearly doubled her territory, and in- 
creased her population from thr ee to nearly four and a half 
niillion_s^„^To be sure, the newly acquired districts m Mace- 
donia were predominantly Bulgarian in character, and 
would therefore present a difficult problem of assimilation 
and administration as Serbia’s first task of the future But 
her acquisition of part of Novi Bazar and the upper Vardar 
valley, and her runnmg frontier with Montenegro, would 
enable her effectively to bar the progress of AustriaJ;oward 
Sal(^i^ Together these^J:g^o_Slav L sta ted. partially sur- 
rounded the Austrian provin ces o f _Bpsnia_and Herzegovma 
OThere werVso'oh'ruinors that Serbia and Montenegro might 
merge together, as tliAfifst step in the formation of “Greater 
Serbia ” The next step would be to take Bos nia, H erzego- 
vma, Dalmatia, and the other South Sl_ay districts belonging 
to AustriaT-Hungary 

These dangerous and reckless territorial ambitions, 
which were taking s tronger and stronger hold of _air_Serbians, 
even of their greatest leader and Rmne Minister . M 
Pashitch, are refected in the remark which helnade to his 
Gieek coHeagu^ M Politi s. as they finished dividing up the 
spoils of the Second Balkan War at the Bucharest Peace 
Conference “The first round is won.,_jiow— we^must prepare 
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the second against Austria.” ) Even more indicative of 
ms megalomania is the statement he made to the Serbian 
Charge d’Affaiies at Beilin, whom he met a few days later 
at hlaiienbad 

Alrcad\ in the fast Balkan Wai I could ha^o let it come 
to an European var, in Older to accpiire Bosnia and Herze- 
govina but, as I feared that ve should then be forced to 
make laigc concessions to Bulgaria in Alacedonia, 1 v anted 
fast of all to 'secure the possession of Alaccdonia for Serbia, 
and onl\ then to proceed to the accpasition of Bosnia 

It voiild be a mistake, hovc\er. to think that M. 
Pashitch intended "the second loiind" against Aiistiia im- 
mediately Coolei leflection told him that before proceed- 
ing to this, it was nccessaiy to consolidate the gams m 
Alaccdonia and to make moie certain of Russian support. 
Hence his Msit to Russia In'd’anu ary, 1914, to ask for a 
man lage alliance betv een tlie Sei bian Ci ov n Prince and the 
Tsar’s daughter, as veil as for "120 000 guns and ammu- 
nition and some fev cannon, especially howitzers ” 
Although jM Pashitch vas willing to await the favorable 
moment, this was not the feeling of many nationalist Seib 
youths and e'?peciallv of the vSeibian military officers of the 
secret "Black Hand ’’ Highly elated by their recent vic-r 
tones, they looked forwmid with mci casing eagerness anct 
impatience to the day. so often promised by Russia, when 
the gieat Slav_^mpne of the north would be leady to help 
them in the "inevitable” struggle between Slavdom and 
Germandom, and the final creation of a "Gi eater Seibia” 
at the expense of the Hapsburg Empiie 

BogitchcMtch, G5 ico BopitchcMlch, C5 BogUcheMteh, 175 
Wis-On IMiy G, 1913, S'izono\ ■\\role to in Bclgride (Dcvtsch- 

land Schvldtg? p 99) “Serbia’s Promised Land lies in the temtorj' of 
the present Aiistria-Hunparj', and not there where '^he is now making 
efforts and where the Bulgarians •^tand Tn her waj Under these cir- 
cumstances it IS of aital interest to Serbia to maintain her alliance with 
Bulgaria on the one hand, and, on the other, to accomplish with steady 
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In proportion as Serbia was elated and strengthened, 
Austria felt discouraged and weakened in power and pres- 
tige by the fesulti~6f~the Balkan Wars Though she had 
taken no part in them, and lost no territory, her pos ition 
was seriously undermined Her subject nationalities grew 
more restless and more acce ssible to^s ubversive propaganda 
Rumania was becommg a leis reliable ally, and Serbia a 
more certain and active eneni}’- Tlie~ever-present friction 
and distrjist between Italy and Austria had been increased, 
and the*Hanger tliat Austria might one day have to fight 
a war upon four fronts — Italian, Serbian, Rumanian and 
Russian — ^had become more threatening'' Realizing these 
jncrea'sed^angers, the militarist part}-- at Vienna again seri- 
ously considered whether Austria ouglR not to dea l at once 
with the Greater Serbia danger 

Germany’s warning to Austria, July, 1913 

'^^Hien Bulgaria treacherously attacked Serbia at the end 
of June, 1913, and began the short but disastrous Second 
Balkan War,^®^ Berchtold at first adopted a reserved “wait 

and patient work the necessary degree of preparedness for the inevitable 
struggle of the future Time works on the side of Serbia and for the 
ruin of her enemies, who already show ev'ident signs of decay Explain 
-all this to the Serbians 1 I hear from all sides that if ever any voice can 
^‘hav^e a full effect at Belgrade, it is yours ” For the Tsar’s long encourag- 
ing interview with Pashitch on Jan 20/Feb 2, 1914, see ibid, 130-136, 
and Bogitchevatch, 170-180 For Hartwig’s attitude, see above, note 155 

1C3 Conrad, III, 11 ff, 74 ff, 98 ff, 238 ff, and especially 303 £f and 
329 ff 

iC4For the oft-repeated assertion that Austria egged Bulgaria on to 
the attack on Serbia we find no clear and definite confirmation in all the 
voluminous documents which have now been published As early as 
May 6, from reports from Bulgaria and talks with Bulgarian officers, 
Conrad was convinced that an early war between Serbia and Bulgaria was 
inevitable, and urged Berchtold to make up his mind to take adv'antage of 
it, but Berchtold hesitated (Conrad, III, 302-316) On May 26 Conrad 
says he heard from the Austrian Military Attache m Sofia that Berch- 
told had offered to support Bulgaria, protect her from loss of territory, 
and loan her money, if Bulgaria would refrain from following m the 
wake of Russia (Conrad, III, 330) , but Conrad’s own correspondence and 
frequent interviews with Berchtold at this time and during the following j 
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and see” attitude, which accorded with his own hesitating 
nature and the wishes of Germany and Italy But he did 
not intend to tolerate any further great increase of Serbian 
territoiy, m spite of the moderating counsels of the German 
Ambassador in Vienna According to the lattei’s despatch 
of Jul}'' 1, 1913 

If Russia, in crise of decisive Bulgarian victories, should 
intervene in fa\or of Seibia, thej^ would oppo'^e it here 
[Kaisei’s marginal comment “Unbelievable”] To my 
question, how' this w'ould be done. Count Berchtold thought 
either b} direct steps at St Petersbuig, or perhaps by the 
occupation of Belgrade [Kaiser “Totallj' crazy, that is then 
w'arl”] 

Interference by Austria-Hungary without Russian provo- 

weeks contain nothing which confirms this doubtful report Neither does 
Die Gros’ic PohtiK, unle'^s it be Tschirschk\ ’s lague phrase on July 2 
tint Berchtold ‘ seems to begin to fear the Bulgarian spirits which he 
called” (G P , XXXV, 147 note) The editors of the latter declare 
(GP, XXXV, 52 note) “The Russian assumption that the Bulgarian 
Go\emmont was egged on to its final intransigence by Austi la-Hungary 
finds no confirmation cither in the German documents nor in the Austrian 
sources ” To bo sure, the arqumcnlum ex vlcntio is negatne and not con- 
clusne Tlicro is no doubt that Berchtold rejoiced at the prospect of 
the collapse of the Balk in League formed under Russian patronage, 
though he still suffered from the illusoiy nightmare that Triple Entente 
intrigues and Rumanian demands on Bulgaria for tcmtorial compensa- 
tions might cause its reconstitution (GP, XXXV, 7, 40, 6Sf) There 
IS also no doubt th'’t Berchtold refused to support the Russian proposal 
earh in June, 1913, that the Great Powers im ite the Balkan States to 
demobilize at once (G P , XXXV, 26, 41, 240, Affaires Balkamqiies, II, 
209 ff ) , that he recognized the “parallelism of Austrian and Bulgarian 
interests” in their common opposition to a Gi eater Serbia (GP, XXXW, 
822, XXXV, 117 f, 320, 329 f, 346 IT), and also that he was “Bul- 
garophil” to the extent of trjmg to bring about a peaceful arrangement 
between Rumania and Bulgaria without too great territoiial concessions 
on the latter’s pait (G P , XXXIV, 577 ff, 843, S73fi , XXXV, 17, 56, 
61 f, 66(1, 77, 115 ff) But that he positnelv egged Bulgaria on in her 
suicidal attack on Serbia seems not pro^en Had he done so, German}’’ 
would have been likely to have knowm of it, and some allusion would 
be found to it in the German documents, especially in the frequent 
uncomplimentary remarks which the Kaiser and his German officials 
indulged in concerning Berchtold’s diplomacy (c/ GP, XXXV, 40, 54, 
116, 147 note, 148 note, 365, 378, XXXVI, 28-30, 32) 

165 GP, XXXV, 7f, 1611, 52ff, 115 
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cation would only be necessary m case Serbia should w’ln 
decisively and a "Great Serbia” threaten to arise I 
called the Minister’s attention to the fact that, just as Rus- 
sian intervention on behalf of Serbia might call forth counter 
action by Austiia-Hungarj’-, just so Austrian interference 
against Serbia wmuld bring Russia to a counter action 
Berchtold observed, “Perhaps ” 

Two days later Berchtold again expressed his anxieties 
to the German Ambassador, who reported to Berlin 

Count Berchtold asked me to call on him today The 
Minister said he consideicd it his duty not to leave the 
German Government in the dark as to the gravity of the 
position for the Monarch}’' The South Slav question, that 
is to say, undisturbed possession of the provinces inhabited 
by South Slavs, is a \ntal question for the Monarchy as 
well as for the Triple Alliance The Monarchy’s South 
Slav piovinces could not be held if Serbia became too power- 
ful As to that, all competent opinions here agree The 
Monarchy might accordingly possibly be compelled to in- 
tervene, in the event of Serbia inflicting a crusbing defeat 
on Bulgaria in conjunction with Rumania and Greece, and 
annexing tracts of country in excess of the territory of 
Old Serbia, or something approximating to that Serbia 
cannot be left in possession of Monastir, in any case 

To my question, when and how he thought of interven- 
ing, the Minister replied that it would no doubt be possible 
to find the psychological moment Naturally he could not 
say anything now as to the method of procedure , that would 
depend on circumstances He thought they w'ould have to 
begin with a diplomatic conversation in Belgrade, which 
must be supported by military pressure, if it led to no con- 
clusion Then, if Russia came into the arena, St Petersburg 
would become the scene of action 

The Minister again expressed a hope that the Monarchy’s 
diflBcult position would be understood in Berlin Far from 
166 Tschirschky to FO, July 1, 1913, GP, XXXV, 115 f 
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wislimg to pursue an adventurous policy, or being bent 
on conquest her only object was to safcguaul her South 
Slav possc'^sions, vhich of coiiise included Trieste Natur- 
ally the ino^'t acceptable solution of the question would be 
a small Serbia, defeated by the enemy, and he would very 
much prefer this to a possible occupation of Serbia by the 
hlonarcln* But, failing the fiist alternative, the Monarchy 
vould be compelled to take action, in ordei to safeguard 
her posses'^ions Thcie mu':! be no nii'^takc as to the danger 
of a Gieat Scibinn “Piedmont,” weighing as a military fac- 
tor, on the bordeis of the Monarclty 

This telegram ai lived at Berlin while Bethmann- 
Hollweg and Jagow, the German Secretary of State, were 
absent at Kiel at the Kaisei’s annual jmchting festival, at 
which the Italian King and Queen, accompanied by then 
Minister of Foi eign Affairs, San Giuliano, wei e also present 
Zmimermann, the Under -Secielaiy at Beilin, forv aided the 
telegram to Kiel, vith the model atmg German comment 

Fur the moment thcie hardly seems to be any ground 
for special nervousness on Vienna’s part, because one can 
scaicely talk as vet of the danger of a Gicat Scibia Our 
business should be to exercise a quieting influence on Vienna, 
and see that «he keeps u'^ icgularh informed of her inten- 
tions and takes no decisions before hearing vhat we have 
to sav 

Fleanwhile Berchtold had become mcreasmgly nervous 
He feared that Rumania was about to fall upon Bulgaria 
and so weaken her that Serbia vould have a complete vic- 
tory, and tJien the Greatei Serbia danger would be greater 
than ever He tlierefore telegraphed to the Austrian Am- 

117 Tschirschkv to Bethmmn, July 3, 1913, GP, XXXV, 122 ff, 
previously published by Count Montgclas in the Deutsche AUgemeine 
Zcitung of March 7, 1920 No 123, and in his Leitfaden zur Knegsschuldfragc 
(Berlin, 1923), p 61 f 

1G8GP, XXXV, 124, Montgelas, I c, y> 62 The Kaiser approved 
Zimmermann’s comment and Tschirschky was so informed (GP , XXXV, 
125) 
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bassadors in Beilin and Rome on July 4, expressing much 
the same views as in his conversations with the German 
Ambassador quoted above, and particularly urging that 
Austria’s tv o allies should “make representations at Bucha- 
rest to hold off Rumania fiom further steps against Bul- 
garia ” Bethmann lefused to do this, and made it clear, 
as he had often done before, tliat the way to prevent 
Rumania from falhng upon Bulgaria vas for Austria to 
exert energetic pressure at Sofia to induce King Ferdinand 
to satisfy King Carol’s justifiable demands for territorial 
compensations For Berchtold’s edification Bethmann 
added the further sapient observations and effective 
warnings 

Austria-Hungary from the outset declared that m the 
present Balkan crisis she is striving after no territorial con- 
quests She has defined her mrercst as to the outcome of the 
Balkan War to the effect that Serbia must not reach the 
Adriatic, and that a Mable Albania must be delivered The 
first point she has smoothly accomplished As to the 
boundaries of Albania, she has triumphed in the Scutari 
question, and along with Ital}'^ also in the question of the 
southern boundary of Albania along the coast The ques- 
tions still open — ^the southern boundary on the mainland, 
die constitution, and the choice of a ruler, etc , will, it is to 
be hoped, be satisfactorily settled At any rate the hostil- 
ities which have now broken out between Bulgaria and 
Serbia-Greece in no wise disturb as yet the rule of policy 
hitherto traced by Austria-Hungary On the contrary, these 
hostilities are not undesirable for specifically Austro-Hun- 
garian interests, aside from the further disturbance they 
cause to trade and travel It can only benefit the Dual 
Monarchy, if Bulgaria and Serbia are weak and discordant 
at the end of the war Austria gains time thereby to restore 
the modus vivendi with Serbia which under all circumstances 
is necessary 

-G9 G P , XXXV, 128 f , Pribram, p 301, note 424 
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Hew the present hostilities between Bulgaiia and Serbia 
will end, no man knows But this is certain, that whichever 
wins, both will be weakened and filled with hatred against 
one another ^ Austria-Hungaiy should not interfere with 
this result Even if Seibia should vm, it is still a long way 
to a Great Seibia For even then, Serbia will not reach the 
Adriatic, and a few strips of land more oi less will not put 
the fat in the fire Should Austria-Hungary now try by 
diplomatic means to chase Serbia out of her newly won 
territories, she would have no luck, but would certainly 
rouse deadly hatred in Serbia Should she trj’’ to do this 
by force of aims, it would mean a European war Ger- 
many’s vital interests vould thereby be most seriously af- 
fected, and I must therefore assume that before Count 
Berchtold makes any such decisions he will inform us 

I can therefore only express the hope that the people in 
Vienna will not let themselves be upset by the nightmare of 
a Great Serbia, but will await further developments from the 
Serbo-Bulgarian theatre of war Only insistently can I 
warn against the idea of wanting to gobble up Serbia, for 
that would simply weaken Austria 

This speedy and decisive warning from Germany on 
July 6 effectually deterred Berchtold and Conrad from 
rashly entering upon any reckless adventure which would 
have endangered the peace of Europe TVe have given the 
episode in some detail, partly to suggest that Germany 
might have done the same in July, 1914, partly to illustrate 
the divergence m views between Berlin and Vienna; and 
partly to correct false unpressions which M Giohtti has 
spread concerning this mcident, and which have been gen- 
erally accepted by Entente writers 

Speaking in the Itahan Parliament on December 5, 1914, 
in an attempt to justify Italy’s neutrality in the World 
War by an historical precedent in 1913, M Giolitti said 

ifOBethmann to Szogyenyi, and Zimmermann to Tschirschky, July 
6 1913, GP, XXXV. 129 f 
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During the Balkan War, on the 9th of August, about a 
year before the present war broke out, during my absence 
from Rome, I received from my hon colleague. Signor di 
San Giuliano, the following telegram 

“Austria has communicated to us and to Germany her 
intention of taking action against Serbia, and defines such 
action as defensive, hoping to bring into operation the 
casus foedens of the Triple Alliance, which, on the contrary, 
I believe to be inapplicable {Sensation ) 

“I am endeavoiing to arrange for a combined effort vith 
Germany to pi event such action on the part of Austria, 
but it may become necessary to state clearly that v e do not 
consider such action, if it should be taken, as defensive, and 
that, therefoie, we do not consider that the casus foedens 
arises 

“Please telegraph to me at Rome if you approve ” 

I replied 

“If Austiia intervenes against Serbia it is clear that a 
casus foedens cannot be established It is a step which she 
IS taking on her ovn account, since there is no question of 
defence, inasmuch as no one is thinking of attacking her 
It is necessaiy that a declaration to this effect should be 
made to Austria in the most foimal manner, and we must 
hope for action on the part of Germany to dissuade Austria 
from this most perilous adventuie ” {Hear, hear ) 

This course was taken, and our inteipretation was up- 
held and recognised as proper, since our action in no way 
distuibed our lelations with the two Allied Powers The 
declaration of neutrality made by the present Government 
conforms therefore in all respects to the precedents of Ital- 
ian policy, and conforms also to an interpretation of the 
Treaty of Alliance which has been already accepted by the 
Allies 

I wish to recall this, because I tbmk it right that in the 
eyes of all Europe it should appear tfiat Italy has remained 
completely loyal to the observance of her pledges {Loud 
applause ) 

vn Collected Diplomatic Correspondence (London, 1915), p 401 
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M Giolitti repeats his statement in his memoirs, and it 
has been blindly copied by Entente writers generally — even 
by such a well informed and cautious writer as M Poin- 
care But the statement is incorrect in many respects 

In the first place, Giolitti places the incident on August 
9 instead of July 9 — that is, at the end instead of at the 
beginning of the Second Ballcan War, in placing it after 
Serbia had made hei gieat gams fiom Bulgaria and after 
Austria was correspondmgly dissatisfied v ith the situation, 
he gives his account a more plausible character In reality 
what appears to have happened was this Berchtold’s tele- 
gram of July 4, asking for piessuie on Rumania and saj’-mg 
that Austria could not allow Serbia to be greatly in- 
creased,^"^ reached Rome when Giolitti and San Giuhano 
weie both absent fiom the city, San Giuliano bemg at Kiel 
In the absence of the Piime Mmistei and the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, the suboidinate Foreign OflSice ofiicials, who 
received Berchtold’s communication, “got a flight such as 
they had nevei had m their hves” , ^ ‘ but they were greatly 
rehe\ed when they soon learned from the German Ambas- 
sador in Rome of the vigorous warning which Beilin had 
at once given Vienna V^ien San Giuliano leturned from 
Kiel to Rome, he found the Austiian communication which 
had terrified his suboi dinates, consulted Giolitti by tele- 
graph on July 9, and then leplied to the Austiian Ambas- 
sador on July 12 (nearly a week aftei Bethmann had al- 
ready given his warning to Beiclitold), piotesting agamst 
any Austrian military action against Serbia, and adding, 

172 G Giolitti, Mc?noirs of My Life (London, 1923), p 372, Poin- 
care, III, 231 See, Iiowe\ er, G P , XXXV, 122 note , Pribram, p 301 , 
Jagow, Ursachen, p 71, and article in Deutsche Allgememe Zeitung, Feb 
21, 1923, Montgelas, Leitfaden, p COff , and A von Wegerer, Kniische 
BemerLungen zu KajnLel XIII aus Vivmms “Reponse au Kmscr” (BerOn, 
1923), p 28ff 

173 GP , XXXV, 128 ff, 164, Pnbiam, p 301, note 424 Cf above, 
p 451 

174 Flotow, German Ambassador in Rome, to Bethmann, July IS, 
1913, GP, XXXV, 165 
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“We shall hold you back by the coat-tails, if necessary ’ 
Giohtti IS also incorrect in unply uig that it was Italy, 
rather than Germany, who deterred Berchtold from taking 
rash action, it was not San Giuliano's reply of July 12, 
but Bethmann’s prompt naming of July 6, which was of 
decisive uifluence at Vienna Nor is there anything in the 
documents hitherto published by Geimany and Austria 
which confirms M Giohtti’s asseition that the Triple Alli- 
ance cams Joedens was discussed on this occasion Nor, 
finally, is the righteous attitude of the Italian statesmen 
of December, 1914, quite so admirable and convincing if it 
be true, as it probably is, that San Giuhano, after his return 
from Kiel in 1913, confided to the German Ambassador in 
Rome that he himself, in Berchtold’s place, nould have 
followed the path which he feared Berchtold was prepaiing 
to follow — action against Serbia, possibly involving a Euro- 
pean war 


INTRIGUES OVER KAVALA IN 1913 

'The Second Balkan War, resulting m the conquest from 
the Bulgarians of Kavala by the Gieeks and of Adrianople 
by the Turks, led to some very interesting diplomatic in- 
trigues which lUumine tlie methods of pre-War diplomatists' 
They throw a curious light on the support — or rathei lack 
of support — which allies give one another when their own 
selfish interests are mvolved In fact, the Kavala question 
caused such an internal split within each diplomatic group, 

175 Merey, Austrian Ambassador in Rome, to Berchtold July 12, 
1913, Pribram, p 301 f , and note 425 

i 7G Giolitti’s statement of Dec 5, 1914, quoted above, that San Giu- 
liano was “endeavoring to arrange for a combined effort tMth Germany 
to prevent such action on the part of Austria” etc CJ similarly Poin- 
care (III, 321) “A la demande de I’ltalie, I’Allemagne retint, en effet, 
le bras de I’Autnche ” It is greatly to be wished that Italy should pub- 
lish her documents for the pre-War period, as Germany and England are 
doing, but there seems little prospect of this at present 

iVTRlotow to Bethmann, July 19, 1913, GP, XXXV 192 f 
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that in the resulting Franco-Russian newspaper recrimina- 
tions the Novoe Vremia demanded a revision of the Franco- 
Russian Alhance, and, similarly, the Vienna Neue Freie 
Presse regretted sorrowfully the hitherto incredible “rift 
and serious weaknesses” m the Austro-German Alliance, 
“which for more than thirty years had rooted itself m our 
consciousness lilce an oak tree in its soil ” While alhes 
were thus at odds with one another, French and German 
ministers were felicitating each other on their successful 
cooperation and their hopes of defeating the desires of their 
own lespective allies, and Sir Edward Grey joyfully ob- 
served in this curious inversion of the usual diplomatic 
roles a happy augury for the peace of Europe 

Kavala w^as a Macedonian walled town and seaport 
situated about half-way between Salonica a nd the Dar- 
danelles Its tolerably good harbor was the best port avail- 
able for the Bulgarians ou„the Aegean It was near the 
center of a rich agricultural region where millions of dollars 
wmrth of the best Turkish tobacco w’’as produced annually 
Aside from Turks and Spanish Jew's, its population was pre- 
dominantly Greek, though the hinterland was predomi- 
nantly Bulgarian Gieeks and Bulgarians both coveted 
it In the firs^Bal^n_I^r the Bulgarian armies got there 
^rst and occupied it But in the following w'ai betw'een the 
BaDcan States, Bulgaria was attacked on all sides and had 
to yield it up to t^ Greeks On both occasions the usual 
unspeakable atrocities^ere committed 

As to the final fate of Kavala, it soon appeared that the 

178 MFR, p 407, LN, II, 132, Stie^e, HI, 241, Affaires Balkan- 
iques, 11, 294 f , III, 3-7 

179 Aug 11, 1913, on these Press feuds, see GP, XXXV, 368-381 
Affaires Balkamques, II, 294, GP, XXXV, 368 f 
181 Cj ethnographic map in Petermann’s Mitteilungen, 1915, map 44, 
Bulgarian Ministiy of Foreign Affairs, La Question Bidgare et les Etats 
Balkamques, (Sofia, 1919), pp 78-87, 200-205, 275, Carnegie Endovment 
Report on the Balkan Wars (Wasnington, 1914), pp 78-106, 186-207, 285- 
290, GP, XXXV, 319-383, vassim 
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Great Powers held very divergent views Austria and 
Russia, usually diametrically opposed on Balkan matters, 
were both very anxious to give it to Bulgaria Berchtold 
and Sazonov therefore began intrigues m which their 
methods were precisely analogous and parallel, but in which 
their objectives were altogether different Germany and 
Prance, on the other hand, were equally insistent that 
Kavala should go to Greece England and Italy, less di' 
rectly mterested, were at first inclined to give it to Bulgaria, 
but both soon acquiesced in letting the Greeks stay m the 
coveted seaport, because, as Sir Edward Grey observed, 
“it would be difficult to drive the Greeks out ” 

Berchtold, by trymg to secure Kavala for Bulgaria, 
hoped to set up a stronger counter- weight to Serbia, now 
so swollen in size and conceit by her conquests in two 
Balkan Wars He hoped also to win King Ferdinand’s 
Government over to the side of the Triple AUiance, thereby 
frustrate Franco-Russian intrigues at Sofia, and bring about 
a reconciliation between Bulgaria and Rumania He was 
encouraged m these hopes by the fact that the Bulgarian 
Government, in extremis at the end of July, had made posi- 
tive offers to join the Triple Alliance and Rumania If 
this could be brought about, and Bulgaria and Rumania 
became reconciled, Rumania would then enjoy greater 
liberty of action, in case of a European war, for directing 
her mam forces agamst Russia, instead of being compelled 
to leave them on her own southern frontier for protection 
against Bulgaria So Berchtold, at the beginning of the 
Bucharest negotiations, secretly promised Kavala to the 
Bulgarians, without mforming Germany as a frank and 
loyal Ally should have done For this concealment he was 

182 Lichnowsky to Bethmann, Aug 8, 1913 , G P , XXXV, 368 f , on 
the English and Italian attitude see also ihid, pp 328-332, 339-345, 357, 
366 


188 GP. XXXV, 329 f, 348 
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very properly and seveiely reproached by Germany when 
the truth came out a little later 

Sazonov’s conceptions and methods were precisely analo- 
gous to those of Bcrchlold He calculated, by giving Kavala 
to Bulgaria, to vin her definitely to the side of the Triple 
Entente, checlanate suspected Austiian intrigues at Sofia, 
and bung about a leconciliation between Bulgaria and 
Serbia, then, m case of a European war, Seibia need not 
worry about hlacedonia and the Bulgarian frontier, but 
could turn her main attack against Austiia — a possibility 
of vhich Berchtold and his Chief of Staff were very much 
afraid Fuithermoie, Sazonov believed that Kavala m 
Bulgarian hands would be a protection against Greek naval 
interference with Russia’s cherished ambitions in regard 
to the Dardanelles, especially as the King of Gieece was 
the German Kaiser’s brother-m-lav So Sazonov used all 
his efforts at the Bucharest Peace Conference to get Kavala 
restored to the Bulgarians But he did not at once inform 
his French Ally of the impoitance which he attached to this 
policy He did, however, secure fi om the Russian treasury, 
at the suggestion of Izvolski and the French Minister of 
the Interior, a second sum of 100,000 francs with which 
to biibe the Fiench Press, stipulating that the money was 
fo be used for propaganda in favoi of Russia’s Balkan inter- 
ests as well as m favor of the new law increasing the French 
army But the Turks were reported by the Russian fiinan- 
cial agent in Pans to be spending much more generously for 
bribery in the opposite direction — five million francs, with 
100,000 to La Libie Parole alone France did not support 
Sazonov’s Kavala policy, and the Franco-Russian news- 
paper feud, mentioned above, burst forth Izvolski natu- 
rally complained ‘'This mcident is for me personally ex- 
tremely painful” He bluntly criticized Sazonov for not 
informing the French Government frankly at the begmnmg 
184 GP, XXXV, 320-331, 338 ff, 346 ff, 378 
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that the Kavala question was “of first-class importance” 
for Russia, mstead of leavmg France to learn this from the 
Triple AUiance Powers rather than from her own Ally 

Why did Germany and France fail to support their re- 
spective aUies m tins Kavala question? 

The Kaiser’s philhellemsm was strengthened by his an- 
nual spring visit to Corfu and the buildmg of the AchiUeion. 
He might also naturally be expected to give pohtical sup- 
port to his brother-m-law King Constantme did not hesi- 
tate to capitahze his unperial connection as far as possible 
On July 31, at “Tino’s” direction, “Sophy” telegraphed to 
“WiUy,” begging him to put m a good word with King Carol 
of Rumania on behalf of the Greek claims to Kavala 
Whereupon the Kaiser telegraphed to King Carol m re- 
stramed and considerate terms “Can you do anything 
about Kavala? I should regard the question sympatheti- 
cally Hearty congratulations and good wishes on your 
successes — Wilhehn ” 

Much more important than these personal considera- 
tions, however, was the German Government’s hope that 
German support of Greek claims to Kavala would counter- 
act Gallophil influences at Athens and draw Greece more 
definitely into the wake of the Triple Alliance, thus securmg 
Greek strategic and diplomatic support in the Eastern 
Mediterranean and Asia Mmor This at the moment 
seemed quite possible Threatened with a deadly struggle 
with Bulgaria in a Second Balkan War, M Venizelos had 
sought German good-will by assuring her that, “Greece 
would never join the Triple Entente so long as Constantme 
was Kmg and he was Minister Greece wants to keep clear 
of every complication of the Great Powers, but hopes by 

186 Sazonov-Izvolski correspondence, July 12 to Aug 14, 1913, 
MFR, pp 392-411, LN, II, 120-135, Stieve, III, 203-244 Cf also 
Affaires BalLantques, II, 279-295, III, 3-13 The phrases quoted in the last 
sentence are from Izvolski's letter of Aug 14 

186 Aug 1, 1913, GP, XXXV, 323 
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closer cooperation Milh Rumania and Turkey to be useful 
to the Triple Alhance as a counterweight against the 
Slavs ” A few days later Theotokis, the Greek Minister 
at Berhn, definitely stated that, ‘‘Greece w^as ready to join 
the Triple Alhance at any time,” in leturn for support of 
her clauns to Kavala, certain districts on the South Al- 
banian frontiei , and the Aegean Islands But the Ger- 
man Foreign Office, correctly suspecting that Theotokis had 
exceeded his authority, gave him a dilatory answ’er Mean- 
while the Berhn officials at once loyally informed their 
allies at Vienna and Rome of Theotokis’ offer and their 
doubts concerning it, and asked at Athens for confirmation 
of it 

Vemzelos replied that Theotokis had m fact exceeded 
his instructions, bemg authorized only to propose an alli- 
ance wuth Rumania, but not one with the Triple Alhance. 
Vemzelos added that King Constantine at his recent acces- 
sion had expressed a desire to join the Triple Alhance, but 
he himself had opposed alliance with either group, and had 
so informed the Tuple Entente Therefore he could not 
now change his attitude all at once, without seeming to be 
guilty of bad faith He had told Constantine, how^ever, he 
said, that if the King wished to carry out his desiie of join- 
ing the Triple Alhance, he (Vemzelos) w^as quite ready to 
resign, he added generously that he w^ould then do all he 
could m Parliament to support the King’s new^ orientation 
of Greek policy in favor of the Triple AUiance Bethmann 
and the Kaiser, instead of urging Constantine to take ad- 
vantage of his Prime Minister’s generous gesture, advised 


187 Quadt, German Minister at Athens, to Bethmann, June 7, 1913, 
GP, XXXV, 19, cj also p 105 f The Greek Minister at Vienna, Zaimis, 
expressed the same idea to Berchtold Greece nas veiy ready to entei 
into good relations with the Triple Alhance Powers, but must avoid 
becoming mixed in their affairs, “Ce que nous voulons, c’est de ne pas 
etre pousse ni par un groupe ni par I’autre” (June 24, zbid, p 97) 
issjagow’s memorandum June 18, GJ*, XXXV, 89 
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him that Venizelos’ resignation at this critical time might 
be disastrous for Greece, but that he might well negotiate 
with Rumania Germany could not endanger her own 
pohcy of preserving peace in Europe, as she might do if she 
should guarantee Greek boundaries and become involved m 
Balkan complications But she would welcome joyfully a 
Greek orientation toward the Triple Alliance, and the ques- 
tion might be advantageously taken up after the close of 
the present crisis 

Meanwhile, to encourage Greece in her new attitude, 
Germany decided it was imperative to support the Greek 
claims to Kavala, even though Austria insisted on taking 
the opposite Ime of championing the Bulgarian claims In 
the ensumg lively conflict between the Wiflielmstrasse and 
the Ballplatz, the Berhn authorities pomted out that they 
could not afford to abandon the Greek claims and run the 
risk of losing the prospect of Greece joining the Triple AUi- 
ance They feared that otherwise Greece would fall back 
into the wake of the Triple Entente Berchtold rejoined 
that he too, having promised Kavala to Bulgaria, could not 
stultify himself by reversing his attitude and run the risk 
of losing the prospect of Bulgarian adherence to the Triple 
Alliance He feared that if he did so Franco-Russian in- 
trigues would triumph at Sofia Berlin also pointed out 
very properly that the Greek offers had come first, were 
more dependable and had at once been loyally communi- 
cated by Germany to her two alhes, while the Bulgarian 
offers had come afterwards, were very uncertain in 
view of King Ferdinand’s treacherous character, and 
moreovei had been disloyally concealed from Germany by 
Berchtold 

As to French policy, according to M Poincare, who 
cites the highly selective and relatively meager French 
Yellow Book on the Balkan Wars, “The preoccupation of 

189 G P , XXXV, 89-97 iso G P , XXXV, 344-355 
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France was always the same — to put an end to a war which 
might become general, she took tlie side of Greece against 
Bulgaria, that is in this case of Germany against Russia, 
solely in the hope of preventing a renewal of hostilities ” 
But m reahty, French policy in the Kavala question was 
dictated also by the traditional policy of France of friend- 
ship for Greece, by the French instructors loaned to drill 
the Greek armies who were supplied with French guns, and 
by the laige investments of French in Gieek loans and in 
the tobacco monopoly in the Kavala region (which the Bul- 
garians had threatened to confiscate if it came into their 
possession), all of which tended to make French public 
opinion phiUiellenic But above all, according to Izvolski, 
it was d’ctated by "the fear that Germany would gam the 
upper hand in Athens,” that French interests in the Near 
East would suffer, and that France must get the strategic 
support of the Greek navy against the rival power of Italy 
in the Mediterranean 

As to the Ball^an States themselves, Greece, Serbia, and 
Rumania were firm in opposing the Bulgarian claims to 
Kavala It looked as if the Bucharest Peace Conference 
might be broken up, if Bulgaiia refused to accept the terms 

I'll Poincare, III, 230 "But who opens the Yellow Books?” he 
asks (III, 233) The present writer his opened them, and finds that 
Pichon’s despatch to Delcasse of Aug 9 {Affaires Balhumques, II, 294 f), 
which M Pomcare refers to but refrains from quoting, hints also at 
quite other motives than the laudable one he mentions Pichon declares 
the French attitude “justifiee par notre politique traditionnelle, par le 
souci de Tequilibre mcditerraneen, par les conditions de la guerre entre 
la Bulgarie et la Grece, par les victoiies et les sacrifices de cette derniere, 
par I’attitude de I’Allemagne, enfin et surtout par la certitude que j’avais 
d’une reprise d’hostilites dans I’hypothese d’une tentative de reglement 
different ” 

192 See quotation m preceding note Izvolski to Sazonov, Aug 2, 5, 
12, and 14, 1913, MFR, pp 399-409, LN, II, 122-135, Stieve, III, 220- 
224 Jules Gambon to Pichon, Aug 2 {Affaires BalLamques, II, 281) 
"quelle que soit I’attitude de la Russie, nous ne saurions, sans peril pour 
notre influence a Athenes et sans y laisser le champ libre a I’Allemagne, 
nous departir de I’appui que nous avons donne jusqu’ici aux revendications 
helleniques ” 
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demanded by the victors T^Tien Austria and Russia real- 
ized this, and found tliat they were not supported by their 
respective allies, they each tiled indirectly to save the 
situation for Bulgaria They proposed, separately and m 
slightly different terms, that the Kavala clauses, or even the 
whole Bucharest Tieaty, should be subject to revision later 
by the Great Powers But these proposals, highly offensive 
to the three Ballcan victors, naturally also met with the 
same negative fiom Germany and France as m the direct 
discussion of tlie Kavala question, tlie motives being much 
the same The revision idea was given the deathblow by 
the pubhcation of King Carol’s telegram to the Kaiser an- 
nouncing the ceitainty of peace, “vhich thanks to You 
remams a definite one ” The Kaiser telegraphed in reply 
his hearty congratulations Tlie cautious and considerate 
Bethmann doubted the advisabihty of making these tele- 
grams public, for fear of offending Austrian susceptibilities 
But the Kaiser insisted, and his Foieign OflBce Under- 
secretary, Zimmermann, thought that their publication, 
though “hardly agreeable” to Vienna, would have the ad- 
vantage of checlaug Berchtold’s “zeal for revision ” They 
were therefore published by the Wolff Telegraph Bureau 
from Bucharest on August 10, 1913, the day the Peace of 
Bucharest was finally signed, and caused no little iriitation 
jn Austria 

THE AUSTRIAN ULTIMATUM TO SERBIA OF OCTOBER 18, 1913 

In the summer of 1913, after the First Balkan War and 
the decision to establish an independent Albania, the Lon- 

103 Aug 7, 1913, GP, XXXV, 359 

194 G P , XXXV, 359-379 One of the Kaiser’s secretaries later tried 
to smooth Conrad’s ruffled feelings by assuring him that the telegrams 
had been published upon the initiative of King Carol and not of the 
Kaiser, but this was “not wholly in accord with the historical facts” 
(GP, XXXIX, 442) The text of the Bucharest Treaty is printed m 
ASaires Balkamques, II, 296 ff 
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don Conference of Ambassadors agreed to create three com- 
missions which, it was hoped, would help bring into exis- 
tence an Albanian state capable of hfe and survival One 
commission was to debmit the southern frontier between 
Albania and Greece, another the northern one toward Serbia 
and Montenegro, and the third, the Commission of Inter- 
national Control, was to attempt to administer Albania 
until the Great Powers could find and agree upon an ac- 
ceptable Prince for the country 

But there were long delays before the boundary com- 
missions were ready to begin work on the spot Even when 
they finally set forth mto the rough mountainous country, 
V itli automobiles which continually broke down and had to 
be abandoned for horses or even procedure on foot, there 
weie moie delays and difficulties In the South, local Greek 
officials resorted to all sorts of naive and futile efforts to 
deceive the Commission mto thinkmg that the majority of 
the inhabitants spoke Greek and were wildly enthusiastic 
for incorporation into Constantine’s kingdom With sus- 
picious regularity processions of peasants came forth from 
the villages garbed after the Gieek fashion and bellowing 
at the top of their lungs, evcocns v Oavaros, ‘‘Union or Death ” 
But the Commission was so convinced that they had been 
unported for the occasion, and that strong-arm methods 
were being used to keep the Albanians and Mohammedans 
shut indoors and silent, that an official protest had to be 
made at Athens In the Noith, the Serbians were less naive 
and more cucumspect, but the members of the Commission 
were often stopped or ai rested by the Serbian troops In 
both Boundary Commissions the representatives of the six 
Great Powers soon tended to divide mto thiee groups corre- 
sponding to the political attitude of their superiors in Lon- 
don The French and Russian delegates took every occasion 
to favor the Greeks, Serbians and Montenegrins, while the 
195 GP, XXXV, 235-315, Ajfaires BalLanigues, 11, 209-222 
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Austrian and Italian were bent on giving Albania the widest 
extent possible Between these two extreme groups, whose 
bickerings over picayune tiifles several times threatened to 
break up the w'ork of the Commissons altogether, the Eng- 
lish and German Commissioners tried to find satisfactory 
compromises, and at tlie same time conscientiously leach 
decisions w'hich accorded w ith the facts on the spot and the 
instructions they received from London 

Ow^mg to the delays of the Commissions m fixing the 
Albanian boundaries and to the mutual enmity of Serbians 
and Albanians, a frontier conflict bioke out Serbian troops 
reoccupied Albanian territory The Albanians, upon this 
provocation, took revenge by attackmg and routing a 

100 For an account, often highlj diverting, of these delajs and bick- 
erings, see the reports of the German Commissioners m GJ? , XXXVI, 
129-2G0 In this boundary matter Germany v anted to presene the soli- 
darity of the Triple Alliance by supporting all the reasonable desires of 
her allies, but she did not want to oppose too strongly what Constantine 
had sot ins heart upon, for fear of dming him into the arms of the 
Entente Germany therefore tried to persuade both sides to be moderate 
and reasonable To King Constantine, upon his Msit to Berlin on Sept 
6, 1913, the Kaiser pointed out persuasively' how' groat wore the gains 
he had already made "Janina, Salonica, Kaaala, and last not least 
Crete, all regular basic hollenic Pciita, which it would ha\e taken cen- 
turies to acquire In comparison with all this, a trifling rectification 
of the Epirus frontier plays absolutely no role and is worthless ” The 
Kaiser also pointed to Germany’s self-restraint at Nikolsburg in 1866 
as an e\ample of the wasdom of moderation after a'lctory, and hinted 
that, if Constantine refrained from antagonizing Italy' in regard to the 
South Albanian frontier, Rome might eventually concede to him the 
Aegean Islands, which were of far greater importance (rbid , pp 144-6) 
Similarly, m regard to Austria and Italy, the Kaiser noted “If Austria 
and Italy are unreasonable toward Greece, we are not to blame! We do 
not have to join in every folly which they perpetrate We hai'e already 
taken over abundantly much at our e\pense for love of our allies If 
the latter just go on making their situation worse m relation to the 
Triple Entente, we can warn them, but we cannot prevent them But 
we do not need to join with them” (GP, XXXV, 251) Instructions 
to this effect, m more diplomatic but sufficiently clear language, were 
sent by Berlin to Vienna and Rome For Jagow’s personal advice to the 
German delegate on the South Albanian Frontier Commission, see GP 
XXXVI, 160 f On the general ments of this whole Epirote question 
with a full bibliography, see Edith P Stirkney, South Albania m Euro- 
pean AJJairs, J91S-1923, Stanford, 1926 
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Serbian detachment Serbia then mobilized part of her 
army The Serbian Press demanded a punitive expedition 
and the occupation of a considerable part of Albania It 
was pointed out that the Scutari and Adrianople incidents 
had demonstrated the impotency of the Great Powers, who 
were likely to bow before a fait accompli rather than at- 
tempt to expel those who were heati possidentes Some of 
the Powers individually warned Serbia to respect the de- 
cisions of the London Conference, but the Conference as a 
whole could not bring itself to a collective warning, which 
alone would be effective Sir Edward Grey’s patience 
threatened to become exhausted From the point of view 
of English interests he was indifferent as to whether this 
or that Balkan village was Turkish, Greek, Serbian, Bul- 
garian, or Albanian He conceived of his role as that of an 
honest broker whose Balkan efforts should be directed 
toward serving the one British interest of preserving the 
peace of Europe But he was becoming so wearied with the 
almost daily complaints and counter-complaints that 
finally, ‘he wanted to hear the name ‘Albania’ as seldom 
as possible, and one would not be surprised if, yielding to 
his feeling of irritation, he laid the Albanian flute down 
on the table and recalled Admiral Burney and the Enghsh 
contingent ” 

Under these circumstances, and in view of the fact that 
Serbian troops persisted m remaining in occupation of 
Albanian territory, Berchtold and the Austrian Chief of 
Staff, Baron Conrad, agam considered what more drastic 
measures they ought to take 

Conrad agam urged that now at last Austria should 

197 Kuhlmann, German Charge d’Affaires in London to Bethmann, 
Sept 24, 1913, GP, XXXVI, 165, on Grey see also pp 377, 394 On the 
first part of this paragraph, see ibid, pp 131-174, 361-382, Afaires Bal- 
kaniques, III, 46-54, and Oesterreich-Ungansches Rotbuch Dvplomatische 
Aktenstucke betrejjend die Ereigmsse am Balkan, IS Aug his 6 Nov.) 
1913 (Vienna, 1914), passim 
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have her final reckoning with Serbia He learned from 
Prince Hohenlohe, who had recently returned from St 
Petersburg, that Russia was not hkely to mterfere, if Aus- 
tria acted quickly and energetically against Serbia, now 
was better than later, because Russia was trymg to win over 
Rumania from the side of the Triple Alhance to that of the 
Triple Entente This was also the view of Baron Nopsca, 
who had recently been gomg about m Rumania disguised 
as a shepherd He reported to Conrad that public opinion 
there was entirely agamst Austria-Hungary, and that 
Rumania was falling wholly mto Russian and Erench lead- 
mg strings But Berchtold, timid and hesitating, was in- 
chned to be content with gestures and half-measures 
In long Ministerial Councils on October 3 and 13, Aus- 
trian officials earnestly discussed what should be done 
Three views were represented respectively by Baron Conrad, 
Count Tisza, and Count Berchtold Conrad, as usual, in- 
sisted that Serbia must be dealt with once and for all, be- 
fore it was too late, especially as Rumania was falling away 
from Austria and commg under Russian and French mflu- 
ence Serbia must either be compelled to accept peaceful 
mcorporation into Austria-Hungary, being given a position 
somewhat like that of Bavaria or Saxony in the German 
Empire, and mvolvmg “trialism” — a reorganization of the 
Dual Monarchy into a federal “triple state ” Or, if this was 
not possible, then Conrad favored an ultimatum to Serbia, 
if no satisfactory reply was forthcoming, he would then 
urge immediate and energetic war At its conclusion — ^he 
had no doubt but that Austria would be victorious — ^Aus- 
tria could annex some parts of Serbia, and could gratify 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Greece by offering other parts of 
Serbia to them — the Timok district to Rumania, and Mace- 
donia to Bulgaria and Greece This would be an effective 
revision of the Bucharest Treaty very beneficial to Austria, 
108 Conrad, III, 442-447, 453-458 
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But above all, no half-measures should be tried, such as a 
mere occupation of a few Serbian towns as a pledge The 
Austrian army, once mobilized, must not be expected to 
lay down its arms until Serbian territory had been con- 
quered, the morale of the army could not tolerate mobili- 
zation without war for a third time [i e in addition to 1909 
and 1912] In short, “either the complete incorporation of 
Serbia by peaceful means — or the use of force ” 

Count Tisza, the all-powerful Magyar leader, who had 
become Hungarian Minister-President on June 6, 1913, 
though recognizing the Serbian danger, was inchned to 
trust to diplomatic action He agreed that the London 
Conference had brought nothing but disillusionment, and 
therefore favored having Austria-Hungary strike out an 
independent policy of her own One could not allow 
Serbians, Montenegrins, Greeks, and Italians to go on treat- 
ing Albania as res nullixLS He was unalterably opposed to 
the mcorporation of more Serbs mto the Dual Monarchy 
either by a peaceful arrangement or by the use of force, it 
would be impracticable, disadvantageous to the Monarchy 
itself, and certain to meet with the opposition of Europe 
Serbia should be energetically requested to remove her 
troops from Albanian soil, if this did not suffice, one might 
send an ultmiatum, and inflict a diplomatic, and even, if 
necessary, a military, defeat But in no case should Serbian 
territory be annexed Tisza hoped that the anti-Austrian 
Balkan group — Serbia, Montenegro, Rumania, and Greece 
— could be offset by winnmg over Turkey and Bulgaria, 
who were on the point of coming to terms with one another 
Such a diplomatic regrouping would reestabhsh a favorable 
Balkan Balance of Power, parallel with the European 
Balance of Power between the Triple AUiance and Triple 
Entente It would also avoid the financial burden of a large 
increase m the Austro-Hungarian army, to which he himself, 
189 Conrad, III 442 ff, 461, 465 ff, 724-746 
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as Minister-President of Hungary, was opposed In short, 
Tisza’s program was restoration of the wanmg Austrian 
prestige, by the diplomatic humiliation, but not the terri- 
torial partition, of Serbia, and the avoidance of war, if 
possible In case Austria had to resort to mobilization, she 
must still avoid war, if Serbia yielded at the last minute 
and agreed to pay the costs of mobilization 

In contrast to the clear-cut program of Conrad for mili- 
tary action, and that of Count Tisza for diplomatic action. 
Count Berchtold, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, had no 
definite idea of what ought to be done He was as helpless 
and mcompetent a person as was ever called to fill a re- 
sponsible position in tune of danger He set forth the 
pros and coiis, and oscillated timidly and uncertainly be- 
tween conflicting mfluences He hesitated to decide for 
military action against Serbia for fear that Germany and 
Italy would not support him He feared also the danger of 
Russian mterference He felt the diflficulty of persuading 
Francis Joseph to approve w'ar, and he knew Franz Ferdi- 
nand’s opposition to it He was finally inchned to think 
that some concession to Serbia in regard to the Albanian 
boundary might be given for the moment, and that military 
preparations should be made for the future, with the hope 
that in the meantime the general diplomatic situation might 
improve 

The result of the discussion was that no definite decision 
was taken, except the adoption of proposals m regard to 
finance and a small army increase to be laid before the 
Delegations the following November In spite of the fact 
that the Serbians had burned several villages and massacred 
Albanians m the neighborhood of Dibra, so that the popu- 
lation was m flight toward tlie coast,”'’^ Berchtold contented 

200 Conrad, III, 461, 464-6, 727-730, 735-741 This foreshadows inter 
estingly Tisza’s Memoir of 1914, urging a diplomatic shift in the Balkans 
as well as his initial attitude m the crisis of July, 1914 

201 Conrad, III, 463, 466, 724-729, 735 
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hunself on October 14 with an “amicable request’' to Serbia 
to withdraw her troops from Albania and respect the de- 
cisions of the London Conference, within a date which 
Serbia herself might fix Sazonov and Pichon also advised 
Pashitch to withdraw his troops at once, as we learn from 
Sazonov’s report to the Tsar a fortnight later 

My stay m Paris coincided with the new sharpening of 
Austro-Serbian relations in consequence of the occupation 
of several strategic points on Albanian soil by the Serbian 
troops In the fear that Austria might give way to the 
desire to win an easy diplomatic victory in this matter, 
Pichon and I advised the Serbian Minister [in Pans] to 
inform his Government that it was preferable to yield to 
the friendly advice of Russia and France, rather than await 
threats fiom Austiia Vesnitch agreed completely, and tele- 
graphed at once in this sense to Belgrade Pichon 
promised me to use all his influence to have the Serbian 
loan admitted to the Pans Bourse 

But the Serbian Prime Minister did not follow this good 
advice, possibly because he may not have received it m 
time, or more probably because he was being influenced by 
the ardent Pan-Slav Russian Minister, Hartwig, and by 
subterranean pressure from the secret society of Serbian 

202 Report of the French Consul m Scutari, Oct 9, Affaires Balkaru- 
zques, III, 65 A few weeks later the Boundary Commission observed 
between Dibra and Pnzren that “Nearly all the villages have been 
wholly or partially burned clown by the Serbians The Serbian out- 
posts here have been pushed some ten kilometres beyond the provisional 
boundary” (GP, XXXVI, 241) 

203 Sazonov’s report to the Tsar, Oct 24/Nov 6, 1913, LN, II 
360, Stieve, III, 32Sf See also Izvolski to Neratov, Oct 18 (MFR, p 
430, LN, II, 161, Stieve, III, 313), where Izvolski says that the FrencH 
Government’s decision not to withhold the loan any longer was “to 
TnnlrPi R easier for the Serbian Government to take this step” of with- 
drawing her troops from Albania One may doubt, however, whether 
the furnishing of French money would tend to make Serbia moie yielding 
and pacific According to Poincare (III, 306 f), who says nothing of 
the French loan, Vesnitch did not send his telegram to Belgrade until 
Oct 16 
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military officers known as the "Black Hand ” On the 
contrary, Pashitch rephed to Austria that the withdrawal 
of Serbian troops would depend on future conditions in 
Albania, where the anarchical state of affairs endangeied 
the safety of his own peace-loving subjects He even asked 
the London Conference to revise its former decisions, and 
assign some new strategic positions to Serbia At the same 
time, Montenegro, to whom a new loan had just been au- 
thorized by the French Government,"”® occupied Albanian 
territory, and was reported to be on the point of ordering 
a general mobilization against the people whom the Great 
Powers were supposed to protect and govern It was again 
rumored that Montenegro was about to merge with Serbia 
toward the formation of a “Greater Serbia ” It looked to 
Vienna as if Serbia, Montenegro, and Greece were seriously 
intending to reoccupy the unhappy distracted country and 
present the impotent Powers with a new jait accompli 
Meanwhile Berchtold mformed Germany of the situa- 
tion, reiterated that Albania’s existence was necessaiy as 
a barrier agamst the Slav advance to the Adriatic, and de- 


204 “ Finally it is unmistakable that smce M Hartwig’s return, 
opposition [to Austria’s requests] has been increasing” (Griesinger, Ger- 
man Minister in Belgrade, to Bethmann, Oct 17, GP, XXXVI, 396) 
From the German reports {ibid , pp 397, 399, 415, 417) it appears that 
Neratov, in charge of the Foreign Office at St Petersburg during Sazonov’s 
absence, was consulted by Hartwig and endorsed Pashitch’s negative reply 
to Austria This was in flat contradiction to Sazonov’s alleged attitude at 
Pans One wonders whether Sazonov quite stated the truth in his re- 
port to the Tsar, or whether this is another of the many instances in 
which Russian ministers pursued divergent policies 

“From conversation with the English Charge d’Affaires here [in Bel- 
grade], Mho IS usually well informed and can also get his information 
from the Russian Legation, I gather that the Serbian Government has 
been forced to attempt to carry through a revision of the frontier, through 
the influence of the Military Party — through the subterranean activities 
of the group of officers known here as the ‘cma mka’ [‘Black Hand’]” 
(Report of the Austrian Military Attache in Belgrade, Oct 18, Conrad, 
III, 475) 

200 Oct 8, Ajfatres Balkaniques, III, 65 

jifJaires Balkaniques, III, 66, Conrad, III, 462, 472 f 
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dared that further acquiescence would be an abdication on 
Austria’s part He therefore expressed “the hope that 
Germany, who herseK has a gieat interest in damming back 
the Slav flood, would stand morally solid behind Austria 
in this matter, because, as far as one could see, it would 
only be a question of moral support, since neither Russia 
nor France wanted war One could also therefore hope that 
Serbia was only bluffing ” 

The Berlin Foreign Office assured Berchtold of the moral 
support desired, and instructed Germany’s diplomatic rep- 
resentatives to back up Austria’s efforts in preserving the 
life of Albania. It urged that Sir Edward Grey use his 
influence, at Belgrade and m the London Conference, to see 
that the decisions of the Powers were respected, addmg that, 
“if the warnings of the Vienna Cabinet at Belgrade remain 
unheeded, it is to be feared from the form and content of 
Count Berchtold’s representations m Berlin that Austria 
will go ahead independently.” Sir Edward Grey was 

207 Oct 15, GP, XXXVI, 384£f 

208 Zimmermann to Lichnowsky, Oct 16, GP, XXXVI, 389, cf 
also pp 384-396 The Kaiser, who was absent from Berlin, was informed 
of the steps taken b 3 ' his Foieign Office, and approved them heartily But 
his approval, and his remarks to Conrad (III, 470) at the Battle of Leipzig 
Centennial celebration, that patience has its limits and that Austria must 
soon take the sword, did not influence Berchtold in sending his ultimatum 
to Serbia, as they were still unknown to him when he sent it For Dr 
Heinrich Kanner’s eriois in this connection, see the present wi iter’s com- 
ments in the Amer Hist Bev , XXXII, 317 ff , 944 ff (Jan and July, 1927) 
Some weeks earlier the Kaiser had approved of Conrad’s idea of the 
peaceful incorporation of Seibia into the Dual Monarchy, like Bavaria 
in the German Empire, rather than forcible Austrian action, because “it 
would be much more advantageous for Germanj'-, if Austria-Hungary were 
united with Serbia in one stiucture, than if she has a South Slav state as 
a neighbor who will alwa 5 's fall upon her rear’’ (Conrad, III, 431) But 
after the latest events, upon a leport from the German representative at 
Vienna that “the solid stand of Germany, of which Berchtold never 
doubted, strengthens him in the conviction that Serbia will heed the 
eight-day time limit and not go to extremes,’’ the Kaiser noted impul- 
sively “That would be veiy much to be regretted! Now or never! 
One must finally have order and quiet down there!” (GP, XXXVI, 
399) 
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out of to'nn over the week-end His Under-Secretary, Sir 
Eyre Crowe, would take no step without first getting Sir 
Edward’s instructions Nor was the Under-Secretary’s re- 
sponse encouraging he thought it w as merely a question of 
a few stiategic positions in Albania which had been occu- 
pied simply provisionally , every inch of Albanian territory 
would of course have to be evacuated, and England would 
cooperate in this, but he did not think that Grey would 
favor an immediate demand on Serbia for evacuation, nor 
one to which a time-limit was attached 

Suddenly, in the middle of the night of October 17-18, 
Berchtold, gratified at Germany’s moral support but with- 
out saying anything further to her, and influenced by the 
latest reports concerning Albania, despatched an ultimatum 
to Belgrade It insisted that Serbia respect Albanian terri- 
tory and withdraw her troops within eight days, “other- 
wise Austria would be forced, with regret, to have recourse 
to the proper measures to secure the reahzation of her 
demands ” 

Berchtold’s unexpected exhibition of decisive energy 
took all Europe aback with surprise To Sazonov it caused 
much chagrm, because, as he claims to have foreseen would 
be the case, Austria won an easy diplomatic victory But 
he not unjustly complamed of Berchtold’s “pohcy of sur^ 
puses,” which her allies were unable to prevent “As long 
as Austria asks us beforehand, before taking a momentous 
decision, he was wholly satisfied, he said But there is un- 
fortunately no assurance of this, as the last incident shows 
Austria is always facing her allies with faits accomplis, 
and they are then compelled to honor their treaty signa- 

209 Kuhlmann to Bethmann, Oct 18, GP, XXXVI, 394 

210 Note to Serbian Government, 12 10 A M , Oct 18, 1913, Conrad, 
III, 473, 747 , GB , XXXVI, 394-402 By diplomatic euphemism it was 
called a “Note with a time-limit” [befristete Note], as in the case 
of its fatal successor of July 23, 1914 (as will be indicated below, vol II, 
ch vl, but it was m fact essentially an ultimatum 
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tures.” At Belgi acle Pashitch and Plartwig learned of 
the ultimatum \\ith lage and dismay, especially as it was 
soon followed by stiong warnings from all the Great Poweis 
now suddenly awakened to the possible danger of seriou 
comphcations, that Seibia should lespect the decisions ot 
the London Confeience Even Rumania added her w^arn- 
mg So Seibia decided at once to yield, and gave orders to 
her troops to evacuate the occupied Albanian teiiitory 
‘T do it,” said Pashitch, the Seibian Premiei, “not under 
pressuie of Austiia, but out of legard foi the friendl}'’ ad- 
vice of Russia ” 

Tliese events of 1913 m connection with Albania help to 
explain Austiia’s couise of action, undei much greater prov- 
ocation, m July, 1914 The decisions of the London Con- 
ference had brought hei little oi notlimg, m her own opin- 
ion, except disappointments and illusions Its delays and 
ineffectiveness m protecting Albanian inteiests, when de- 
fied by the Montenegrins at Scutari and the Seibians at 
Dibra, explain to some extent why Austiia was absolutely 
unwiUmg, after the muidei of Archduke Eranz Ferdinand 
at Sarajevo, to submit hei latest grounds of complaint 
against Serbia to another Conference of the Powers “The 
course of the London Conference was so horrible to recall 
to memory, that all public opinion would reject the repe- 
tition of such a spectacle ” On the other hand, when 
Austria had acted quickly and energetically on her own 
account, by sending a peremptorj’- ultimatum, Serbia had 


211 Lucius, German Charge d’Affaircs m St Petersburg, to Bethmann, 
Oct 28, 1913 , G P , XXXVI, 420 For Neratov’s “complete surprise” and 
irritation, ibid, 399, 409 Cj also Sizono\’s report to the Tsar, No\ 6, 
1913 

2i2Duma-ne to Pichon, Oct 21, 1913, Affaires Balkamques, III, 70 
Cf also ibid, III, 67-72, GP, XXXVI, 401-422, Conrad, III, 474, and 
Sazonov’s report to the Tsar, Oct 24/Nov 6, 1913 (LN, II, 360 f, and 
Stieve, III, 328 f ) 

213 Bilinski’s remark in the Ministerial Council of July 31, 1914, 
ARB, III, 79 
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heeded her demands immediately, Russia had not mter- 
fered, and the Vienna Foreign Office had accomplished its 
immediate purpose 

Another factor in the Balkan situation, which was preg- 
nant with danger for Austria-Hungary and became more 
evident after the Balkan Wais, vas the change which took 
place in Rumania 


THE RUMANIAN- RIDDLE 

The very secret treaty of 1883, by which Rumania 
joined the Triple AUiance Powers, had been renewed at 
various times, the last occasion being on February 5, 1913 
During the early years of the treaty, Austria and Germany 
had no serious fear that Rumania would ever fail to fulfil 
her treaty obligations King Carol, a HohenzoUern edu- 
cated in Germany and sympathetic in his whole being with 
the German point of view, was universally regarded as an 
honest, upright man, whose personal loyalty was trusted 
up to his very death in October, 1914 Self -interest likewise 
seemed to assure Rumania’s loyal adherence to the Triple 
Alhance it guaranteed the little Balkan State against 
domination or transgression by Russia in any advance 
toward Constantmople, and agamst attack by Bulgaria or 
Turkey for possession of the Dobrudja 

But by 1914 the situation had greatly altered Kmg 
Carol remamed as loyal as ever Sentiment among the 
Rumanian people, however, had changed so greatly that 

214 gee above, ch ii, p 88 £f , Pribram, I, 29-34, 69-77, 85-90, 107, 209, 
245 f, GP, III, 261-282, VII, 149-187, XI, 301-307, XXVIII, 649-680, 
XXVII, 195-235, XXX, 581-593 Though the renewal of the Austro- 
Rumanian Treaty (to which Germany acceded on Feb 26 and Italy on 
March 5) was signed on Feb 5, 1913, King Carol delayed for a week 
his ratification, giving as his excuse that he feared an impending minis- 
terial crisis “and did not want it signed by various ministers” His more 
real reason was that, by delaying ratification and threatening “a new 
orientation of Rumanian policy,” le, away from the Triple Alliance, he 
hoped to frighten Austria into a more energetic support of the Rumanian 
claims to Sihstna agamst Bulgaria (GP, XXXIV, 337, 357 ff, 364) 
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Austria, and to some extent Germany, began to be seriously 
worried as to whether King CaroTs personal prestige would 
be strong enough to carry his country with him He was 
after all a constitutional monarch Anti-Austrian popular 
sentiment in a pai liamentary democracy might override the 
monarch’s personal preference 

Three factors had contributed toward the development 
among the Rumanians of a hatred towaid Austria, which 
threatened to undo the alhance (1) the Magyar pohcy 
toward Transylvania, (2) the Austrian policy toward Bul- 
garia, and (3) the Russo-Serb wooing to win Rumania away 
from the Triple Alliance to the side of the Triple Entente. 

For the first of these factors the Magyar nobility were 
chiefly to blame In order to retain the dommant position 
which they had exercised since the Middle Ages, they had 
steadily refused, even at the opening aS the twentieth cen- 
tury, to gi’ant any really democratic suffrage to the Ru- 
manian and Slav subject peoples in Hungary The Ruma- 
nians in Transylvania were refused a fair number of seats in 
the Hungarian Chamber of Deputies, and their nationahstic 
desires in regard to school and language questions had been 
blindly disregarded This gallmg denial of pohtical rights 
naturally contributed toward the bitterness and irredentist 
longings which were shared by Rumanians on both sides of 
the Carpathian Mountains. 

The second factor which embittered the people of 
Rumania, and threatened to transfer Rumania from the 
side of the Triple Alliance to that of the Triple Entente, 
was Austria’s attitude toward the Bulgaro-Rumanian con- 
flict which arose out of the First Balkan War By their 
astonishing victories over Turkey m the first weeks of the 
war, Bulgaria, Serbia and Greece had occupied wide 
stretches of territory, which vastly extended their frontiers 
and greatly increased their prestige, power, and population 
Rumania, meanwhile, had maintained a dignified neutrality. 
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remaining at peace with Turkey, while her rivals were grow- 
mg strong She alone had gamed no new frontiers durmg 
the First Balkan War She alone had liberated and annexed 
no suppressed nationahties crying to be free Her people 
therefore were swept m the spring of 1913 by a new wave of 
irredentist nationahsm and indignation There was a strong 
popular demand on the Rumanian Cabinet that something 
must be done to redress the Balance of Power m the Bal- 
kans, which had existed since the Treaty of Berlin in 1878, 
but which had now been completely upset to Rumania’s 
disadvantage 

Rumanian newspapers bitterly complained of the mis- 
taken policy of folded hands King Carol should have 
mtervened while the Bulgarian armies were tied up in front 
of Adrianople and Constantinople and insisted that Bul- 
garia cede to him the Silistria-Balchik district south of 
the Dobrudja, as “compensation” for Rumania’s benevolent 
neutrality Instead of adopting an active selfish policy of 
this kind, Rumania had pursued a waiting attitude, trust- 
ing in the generosity of Bulgaria and in a favorable pressure 
by the Great Powers to secure her adequate “compensa- 
tions ” But she had been deceived m both hopes Through- 
out the early months of the Ballcan War, Bulgaria remained 
obdurate and deaf to Take Jonescu’s pleas for “just compen- 
sations ” And when the question was finally left to the de- 
cision of the Great Powers at the St Petersburg Conference, 
m March, 1913, Rumania did not get as much as her na- 
tionalists thought she had a right to expect 

It was in connection with these negotiations about 
“compensations” that Rumanian Ministers and public 
opinion turned more sharply against Austria-Hungary. 

Affaires Balkaniques, II, 30-35, 40-42, 56, 60 f, 67, 70 f, 74-81, 83-90, 
93-109, 130 f, 137, 154 f, 229 f, 236-248, 253, 256, 263, 280, Conrad, III, 
26, 33 £f, 39-56, 74 f, 103 f, 113 f, 129-131, 140 ff, 204 ff, 305 ff, 335-339, 
365f, 381ff, GJP, XXXIV, 245ff, 301ff, 337ff, 357ff, 418ff, 575ff 
XXXV, 115 ff, XXXIX, 433 ff 
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Austria was suspected (and rightly) of giving slight support 
to the demands of her ally against Bulgaria for Silistria 
and a strip of territory south of the Dobrudja King Carol’s 
Ministers not only demanded this territory, but insisted 
that Rumania’s prestige obligated Austria to show as much 
zeal and energy m securing Sihstria for Rumania as in 
opposing Serbia’s access to the Adriatic With Germany’s 
attitude they were satisfied Although Germany gave them 
salutary advice — to leave prestige aside, be content with 
moderate compensations, and not to listen to the wooing of 
Russia, who would not lift a finger for them as soon as she 
had achieved her purpose of breaking up her alliances — 
Germany did strongly back up Rumania’s clamis But 
with Austria they suspected it was otherwise “People are 
especially irritated against Austria-Hungary, because her 
support [to Rumania], m comparison with what Russia 
gives Bulgaria, is much too weak to lead to any favorable 
result. Feelmg already runs so high that the King [Carol] 
will be compelled in a very short time to come to a grave 
decision The decision will be either for war with Bul- 
garia, or for peace, but with the summoning of a Russophil 
ministry, which would mean that the course of Rumanian 
policy, hitherto friendly to the Triple Alliance, would give 
way to dependence on the Tuple Entente ” Austria was 
suspected of being “more Bulgarian than the Bulgarians ” 
When Rumania finally threatened to mobilize against Bul- 
garia, m order to secure the coveted territory, Austria tried 
to hold her back Prince Furstenberg, the Austrian Min- 
ister at Bucharest, warned King Carol that a Rumanian 
attack on Bulgaria would be totally opposed to Austrian 
policy , and that if Rumania persisted, Austria might even- 
tually intervene, Kmg Carol should keep on good terras 

216 See below, notes 241-244 

217 Pomiankowski to Conrad, quoting the Rumanian Military AttachS 
in Constantinople, Jan 28, 1913, Conrad, III, 39 f 
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With Bulgaria, because, otherviise, he would be playing into 
the hands of the Russian Pan-Slavs 

I'liis restraint which Austria exercised, or rather tried to 
exercise, upon King Carol weakened and isolated the King 
still more among his own people “King Carol is follow- 
ing Austria’s advice for peace m Bulgaria’s interests,” it 
was said The popular pressure became so strong that tlie 
Kmg finally had to yield to public opinion He joined 
Serbia and Greece in the Second Balkan War against Bul- 
garia, and secured her coveted “compensations” — a gener- 
ous slice of Bulgarian territory south of the Dobrudja, 
stretching from Silistria on the Danube to Constanza on the 
Black Sea Rumanian nationalistic aspirations and irre- 
dentist ambitions were strongly stirred by this short suc- 
cessful war As the French proverb says, “L’appetit merit 
en mangeant ” As a result, Austria-Hungary now found 
herself seriously menaced by a “Greater Rumania” move- 
ment, which aimed at the ultimate detachment of the Ru- 
manians m Transylvania, just as the “Greater Serbia” 
propaganda aimed at detaching the Serbs m Bosnia and 
other parts of the Dual Monarchy In November, 1913, a 
Rumanian Minister gave France to understand that the old 
friendship with Austria was “no longer anything but a 
shadow, the question of the Rumanians in Transylvania 
has become the only important one in pubhc opinion, which 
frankly desires a rapprochement with Russia ” And in 
December King Carol himself finally admitted to the Aus- 
trian Minister at Bucharest, that public feeling was such 
that, “to his great regret, he was not m a position to be 
able to guarantee to fulfil the existing secret treaty between 
Rumania and the Dual Monarchy ” 

218 Conrad, III, 335-338, Jonescu, Origins of the War p 25, 
XXXIV, 843, 873 ff , XXXIX, 434 ff, 504 f, 512 
Affaires BalLaniques, III, 74 

220 Austrian. Military Attache in Bucharest to Conrad, Dec 12, 1913, 
Conrad, III, 496, see also GP XXXIX, 464 ff, and Alexander Hoyos. 
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By his double-faced and futile policy of pretending to 
support the interests of two opposed states like Rumania 
and Bulgaria, Eerchtold had fallen between two stools He 
had lost the confidence and good-will of the one before he 
had secured that of the other This “desertion” on Ru- 
mania’s part was one of the most important facts in Aus- 
trian foreign policy m the spring of 1914 The Serbian 
question has received a great deal more attention from 
writers, because it ultimately became the occasion of the 
World War; but, next to it, nothing bothered the heads of 
the men at the Ballplatz more seriously than this Ru- 
manian question in the months before the War This brief 
survey of it will also help to clarify a number of other ob- 
scure points, such as the conflicting policies at Vienna, 
Berchtold’s hesitations and mistakes, Austro-German fric- 
tion, and the Konopischt interview of Emperor William 
and Franz Ferdinand, about which so many mysterious in- 
sinuations have been made 

Russia meanwhile was taking advantage of the situation 
to win Rumania over to a seat beside the Triple Entente 
and form a new Balkan group under Russian patronage to 
replace that which had been broken up by Bulgaria m the 
Second Balkan War. Though the Tsar ruled over Ru- 
manian populations m Bessarabia, Russian ministers at 
Bucharest sought to divert Rumanian irredentist ambitions 
away from Bessarabia to Transylvania Russia had 
shrewdly used her influence on the side of Rumania to se- 
cure for her the “compensations” m the Treaty of Bucha- 
rest Rumanians noted with gratitude that, in contrast 

Der deutsch-englische Gegensatz und sein Einfluss auf die Balkanpolitik 
Oesterreichr-Ungams (Berlin, 1922), pp 36 ff 

221 GP, XXXIX, 433 ff, 445 ff, 464 ff Cf also Izvolski to Sazonov, 
Aug 1/14, 1913, congratulating him on his Russian policy at Bucharest 
"Your diplomatic chej d’oeuvre has been the detachment of Rumania 
from Austria, which I had always dreamed of, but which I had not been 
able or known how to accomplish,” MFR, p 408, LN, II, 133, Stieye 
ni, 243 
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to Austria’s “perfidious” effort to bring about a revision of 
the Treaty, Russia had finally joined with Germany in pre- 
ventmg a revision 

Russia’s purpose in vmning Rumania as part of her 
preparation for a general European v ar is well indicated in 
Sazonov’s secret report to the Tsar in December, 1913 

While repeating my wish for the prolongation as far as 
possible of the status quo, it is also necessaiy to repeat that 
the Straits Question can hardly advance a step except by 
the favor of European complications These complica- 
tions, to judge bj' present circumstances, would find us in 
alliance with France, and m a possible but not at all as- 
sured, alliance w'lth England, or at least W'lth her as a 
benevolent neutral In the Balkans, in case of European 
complications, we could count on Serbia, and perhaps on 
Rumania From this there results clearly as the task of 
our diplomacy the creation of conditions for as intimate a 
rapprochevient as possible with Rumania This policy 
ought to be as persistent as it is circumspect and devoid of 
rashness The position of Rumania in the Balkans recalls 
in many respects that of Italy in Europe These tw'o 
powers are subject to megalomania, and, not having strength 
enough to accomplish their projects openly, are obliged to 
content themselves with an opportunist policy, observing 
always on which side lies force, in order that they may 
range themselves on this side 

Two factors play a great role in the instability of the 
present situation in the Balkans The first is Austria- 
Hungary, with the manifest increase of the nationality 
movement caused by the success of the Serbs and the Ru- 
manians, and the effect of these successes upon their racial 
brothers within the frontiers of the Hapsburg Monarchy 
The second factor is that it is impossible for Bulgaria to re- 
sign herself to the painful results of the Treaty of 
Bucharest 222 

222 Secret report of Sazonov to Nicholas 11, Nov 23/Dec 6, 1913, 
Ldamov, Konstaniinopol i Prolivy, 74 f , L N , II, 371-2 , Stieve, III, 382 
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Partly as a result of Sazonov’s policy, -when a new Rus- 
sian Minister ai rived at Bucharest in January, 1914, he 
found an exceedingly warm welcome in Governmental 
circles 

Again and again, sentiments of genuine fiiendship for 
Russia lia^e been expressed to me 1 found the same wel- 
come in society here I have spoken to former Ministers, 
Senators, Deputies, and vaiious leaders of the Rumanian 
army To my mind, all this corioborates the fact al- 
ready pointed out by my predecessor, and also emphasized 
by my Fiench and English colleagues, that an important 
and perhaps decisive change in public opinion has been 
bi ought about heie in favoi of Russia The events of last 
3 'cai which have inspired the Rumanians, and above all their 
military leaders, vith confidence in their own strength, 
have at the same time also encouraged the efforts of the 
Irredentists These arc not so much directed against Rus- 
sia, as toward Transylvania vitli its three million Ru- 
manians This latter circumstance also naturally tends to 
enliance Rumania’s sympathj’’ for Russia 

Early in 1914 Russia took further steps to win Rumania 
She promoted a Serb-Greek-Rumanian combination, which, 
wdiile ostensiblj'- aiming at peace and the preservation of 
the status quo in the Balkans, might be used by Russia to 
solve the Straits Question at a time of “European compli- 
cations ” It also fell m with Russia’s policy of supporting 
Serbia against Austria In order to bring about such a 
combination, Sazonov had long interviews with the Serbian 
and Greek Premiers, M Pashitch and M Venizelos, m 
February, 1914““^ M Pashitch also had an encouraging 

223 Poklevski-Koziel, Russian Minister at Bucharest, to Sazonov, 
Jan 11/24, 1914, Sicbert-Schreiner, p 436 

224 Doulcct, Charge d’Affaires at St Petersburg, to Doumergue, Feb 
5, 1914, “M Venizelos has made an excellent impression [Sazonov] 
has the impression that a very close accord exists between Greece and 
Serbia against every attack of the Turks, vith Rumania the ties are less 
close, but the visit of M Venizelos to Bucharest will tend to tighten 
them,” Affaires BalLaniques, III, 112 
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and significant talk -with the Tsar, of which he has left an 
interesting account 

The audience lasted a full hour The Tsar recencd 
me in Ins cabinet When I entered, the Tsar was already 
there and at my entrance he came to meet me at the door, 
stretched out Ins hand without w'aiting for my greeting and 
invited me to be seated . I set forth the Serbian policy 
which amounts to this, that she desires the maintenance of 
peace in the Balkans, and that new' complications be 
avoided, since Serbia needs peace in order to recuperate, 
and in order that she may arm herself afresh for the defense 
of Serbian national interests I also set forth the diflaeulties 
which Serbia will have to meet in the pursuit of her peace- 
ful policy Bulgaria, Turkey, and Austria are dissatisfied 
Turkej’- because she lost in the w'ar w'lth the Balkan States, 
Bulgaria because she could not retain or acquire all that 
she wished, and Austria because she lost the prospect of 
an advance to Salonica 

Thereupon the Tsar answ'ered We have confidence in 
the new Rumanian [Bratianu] Government, that it will at- 
tach itself as closely as possible to Russia He did not be- 
lieve that matters would be allowed to go so far as to call 
in question the Peace of Bucharest I took occasion to 
remark that at the time of my stay in Bucharest I had a 
conference with Bratianu, and Bratianu was at that time 
very enthusiastic over the idea of an alliance with Greece 
and Serbia I also remarked that I intended to return home 
by way of Bucharest in order to see whether Bratianu still 
retained the same willingness and views which he had re- 
vealed to me when I was in Bucharest The Tsar said that 
would be very good, and that Rumania had three and a half 
million co-nationals in 'Austria-Hungary and that these de- 
sired union with Rumania Thereupon, I said to him that 
the Transylvanian Rumanians were better nationalists than 
the Rumanians in Rumania 

I led the conversation around to a discussion of Austria’s 
deliveries of arms to Bulgaria, namely that Austria had 
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furnished arms and munitions out of her magazines and 
that Bulgaria had received cannon also And again the 
Tsar added that Germany too was supporting Bulgaria I 
begged him that Russia should likewise aid us, and that out 
of her magazines she should deliver to us 120,000 rifles and 
munitions and some few cannon, particularly howitzers, 
if they could spare them, because the Turks had held up 
delivery of our heavy guns when they were in transport 
immediately before the war The Tsar asked me if I had 
spoken about the matter to any of the Russian Ministers 
I said, to the Minister of War, Sukhomlinov, and to Sazo- 
nov, and the Minister of War had said, it would be all right 
if Russian policy permitted it And here I took occasion 
to tell the Tsar how pleased vc were that Russia had armed 
herself so thoroughly, it gave us a feeling of security and 
hope for a better future The Tsar said that they had done 
a great deal, and were still doing much For that reason 
their munition establishments could not assume the task of 
manufacturing arms for us This gave me occasion to say 
to the Tsar that immediately upon my return from Tsarskoe 
Sclo, I would furnish Sazonov with an estimate of what 
we needed He said that was all right, for he would re- 
ceive Sazonov on the moriow, and vould see what we needed 
They would do all they could to lighten the situation for 
us He asked me what we needed I told him what I had 
noted down on the slip I had prepared for Sazonov , 

The Tsar inquiied how many Serbo-Croats lived in 
Austria-Hungary, and what the}'- were now believing and 
desiring I icplicd about si\ millions, and told him where 
they lived I also told him of the Slovenes, that they, too, 
were gravitating to the Seibo-Cioats, and would adopt the 
Serbo-Croatian language, owing to the fact that their dialect 
IS bad and that they have long lost their national indepen- 
dence Then I told him that just at this time there was a 
Slovene stopping at St Pcteisburg who was working for 
the establishment of a South-Slav Bank, and was trying to 
win over the Russian banks to the project This was quite 
agreeable to the Tsar, and he said it was very necessary 
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that the Russian banks should take a greater interest in 
the Slavic countries, and that it would be a good thing if 
Hnbar should succeed with his mission 

I then told the Tsar how great a change in sentiment 
had taken place among the Slavs of Austria-Hungary — how 
many Starcevitch followers there were who formerly ex- 
pected salvation from Austiia, but now comprehended that 
this salvation could come to them only from Russia or 
Serbia, and that they could scarcely await the opportunity 
to see their desires fulfilled Then I told him that for 
every rifle we received, we would have a soldier from these 
countries to carry it He asked how many soldiers 
Serbia could put into the field Serbia, said the Tsar, had 
astonished the world when she marched out 400,000 men 
I replied We believe that we can put half a million well 
clothed and armed soldiers into the field “That is enough, 
that is no trifle, one can go a great way with that” [said 
the Tsar] 

Thereupon we discussed the need of fostering the al- 
liance with Greece, for, aside from other considerations, we 
shall thus safeguard our incoming and outgoing commerce 
Furthermore, we must labor to bring about an alliance 
upon a broader basis with Rumania, and not alone upon 
the basis of safeguarding the Treaty of Bucharest 

[Pashitch then begged the Tsar to permit a marriage 
between the Serbian Crown Prince and a Russian Grand 
Duchess The Tsar replied smilingly that he had no objec- 
tions, but followed the principle of allowing his children to 
choose for themselves ] 

Upon my taking leave, the Tsar accompanied me to the 
door and asked me especially and repeatedly to present 
greetings to the King, not only from himself, but also from 
the Tsarina and his family, and wished him good health 
“For Serbia we shall do everything, greet the King for me 
and tell him [in Russian] For Serbia we shall do every- 
thing ” 225 

225 Report of Pashitch of his audience with the Tsar, Feb 2, 1914, 
Bogitchevitch, pp 170-180, Deutschland Schvldigf, pp 130-136 
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walking tour togetliei to Transylvania “I did not hear of 
this tactless excursion until it was over” writes the Aus- 
trian Minister^ Count Czernin, '‘but I shaied Berchtold’s 
surprise at such a pi oceeding ” In the private political 

conversations which M Sazonov had with M Bratianu, 
the Russian Minister gave the nnpiession that important 
changes were coming in the European pohtical situation, 
and that Rumania w^ould not fare badly “if she understood 
the signs of the tunes and hstened to counsels of 
wisdom ” 

hi Bratianu in return assured Sazonov that “Rumania 
was not obligated m any w^ay to take part in any w^ar what- 
ever, except wdiere her owm individual interests were di- 
rectly concerned ” Not finding this Delphic utterance suffi- 
ciently clear, and wishing to press him to a more definite 
statement, Sazonov bluntly asked Bratianu the significant 
leading question “"What would be Rumania’s attitude in 
case of an aimed conflict between Russia and Austria- 
Hungary, if the former were obliged by cucumstances to 
lesort to military action?” Bratianu replied that “the atti- 
tude of Rumania in this case would depend on the circum- 
stances which led Russia to resort to military action against 
Austria-Hungary, as well as upon wffiat Rumania’s interests 
demanded at the given moment ” From this conversation 
Sazonov carried away the comfortable conclusion that, 
“Rumania is not bound by any obligation wffiich would force 
her to act with Austria and against us under all circum- 
stances, but, in reality, m case of war between us and 
Austria-Hungary, Rumania will talce the side which wiU be 

229 Czemm, In the World War, p 112 

230 p Lindenberg, Konig Karl von Rumanicn, II, 240 ff , 28S ff 
Lindenberg writes with warm feeling for King Carol and with some re- 
sentment against Russia He cites no documents but appears to have 
had access to King Carol’s papers, as well as the ICing’s own assistance, in 
vTiting the work vhich was nearly completed when the War broke out 
For accounts of the Constanza meeting as reported to Berlin, see GR 
XXXIX, 520-529 
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strongest and wliicli will be in a position to promise her 
the greatest gams ” 

Vienna had been viewing v ith increasing fears and sus- 
picions the signs of growing intimacy between Bucharest 
and St Petersburg, as veil as the formation of a Serb- 
Greek-Rumanian combination, which originated primarily 
in common hatred of Bulgaria but which might easily be 
directed against the Dual Monarchy How was Austi la to 
deal with this danger that Rumania v ould gravitate to the 
side of the Triple Entente? 

Baron Conrad, while wilhng to agree with any meas- 
ures which aimed at winnmg back Rumania, or making her 
declare her position more definitely, either for or agamst 
Austria, had his staff work out plans for a campaign agamst 
Rumania He advised the building of defensive fortifica- 
tions on the Rumanian frontier, or better still, a pieventive 
war agamst Serbia, which would rid Austria once and for 
all of the Greater Serbia danger and clarify the general 
political situation j^jg advice was not followed, 

because Emperor Erancis Joseph, Archduke Franz Ferdi- 
nand, Count Tisza, and the German Emperor were all op- 
I posed to any steps which might further antagonize 
Rumania 

Count Berchtold, like other weak and undecided persons, 
preferred to wait and see, he hoped Rumania could be won 

23iSazonov’s report to the Tsar, June 11/24, 1914, Adamov, pp 356- 
363, LN , II, 377-384 Sazonov also pointed out to the Tsar how he had 
successfully flattered Rumania and increased her prestige among the 
other Balkan States by associating her with the Great Powers in the 
discussion for keeping the Straits open to commerce during the Tripolitan 
War Similarly on July 24, 1914, upon the news of the Austiian ultimatum 
■‘o Serbia, M Diamandi, the Rumanian Minister in St Petersburg, was 
invited to the important luncheon with M Sazonov, M Paleologue and 
Sir George Buchanan Such flattery often counts for much m diplomacy, 
as elsewhere M Diamandi has related his version of the Constanz" 
meeting m Revue des Deux Mondes, Jan 1, 1928, pp 129-143 

232 Conrad, III, 404 f, 554, 626, 640-648 

233 GP XXXIX 33317 358 ff 511. 515 f 
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back by concessions With this in view, Tisza undertook 
negotiations to conciliate the Rumanians in Transylvania; 
but, owing to the selfish obstinacy of the Magyars on one 
side, and the excessive demands and bitterness of the Ru- 
manians on the othei, these negotiations proved futile, and 
were abandoned at the end of March, 1914 In the hope 
of V inning back Rumanian sentiment in favor of Austria, 
Berchtold also sent Count Czernin as Mmister to Bucha- 
lest m October, 1913, in place of Prince Furstenberg, who 
was personally obnoxious to some of the Rumanian Cabinet 
Czernin was expected to be persona gratissnna at Bucharest 
He was a protege of Franz Ferdinand, and had written a 
pamphlet some years before advocating the rights of the 
nationalities oppressed by the Magyars He had taken 
pains to inquire into the wishes of the Transylvanian Ru- 
manians After reaching Bucharest he made it a point to 
express publicly his hopes that the Hungaiian Government 
vould make concessions in the negotiations which Tisza 
was then carrying on He earnestly tried to carry out 
Berchtold’s instructions to secure better relations between 
the two countries who weie allies in form, but were becom- 
ing enemies in fact But in a few months Czeinm realized 
that his mission was hopeless He found that King Carol 
stood almost alone m his sjmipathy with the Triple Alh- 
ance The treaties which attached his country to Germany 
and Austria had been kept so seciet that they vere known 
only to the King himself, to the Pi emiei , M Bi atianu, and 
to one or two others No other Mmisteis knew of them or 
felt bound by them, so tliat it often happened that Ru- 
manian diplomats abroad woiked on the side of the Triple 
Entente So seriously did King Carol feel his own weakness 
in the face of Rumanian popular sentiment, that he ad- 

234 Conrad, III, 553, 556, 636 For the -v lews of William II and Franz 
Ferdinand at Konopischt on this Rumanian problem, see below, Vol IL 
ch 1 , and GP, XXXIX, 364-370 
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xnitted to Count C/ernin in December, 1913, that “under 
existing circumstances he would be unable to side with 
Austria in a w'ar ” 

So Count Czernin became convinced that Berchtold’s 
optimistic do-nothing policy was folly Like Conrad, he 
too came around to thinking sometliing more positive must 
be done In March, 1914, he closed one of his pessimistic 
despatches with tlie prophetic warning 

I am in duty bound to call your attention to the fact 
that we are slipping down an inclined plane here with 
frightful speed, and there is no time to be lost It would be 
an ostrich policy to shut our e 3 es and let things go on as 
they are here For I must most encigcticalK and emphat- 
ically repeat, a hundred times if ncccs'^ary, the Austro- 
Rumanian Treaty [of Alliance] is a worthless scrap of 
paper In case of w ar, Rumania w ill not take a stand on the 
side of the Dual Monarchy The present situation is the 
most unfavorable imaginable for us, since it binds us w ith- 
out benefiting us A passive policy of hesitation, of float- 
ing with the cunent, of latssez faire, laissez alter, will not 
improve this situation Nothing but a clear-cut positive 
action on Austria’s part, nothing but an iron, unbending de- 
termination to compel Rumania to show' her colors, can avert 
at the twelfth hour unfathomable disaster 

Czernin suggested several altei native plans of action 
which the Dual Monarchy might adopt One was the ces- 
sion of Transylvania to Rumania, wuth the stipulation that 
the Rumanian Kingdom, thus enlaiged, be incorporated 
mto the Hapsbuig Empire, similar to Bavaria’s position in 
the German Empire Czernin thought this plan desirable, 
but impracticable of realization As to a preventive w'ai 
against Serbia, urged by Conrad, Czernin was not one of 
235 Conrad, III, 634 

280 Closing paragraph of a long and remarkable report to Berchtold 
on the Rumanian situation, March 11, 1914, Conrad, III, 781-789, 
also Czemm’s despatch of April 2, tbtd, 633-638 
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those Avho, like Tisza, aigued that a ^^ar with Serbia was 
useless and undesirable because Austria-Hungary was al- 
ready oversatuiated with Slavs, no one, to be sure, wanted 
any more Serbs in the Dual Monarchy, he said; but after a 
successful war against Serbia, it would be possible to use 
Serbian territoiy to win the good-will of the other Balkan 
states, Greece and Bulgaiia could be given what the}'- 
wanted in Macedonia, Albania could be rounded out to 
the east, and Rumania be given the Timok-Njotm distiict, 
a corner in northeast Serbia partly populated by Ruma- 
nians The point, howevei, which Czernm particularly 
urged, was that the status of the Tieaty of Alliance be 
cleared up In the present situation it was not worth a 
sciap of paper to Austria, because King Carol no longer 
controlled the situation and would be forced by public opin- 
ion to repudiate it or to resign, m case a Russian attack on 
Austria should give rise to the casus joedens Austria mean- 
while had her hands tied by the treaty, and could not enter 
into other diplomatic negotiations which might offend Ru- 
mania To make Rumania take a stand openly, either for 
or agamst Austiia, Czernm therefore suggested a newspaper 
‘hndiscietion” by which the existence of the ticaty should 
be allowed to leak out, one could then tell by the way the 
Rumanian Government denied the accuracy of the news- 
paper account, and the way public oiiinion in Rumania 
discussed it, what Austiia could count upon But Berch- 
told rejected aU these suggestions He merely gave a half- 
hearted authorization to Czernm to sound King Carol tact- 
fully as to whether the King would not be wilhng that the 
treaty should be made public But, as Czernm had fore- 
seen, when he broached the subject. King Carol delicately 
evaded it So Berchtold and his associates were left uncer- 
tain whether, in a crisis, the secret tieaty with Rumania 
would hold or not 

Another suggestion by which Austria might offset the 
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probable lo's of Rumania wa^ that Austua should folloT\ 
Russia s example, and build up a Balkan League under hei 
own patronage to balance tlie feared Serb-Gieck-Ruinanian 
league under Russian pationage Bulgana and Tuikcy, 
smaiting fioni recent defeats and cagei for suppoit, might 
be brought togethei by Austria and be eventually diawn 
into the Triple Alliance circle to make up foi Rumania’s 
“desertion ” In other v ords, Austria might shift the pivot 
of her Balkan policy from Buchaiest to Sofia Such a 
Bulgarophil diplomatic program had alreadj' been at- 
tempted b}”- Berchtold duiing the Balkan Wars, but it had 
met witli no success and had caused ‘^crious differences of 
opinion between Vienna and Bcrbn In the spiing of 1914, 
it was taken up again at Vienna and a long memorandum 
for its accomplishment had been vorked out at the moment 
that Rranz Ferdinand vas a'^'^assmated at Sarajevo But 
there was still the seiious difficulty wmuld Geimany con- 
sent to this program of hei Austrian Ally? Of late Emperor 
Wilham had become strongly philliellene, supporting Greek 
claims to die Aegean Islands against Turkish interests-®'^ 
Would he ever consent to abandon a Hohenzollern like King 
Carol, wdiom he gieatly respected and tiusted, and take m 
Ills place Ferdinand of Bulgana, foi v horn he had a peisonal 
aversion and who w^as universally regaided with distrust? 
This question of shifting the pivot fiom Bucharest to Sofia 
had long been argued wuthout agreement between Berlin 
and Vienna during and after the Balkan Wais It also 
foimed the larger part of the fateful memoir and royal mis- 
sive from Francis Joseph wdiich the Austrian Ambassador 
handed to William II after lunch at Potsdam on July 5, 
1914, as will be related m the second volume, “After 
Sarajevo ” 

This Rumanian problem was one of the many points on 

237 Conrad, III, 644, 655 ff , 662 On the Kaiser’s philliellemsm see 
above, notefe 1S6-190, in connection ■with intrigues over Kavala 
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which there was a sharp divergence between German and 
Austrian policy Though the relations between Bucharest 
and Vienna had become mcreasmgly strained, Bucharest 
and Berlm had remained on terms of film cordiality, and 
Germany had done much to keep King Carol and his people 
loyal to the Triple Alliance These ties had been originally 
cemented through the kinship of the Hohenzollern rulers 
They had been strengthened by the long residence at Bucha- 
rest of Kiderlen-Wachter, one of Germany’s ablest diplo- 
mats since Bismarck’s day Even when Kiderlen was called 
to Berlin to pilot the Foreign Oflace m the last months of 
Bulow and the first years of Bethmann, he continued the 
close friendly relations which he had established with King 
Carol and influential Rumanian politicians Jon Bra- 
tianu the Yormger, the leader of the so-called Liberal Party, 
at heart tended more and more to the side of the Triple 
Entente He had been educated in France, visited Pans 
annually, and naturally had Gallic sympathies These were 
strengthened by the pohtical calculation as far back as 1909 
that the Entente miglit prove a stronger combination than 
the Triple Alliance in a general European war, and might 
therefore be a safer group for Rumania to join In spite 
of this, however, he had confidentially assured Kideilen 
that “he had inherited from his fathei tlie fundamental 
principle that Rumania’s path to Vienna lies through Ber- 
lm, and that he had the firm conviction that everything 
which Berhn advised was for Rumania’s genume best m- 
terests ” He adheied to this piinciple and Germany did 
nothing to forfeit his well-placed confidence 

During the First Balkan War, when Rumania demanded 
territorial “compensations” from Bulgaria, Germany recog- 
nized her demands as justified Beilin privately urged wise 
moderation and concessions both at Bucharest and Sofia, m 

238 Cf E Jackh, Kiderlen-Wachter, I, 179-219, II, 161-237, passim 

’39 G P , XXVII, 200 240 G P , XXVII, p 223 
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order to prevent a Bulgaro-Rumanian v ar, which w oiild add 
another Ballcan comphcation and still further threaten the 
peace of Europe But at the same time, both before and 
duiing the St Petersburg Conference, Germany exerted her 
influence strongly in fa\or of Rumania’s claims She re- 
fused all Berchtold’s Bulgarophil projects for giving Bul- 
garia Salonica, Samothrace, or money, as a solace for ceding 
Sihstria t-o Rumania, she feared that such gifts would 
be frowmed upon by Rumania and increase her distrust of 
the Triple Alhance — ^not to mention other objections 

Wlien the Second Balkan War broke out, and Rumanian 
indignation ran high against Berchtold’s suspected Bul- 
garophihsm, Germany refused to join him in putting pres- 
sure on Rumania to keep quiet Berlin regretted his 
zll-judged effort, behevmg it w'ould not be successful, and 
would only deepen Rumanian indignation — as proved to be 
tlie case On the contrary, Germany recognized that Bul- 
garia’s attack on Serbia was the psychological moment for 
King Carol to make good the claims which Bulgaria had 
been refusing, Germany could not assume the responsibility 
of advising Rumania to neglect her vital interests for the 
sake of Austria’s desire to see a strong Bulgaria in Serbia’s 
rear Resentment wmuld be so great in Bucharest that 
Rumania wmuld certamly swing over from the Triple Alli- 
ance to the Triple Entente It w'as a poor policy for Austria 
to risk losing a faithful ally like King Carol for the hope of 
getting a treacherous friend like King Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia Austria made a mistake in letting herself be so 
obsessed with the feai of a Greater Serbia and in forgettmg 
that she ruled over Rumanians as well as Slavs Germany 
accepted the Rumanian point of view Austria says that 
she cannot tolerate a Greater Serbia, but no more can 
Rumania tolerate a Greater Bulgaria Berchtold was so 

241 GP, xxxrv, 444 ff, 456, 469 ff, 520 f, 660 ff, 674 f, 687 ff, 8203, 
8733 242 GP, XXXV, 465 , 615 665 
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put out with Gei many’s solicitude for Rumania’s feelmgg, 
that he thrice made formal representations in Berlin against 
it^^® But the Geiman Secietary of StatOj Jagow, while 
admitting some of his arguments, noted '"Yes, but we do 
not need by a long shot to join m all Vienna’s stupidi- 
ties ” Accordingly, after King Carol mobilized his army 
and seized the New Dobrudja by force from Bulgaria, Ger- 
many confirmed him in his new territories by helping to 
prevent the Austiian and Russian efforts to have the Treaty 
of Bucharest subjected to revision by the Great Powers 

This divergence of views between Berlin and Vienna 
continued durmg the months following the Balkan Wars 
Bethmann and the Kaiser still placed their hopes on Ru- 
manian loyalty, while Berchtold and his adviseis inclined 
toward closer relations with Bulgaria, since Rumania 
seemed to be lost In the spring of 1914 Rumania’s “deser- 
tion” seemed more and more probable This was partly 
owing to the active wooing by Russia, and to the propa- 
gandist articles by French journahsts and professors, who 
visited and lectured at Bucharest It was also partly owing 
to the Magyar oppression of the Rumanians living m Tran- 
sylvania and to Austria’s suspected Bulgarophilism, The 
anti- Austrian demonstrations of the chauvinistic Rumanian 
“League of Civilization” became loudei, and the attacks of 
the Rumanian Press more viiulent An anti-Hapsburg 
play, “Mr Notaiy,” wiitten by a Transylvanian, was bemg 
performed at the National Theatre in Bucharest It roused 
the people to a frenzy They mai died past the i oyal palace 
smgmg war songs and crying, “Down with Austria” and 
“Long live Russia” King Carol genuinely regretted all 
this But he feared to censor “Mr Notary,” lest it serve 
only to advertise it and make matters worse In the 

343 GP, XXXIV, 820 ff, XXXV, 66ff, llSff 

244 GP, XXXIV, 824 

245 Despatches of Waldthausen, German Minister at Bucharest, Jau- 
uaiy-April 1914 G P . XXXIX, 471-497 These despatches hardly beat 
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frmtei he had admitted that, if the anti-Austnan pss of 
kept up, Rumania ivould not march with Austria in caseti- 
a European T\ar, a tieat}^ of alliance i\as not enoujih by 
itself, it must liave popular support In the spring he con- 
fessed that his countr}’- was “in a complete paroxj’-sm,” and 
that he was helpless to stem the tide of popular hatred of 
Austria 

This situation disturbed Berlin considerabl}’’ It led the 
Kaiser to make tlie Rumanian danger the mam subject of 
his discussions with Fianz Ferdinand and the Austrians on 
his visits to Vienna, kliramar, and Konopischt shortly be- 
fore the Sai ajevo assassination He hoped that Count llsza 
the Hungaiian Premier, nould make concessions to the 
Rumanians in Tiansylvania. Germany uiged that no tiling 
be done like Conrad’s plan of fortifying the Caipathian 
frontier which would certainly be unfavorably interpreted 
in Bucharest, or hke Czerniii’s schemes for getting the 
Rumanian tieaty made pubhc-^" But on the whole Ger- 
many was inclined to take a less tragic view of the Ru- 
manian situation than Austria, and tried to cahn the latter’s 
fears She hoped that the paroxysm would pass, and that 
Rumania would swing back to her tiaditional loyalty, if 
the Triple Alliance Powers did not show too much uneasi- 
ness and nervousness It might be that in case of a Euro- 
pean war King Carol might have difficulty in fulfilling his 

out Czemm’s reports to Berchtold (April 2, 1914, Conrad, III, 634) that 
Waldthausen had no real insight into the situation, allowed the wool 
to be pulled over his eyes, and was nothing more than “a human phono- 
graph,” repoiting credulously to Berlin whateier he was told by the 
Rumanian ministers, “who are a bundled times cleverer than he ” Czemin, 
who was not lacking in a sufficiently good opinion of his own astuteness, 
says of himself “Bratianu reports to me daily that 1 am Iiis real friend, 
that he has neier been able to speak with a diplomatic representative 
so frankly as with me, and all <nich words He thinks I am more of a 
fool than I really am But I do not trust him around the comer" 
(ibid, p 7S6) 

246 Waldthausen to Bethmann, Dec 6, 1913, and Mar 30, 1914, GP,, 
2CXXIX, 466, 481 

247 G P , XICXIX 506, 511, 515 f 
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treaty obligations But even so, it was still a long step 
from tins to his active participation on the enemy’s side, 
“quite aside fiom the fact that complications between the 
Great Powers are hardly to be expected in the immediate 
future ” Rumania’s future remained a puzzling riddle, 
addmg still further to Balkan instability, uncertainties, and 
mtrigues. 


THE LIMAN VON SANDERS AFFAIR 

Hitherto we have been considering the Ballcan Prob- 
lems chiefly from the point of view of the rival interests 
of Austria and Russia and the nationalist aspirations of the 
BaUcan States themselves. In the latter part of 1913 the 
appointment of the German General Liman von Sanders at 
Constantmople caused friction between Russia and Ger- 
many, which for several reasons deserves more attention 
than it has usually been given It was the last diplomatic 
crisis of importance before July, 1914, and, like the latter, 
involved the mfluence and prestige of these two Great 
Powers in the Near East But it is a good example of how 
such a crisis can be settled, if there is sufficient good wiU 
on both sides. Its satisfactory settlement is a proof of the 
proposition that war is not “mevitable ” We are at last 
m fairly fuU possession of the essential documents relating 
to the affair,2^° are therefore able to follow the inner 

248Jagow to Waldthausen, Apnl 24, 1914, GP, XXXIX, 505 f Cf 
also the much more pessimistic views of Vienna as to Rumania, zbid , 
pp 434-515, passim, and Conrad, III, 549-563, 633-648, 781-789 

249 From the Russian side, M FR , pp 629-693 contains a satisfactonly 
abundant correspondence between Sazonov and his diplomatic agents — 
Giers at Constantmople, Izvolski at Pans, and Benckendorff at London, 
only part of this is included m LN, II, 173-279, Stieve, III, 352-439, IV, 
1-28, and Siebert-Schremer, pp 678-708 The interesting report to the 
Tsar of the conversations of the Russian Premier, Kokovtsev, with Em- 
peror William and Bethmann-Hollweg on the subject is printed in M FR, 
pp 624 ff , L N , II, 414 ff , Stieve, III, 415 ff For the minutes of the 
Secret Ministerial Councils concerning counter-measures to compel Ger- 
many and Turkey to abandon the German Military Mission, see Adamov, 
Konstaniinopol z Prolivy, I 61-77 (with Sazonov's reports to the Tsar) ; 
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workings of Sazonov’s mmd, with its blunt rudeness of 
expression, its fickle alternations of pessimism and opti- 
mism, its fear of Russian “public opinion,” and its danger- 
ous inclination to resort to military measures as a ‘TdIuS” to 
force a diplomatic victory We are also enabled to get an 
insight into the domestic cross currents at St Petersburg, 
the secret workings of the Triple Entente, and the exceed- 
mgly moderate and conciliatory attitude of Germany 
M Sazonov was highly indignant when he heard in 
November, 1913, that a German General, Liman von 
Sanders, was to command Turkish troops at Constantinople. 
In his mind it was a sly, unjustifiable, and not-to-be-per- 
mitted move on Germany’s part to gain further power and 
prestige m the Ottoman Empue and so to thwart Russia 
m her “historic mission” of securmg control of Constanti- 
nople and the Straits — regions which he curiously but sig- 
nificantly speaks of as “bordermg on our frontier ” He 
mstantly telegraphed from lalta in the Crimea to the Rus- 
sian Ambassador m Berhn 

Learning about che agreement of Germany with Turkey 
' relating to the military instructors, I am extremely aston- 
ished that this serious question was not touched upon by the 
[German] Chancellor at the time of my frank and friendly 
explanations with him Of itself, a German Military Mis- 
sion in regions bordering on our frontier could not but 

I Zakher, “Konstantmopol i Prohvy” in Krasnyi Arkhiv, VI, 48-76, VII, 
32-54, 1924 (with important and significant Russian Admiralty Reports) , 
Pokrovski, Drei Konferemen, pp 32-45, Stieve, Iswolski und der Welt- 
Lneg (Berlin, 1924), pp 234-266 [English trans, appendix, 11], Stieve, 
however, fails to observe the distinction between Old Style and New 
Style in discussing these councils See also Affaires Balkamques, III, 81- 
107, which evidently omits many important telegrams from the German 
side, Deutschland Schiddig? (Berlin, 1919), pp 159-181, and, most im- 
portant of all, GP, XXXVIII, 193-318 

Good brief accounts of the Liman von Sanders affair may be found 
in Liman von Sanders, Funj Jahre Turkei (Berlin, 1920), pp 9-30, Mont- 
gelas. The Case for the Central Powers, 93-95, Brandenburg, pp 393-395, 
Dickinson, pp 348-9, and more fully, R J Kemer, in the Slavonic Review 
VE 12-27, 344-363 543-560 (June, Dec 1927, March 19281 
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piovolce violent in Ration in Hussian public opinion, and 
would ceitainl}’’ be interpreted as an act manifestly hostile 
to us Especially also, the placing of Tuikish troops in 
Constantinople under a German general must necessarily 
mouse suspicion and apprehension among us Please speak 
in this sense to the German Government 

Sazonov’s indignation was shared and whetted by M. 
Delcasse — though for somewhat different reasons The 
Erench Ambassadoi feared it foreshadowed a German “at- 
tempt to bring about a seizure of Turkey by the Triple 
Alliance Powers, to which the Tuple Entente could not shut 
its eyes without piejudice to itself Germany already 
enj03^ed tiemendous economic and political powei in Asia 
Minoi because of the Bagdad Railwaj^, Delcasse argued, 
now she would have a fleet m the Eastern Mediterranean 
and be getting a naval base and coaling station for it Italy, 
too, would get concessions — the building of a harbor and 
railway at Adalia and the establishment of an Italian sphere 
of mfluence m southern Asia Minoi Austria would like- 
wise want something for heiself As far as Italian and 
Austrian ambitions in Asia Minor were concerned, Delcasse 
was not so far astray, but Germany was opposed to satis- 
fj’-mg them, even though they were her allies, fearing that 
the other Powers would demand sunilar “compensations," 
and that this would mean the final caiving up of Tuikey, 
To this surgical opeiation Germany was strongly opposed 

250 Sazonov to Sverbeev, Oct 2S/Nov 10, 1913, sent also to Giers at 
Constantinople, IMFR, p 633 Cf GP, XXXVIII, 206-209 

251 C} Delcasse’s Tgs 700, 701, omitted from the French Yellow Boole, 

but quoted in pait by Adamov, p 59 The first reference to the Liman 
von Sanders affair in the French Affaires Balkamques (III, 81) is the 
apparently mild and laconic telegram from Delcasse of Nov 17, 1913 
“The sending of the new Geiman mihtarj^ mission, whose head is to have 
the command of the Constantinople Army Corps, is preoccupying M 
Sazonov " For other indications that Delcasse and Pichon at first encour- 
aged Sazonov in his attitude of protest, see %bid , pp 84, 88, 92 f , 96 f , 
G P, XXXVIII, 211, 22411, and Siebert-Schi-einer, p 678 f , see also 
below, note 294 , 
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at this time, because she feared it might lead to a conflict 
between the Gieat PoT\eis, and also because, being toler- 
ably ^^ell situated in Asiatic Turkey and enioying much 
influence at Constantinople, she wanted to preseive the 
stahts quo as long as possible, or at least until the Powers 
could agree upon an amicable and mutually satisfactory 
basis of division A few days later Delcasse sent the 
Flench Goveinment the gloomy warning "The falhng to 
pieces of Turkej'’ has already begun, or is about to begin, 
and Germany will occupj' a position guaranteemg to her 
all the advantages of a partition ” 

The Liman von Sanders iMission origmated wuth the 
Young Turk desire to westernize and modernize the admin- 
istration of the Ottoman Empire Soon after seizmg power 
they had invited a number of distinguished foreigners to 
help them twm Frenchmen M Laurent, as financial ad- 
viser, and J\I Baumann to tram the Turkish gendarmerie, 
a French tiained jurisconsult, ]\I Leon Ostrorog, to assist 
m judicial reforms. Sir Richard Crawford to reorganize the 
customs service. Sir William Willcocks to start irrigation 
works in Mesopotamia, two other Englishmen, Admiral 
Sir Douglas Gamble and Admiral Limpus were to reorganize 
and tram the navy, while a German General, Von der Goltz, 
A\rho had already been m Turkish service, w^as to spend part 
of his tune in training the Turkish army 

Von der Goltz, however, had found his position diflflcult 
on account of the lack of unity among the Young Turk of- 
ficers, their tendency to mix politics wuth military matteis, 
and their unwise system of promotions He also complained 
of the lack of authority m his own hands, and eventually 

252 For evidences that Gennany was strongly opposed to the partition 
of Asiatic Turkey, though of course if the Entente Powers forced it, she 
wanted to have her fair share, see G P , XXXIV, 207, 219 ff , 229 f , 255 f , 
XXXVII, 474 ff, XXXVm, 41-48, 54-66, 93 ff, 129, 196-202, Conrad. 
Ill, 569 ff , and Brandenburg, 389 ff [Eng trans p 456 ff ] 

253 Adamov, I, 59 
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abandoned tlie Tlie old Turkish officers anci 

soldiers, into ^^holn he had tned to infuse Piussian disci- 
pline and methods, proved poor material, and made a 
lamentalile exhibition of themselves when Turkey was at- 
tacked by the Ballvan Allies in the fall of 1912 

On Januaiy 2, 1913, dm mg the aimisiice m the First 
Balkan Wai and (he pending negotiations m London, the 
Young Turk Noradunghian confidentially asked AVangen- 
hcim, the German Ambassador in Constantinople, to find 
out for him as quickl}’- as possible the teims on vhicli the 
Ficncli Geneial Eydoux had been engaged to reorganize and 
tiam the Greek ai 1113^ He vas evidently contemplating 
something of the same kind for Tuike}' after the overwhehn- 
ing defeats she had suftered in the past three months The 
assassination of Nazim Pasha and the Cabinet Revolution 
m Constantinople, following the concessions made b}’- the 
Turkish delegates in London, delayed whatever plans 
Noradunghian may have had m mind, but they brought 
into pover Mahmud Shevket Pasha With him "nere a 
gioup of patriotic and deteimmed Young Turks, vho vere 
bent on energetic reforms 111 Tuikej’-, with the assistance of 
European advisers, as the only hope of sa\ mg their country'- 
fiom an earl}’- and complete dissolution As Yon der Goltz 
and his companions had already given the Turks a start m 
German militaiy methods, it was obvious that Mahmud 
Shevket should tuin to Germany rather than to any other 
Power for new militaiy mstiuctois Accordingly he begged 
the Kaiser, through the German Militarj'' Attache m Con- 
stantinople, foi the sei vices of some Piussian officeis for 
the strengthening of Constantinople The Kaiser favored 
the idea, and on Apiil 2 asked his Foreign Office whether 
it saw any political objections to the plan, adding that the 

2C4GP, V, 182, I 8 G, IX, 3f, 36 ff, 41, 226, XII, 134, 562, 566 ff, 
XXIV, 150, XXV, 490, 527, 541, 612-622, XXVII, 243, 275-284, XXXVIII, 
214 f 

2BGGP, XXXVIII, 193 
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matter was not urgent, as it was not desired that the officers 
should go to Turkey until peace had put an end to the 
Balkan "War The Foreign Office had no objections 

Long negotiations then began between the Turkish and 
German military authorities, 'which finally resulted by 
November in the signing of a definite contract for a German 
Mihtary Mission of some forty-two German officers, headed 
by General Liman von Sanders 

Though it IS common], y stated by Entente writers that 
Germany instigated tlie Liman von Sanders Mission, there 
IS no indication of this in the German documents, m fact, 
the weight of evidence is against it, and in favor of the view 
that it was initiated by the Turks themselves for their 
own salvation 

More important, however, than the origm of the German 

snGGJP, XXXVin, 195f 

257 On Jan 28, 1913, the Austrian Mihtary Attache in Constantinople, 
after hearing Wangenheim set forth “in his usual lively manner” Tur- 
key’s need of a general reorgamzation, reported to Conrad (III, 40) “As 
I now learn fiom a sure Turkish source, this reorganization plan does 
not originate with Baron Wangenheim, but with the former Turkish Am- 
bassador in Pans, Munir Pasha The latter put his views down m a 
memoir which he recommended to his friends and to Mahmud Shevket 
Pasha ” Hilmi Pasha, the Turkish Ambassador in Vienna, correcting 
Dumame’s assertion to the contrary, assured Tschirschky that “the initia- 
tive came exclusively from the Turkish side” (GP, XXXVIII, 228) 
Djemal Pasha, who was Minister of Public Works in January, 1913, and 
+hen became Military Governor of Constantinople in charge of the Army 
Corps which he later handed over to General Liman, explains in detail 
{Memories of a Turkish Statesman, 1913-1919, London, pp 65-70), quoting 
Mahmud Shevket, how the German Military Mission originated with the 
latter’s determination to strengthen the Turkish army by reorganizing it 
along the lines which German instructors for thirty years had been tiymg 
to introduce His statements on this point deserve all the more credi- 
bility as they coincide very closely with Mahmud Shevket’s expression of 
views to Wangenlieim at the time, as now revealed in the German docu- 
ments (especially GP, XXXVIII, 198 ff) Against this unanimous Turk- 
ish evidence is only the casual remark of General Liman himself {Funf 
Jakre Turkei, pp 12, 25) that the Mission was due to Wangenheim’s imtia- 
tive, but General Liman knew nothing of the whole matter until several 
months after it had been first broached, he may have gotten this erro^ 
neous idea from Wangenheim’s zeal in furthering the Mission, or from 
the German Ambassador’s tendency to magmfy his own importance 
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Militaiy Mj'^sion weic its aims and potential effects as 
viewed by the Tinks, the Geimans, and the Russians 
Malimud Shevket and the Young Turks, in fear of Rus- 
sian intngucs south of the Caucasus and in response to 
P’o'jsuie foi refoims m Armenia, decided in the spring of 
1913 to ask for seventeen English inspectois foi the Ana- 
tolian gendaimerie and civil administration Giey at first 
assented, but later cut the number down to five out of 
regal d foi Russian and Geiman susceptibihties At the 
same time Mahmud Shevket desired that Geimanj’- should 
send new militarj’- instructois to Turkc}’’ He believed that 
it vas only through Anglo-Geiman coopeiation that Turkey 
could be legeneiated. As he explained to the German 
Ambassadoi on Apiil 26, 1913 

Tuikey can only bung about her lesunection if she 
can count on Geimany and England That these two coun- 
tiies have hitheito been in opposition has been the chief 
cause of oui misfortunes I must thciefoie take care that 
Tuikey becomes the giound on which an A.ngIo-Geiman 
understanding shall take place [Aftei discussing the in- 
ternal lefoims needed, he continued ] We have few trained 
and lehable officials Here foieign coun+iies must help 
I shall theicfoie turn to the vaiious Cabinets vith a re- 
quest foi refoimers Foi the leoiganization of the army I 
count definitely upon Germany This is the most important 
point in my piogiam The array must be lefoimed from 
the bottom up, politics must be driven out of the [Turkish] 
officer group For this the activity of the officers of instruc- 
tion, in the way they have been shoved m here and theie 
into our organization as meie advisers, is not sufficient 
Also foi the leform of education I count upon the support 
of the Geiman Government I shall ask Italy for gendarme 
officers for Syiia, and France for reorganizers for finance 
and for the postal and telegiaph service Austria’s help I 
would rathei not have On the othei hand, I need the Eng- 
258 G P , XXXVIII, 32-41, 49-54, 58 f , 98 
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lisli for the different administrative branches in the pro\- 
inces of North and East Anatolia The nat^^ also will 
be further reformed b3’' the English On the basis of a 
pioposal bj’' Admiral Limpus the ships -Rill receive as com- 
manders English officers not in active service 

The German Ambassador bstened eagerly to these plans 
of the Grand Vizier He urged Geimanj’- to accede to the 
request for military instructors He warmly welcomed 
Mahmud Shevket’s idea of Anglo-German cooperation for 
strengthenmg Tuikey, and let his imagination wandei in 
happy political vistas of the future “It opens for us pros- 
pects for an understanding with England, or at least the 
possibihty of cooperation for the maintenance of the 
Turkish Empire On the other hand, if England should 
refuse such cooperation with us, she could not ignore the 
mfluence which we should acquire by our controlling posi- 
tion in military matters and in the instruction of the >outh 
We should always be in a position through a skilful use of 
the German mihtary reformers to control or paralyze possi- 
ble separate efforts by the British ” “®° But Wangenheini 
yras such an optimistic enthusiast about the future of 
Turkey that his friends said he was “turkified,” and he was 
so much mchned to exceed his functions and meddle in 
Turkish politics that he had sometnnes to be called to order 
by the Kaiser One must therefore take his despatches 
with a gram of salt and be on one’s guard against accepting 
completely his opinions as representmg those of his Govern- 
ment 

259 Wangenheim to Bethmann, April 26, 1913, GP, XXXVIII, 198 ff 
These views of Mahmud Shevket, set forth on April 26, are the key-note 
and first elaboration of the Military Mission plan, and are echoed a 
month later in Wangenheim’s despatches of May 21 and 29 (see next 
paragraph) which Professor Kerner quotes at length (Ic, pp 15-18) 

260 y/angenheim to Bethmann, May 29, 1913, ibtd, p 59, cf also 
his despatch of May 22 repeating and endorsing Mahmud Shevket’s re< 
quest for a German military mission, ibid, 201 f 

261 C/ GP, XXXIII, 323, 340 
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The Kaiser was much more skeptical, and did not alto- 
gether endoise Wangenheim’s enthusiasm Commenting on 
Mahmud Shevket’s plans quoted above, he wrote ”Many 
good intentions, but much that is fantastic ^ In reality 
this employment of various European nations for Turkey’s 
internal affaiis is a grand bridge to intrigues and the parti- 
tion of Turkey * It is not so simple to set bounds to the 
Powers and restrict them to their duties* Especially not 
the British,” and he feared that a reorganized Turkish 
army might “also be used against us or the Bagdad Rail- 
way ” However, in spite of these reflections of the 
moment, the Kaiser had already approved the idea of Ger- 
man military instructors, and later urged that the slow 
arrangements for it be hurried up On the whole, as he told 
the Russians in the fall, he seems to have regarded the 
mission as primarily a military, rather than a political, 
affair. 

The Porte early notified the British Government of the 
project,^®^ and it was discussed m a general way with the 
Tsar and King George upon their visit to Beilin on May 
24 to attend the wedding of the Kaiser’s daughter to the 
Guelf Duke of Brunswick The Kaisei informed them of 
the Turkish request foi German ofiicers “The Tsar as 
weU as King Geoige were wholly agieed The King said 
Tt IS quite natural that they should turn to you foi officeis 
to reorganize then Aimy We aie asked to send people 

2G2 G P , XXXVIII, 201 

203 Wangenheim to Berlin Foreign Office, May 26, 1913 {ihid, p 49) 
“In the undeveloped conditions here the administration and gendarmerie 
need unconditionally the support of the army Therefore a basic Anglo- 
German understanding concerning the work of reform is imperative The 
Porte has informed London that the reoiganization of the army and 
instruction is to fall to Germany The English Embassy counsellor saia 
to me day before yesterday of his own accord ‘Whether Germany and 
England want to or not, they will be led by necessity to uphold Turkey ’ ” 
Grey told Lichnowsky on May 30 that he agreed with Germany in wish- 
ing to preserve and strengthen Turkey, but thought all the Powers ought 
to assist m the reform work (ibid, p 55 note) 
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to reorganize their Police and Gendarmerie, which we shall 
do ’ The Tsar also said that it was necessary to fortify 
the Tchataldja Line verj’- strongly, so that the Bulgarians 
should not be able to get m [Constantinople] ” 

Later Sazonov repeatedly objected that the German 
Government had acted unfairly in concealing everything 
from Russia about tlie matter until the news came out m 
November He even complained of it to the King of Ru- 
mania at the Constanza meetmg m June, 1914 This caused 
the Kaiser to make the pertment, if not parliamentary, com- 
ment “The old liar* I told it in the sprmg personally 
to the Tsar, if he did not inform Sazonov, that is not my 
affair If the Tsar did not tell him anything of it, 
he regarded the matter as not important enough to men- 
tion and as wholly natural ” 

However, aside from the undoubted discussion by 
royalty at the wedding festivities in May, secrecy shrouded 
the plans for German officers m Turkey while the Balkan 
Wars (including Turkey) were still going on, and while 
the details of General Liman’s contract were being worked 


I 2fl4 Kaiser’s marginal note, Dec 3, 1913, ibid, p 232, c/ also to the 
same effect the Kaiser’s statements to Kokovtsev, the Russian Prime 
Minister, in November, 1913, ibid, 216, 219 comment 2, MFR, p 638, 
Siebert-Schreiner, p 676 f Professor Kemer also mentions this marginal 
note of Dec 3 (,1c, v 18), but later seems to cast doubt upon its trust- 
worthiness, for he speaks of “a vague reference m May, 1913,” vhich the 
Kaiser “asserts” (p 25) and “claims” (p 26) he made to the Tsar and 
George V One might doubt the trustworthiness of the Kaiser’s memory 
or sincerity in his notes and statements six months after the event, vere 
it not that this Willy-Nicky-Georgie May conversation is confirmed by 
Jagow’s contemporary despatch to Lichnowsky (May 27, GP , XXXVIII, 
52), and by the fact that the Tsar himself subsequently “admitted that 
the plan to send a German Military mission to Turkey had been told 
to him by the Kaiser at the time of the marriage festivities m Berlin” 
(Pourtales to Bethmann, Jan 31, 1914, ibid, 307) What King George 
replied, when he was asked by Clrey about this May conversation, does 
not appear (cf Siebert-Schremer, p 705) 

266 GP , XXXVIII, 318 For the quite different light in which Sazo- 
nov represented this Constanza conversation in his report to the Tsar, c/. 
Adamov, I, 357 f , N , II, 378 
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out Such secrecy was only natural, because their pubhca- 
tion might bimg upon the Germans “the reproach of takmg 
sides and cause political difficulties ” This secrecy" was 
nevertheless unfortunate, both for M Sazonov’s personal 
feelings and consequently for the friendly relations between 
Russia and Germany It was particularly unfortunate that 
no mention of the contract was made to him confidentially, 
when he passed through Berlm in October and had a frank 
and cordial discussion with the German Chancellor on the 
general political situation in Europe Sazonov not un- 
natuially felt injured m his feelings by what seemed to him 
to be a lack of reciprocal frankness and friendliness on 
Bethmann’s part Bethmann on his part was genuinely 
innocent of any deliberate suppressio veri He apparently 
failed to mention it simply because it did not occur to hun 
This explanation accords with his character, with his state- 
ment to Kokovtsev later, and with the fact that he had 
really known little about the Liman von Sanders arrange- 
ments, which had mainly been made through the mihtary 
and not the diplomatic channels^'’" 

General Liman von Sanders himself knew nothing of 
the project until it was proposed to him on June 15^®® 
Pie was lightly believed to be a much abler man than Von 
der Goltz Never having been to Turkey, he at once began 
to read thiough his predecessor’s correspondence to get an 
idea of the kind of difficulties he would have to meet He 
had plenty of tune for this, as it was still many months 
before a contract was signed with Tuikey defining his 
powers and duties and those of the foity-one subordinate 

266Jagow to Wangenheim, Aug 24, 1913, GP, XXXVIII, 204 

2G7 G P , XXXVIII, 212 ff Bethmann and the Foreign Office did not 
leam the final terms of General Liman’s contract until they received a copy 
of it on Jan 8, 1914, from the Prussian Ministry of War p 213 

note) 

268 Liman, p 9 ff Bethmann was not informed of Liman’s selection 
imtil June 30 GP XXXVTII, 202f 
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officers who eventually accompanied him These veie 
details which had to be worked out by the Geiman and 
Turkish mihtary authorities In tins connection General 
Liman says, and with tiutli 

The work of the members of the Mitsion was to be 
strictly mihtarj Tlic wording of the contract shows this 
cleaity The charge made on many sides, m writings and 
newspapers, that it was also to have political actnity is 
wholly incorrect 

At the end of No\ ember, when the contract was finally 
ready and signed, General Liman was commanded to an 
audience with Emperor Wilhani The Kaiser said to him 
m substance 

You must not care in the least wdictlier the Young Tmks 
or the Old Turks are in pow'er You have only to do W’ltli 
the army Get politics out of the Turkish corps of officeis 
Dabbling in politics is its greatest mistake In Constan- 
tinople you wall meet Admiral Limpus who is at the head 
of the English Naval Mission Be on good terms wuth him 
He works for the na\y and jou for the army Each of you 
has his own separate field of wmrk 

On December 14, 1913, he finally arrived at the Turkish 
capital and w^as received with martial music and an honor- 
ary escort from the Constantinople Eire Department But 
already, a month before his arrival, he had become the object 
of a diplomatic conflict which threatened to involve Russian 
and German prestige, or even the Triple Entente and the 
Triple Alliance 

On November 2, 1913, M Giers, the Russian Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, telegraphed to St Petersburg an- 
nouncmg the rumor of a coming German Mihtary Mission 
According to the friendly explanations of his German col- 
league, Baron Wangenheim, it was to be like the French 
269 Liman 11 270 Liman, 11 
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Military Mission to Greece But three days later Giers 
learned that General Liman would also have command of 
the Turkish Army Corps stationed at Constantmople. This 
was a new feature to which Russia and France at once, and 
eventually England, objected It gave General Liman 
quite a different position from that of Von der Goltz before 
him, or from that of the French military instructor m 
Greece 

On the day the news of the German Military Mission 
reached St Petersburg, Sazonov was absent m the Crunea 
making a report to the Tsar FI Kokovtsev, the Russian 
Premiei and Minister of Finance, was m France ai ranging 
for the five-hundred-million-franc loan for the construction 
of Russian strategic railways, but he was planning to stop 
m Berlin on his way home to thank the Kaiser foi decorat 
mg him with the Order of the Black Eagle It was there- 
foie decided that Kokovtsev should take advantage of his 
visit m Berlin to set foith Russia’s objections to the new 
German Military Mission His report to the Tsar of his 
interviews with Bethmaim-HoUweg and the Kaiser gives 
an excellent statement of the Lunan von Sanders affair at 
the moment it became a serious diplomatic question After 
mentioning Sazonov’s injured feelings at not havmg been 
told of the projected Mihtary Mission, Kokovtsev con- 
tinues [his prohx circumlocutions being somewhat abbrevi- 
ated] 


Both the Chancelloi and the Emperoi left me with the 
impression that the project vas born last Spring, and that 

271 Giers to Sazonov, Tgs 92S, 936, Oct 20/Nov 2, and Oct 23/Nov 
5, 1913, M F R , p 631 Neratov to S%erbee'\, Russian Ambassador in 
Berlin, Tg 3032, 25 Oct /7 Nov (AI F R , p 632) “Discuss in a friendly 
way the \erj’^ undesirable impression which would be made upon us 
by the placing of divisions and co-ps m Constantinople under German 
officers Acts of this sort, causing unnecessary suspicion, hinder friendly 
relations with the Berlin Cabinet which are maintained on our side at 
such serious cost We should not object to a command, not in the capital 
but in other parts of Turkey not m our neighborhood ” 
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the Chancellor, according tc his affirmation duiing a com- 
pletely sincere talk, -nas scarcety acquainted avith it He 
had merely learned that the Turkish Government had in- 
vited Germany to undertake the instruction of the Turkish 
army, that this question had been touched upon by the 
German Emperor in a prnate talk with Your Majesty in 
Berlin last Maj’’, and that Your Majesty had made no ob- 
jection in principle, in view of the fact German ofiiccis ha\e 
served as instructors in the Turkish army for more than 
twenty years, but that afterwards the ultimate airangc- 
ments for the organization of a Model Arraj*- Corps, under 
German command in the capital of Turkey, had remained 
wholly unknown to him and had followed the routine 
through militarj’- departments of the Empire 

In repeated and entirely sincere talks, the Chancellor did 
not hide from me how particularly painful to him was the 
possibility of the thought that he had participated in the 
preparation of a project disagreeable to Russia, and that 
he had not given a timely notification to our Minister of 
Foreign A-ffairs 

“Duiing my four years of oflBce,” said Herr von Beth- 
mann-HolIweg, “in the relations between the two Empires 
which are bound together by traditional ties of friendship 
and confidence, I have made every effort to avoid eveiy 
occasion for the smallest misunderstanding, and my hon- 
esty guarantees that I shall never lend my hand to an 
act of disloyalty toward Russia ” I have the impression 
that he was wholly sincere, and I do not think I am mis- 
taken m judgment in saying that the very idea of an army 
corps at Constantinople under the command of German 
officers was really not known to him until the last few 
days just before my arrival, or even in part through my 
own explanations 

[After admitting the reasonableness of the Germans 
giving military instruction to the Turks and explaining 
mildly Russia’s objections to Germans exercising command 
over troops in Constantinople, Kokovtsev summed up] with 
a demand having the character of an alternative either 
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give up completely the command over Turkish troops and 
merely exeicise a right of inspection as formeily, oi, if that 
seemed impossible on account of the promises Germany 
had made to Turkey, concentrate the Model Army Corps, 
not at Constantinople, but at some other point, e g 
Adrianople or in Asia Minor, but naturally not near 
our fiontier nor in the sphere of inteiests belonging to 
France 

The suggestion that General Liman exercise his com- 
mand, not at Constantinople where his presence might seem 
to overawe the Ambassadois of the Powers, but at some 
Tuikish provincial town, at fiist sight seemed a hopeful 
V7&y out of the objections raised by Russia Giers, Sverbeev, 
and Neratov, as well as Kokovtsev, favored this solution 
Smyrna and Adrianople were suggested But at once dif- 
ficulties arose from the selfish mterests of France and Russia 
themselves Fiance was strenuously opposed to having 
Geneial Liman at Smyrna, “where a German command 
would be very dangerous to French interests ” Pichon, 
however, thought that “at the worst, it might be possible 
to agree to Adrianople ” But the choice of Adrianople, 
as the Russian Ambassador in Berhn shrewdly pointed out, 
“would piobably cause great excitement in Bulgaria, and 
still further estrange this country from us [Russians] ” 
Bethmann, on the other hand, m accordance with his con- 
ciliatory attitude in the whole affair and his sincere desire 
to find a solution satisfactory to Russia, was quite ready 

272 Kokovtsev’s leporfc to the Tsar, 19 Nov/2 Dec, 1913, MPR, 
624 ft , LN, II, 411 ff The accuracy of Kokovtsev’s leport is confirmed 
by GP, XXXVIII, 212-217 

273 izvolski to Sazonov, Tg 550, Nov 12/25, MFR, p 641, but 
omitted from LN, and Stieve C} also Izvolski’s Tg 555 (MFR,p 642, 
LN, II, 189, Siebert-Schremer, p 678) “Pichon has again insisted on 
the fact that France cannot consent that Germans shall command at 
Smyrna or Beirut , he has suggested Adrianople to the Porte ” 

274 Izvolski’s Tg 550 

275 Sverbeev’s confidential letter to Sazonov, Nov 8/21, MFR, p 
639, Siebert-Schreiner, p 677 
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to consider tins General Liman, tlierefore, w as to be asked 
whether it would be possible to change the arrangements 
which had been made But, as Sverbeev as informed 
at the same time, the mihtary authorities in Berlm were 
of the opinion that unless the Model Corps as established 
at Constantinople, the actnity of the German instructors 
would be reduced to nil, because the Mihtary Academy and 
the General Staff ivere situated in Constantinople and with 
these the German officers would have to be in uninterrupted 
relations This eventually proved to be General Liman’s 
opinion after ariiving at Constantmople But on being 
informed of Russia’s objections, he “came to the conclusion 
that there is no necessity for the General to command the 
Army Corps if there are only a sufficient number of troops 
to give the military schools an opportunity for practice 
exercises A German general could command the Army 
Corps in Adrianople ” This solution w'as favored by the 
Russian Ambassador in Constantinople, but it was indig- 
nantly 1 ejected by the Turks, who resented what they re- 
garded as unw'arranted Russian efforts to interfere in 
Tm key’s inteinal affairs 

' Without waitmg to hear General Liman’s answer, 
Sazonov had hastened to suggest that France and England 
better join him in demanding “compensations” Such a 
demand for “some equivalent” was a common enough sec- 
ond-line form of attack in diplomacy when a direct effort 
at the main objective had failed So now M Sazonov, 
after protesting “how difficult it would be for us to permit 
our Embassy to remain m a city in which, so to speak, 
a German garrison was quartered,” suggested to France and 

27C Sverbeev to Sazonov, Tg 277, Nov 13/26, MFR, p 643 

277 Gieis to Sazonov, Tg 1069, Dec 7/20, Siebert-Schremer, p 694 

278 Giers to Sazonov, Tgs 1072, 1073, 1078, 1086, Dec 7/20 to Dec 
11/24, MFR, 670-672, and m part in Siebert-Schremer, p 695 Wangen- 
lieim’s despatches of Dec 16, 17, 18, 19, GP, XXXVIII, 259-268, Liman, 
p 14f 
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England that “if it should appear inexpedient to raise 
further objections in Berlin, a joint step could be taken in 
Constantinople to point out that the concessions made to 
Germany laised the question of equivalent compensations 
for the other Powers ” France at first agreed instantly 
Pichon “is entirely of your opinion If the Porte does 
not renounce the realization of this plan, France will demand 
extraordinary compensations of a moral and political 
nature ” 

Sir Edward Grey, however, did not at first favor 
Sazonov’s suggestion He diplomatically “conceded in 
principle” the possibility of compensations, but feared “it 
might be difficult actually to find such compensations 
Pichon’s first proposal, that officers of other countries should 
also receive such posts of command, he deems inpracticable 
and not in keeping with our [Russian] mterests, because 
our main object, the removal of the Germans from Con- 
stantinople, would not thereby be attained Besides this 
would mean the first step in the partition of Turkey 
Grey thinks it best to continue friendly negotiations with 
Geimany, in order to move her to change her original plan 
. He believes that Emperor William, as well as the 
Imperial Chancellor, are seeking a pretext to extricate them- 
selves from this situation ” Somewhat ignorant of 
Balkan problems, he also had a certain distrust of Russian 
diplomacy on account of Persian affairs and he feared that 
Sazonov’s fickleness of mind might easily lead to some 
disaster 

Unable to force Germany to yield, and abandonmg the 

STOSazonov to Benckendorff and Izvolski, Tg 3220, Nov 12/25, 
MFR, p 642, Siebert-Schreiner, p 678 (7/ GP, XXXVIII, 235 f, 241 

280 Izvolski to Sazono’i’-, Nov 13/26, MFR, p 642, LN, II, 189, 
Stieve, III, 354 

281 Benckendorff to Sazonov, Nov 15/28, MFR, p 644, Siebert- 
Sckreiner, p 679 

282 ( 7 / Sazonov to Benckendorff, Nov 29/Dec 12, 1913, Siebert- 
Schreiner, p 687 
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idea of accepting “compensations,” M Sazonov decided to 
try to coerce Turkey into annulling or revising the contiact 
by presenting her v ith something like an ultimatum fi om 
tlie Triple Entente In ordei to secure Sir Edward Gre3’-’s 
cooperation m this line of attack, Paul Gambon vas in- 
structed to persuade Grej* to join “in making the Poite 
understand the inadmissible consequences vhich vould 
result from placing the Constantinople Army Corps undei 
a German general It would, in shoi t, place the Diplomatic 
Corps which resides in Constantinople undei German 
guardianship It would be virtuallj’- handing over to this 
Pow'er the key to the Straits It w ould make possible mili- 
tary interventions bj' die German general w'hicli might 
strike direetl}’- at the so\ ereignty of the Sultan It wmuld 
destroy the balance among the Powers which is the guar- 
antee for the existence of Turkey It might eventually 
bring these Powders into antagonism tow^ard, or even into 
conflict wntli, the German IMilitary Mission in case they had 
to exercise some action oi demonsti ation at Constanti- 
nople ” If Sir Edward agieed witli these view's he was to 
be flattered by being asked to formulate the note which 
the Entente Powers w'ould present to the Porte 

Gambon’s potent argument, that General Liman’s con- 
tract w'ould put into German hands “the key to the Straits” 
— where Admiral Limpus was supposed to assure England’s 
domination — did not fail to have the calculated effect upon 
Sir Edward Grey It brought him out of the fogs of the 
Irish question and galvanized him into an energetic action 
(w'hich a little later he regretted and reversed) He feU 
in with the French proposal, and speedily formulated a 
vigorous “declaration” embodying its arguments and 
amounting almost to an ultimatum It warned the Turkish 
Government that if General Liman retained his command 
“the other Powers would demand analogous advantages for 
283Pjchon to Gambon, Nov 29, Affaires Balkamques, III, 91 f 
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themselves ” It v as approved by the Pi ime Ministei , M 
Asquith, and foi warded to the two other Entente Powers 
as a basis for identical warnings to be presented by their 
Ambassadois at Constantinople In tiansmittmg it to the 
Et’ench Ambassadoi m Turkey, M Pichon added, ‘Tt is 
essential that the Ottoman Government can have no doubt 
as to the absolute agieement which has been established 
between England, France and Russia on this question ” 

Sazonov was now assured, as he supposed, of “the abso- 
lute agreement” of both Fiance and England He now 
suddenly decided to try to use this as a lever at Berlin to 
bluff German}'- into backing down, befoie the Enteme 
Ambassadors should take action at Constantinople Such 
a success at Beilm would be a more signal diplomatic vic- 
torj’- and settlement of the affair than one secured in Con- 
stantmople He accoidingly telegiaphed to Izvolski at 
Pans to have Bompaid delay in presenting the note to 
Turke}'- 

At the same time he instructed Sverbeev in Berhn to 
invite the Geiman Government’s attention to the pioposed 
action of the Entente Poweis at Constantinople if Germany 
did not give a satisfactory reply Jagow, the German Secie- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, answeied that he could not yet 
give a definite reply, he had wiitten to Geneial Liman to 
look into the local conditions in Constantinople, and if he 
came to an agreement with the Turkish authoi ities that no 
technical difficulties prevented the lemoval of the Model 
Corps to another centei, then the German Government 
could easily revise General Liman’s contract Next day, 
December 5, Sazonov was told by the German Ambassador 
that “notwithstanding the embarrassment of its situation, 
the German Government was getting on with a possible 

284 Pichon to Bompard at Constantinople, Dec 3, 1913, ibid, III, 96 

285 Tgs 3281 and 3282, indicated in Izvolski’s leply Tg 565, Nov 21/ 
Dec 4, MFR, p 648, this telegram is not included m LN, Stieve or 
Siebert-Schremer 
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settlement of the difficult j which has aiisen but some time 
would be necessary foi 1111“=: in order not to gne the impies- 
sion of yielding to pressure’’ Sazonov replied he “was 
ready to leceive the piopo‘:al if the Geiman Go\cinmont 
did not postpone its deci'^ion to a too protracted date ’ 
But at the same time lie instructed S\erbeev in Berlin to 
point out Pan-Slav Pi ess criticisms of himself and “the 
necessity for us [Russians] to be able to remo\e the plausi- 
ble reproaches punted as to the pcrfidj'’ of Geiman policj, 
and the desn ability of winding up this whole incident as 
quickly as possible If tlie German i\Iinistci tallcs about 
his Goveinment’s being unable to settle with the Porte, 
tell hun that w’e should leadily adopt the point of view^ that 
the question ought to be deliberated upon, not in Berlin, 
but in Constantinople, and that we shall take the agreed- 
upon steps immediately”-®® 

Sazonov in fact w as in no mood to w ait He concluded 
that it was impossible to pr^^- Geimany into giving an 
immediate decision, and that his level had therefore failed. 
He also heard that the Sultan had issued on Decembei 4 
an irade announcing General Liman’s appointment as 
Member of the TVai Council and Commander of the Con- 
stantinople Corps He therefore telegiaphed to London 
and Pans on Decembei 7 “We consider it desirable that 
the three Ambassadors sliould at once addiess themselves 
to the Turkish Goveinment wath the following identical 
note which has been drawm up according to the English 
proposal ” 

But M Sazonov was now chagrmed to discoi-er that 
Sir Edward Grey had meanwhile changed his mind, during 
the interval m which Sazonov himself had desired a delay 
in the Entente action at Constantinople Sazonov now 
found that the agreement was not so “absolute” as he had 

280 Sazonov to Sverbee%% Nov 22/Dec 5, 1913, MFE, p 648 

287 Tg 3309, MFR, 650, Siebert-Schreiner, v 681 
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supposed His proposed “note” had a sharper tone than 
Grey’s “declaration ” 

A misunderstanding also arose as to the form in which 
the Entente declaration should be presented to the Grand 
Vizier Sazonov and Pichon wanted a very strong diplo- 
matic procedure the simultaneous presentation by the 
Entente Ambassadors of an identical written note Sii 
Edward Grey, however, characteristically desired to treat 
the Grand Vizier more gently “In the opinion of Grej 
the notes ought to be identical, but not presented simul- 
taneously ” 

Meanwhile also Grey had begun to hear from the Ger-> 
man Charge d’ Affaires m London an account of the German 
Military Mission very different from that which had been 
pictured to him by Paul Gambon He was informed by 
Kuhhnann that the arrangement for a German command 
over the Constantinople Army Corps was simply mtended 
to obviate the inherent weakness in the position of General 
Liman’s predecessor General Von der Goltz’s efforts had 
been paralyzed by lack of authority and by Turkish inertia 
which blocked the reforms he tried to introduce The new 
plan was to give General Liman a Model Corps over which 
he would have command, and in which he would therefore 
enjoy sufficient authority to compel real reforms The 
Corps at Constantmople had been chosen as the Model 
Corps, because that was the seat of the Military School and 
the General Staff, with which the German instructors would 
have to be in constant touch General Liman was simply to 
have a position in the army analogous to that of the English 
Admiral Limpus in the navy, agamst whom no Powers had 

288 Etter to Sazonov, Tg 799, Nov 19/Dec 2, MFR, p 646, Siebert- 
Schremer, p 681 Cj Gambon to Pichon, Dec 2 {Affaires Balkamques, 
III, 93) “The Prime Minister [Asquith] has approved the proposal of 
Sir Edward Grey for an action at Constantinople He thinks this ought 
not to be collective but identical, and that the Ambassadors could express 
themselves in about the same terms” 
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protested The point about Admiral Lunpus made a deep 
impression on Grej’- He began to see that he might be 
getting mto a very illogical position if he should demand 
that General Liman give up the command of a smgle 
Turkish Army Corps m Constantmople while Admiral 
Limpus kept the command over the whole Turkish fleet 
He may well have imagined tlie poor figure he would cut 
m the House of Commons if he were questioned and forced 
to defend such an illogical attitude As the Russian Am- 
bassador ruefully reported a few days later “Grey did not 
know until now the exact details of the contract of the 
British Admiral . The position of the British Admiral 
really furnishes Germanj'- with an argument vhich is caus- 
ing difficulties here Nicolson has spoken to me about it 
several times ” 

In addition to Kuhlmann's arguments, Grey was also 
put on his guard agamst Sazonov’s maneuveis by the cor- 
rect mformation which he began to get from Sir Louis 
Mallet m Constantmople tlie importance of contmumg 
the Anglo-Geiman cooperation in the construction of naval 
docks for Turkey at Ismid, Admiral Limpus’ declaration 
that his powers were really wider than General Lunan’s, 
the fact that he had leased the house in Constantmople 
picked out for the German General, and finally Sir Louis 
Mallet’s warning that out of tlie Russian demands for 
Liman’s withdrawal might easily arise a dangerous situa- 
tion like the French demand for the withdrawal of the 
Hohenzollern Candidacy in 1870 

289 Benckendorff to Sazonov, Tg Nov 29/Dec 12, 1913, MFR, 
p 657, Siebert-Schreiner, p 688 C/ also Tg 813, Dec 1/14 “I asked 
Nicolson, for what reason Grey had changed his original standpoint He 
replied, that meantime details concerning the position of the British Ad- 
miral in Constantinople had come to hand from the British Ambassador 
in Constantmople, which had deprived Grey of every possibility of agree- 
ing to the draft proposed by you ” 

200 GP, XXXVIII, 232ff, 240f, 245f, 249ff, 270£f, 282f, and 
orecedmg footnote 
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On learning moie about the facts of the case, and espe- 
cially about Admiral Limpus, Grey m fact viitually re- 
versed his attitude He came to the opinion that Sazonov’s 
projected ‘Aote” to Turkey (though based closely on his 
own and Gambon’s proposals) was ‘^prematui e” ; there must 
not be "any kind of threats at its close” , mstead of warnmg 
the Sultan of the dangerous consequences of Geneial 
Liman’s appointment, he now suggested a mere "verbal 
niquiry ’ politelj^ askmg the Turks foi information as to 
the contract made by them with the German General, and 
the extent of the functions he was to exercise 

M Sazonov was now much upset m his mind, as may 
be seen from his telegiam to the Russian Ambassador in 
London on December 12 

I hear fioni a very seciet souice-®^ that Giey has ex- 
plained to the French Ambassadoi, that he did not wish to 
go too far in Constantinople, as he is afiaid of a change in 
my attitude, which might lead to a diplomatic failuie 
should like to remark, that as to the mstiuctors, it is nc 
a question of a change in our attitude, but of a regrettable 
change in England’s attitude Foi Grey vill have nothing 
more to do vith a note, vhich had been based on a tele- 
gram of Grey’s to the British Ambassador [in St Peters- 
burg] 

Should ve be finally obliged to change our attitude in 
this question, as aheady in so many otheis, this is to be 
attiibuted only to the lack of confidence in the effectiveness 
of England’s suppoit, and, indeed, this confidence will only 
be shaken still more by such actions on the pait of England 
This lack of homogeneity and solidarity between the thiee 
Powers of the Entente aiouses our serious apprehension, 
for it constitutes an organic fault of the Tuple Entente, 

291 This “verj’- secret source” may have beeu another case of Sazonov’s 
deciphering telegrams sent by the Fiench Government to the French Am- 
bassador in St Peteisburg, similar to the case which contributed to the 
famous attempted dismissal of M Georges Louis in May, 1912, cf Judet 
Georges Louis, pp 85-88, 99, Poincare, I, 377 f 
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T\'hich tmII al'uajs place us at a disadvantage in face of 
the film block of the Triple Alliance 

Such a condition of affairs might under certain cir- 
cumstances entail gra\e consequences, and most seriously 
endangers vital interests of e\ery Po'ner of the Triple 
Entente =02 


In spite of Ills nutation and chagrin at Sir Edward 
Grey’s disconcerting change of attitude, Sazonov peiceived 
that there was nothmg to be done but accept it On De- 
cember 13, tlierefore, the three Entente Ambassadors at 
Constantmople made, one after another, their mild “verbal 
mquiry” as to the nature of General Liman’s contract and 
position, and whether it thieatened Turkey’s sovereign 
mdependence and autliority ovei Constantmople and the 
Straits They were given the desired information about 
the contract, but were told by the Grand Vizier that their 
other question was Turkey’s own private affair He com- 
pared General Liman’s position to that of Admiral Lunpus, 
and therefoie saw no reason foi cancelling or changing the 
German contiact In view of Sn Edivard Giey’s attitude 
there was nothing more to be gained by M Sazonov tlirough 
negotiations at Constantinople Though there was some 


292 Sazonov to BencLendorff, Nov 29/Dcc 12, 1913 , Siebert-Schremcr, 
p 687 See M F R , p 657 S for Benckendorff's replies Cj also Buchanan, 
My Mtssion to Riissta, I, 149 f, and the approximately correct surmise 
of the situation by Kulilmann m London, vith the Kaiser’s comments 
(Dec 12, GP, XXXVIII, 250) “Appaiently an extiaordmanly strong 
pressure is being exercised from the Russian side [Kaiser 'Rascals!’] 
The Russian Government is said to have gone so far as to say to Sir 
Edward Grey that it must regard his attitude in this question as a touch- 
stone for his feelings toward Russia in general [Kaiser ‘Aha’] Because 
Sir Edward in his policy wants to axoid a break with Russia [Kaiser 
Ass! He betrays his countiy’s own interests’], he is said to have decided 
to participate formally in the inquiry in the matter but without showing 
a strong interest in it himself [Kaiser ‘Then the Grand Vizier can calmlj 
be rude’] ” 

293 MFR, pp 658-662, Siebert-Schreiner, pp 688-692, GP, 
XXXVIII, 250-268 
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talk of altering the status of both General Lunan and 
Admiral Limpus, it came to nothmg 

M Bompaid, the French Ambassador at Constantmople 
did not believe that Russia would ever achieve her purpose 
by peaceful means, he suggested privately that Russia 
“should dispatch a warship to the Bosphorus and declare 
that it would not be withdrawn until the contract with 
General Lunan and his officers had been altered ” M 
Paleologue, Political Director m the French Foreign Office, 
thought that “the Turkish batteries would scarcely dare 
to open fire ” And M Izvolski added that “in the event of 
our resolving upon an energetic action of this sort, public 
opinion m France would take our part, smce it is susceptible 
to everything which touches national dignity, and feels 
most keenly the madmissibfiity of German influence in 
Turkey M Sazonov, as will be seen m a moment, was 
actually contemplating militaiy measures to coerce Turkey 
But France and England both mtmiated that it would be 
better to await the results of the efforts which the German 
Government was making to find a solution which would 
satisfy Russia without seemmg to mvolve the prestige of 
Tuikey or of any of the Great Powers Though impatient 
of delay because of the criticisms being levelled against 
him in the Pan-Slav Press, Sazonov fortunately heeded the 
advice 

Meanwhile the German Ambassador at Constantinople 
had been active m trymg to find a sensible and peaceful 
solution of the whole affair He had urged Turkey to yield 
and modify Liman’s contract He tried to have the German 
and Russian military attaches in Constantinople work out 
an agreement He finally hurried back to Berlin and there 
arranged the successful solution General Liman was ad- 

294 izvolski to Sazonov, Dec 19/Jan 1, MFR, p 602, LN, 11, 222, 
Stieve, IV, 10, Siebert-Sclireiner, p 701 For pacific assurances by the 
French to Germany and German 3 '’s impressions thereof, see G P , 
XXXVIII, 241, 247, 255, 272, 274 ff, 286 f, 307 
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vanced a grade in the Piussian army, by Uie terms of his 
contiact, this automatical^ resulted in his advance in the 
Turlush army to rank of Field Marshal i\hicli relie\ed him 
of the command of the First Army Corps in Constantinople 
He remained Inspector of Turkish troops and Direclor of 
the Military School, but did not exercise command over 
troops in the Turkish capital — the point to which Sazonov 
had so strenuously objected This solution, wdiich w^as 
satisfactory to Russia, was pubhcly announced on January 
15, 1914-'’“ It brought the affair peacefully to an end, 
without involving tlie danger of a test of strength betw^een 
the Triple Entente and the Ti iple Alliance As the Russian 
Ambassador in Berlin wrote to M vSazonov “The Berlin 
Cabinet has actually done everythmg in its powder in order 
to fulfil our justifiable washes, and this has not been easy 
for it, m view of the newspaper campaign directed agamst 
the Government ” -'’® 

The whole affair show^s how even a seiious Russo-Ger- 
man diplomatic ciisis could be sensibly and peacefully set- 
tled, provided that Germany w^as w'llling to malce some 
concessions, and that Russia was restrained by France and 
England fiom taking too extreme and hasty steps, and 
provided also that neither side paid too much attention to 
the hounding criticisms of its owm jingo newspapers and 
military alarmists Though Geimany had had no mtention 
of suddenly spiingmg a surprise which would embarrass 
Sazonov, the unfortunate failure of the Tsar in May, and 
of Bethmann in October, to mention the Military Mission 
to the Russian Mmister of Foreign Affairs gave the latter 
a natural feeling of grievance This was accentuated by 
his fears that the Liman Mission might ultimately block 
Russia’s ambitions m regard to the Straits — a fact which 

295 G P , XXXVIII, 265-302 

290Sverbeev to Sazonov, Jan 3/16, 1914, MFR, p 689, Siebert- 
Schreiner, p 707 
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IS significant of the great importance he attached to Ptus- 
sia’s "histone mission ’ — as is fuither indicated by his mea- 
sures of piepaiedness presently to be described The effect 
of the Liman von Saiideis affair in Berlin was to strengthen 
the feehiig that though Sazonov was mclined to get excited 
and even to bluff, it was doubtful whether he would have 
England’s support for his bluff This was one leason why 
Geimaii}’ at first believed it probably safe to support Aus- 
tria in Julj’-, 1914 

vr SlZONOV’s PLANS FOR PREPAREDNESS 

M Sazonov is pictured by many "revisionist” writers as 
being "converted” in the fall of 1913 to the "Ei anco-Russian 
wai plot” which MM Poincare and Izvolski had been 
weaving since 1912 by "Balkanizing of the Eranco-Russian 
Alliance ” But this picture aoes too little justice to M 
Sazonov’s independence of attitude, and gives too much 
weight to the influence exeited by Izvolski and Poincare 
on Russian foreign policy M Sazonov often pursued 
Ballcan policies which by no means wholly harmonized with 
those of Izvolski and still less vith those of Pomcaie In 
the Vinter and spring of 1914, Russian pohey can be more 
accurately followed m his reports to the Tsai and m the 
minutes of Russian Councils than in the self-important 
despatches of the Russian Ambassador in Pans Izvolski’s 
influence on Russian policy has been exaggerated by Izvolski 
himself and by writers who take him at his own valuation 
M Poincare, to be sui e, in his recent self-righteous memoirs, 
goes mucH too far to the other extreme in attempting utterly 
to discredit Izvolski But there seems to be little doubt that 
m the early months of 1914 Izvolski’s influence was some- 
what on the wane both in Pans and St Petersburg He 

297 Cj Stieve, IzvolsJvi and the World War^ pp 186 ff , H E Bames 
The Geiicsts oj the Wcrld War, pp 110 ff , 138 ff , and note 299 below 
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was teriibly alarmed by the rumor that he might be super- 
seded bj'- Kokovtsev 

M Sazonov’s leal views are well revealed m a long 
report to the Tsai eailj m Decembei, 1913 In this he 
summed up the general situation aftei the Balkan Wais, 
and especially the dangei to peace caused by the long failui e 
of Turkey and Gieece to come to terms In view' of Tuikej s 
weakened position, Sazonov concluded that the final dis- 
solution of the Ottoman Empiie was not fai distant, that 
all tlie Poweis w'eie calculating the parts which they would 
appropiiate wdien the final partition took place, and that 
Russia must therefore decide what attitude she would take 
in the premises 

An impartial reading of his report, which is too long to 
quote 111 full, show’s that he did not desiie to bung about 
a European w’ar On the central}', he repeatedly stated 
that he w’lshed to pieseiw’e the status quo as long as possible 
But the situation in the Balkans w as very unstable Rus- 
sia could never permit the Stiaits to pass into the hands 
of any othei Power, as they had been m danger of doing 
when the Bulgaiians advanced to the outposts of Constan- 
tinople in 1912 Therefore he and the other Russian Minis- 
ters must concert plans of preparedness to seize the Sti aits, 
m case of Euiopean complications which he feared might 
occur at any moment Hence he requested the Tsar to 
allow him to consult with the other Ministers on these 
measures of preparedness 

It IS not at all in our direct interest to strive for an} 
increases of territory whatever All the needs of our in- 
ternal development make the task of maintaining peace of 
first importance However, while not abandoning this 
principal and primary task, we cannot close our eyes to the 

298 Sazonov’s report of Nov 23/Dec 6, 1913, LN, II, 363-372, Stie-ve, 
III, 374-383 (with the date, Nov 25/Dec 8), summarized by Adamov, 
pp 70-75, approved by the Tsar at Livadia, Nov 27/Dec 10 
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dangers of the international situation, dangers the preven- 
tion of which does not depend on us alone That is why 
we cannot neglect, any more than the other Powers, to 
raise the question of preserving in advance our rights and 
interests, if events should demand that we defend them by 
armed force 

Uncertainty as to the stability and longevity of Turkey 
raises for us the historic question of the Straits, and a 
weighing of their importance for us, both from a political 
and an economic point of view . . In case of a change 
in the statiis quo, Russia cannot permit a solution of the 
question counter to her interests, in other words, she can- 
not, under certain circumstances, remain a passive spectator 
of events . . . 

At present the question of safeguarding the Straits is 
settled at bottom in a fairly satisfactory manner as regards 
our direct interests Turkey is a State neithei too strong 
nor too w'eak — unable to be a danger to us, but at the same 
time obliged to give consideration to Russia, w^hich is 
stionger than she The very W'eakness of the Ottoman 
Empire, and its inability to regenerate itself on the basis 
of law and civilization, have hitherto been to our advan- 
tage, creating among the peoples subjected to the Crescent 
that aspiration toward Orthodox Russia, which is one of 
the fundamental bases of our international position in the 
East and in Europe 

Can we permit the transfer of the Straits into the full 
possession of another State? To put the question, is to 
answ^er it in the negative The Straits in the possession 
of a strong State would mean that the economic develop- 
ment of all South Russia w'ould be subjected to it . He 
who possesses the Straits will not only hold the keys 
of the Black Sea and the Mediteiranean; he wall have 
also the key to the penetration of Asia Minor and the 
hegemony of the Balkans, consequently, the State wdiich 
replaces Turkey on the shores of the Straits will prob- 
ably aspire to follow the paths follow^ed formerly by the 
Turks 
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[Rejecting as unsati<=factor\ all propos ils for neutral- 
izing and demilitarizing the Stiaits, Sazonov rciteiated the 
need of a detailed program of preparednes=: ] "We must 
stud}' the measuies which can be taken to increase our 
military and naa al strength in the Black Sea What ought 
the War and Naa'j Departments to do to accelerate 
mobilization, by means of new railways and the deaelop- 
ment of our means of transport? Is it possible, oi not, 
to deteimine the task of our army and na\'> in forcing the 
Straits and seizing Constantinople, if circumstances should 
demand it? 

Returning to the political aspect of prepaiedness, one 
must again repeat that an early dissolution of Turkey could 
not be desirable for us, and it is necessary to do everything 
possible, through diplomacy, to postpone such an outcome 
[M Sazonov then indicated the piincipal questions to 
be discussed (1) the accelerated mobilization of an ade- 
quate expeditionary foice, (2) the preparation of the lines 
of communication necessary foi this mobilization, (3) the 
increase of the Black Sea Fleet so that it will surpass the 
Turkish Fleet, and be able to force the Straits and occupy 
them temporarily or permanent!}’', if necessary, (4) the in- 
crease of naval transports, and (5) the construction of 
strategic railw’ays in the Caucasus ] 

Renew’ing the w'lsli expiessed above for the prolongation 
as far as possible of the status quo,~°^ it is also necessaiy 

290 Stieve, Izvolski and the World War, p 189 £f , quoting this para- 
graph, suppi esses the important clause “Rene\\ing status quo” as well 
as other similar phrases, in which Sazonov expresses his desire to presence 
peace and the status quo Having suppressed the w’ords which do not fit 
m with his theories, he says “this passage is an admission of enormous 
import,” and proceeds with the misleading and unwananted conclusions 
“The kernel lies in the first [!] clause, with the declaration that ‘the 
question of the Straits can hardly be advanced a step except through 
European complications’ [italics are Stieve’s] The passage establishes 
Sazonov’s conversion to the idea of world war Thus at the end of 1913 
the Russian Foreign Minister had, as regards the attainment of the 
specifically Russian aims, completed that fateful change of course which 
Poincare on behalf of France had resolutely made as long ago as the 
end of 1912, when he was ready to attack Austria and Germany It 
was this that sealed the doom of Europe,” etc Bames, p 139, follows 
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to lepeat that the question of the Stiaits can hardly be 
advanced a step except through European complications 
These complications, to judge from present conditions, would 
find us in alliance with France, and in a possible, but not 
at all assured, alliance with England, or at least with her 
as a benei olent neutral In the Balkans, in case of Euro- 
pean complications, we could count on Serbia, and perhaps 
on Rumania 

The Tsar approved Sazonov’s report, and the discussion 
by various Alinisters, as proposed, took place cn January 
13, 1914 Sazonov also sent a copy of it to M Giigorovitch, 
the Naval hlmister, who passed it on to the Admiralty 
Staff for examination The latter naturally endoised veiy 
heartity Sazonov’s proposal for strengtlienmg the Black Sea 
Fleet They urged that only by this means could Russia 
make her voice heard in the concert of Europe and in deal- 
ings with Turkey, where Russia’s mfluence was already 
sadlj'- madequate The Admiralty Staff suggested several 
measures for the immediate strengthening of the Black 
Sea Fleet speeding up the construction of vessels already 
being built, the pm chase of Dieadnoughts abroad, and the 
prevention of their purchase by Turkey, and the prepara- 
tion of plans foi the combmed action of the Baltic and the 
Black Sea Fleets agamst Turkey 

On the basis of these suggestions the Naval Mmister 
made a long report to the Tsar, endorsing Sazonov’s ideas 

The systematic and successful preparations of operations 
of our fleet foi the dominating contiol on the sea at the 
Constantinople channel and in the waters of the Aegean and 
Mediterranean adjacent to it demand careful and persistent 

Stieve m suppressing passages in which Sazonov expresses his desire to 
preserve peace and the status quo 

300 For the continuation of Sazonov’s report, concerning Rumania, 
Serbia, and Austria, see aboi e at note 222 

301 Report of the Admiralty Staff, Dec 9/22, 1913, Zakher, “Kon- 
stantinopol 1 Prolii’y/’ m Krasuyt Arkhzv, VII, 33 f 
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■work, not only by tlie Na\y Department, but also by the 
War Ministry and some others, especially the Ministries 
of Foreign Affaiis, Commerce, Industry, and Finance This 
preparedness can be completed only in the couise of some 
years Therefore the Naw Department wliollj* agrees \Mth 
the proposal ol the IMinister of Foreign Affairs (after the 
teimination of cert''in preparatory studies) about the neces- 
sity of holding a Special Council for the \\orking out of 
these guiding principles, i\hich result from the idea ap- 
proved by Your IMajestj’' that Russia cannot allow any 
Power w'hatever to establish itself on the Straits of the 
Bosphorus and the Dai dandles, and that Russia must there- 
fore be ready to take possession of the Straits, m case 
great European complications should bring up the Eastern 
Question for a final settlement 

Meanwdiile, on January 5, 1914, Sazonov drew up a 
memorandum for circulation among the other Mmisters to 
serve as a basis for discussion at the Special Council It 
summarized tlie Liman von Sanders negotiations, and went 
on to declare 

3 Decisions must now be taken to provide for the pos- 
sible necessity of supporting our demands by measures of 
compulsion 

4 The measures of compulsion on our part might take 
the form of the occupation of some point in Asia Minor, 
eg Trebizond or Bayazid, with a declaration that we 
should stay there until our demands were satisfied 

5 After it had been clearly established what measures 
of compulsion we should be able to emploj'', a confidential 
exchange of views on the subject must be set on foot with 
the British and French Governments, since measmes of 
compulsion can, necessarily, only be undertaken after we 
have ascertained whether we can count on corresponding 
steps on the part of these two Powers 

302 Gngorovitch’s report, approved by the Tsar Dec 30, 1913/Jan 13, 
1914, Krasnyi Arkhiv, VII, 35 ff 
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6 In the negotiations with the said Governments, the 
necessity for extremely cautious and unanimous action on 
the pait of the thiee Powers must be insisted on, in order, 
if possible, to prevent the conflict becoming more acute, 
as a European war might result At the same time efforts 
must be made on our part to prepare Prance and Great 
Britain for the necessity of pursuing to the end an action 
once begun in the common interests 

7 Should this point of view be accepted by all three 
Powers and the negotiations in Berlin not lead to the de- 
sired result, an understanding must be arrived at as to an 
ascending scale in the measures of compulsion 

(a) A rigid financial boycott of Turkey, 

(b) Should this method fail to produce the required 
effect, as in the case of the Adrianople question, the 
three Powers might withdraw their representatives from 
Constantinople, 

(c) At the same time the Governments of Russia, 
Prance, and Great Britain would acquaint the Porte 
with the date fixed for the fulfilment of their demands, 
after which the measures of compulsion might begin to 
be put into force, with the warning that they would 
not be withdrawn until the demands had been complied 
with 

8 Should certain preparatory steps of a military nature, 
such as leinfoi cements of troops in the Caucasus, be neces- 
sary to enable us promptly to put measures of compulsion 
into effect, it would be desirable to keep these steps as 
secret as possible Prom the political point of view, how- 
ever, it is clearly necessary that it shall be possible, after 
issuing a threat, should tnat become necessary, to take 
prompt steps to translate the threat into action ^03 

This memorandum indicates clearly Sazonov’s desire, “if 
possible, to prevent the conflict becoming more acute, as a 
European war might result,’’ but at the same tune his 

303 Pokrovski, Drei Konferenzen, 32 f , Stieve, IzvolsLi and the World 
War, 219 f 
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determination to resort to “measures of compulsion” and 
a threat of force as a bluff to secuie a diplomatic victory, 
and his readmess, if necessary, “to take prompt steps to 
translate the threat mto action” — provided he could feel 
sure of British and French support He told the Tsar on 
January 9 that he belie\ed a firm stand on Russia’s part 
would probably have the desired effect on Germany and 
Turkey, “but the risk of serious European complications 
must undoubtedly be kept m view ” He was determined 
that Russia must not accept the Liman von Sanders Mission 
as a jait accoviph, because “a juelding would be equivalent 
to a political defeat and might have altogether ruinous 
consequences” It would make Germany and her alhes 
more arrogant, and “in France and England there would be 
strengthened the dangerous conviction that Russia will 
accept any conditions whatever for the sake of preserving 
peace Once such convictions vere strengthened in our 
friend and our ally, the not very close solidarity of the 
Triple Entente Powers might be finally broken up, and each 
of them would endeavor to seek security for its interests 
by making agreements with the Powers of the opposing 
camp ” 

Sazonov feared paiticularly that England and Geimany 
might come to some separate solution of the Liman von 
Sanders affair by changing the status of Admiral Limpus, 
and then Russia would be left alone to face Germany 
'Russia would be finally left in complete pohtical isolation. 
Decause it would hardly be possible to reckon separately 
even upon France, who also, even without this [possible 
Anglo-German agreement], is inclined to sacrifice great 
political interests for the sake of the financial advantages 
of a settlement If, however, the replies of France and 
England [in regard to the use of measures of compulsion] 
should be regarded as satisfactory, then, reserving all neces- 
sary strength and caution for the complications necessity 
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may demand, it would remam for us to defer d firmly our 
mterests to the end ” 

That Sazonov should suspect England’s loyalty to Rus- 
sian mterests in the Balkans is not altogether surprising 
But that he should also speak thus of Fi ance indicates what 
a strong element of suspiciousness there was m his character, 
especiall}^ m vie-w of the fact that Izvolski had informed him 
only a few daj^s before that ‘Tomcare, m the most decisive 
terms, confirmed Doumergue’s declaration . that France 
IS firmly determmed to act with us in this connection 
From Poincare’s words, I have been able to conclude that 
the expressions of the declaration mentioned have been 
most carefully weighed by him and his Ministers, and that, 
m spite of France’s love of peace, these words express, with 
full and delibeiate intent, a quiet resolution not to with- 
draw, under existing circumstances, from those obhgations 
imposed upon her by her alliance with us ” It was this 
suspiciousness which led him to intei cept and decipher from 
tune to tune the despatches between the French Govern- 
ment and the French Ambassador m St Petersburg It was 
peihaps a realization of this suspiciousness which caused 
hi Poincaie so frequently to assure Russia that France 
would support her, these assurances are piobably to be 
intei preted as efforts to strengthen the Fi anco-Russian 
alhance and tighten up the Triple Entente, rathei than as 
mcitements to brmg about a European wai by which France 
might recover Alsace-Lorrame 

On Januarj'- 13, 1914, just as the Lunaii von Sanders 
Affair was about to be given a satisfactory solution, the 

304 Sazonov’s repoit to the Tsar, Dec 27/Jan 9, Adamov, pp 62-64 
It IS possible that Sazonov used this aigument — that Russia was m dangei 
of being politically isolated — in order to persuade the peace-loving Tsar 
to approve the discussion of plans for piepaiedness 

305 Izvolski to Sazonov, Dec 23/Jan 5, MFR, p 686, Siebert- 
Schremer, p 704, Stieve, IV, 17 Cf also Izvolski to Sazonov, Dec 17/30, 
1913, and Jan 2/15, 1914, MFR, pp 478-481, 674, LN, II, 218, 229, 
Stieve III, 437, IV, 25-28, Siebert-Schremei, p 697 
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Special Conference \^hicli I\I Sazonov had proposed several 
weeks eailier, finally met under the chairmanship of the 
Premier and Mmister of Finance, M Kokovtsev There 
were present onl}’- the most important officials the Ministers 
of Wai ( Sukhomlin 01 ), Na\y (Gngoioiitch), Foieign Af- 
faiis (Sazonov), the Chief of Staff (Zhilinski). and a couple 
of recording secretaiies from the Kear East Division of the 
Ministiy of Foieign Affaiis"'”*^ M Sazonov reported that, 
according to the latest neu s. General Liman v as about to 
be piomoted to the highest rank in the Turkish aimy and 
would therefoie give up the command of the Army Coips 
in Constantmople, this seemed good neus, but the promo- 
tion was not yet an accomphshed fact, and one should not 
therefore be too optimistic 

General Suldiomlinov energeticall}’- expressed the opin- 
ion tliat Turkey ought to be persuaded to abandon the 
German INIilitary Mission altogether, and that all discussion 
about modifying the teims of its activity was a subordinate 
matter Sazonov rephed that any advice given m Con- 
stantmople would be without result unless accompanied by 
measures of compulsion such as he had proposed 

M Kokovtsev, howevei, wise, peace-lovmg, and con- 
ciliatory, wished to put the brakes on any hasty aggressive 
action Before proceeding to discuss measures of compul- 
sion, he begged to lay stress on two matters of pi unary 
importance 

1 The German Government is looking for a vaj* out 
of the situation created by Russia's demands In this con- 
nection the Berlin Cabinet points to the necessity, in the 
interest of a satisfactory solution of the question, of Russia’s 
avoidance of any categorical declaration, of the character 
of an ultimatum to Germany, as this might compel Ger- 

306 The Minutes of this Conference of Dec 31/Jan 13 ■were pub- 
lished by M N Pokrovski in Russian in 1919, in German in 1920 (Drei 
Konferenzen, pp 32-45) , and in English by Stieve, Izvolsli and the World 
War, pp 219-229 
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many to adhere still inoie fiimly to her standpoint, since 
legal d must be had to the difficult position of the German 
Go's eminent in the face of public opinion m its own countij’ 
2 The negotiations with the Beilm Cabinet, wdiich have 
now been going on for two months, should be continued 
until the Ru=:=ian Government is convinced that it is im- 
possible to attain in this manner the object indicated 

M Kokovtsev also pointed out that even the measures 
of compulsion ought to be taken only 'hn closest association 
with the other Poweis of the Triple Entente Before any 
decision is come to, the Russian Government must know to 
W'hat e\tent it wull receive the suppoit of France, and 
W'hethei active participation by Gi eat Britain m the pres- 
sure on the Poi te can be relied on ” 

hi Sazonov replied that he contemplated this, and 
added “It seems still to be uncertain how" far Great 
Biitani w’ould be prepared for eneigetic action As regaids 
France, the Russian Government can count on effectual 
support to the utteimost limit M Delcasse has assuied 
the Minister, in the name of the Fiench Foreign hlinister, 
that Fi ance would go as far as Russia may wish ’’ 

hi Kokovtsev wms of the opinion that any measuies of 
compulsion such as the occupation of Asia hlinoi teiritory 
‘Svould inevitably be followed by war with Geimany, and 
put the question “Is war wuth Germany desirable, and 
can Russia wmge it*^” In reply, Sazonov agreed with 
Kokovtsev “that in principle a war with Geimany w'ould be 
undesiiable,” as to whether Russia could wmge it, Sazonov 
“did not considei himself called upon to decide this ” But 
“the Minister of Wai and the Chief of Staff declaied 
categorically the complete readmess of Russia for a duel 
with Germany, not to mention one wuth Austiia Such a 
duel is, how^ever, hardly likely, those Powders w^ould be much 
more likely to have to deal wuth the Triple Entente ” This 
categorical statement of the Russian mihtaiists disposes of 
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the argument that Russia did not want war in 19r4 because 
they did not think her preparations were sufficiently 
complete 

M Kokovtsev, m opposition to all the others, agam 
insisted that an occupation of Trebizond or Bayazid would 
mevitably lead to intervention by Germany But Sazonov 
thought this “would be a very effective measure, and miglit 
deter Germany from mtervening” His view's were shared 
by the Ministers of War and Navy and by the Chief of 
Staff “M Kokovtsev, who considered that a war at the 
present moment W'ould be the greatest misfortune for Rus- 
sia, expressed the opinion that it w'ould be most undesirable 
to entangle Russia in a European conflict — a view' which 
was shared by the other members of the Conference ” 

M Kokovtsev finally summed up the sense of the meet- 
mg to the effect that negotiations w'ere to be continued at 
Berlm to secure General Liman’s removal from the com- 
mand of troops m Constantmople, if it became quite clear 
that the negotiations would fail, measures of compulsion 
might be applied, if the Entente Powers were m agreement; 
but “Should Russia not be assured of the active participa- 
tion of France and England in common steps with Russia, 
it does not seem possible to adopt measures of compulsion 
which might lead to a war with Germany ” It w'as to secure 
the closer support of England, which was necessary to en- 
able Russia to carry out her ambitions m the Near East, 
which made Sazonov redouble his efforts m the spring of 
1914 to get more definite and binding obligations from Sir 
Edward Grey m the shape of an Anglo-Russian Naval Con- 
vention Negotiations for this were soon begun, but had 
to be dropped when news of them leaked out 

From the min utes of this Special Conference one sees 
clearly that Sazonov sided fully with the militarists m 
being ready to adopt measures of compulsion to oust General 
Liman from the command of the Turkish Corps m Constan- 
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tinople While not desiring war with Germany and pre 
ferring a diplomatic victory, he was nevertheless quite ready 
to adopt measures which would probably lead to war with 
Germany provided he was sure of the support of the En- 
tente He was ready to use a thieat of force, and ‘To 
translate the threat into action,” if the threat did not prove 
to be an effective bluff This was his attitude m July, 
1914, and it led to war In January, 1914, it did not lead 
to war, because Germany made timely concihatoiy conces- 
sions in the Liman von Sanders Affair, and because M 
Kokovtsev used his influence to prevent any over-hasty 
pi evocative action on Russia’s part, like the occupation of 
Trebizond or Bayazid This Conference reveals sharply the 
contrast between Kokovtsev’s moderate, conciliatory, and 
restraining influence on the one hand, and, on the other, 
the dangerous policy of military pressure urged by Sazonov 
and the mihtary and naval officials Kokovtsev, as Minister 
of Finance, looked at affairs more from a business man’s 
point of view than from that of a politician Like Count 
Witte, he had an eye for economic, as well as purely politi- 
cal, considerations He was not blinded by the diplo- 
matist’s shibboleths about Pan-Slav interests, Russia’s 
“prestige,” and her “historic mission ” He kept m view the 
probable catastrophic effects which a European War would 
have upon Russia’s commerce, finance, and internal politi- 
eal structure '\^^len he put bluntly the question, “Is a war 
with Germany desirable “i”’ the other members of the Con- 
ference were forced to agree with him that it was not It 
was therefore an mcalculable misfortune for Russia and the 
world that, a few days after this Conference, M Kokovtsev 
followed Count Witte into pohtical retirement, and left the 
field free to M Sazonov and the Russian Pan-Slavs and 
mihtarists 

307 For the intense nationalism of influential men like the President 
of the Duma, see M W Rodzjanko, Ennnerungen (Berlin, 1926, Eng, 
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M Kokovtsev’s retirement fiom the Premiersliip ga've 
rise to a rumor that he might be appointed Rus'=:ian Ambas- 
sador at Pans, and that Irvolski vouM be transfeired to 
Rome or some other post This tlirew Izvolski mto a panic 
He abjectly besought Sazonov to prevent it 

A transfer to Rome would involve me in the greatest 
financial difficulties, since cicry moving causes great c\- 
pendituics, and the salaiy at Rome is 40,000 fiancs Ic's than 
lieie Dismissal thiough appointment to the Council of the 
Empiie on the other hand would be for me a direct catas- 
trophe You know* my personal means are verj"^ limited, 
and that I haa e not 3 ct put m 3 ^on on his feet noi provided 
for my daughter I am compelled to place especial value 
on m 3 ’’ office [If he lost it, he sa 3 "s, he wmuld have to seek 
private cmplo 3 *ment with some bank ] After nearly foity 
yeais of diplomatic sera’-ice, this w’ould be a^eiy hard and 
bitter foi me 

Izvolski’s plea was effective A few days later he 
thanlced Sazonov effusively for having “prevented M N 
Kokovtsev’s effort to sit himself m m}'’ seat ” 

It IS interesting to speculate on how' the course of his- 
tory might have been changed, if Kokovtsev had replaced 
Izvolski at Pans, or if he had still been able as Piemier 
to exert a restraming influence at St Petersburg m July, 

trans, The Reign of Rasputin, London, 1927), passim How stronglj 
Russian diplomacy seems to have been influenced during the Lim in von 
Sanders Affair and the spring of 1914 by the Grand Duke Nicholas, the 
militarists, and the Pan-Slav Press (which Sazonov apparently often en- 
couraged yet alw lys feared), is indicated in the shrewd and carefully bal- 
anced observations of Pourtales, the German Ambassador in St Petersburg 
(GP, XXXVIII, 253 ff, 269 f, 293 ff, XXXIX, 540-589, passim). Pour- 
tales, however, was not an alarmist, in fact, after July, 1914, he was 
criticized foi not having been sufficiently so On this subject in general, 
see also A Fischel, Der Panslawismus bis sum WellLneg (Stuttgart, 1919) , 
E H Wilcox, Russia’s Ruin (New' York, 1919) , G Frantz, Russlands 
Eintnlt in den WellLneg (Berlin, 1924), and Russland auf dem Wage zur 
Katastrophe (Berlin, 1926) 

308 Izvolski to Sazonov, Jan 30/Feb 12, and Feb 12/25, 1914, MFR , 
488 f , LN , II, 238f , Stieve, IV, 52. 56 
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1914 With his s\\eet leasonableness, his firm character, 
and his friendly personal relations with the Kaiser and the 
Berlin authorities, he might have been able to prevent the 
over-hasty steps which helped cause the World War It 
was Russia’s misfoitune that she discarded real statesmen 
like Count Witte and M Kokovtsev in favor of prestige 
diplomats like Izvolski and Sazonov. 

Although the Liman von Sanders Affair had been hap- 
pily settled in January, 1914, M Sazonov, freed from M 
Kokovtsev’s pacific influence, continued his exammation of 
prepaiedness plans, and even took up agam the discussion 
of the aggressive pi eject for a sudden seizuie of the Straits 
by an armed landing force, which had been seriously con- 
templated m 1896 and 1912, but in both cases postponed 
because of lack of preparations At another Special 
Conference on February 21, 1914, presided over by himself, 
and including military and naval experts and also M Giers, 
the active and aggressive Russian Ambassador at Constan- 
tmople, Sazonov called attention to his report of December 
5, approved by the Tsar, 

that it was necessary to proceed without delay to the prep- 
aration of a program, elaborated in every direction, which 
should aim at the assurance in our favor of the historic 
question of the Straits [Though admitting that at the 
moment political complications in the Balkans were not 
likely, Sazonov] expressed the firm conviction that should 
events result in the Straits slipping fiom Turkey’s control, 
Russia could not peimit any other Powei to establish itself 
on their shores Russia might thus be compelled to seize 
possession of them, in ordei then to secure in one shape or 
another a state of things along the Bosphorus and the Dar- 
danelles corresponding to her inteiests The success of this 
operation would depend in laige degree on the rapidity 
with which it was carried out . [He therefoie asked for 

309 On the 1896 project, see above, note 13, and on that of l'^12, 
Zakher, in Krasnyi Arkhiv, VI, 50-61, with Admiralty Staff reports 
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a technical discussion of me isurcs foi evpcditing the mobil- 
ization and transport ition of a sufiicientK strong landing 
force, tlic strengthening of the Black Sea Fleet, so as to 
be able, jointly yitli the landing force, to occupj the Strait = , 
and the construction of strategic railwajs m the Caucasus ] 
[With reference to the pos^lbllIt^ that Ru=sia’s seizure 
of the Straits might be ojiposed bj Greece and Bulgaria, 
Sazonov remarked that] m mow of their historical enmity 
and their present conflicting interests, there was a good deal 
of reason to suppose that, if one of these States came out 
as our enemy, the other would range itself on our «ide, so 
that they would cripple one another Sazonoy said that 
it could not be assumed that our operations against the 
Straits could take place without a general European war, 
and that it was to be assumed that under such circum- 
stances Serbia w’ould direct all her forces against Austna- 
Hungarj' The faaorable turn in Rumanian policy 
and public opinion, now' to be observed, justified a certain 
doubt w'hether, in the event of our being at war with Austria, 
Rumania would actually come out against us In the 
event of our coming into collision with the Triple Alliance, 
Germany and Austria would send no troops tow'ards the 
Straits, and, at the worst, Italj' might send landing parties, 
though it w'ould be dangeious for Italy to expose her fron- 
tiers to attack from France 

Thus, according to Sazonov, the diplomatic situation 
seemed not unfavorable foi landing an aimed force to seize 
the Straits, even though it might lead to a colhsion wuth 
the Triple Alliance But Geneial Zhilinski, the Chief of 
Staff, ''expressed the conviction that the struggle for Con- 
stantmople would hardly be possible w'lthout a general 
European war,” in which case the troops which it was pro- 
posed to send to seize the Straits would be needed on the 
Western Front against Germany, success there would also 

310 Minutes of the Special Conference of Feb 8/21, 1914, Pokrovski, 
Drei Konjerenzen, p 46 ff , Stieve, Jsvolsky and the World War, p 232 ff 
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mean success m the question of the Straits M Giers sug- 
gested that the tioops for the landing expedition might be 
taken from the Caucasus Front, but General Zhilinski and 
Genei al Danilov declared that this would be impracticable, 
both because they would be needed in the Caucasus in case 
of war with Tuikey, and because, for technical reasons, they 
could not be mobilized quickly Both these military experts 
were agreed that, with a battle proceeding or expected on 
the "Western Front, the diversion of considerable troops to 
the Straits must be regarded as mdefensible and impossible 
"The only good strategy is strong strategy The war on our 
"V^^estern Front would demand the utmost application of 
all the forces of the State, and we could not dispense with 
a single army corps to be left behind for special tasks We 
must diiect our energies to ensuiing success m the most 
miportant theatie of war With victory in this theatre, 
we should secure favorable decisions in all secondary 
questions ” 

In spite of more optimistic arguments by the naval ex- 
perts in favor of a landing expedition in the Straits, the 
Chief of Staff seemed to express the general sense of the 
Conference that such an expedition could only take place 
during a crisis which would lead to a general Eui opean war 
and that the troops for it would be needed on the Western 
Front agamst Germany and Austria Therefore no separate 
landing expedition should be attempted for the present 
Nevertheless, everything should be done to prepare for 
one Accordingly, after a long discussion of the technical 
details mvolved, the Conference decided to recommend to 

311 Minutes of the Special Conference of Feb 8/21, 1914, Pokrovski, 
Dret Konjerenzen, p 46 £f , Stieve, Isvolsky and the World War, p 232 ff 
This strategic point of view, always urged on the Russians by the 
French (c/ A Zaiontchkovski, et al , Les Allies contre la Bussie, Pans 
1926), and embodied in General Danilov's detailed plan of campaign 
drawn up for the Russian General Staff m March, 1914 (printed by 
Frantz, liusslands Eintntt in den Welthneg, pp 112-162), was of course 
the one actually put into operation four months later 
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the Tsar a senes of preparatory measures These included 
increasing the strength and rapidity of mobilization of the 
expeditionary landing army; the gathermg and subsidizing 
of adequate naval transports provided with sufficient col- 
lapsible horse-boxes and small boats for speedy embarka- 
tion and disembarkation, the mcreasmg of the Black Sea 
Tleet by a second squadion of most modern and powerful 
battle cruisers, if possible, by the purenase of ships abroad, 
and the building of more strategic railv ays in the Caucasus, 
in order to speed up mobilization there, as a necessary part 
of “the measures required m preparation foi our offensive 
on the Bosphorus ” The minutes of this Special Con- 
ference were laid before the Tsar on April 5, and received 
his entire approval 

The Duma also voted 110 million rubles to carry out 
the naval program for strengthenmg the Black Sea Meet 
•during the years 1914-1917^^^ As only 25 milhons of this 
were to be spent in 1914, it would appear that no immediate 
expedition against Constantinople was mtended unless 
something should occur to threaten the status quo and 
cause a general European war 

From the minutes of this Special Conference it appears 
that Sazonov contemplated the forcible seizure of the 
Straits But the military experts regarded it as impracti- 
cable, they wished to reserve the troops for use in the mam 
theatre of war against Germany and Austria All weie 
agreed, however, that Russia could not allow the Straits 
to fall mto the hands of any other Power Therefore the 
fullest preparatory measures must be taken for a landing 
expedition at the Straits in case European complications 
should afford an opportunity This was regaided as prob- 
able in the future, but not as immediately unmment 

312 Pokrovski, pp 65-67, Stieve, pp 244-246 

318 Duma vote of Mar 37/30, 1914, Zakher, in Krasnyi Arkhiv, VII, 
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THE OEIGINS OP THE WORLD WAR 


SUMMARY 

We may now sum up very briefly the main Balkan 
Problems 

The origin of the trouble lay in the progressive decay of 
the Ottoman Empire, which was no longer able to maintain 
control over the Christian subject nationalities. These had 
become filled with a natural desire for pohtical freedom 
and national unity. But, owmg to the events of past his- 
tory, considerable sections of these peoples still hved under 
Turkish or Hapsburg rule, and could not fulfil their nation- 
ahstic aspirations except by the further disintegration of 
Turkey and the partial dismemberment of Austria Hence 
the Balkan Wars of 1876-78 and 1912-13 Hence also the 
antagonism between Austria and Serbia, which grew steadily 
more acute, because each had a vital interest at stake — 
Austria to preserve her very existence as a State, Serbia 
to satisfy twentieth century ideals of political liberty and 
national unity 

As Turkey declmed in power, Russia and Austria be- 
came increasingly jealous of each other's influence in the 
Balkans, Russia wishmg to achieve her ‘historic mission,” 
and Austria to prevent the danger threatenmg to her from 
too great Slav power on her southern frontier Bismarck 
and the League of the Three Emperors, and later Russia's 
venture in the Far East, for many years prevented this 
rivalry from disturbing the peace of Europe But with the 
ambitious aims of M Izvolski and Count Aehrenthal the 
rivalry became acute through the outcome of the Buchlau 
Bargain Aehrenthal succeeded in annexmg Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, while Izvolski failed to open the Straits, be- 
cause Austria had the support of Germany, but England 
was unwilling to accept Izvolski's one-sided proposal to open 
the Straits to Russian warships but not to those of the other 
Great Powers Though the Annexation Crisis was settled. 
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Tvithout war, thanks to the solution pioposed by Germany, 
it mcreased the antagonism betvieen Austiia and Seibia on 
the one hand, and betn een Austria and Russia on the other 
Henceforth Russia encouraged Serbia to prepare for the 
future, when, aided bj’- Russia, she could achieve a “Greater 
Serbia” at Austria’s expense Until Russia was leady, how- 
ever, Seibia was to wait 

Having made the Racconigi Bargain with Italy, and 
beheving that he could count on the support of the Triple 
Entente, Izvolski took advantage of the Tripolitan War 
to make a third diplomatic effort to open the Straits by 
means of the Chaiykov negotiations with Turkey But 
again he failed largely on account of lack of suppoit from 
Prance and direct opposition from England Henceforth 
he came to the conclusion that his aun could be achieved 
only in connection vith a general Euiopean war, and used 
all his efforts to strengthen and tighten the Triple Entente 
for this “inevitable” conflict 

Meanwhile hlM Neratov, Hartwig, and Nekhudov had 
used the unrest caused m the Balkans by the Tripolitan 
War to help bring about the Ballcan League, its nommal 
purpose being the pieservation of the status quo, but its 
practical effect being an encouragement to the Balkan 
States to open war on Turkey Though the Great Powers, 
especially England and Germany, managed to prevent 
Europe from being involved m a general conflict, the Balkan 
Wars resulted m a universal mcrease of suspicion, hatred, 
mtrigues, and uncertainty, not only among the Great 
Powers who mcreased their armaments, but among the 
Balkan States themselves, and especially in Austria and 
Serbia Serbia, greatly embittered at her exclusion by the 
Powers from a pohtical and economic outlet on the Adriatic, 
had found some compensation in Macedonia But this 
involved Bulgaria’s deadly hatred Serbia therefore tight- 
ened her relations with Greece and Rumania under Russian 
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patronage, partty as a protection against Bulgarian revenge 
and partly with a view to the futui e sti uggle as the “Pied- 
mont’' of the Balkans, agamst the hated Hapsburg lule 
Though M Pashitch and the Serbian civil authorities did 
not vant or plan war in 1914, they tolerated an agitation 
which contiibuted to a series of assassinations which 
culminated in the tiagedy of Sarajevo Austria meanwhile 
became moie and moie alarmed at the dangers threatening 
her veiy existence the “Gi eater Serbia” agitation within 
and vitliout hei frontieis, the “desertion” of Rumania, and 
the closei ties which Russia was establishing with these two 
countries whose nationalist aspirations could only be satis- 
fied thiough the dismembeiment of Austria-Hungary, 
V^diethei Austria could have averted the danger from the 
“Gi eater Seibia” and “Greater Rumania” uredentist agita- 
tion, by giving democratic and leasonably liberal rights to 
her Slav and Rumanian subjects, or by some form of 
“trialism,” is a hypothetical question to be touched upon 
later, at any rate she did not do so Instead she chose to 
see her salvation in a war in which Serbia would be reduced 
m power by having to cede teriitory to Bulgaria, Rumania, 
and Albania Several times Austria W’-as ready to wage such 
a war on Serbia, but was held back either by Geimany, as 
m Juty, 1913, or by concessions on the part of Serbia, as 
m March, 1909, and October, 1913 But m July, 1914, as 
will be seen later, Austria w^elcomed the opportunity for a 
localized war on Serbia afforded by the assassination of the 
Austiian Heir to the Thione 

M Sazonov, though carmg little for the Serbs them- 
selves, and leaving them m the lurch in crucial moments, 
nevertheless encouraged and supported them at other times 
as an outpost of Slavdom in the Balkans and as an asset in 
a future war with Austria Desiring peace, but fearing the 
power and criticism of the Russian Pan-Slavs and mili- 
tarists, M Sazonov was anxious to fulfil Russia’s “historic 
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mission ” Observing Izvolski’s fajliires to open the Straits 
by peaceful diplomatic means and his ov n failure to coerce 
Germany mto an mstant modification of General Liman s 
command at Constantinople, owing m each case chiefly to 
Sir Edward Giey’s attitude, the Russian Foieign Minister 
came to the conclusion that he could succeed m his Balkan 
auns only as a result of “European complications ” While 
Izvolski had attempted the more modest task of merely 
openmg the Stiaits to Russian warships, Sazonov wanted to 
achieve tlie wudei Pan-Slav “historic mission” of obtaining 
possession of the Straits and controlling Constantinople It 
was because the Lmian von Sanders Mission seemed to 
lessen the hkeliliood of this that Sazonov w as so alairaed by 
it Hence his proposal of “measures of compulsion” to force 
Turkey to abandon it, these, how^ever, w'ere not put mto 
effect, owing to Germany’s timely concessions and M 
Kokovtsev’s restraining influence Hence also Sazonov’s 
contemplation of a landing force to seize the Straits, which 
the military experts declaied was impracticable at the mo- 
ment but should be prepaied for in case of European com- 
plications m the future Durmg the spring of 1914, to- 
gether wnth M Izvolski and President Poincare, he wmiked 
to tighten the bonds wnth England by negotiations for an 
Anglo-Russian Naval Convention, m order that, wdien the 
“inevitable” war broke out, the sohdaiity of the Triple 
Entente should be more perfect than on formei occasions 
Consequently, if a new crisis aiose, Germany and Austiia 
would have to yield — or fight a war m wdiich the superior 
forces would be on the side of the Triple Entente In July, 
1914, with the restraining hand of Kokovtsev removed, 
Sazonov believed that this Entente solidarity w’as virtually 
assured, when the murder of the Archduke and the Austrian 
ultimatum caused the “European complications” by means 
of whicn he calculated that Russia could finally achieve her 
“histone mission ” 
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Turkey and the Balkan States were in unstable equilib- 
rium An inherent opposition of interests necessarily caused 
persistent enmity between Greece and Turkey, between 
Tuikey and Russia, and between Austria and Serbia But 
Bulgaiia and Rumania were pursuing opportunist policies, 
and w ere ready to side with whichever group of the Great 
Powers seemed likely to prove the stronger and offer the 
greatest gams No Power ever wants to yield on a matter 
of prestige, but this Balkan situation made an additional 
reason why neither France, Russia, Germany nor Austria 
was at first willing to yield m the Austro-Serbian conflict 
of Juljq 1914 — it might have a determining effect on the 
policy of Bulgaria and Rumania For several years it had 
been recognized that a strong Balkan bloc would have an 
influence m a general European war almost equal to that of 
a Great Power Hence, m the spring of 1914, Russia was 
seeking to win Rumania and build up such a bloc includ- 
ing Serbia and Greece, while Austria m turn was preparing 
to form a counter-bloc with Bulgaria and Turkey Such 
was the situation when the shots at Sarajevo precipitated 
the Austro-Serbian conflict and caused a crisis mvolving 
the prestige and power of the Triple Alhance and Triple 
Entente 

The writer of these lines does nor believe that the World 
War was “inevitable ” But he is quite ready to admit that, 
of all the major conflicts of interest which have been alleged 
as making it “inevitable,” the Balkan problems were those 
most nearly mcapable of a peaceful solution. 
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FIFTH TREATY OF THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE 

BETWEEN AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, THE GERMAN 
EMPIRE, AND ITALY 

Vienna, December 5, 1912 * 

Theih Majesties the Emperor of Austria, King of Bohemia, 
etc , and Apostolic King of Hungary, the Emperor of Germany, 
King of Prussia, and King of Italy, firmly resolved to assure 
to Their States the continuation of the benefits •which the main- 
tenance of the Triple Alliance guarantees to them, from the 
political point of view as well as from the monarchical and social 
point of view, and wishing with this object to prolong the dura- 
tion of this Alliance, concluded on May 20, 1882, renewed a first 
time by the Treaties of February 20, 1887, a second time by 
the Treaty of May 6, 1891, and a third time by the Treaty of 
June 28, 1902, have agreed upon the following Articles 

Article I The High Contracting Parties mutually promise 
peace and friendship, and will enter into no alliance or engage- 
ment directed against any one of their States 

They engage to proceed to an exchange of ideas on political 
and economic questions of a general nature which may arise, 
and they further piomise one another mutual support within 
the limits of their own interests 

Article II In case Italy, without direct provocation on her 
part, should be attacked by France for any reason whatsoever, 
the two other Contracting Parties shall be bound to lend help 
and assistance with all their forces to the Party attacked 
* Pribram, I, p 101 (Amer ed I, p 245) 
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Tins same obligation shall devolve upon Italy in case of 
any aggiession without direct provocation by France against 
Geimanv 

Article III If one, oi two, of the High Contracting Parties, 
without direct pi evocation on their part, should chance to be 
attacked and to be engaged in a war with two or moie Great 
Povers nonsignatory to the present Treaty, the casics foederis 
will aiise simultaneously for all the High Conti acting Parties 
Article IV In case a Great Power nonsignatory to the 
present Treaty should thi eaten the secuiity of the states of one 
of the High Contracting Paities, and the threatened Party should 
find itself foiced on that account to make war against it, the 
two others bind themselves to observe tovaids their Ally a 
benevolent neutrality Each of them reserves to itself, in this 
case, the light to take pait in the war, if it should see fit, to 
make common cause with its Ally 

Article V If the peace of one of the High Contracting 
Parties should chance to be thieatened under the circumstances 
foreseen by the preceding Articles, the High Contracting Parties 
shall take counsel together m ample time as to the military’- 
measures to be taken with a view to eventual cooperation 

They engage, henceforth, in all cases of common participa- 
tion in a war, to conclude neither armistice, noi peace, nor 
treat}'’, except by common agreement among themselves 

Article AT Geimany and Italy, having in mind only the 
maintenance, so far as possible, of the territorial status quo in 
the Client, engage to use their influence to forestall on the Otto- 
man coasts and islands in the Adiiatic and the Aegean Seas any 
teriitoiial modification vliich might be injuiious to one or the 
other of the Powers signatory to the piesent Treaty To this 
end, they will communicate to one anothei all information of a 
nature to enlighten each other mutually concerning their own 
dispositions, as well as those of other Powers 

Article VII Austria-Hungary and Italy, having in mind 
only the maintenance, so far as possible, of the territorial status 
quo in the Orient, engage to use their influence to forestall any 
territorial modification which might be injurious to one or the 
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other of tlic Po^\cis signatorj' to the piesent Tre'>ty To this 
end, they shall comniiinicatc to one another all information of 
a nature to enlighten each other nuitually concerning their o'wn 
dispositions, as ■nell as tho=c of other Powers Ilowexei, if, in 
the course of events, the maintenance of the status quo in the 
regions of the Balkans or of the Ottoman coasts and islands in 
the Adriatic and in the Aegean Sea should become impossible, 
and if, whether in consequence of the action of a thud Power 
or otherwise, Austria-Hungary oi Italy should find theinsehes 
under the necessity of modifjing it by a tenipoiaiy or perma- 
nent occupation on their part, this occupation shall take place 
only after a pieviou=: agi cement between the two Powers, based 
upon the principle of a rccipiocal compensation foi every advan- 
tage, territorial or other, which each of them might obtain be- 
yond the prc'^ent status quo, and gning satisfaction to the 
interests and w ell founded claims of the tw o Parties 

AnTicLn VIII The stipulations of Articles VI and VII shall 
apply in no w'ay to the Egj’ptian question, w ith regard to which 
the High Contracting Parties plese^^e respectively their freedom 
of action, regard being alwajs paid to the principles upon wdiich 
the present Tieaty rests 

Article IX German}' and Italy engage to e\crt themselves 
for the maintenance of the tciritorial status quo in the North 
African regions on the Mediterranean, to wit, C)renaica, 
Tnpolitania, and Tunisia The Rcpiesentatives of the two 
Powers in these regions shall be instructed to put themselves 
into the closest intimacy of mutual communication and assis- 
tance 

If unfortunately, as a result of a mature examination of the 
situation, Germany and Italy should both recognize that the 
maintenance of the status quo has become impossible, Germany 
engages, after a formal and previous agreement, to support Italy 
in any action in the form of occupation or other taking of 
guaranty which the latter should undertake m these same regions 
with a view to an inteiest of equilibrium and of legitimate 
compensation 

It IS understood that in such an eventuality the two Powers 
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would seek to place themselves likewise in agreement with 
England 

Article X If it were to happen that France should make 
a move to extend her occupation, or even her protectorate or her 
sovereignty, under any form whatsoever, in the North African 
territories, and that in consequence thereof, Italy, in order to 
safeguard her position in the Mediterranean, should feel that she 
must herself undertake action in the said North African terri- 
tories, or e^en have recourse to extreme measures in Fiench 
territory in Europe, the state of war which would thereby ensue 
between Italy and France would constitute vpso jacto, on the 
demand of Italy, and at the common charge of Germany and 
Italy, the casus foedens foreseen by Articles II and V of the 
piesent Treaty, as if such an eventuality were expressly con- 
templated therein 

Article XI If the fortunes of any war undertaken in com- 
mon against France by the two Powers should lead Italy to 
seek for territorial guaianties with respect to France for the 
secuiity of the frontiers of the Kingdom and of her maritime 
position, as well as with a view to stability and to peace, Ger- 
many will present no obstacle thereto, and, if need be, and in a 
measure compatible with circumstances, will apply herself to 
facilitating the means of attaining such a purpose 

Article XII The High Conti acting Paities mutually prom- 
ise secrecy as to the contents of the present Tieaty 

Article XIII The Signatory Povers reserve the right of 
subsequently introducing, in the form of a Protocol and of a 
common agieement, the modifications of which the utility should 
be demonstrated by ciicumstances 

Article XIV The present Tieaty shall remain in force for 
the space of six years, dating fiom the expiration of the Tieaty 
now m force, but if it has not been denounced one year in ad- 
vance by one or another of the High Contracting Parties, it 
shall remain in foice for the same duration of six more years 
Article XV The ratifications of the present Treaty shall 
be exchanged at Vienna within a period of a fortnight, or sooner 
if may be 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have 
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Signed the present Trcitj and ln\c affixed thcicto the =cal of 
then aims 

Done at Vienna, in tiiphc.itc, the fiftli da}" of the month of 
Decerabei, one thousand nine hundred and t\\chc 


L S 

Bcrchtold 

L S 

von Tschiischky 

L.S 

Avarna 




SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 

I, 3, note 3 Mr Gooch’s Recent Revelations of European Diplomacy 
(London, 1927), are brought nearly up to date by supplementary volumes 
(London, 1928, 1929) 

I, 23 Ex-President Poincare’s extraordinary capacity for histoncal 
ivorL in addition to all his political activities, and his readiness to replv to 
his critics, IS illustrated in a little book Les Responsabihtes de la Guerre 
Qualorze Questions par Rene Genn, Quatorzo Reponses par Raymond. 
Poincare (Pans, 1930) M Germ propounded fourteen shrevd questions 
to M Poincare, begging him to answer them, and promising that, if he did 
so, he, Germ, would refrain from making any counter-replies M Poincare 
accepted the challenge, and set forth his fourteen answers in some one 
hundred and fifty pages Though he contributes a little new information, 
his material is for the most part drawn from his already published memoirs 
The weak points m his answers have been thoroughly dissected by G von 
■Jagow, G Fran+z, A von Wegerer, and M Montgelas, in KSF, VIII, 
t)01-665, 70S-720, July, August 1930 Cf also the criticism Poincare by 
A Bach, Poincare und dcr Knegsausbruch, 1914 (Berlin, 1929; , and the 
volume of Dc-martial quoted above, p 6 

I, 47-49 During the past two 3 ears man 3 ' writers har e become increas- 
ingly aware of the importance of the influence of the Press as one of the 
causes of the World War, and have devoted monographs to i anous aspects 
I of the subject Among the most important of these may be noted G 
Arbouin, Des Nations d'apres leurs Joumaux Petit Essai de Psycliologie 
de la Presse (Pans, 1917) , I Grunmg, Die russische offentliche Meinung 
und ihre Stellung zu den Grossmachten 1S78-1914 (Berlin, 1919) , R 
Ibbeken, Das aussenpolitische Problem Staat und Wirlschajt m der 
deutschen Reichspolitik 1880-1914 (Schleswig, 1928), “Irenaus” (pseud 
August Stem), Es War Alles Ganz Anders (2nd ed, Frankfurt, 1922), A 
Jux, Der Krtegsschrecken des Fruhjahrs 1914 m der europaischen Presse 
(Berlin, 1929) , S M von Propper, TFas nicht in die Zeitung Lam Enn- 
nerungen des Chefredakteurs der "Btrschewyja Wedomosti” (Frankfurt, 
■’1)29) , C Schoen, Der “Vorwarts” und die Knegserklarung (Berlin, 1929) , 

Zimmermann, Die Enghsche Presse zum Ausbruch des Weltknegcs 
(Charlottenburg, 1928) , and m general, 0 Groth, Die Zeitung (3 vols , 
Manheim, 1927-30), especially, II, 192-236 See also the present writer’s 
brief account of the pre-war British and German Press m his renew of 
the sixth volume of the British Documents in Current History, Oct 1930 

I, 80, note 37 See also Itahcus, Italiens Dreibundpolitik, 1870-1806 
(Munich, 1928), the early pages of W L Langer’s excellent anabasis of 
the general European situation after 1878, The Franco-Russian Alliance 
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(Cambridge, 1929), -with an extensive bibliography, the thoughtful survey 
of B Molden, “Das deutsch-osterreichische Bundnis und der gi ossdeutsche 
Gedanke,” in KSF, VIII, 312-323, April 1930, and L D Steefel’s leview 
of recent Bismarck literature in the Journal of Modem History, II, 74-95, 
March 1930 

I, 123, note 36 Later on, to be sure, after England had become the 
friend of France, the English Foreign Office was inclined to accept the 
Fiench assertion that the initiative in the discussions for intervention in 
the Boer War had come from Germany and not from Russia, BD, III, 
411-12, 425-6, 432-3, 436-7, and especially VI, 204-6 

I, 129-141 On the negotiations for an Anglo-German alliance at the 
turn of the century, see Lord Newton, Lord Lansdowne, A Biogiaphy 
(N Y and London, 1929), ch vi, who concludes that “The failure of the 
negotiations in 1901 may be descnbed as a tuming-pomt in the history of 
the world, and will doubtless, provide a subject of endless speculation as 
to what would have occurred had they ended favorably, but one thing 
IS certain, and that is that William II would have been almost intolerable 
as an ally” (p 208), Willy Becker, Fursi Bulow und England (Greifswald, 
1929'), who la 3 ^s the blame for failure on Bulow and Holstein (cf the re- 
view bj W Frauendienst in KSF, VIII, 532-9, June 1930), G Ritter, 
Die Legende von der verschmahten engbschen Freundschaft (Freiburg, 
1929), the review of both Memecke and Ritter by 0 Becker, in the 
Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1929, Heft 19, p 903 ff , and the article of G 
Roloff, “Die Bundnisverhandlungen zwischen Deutschland und England, 
1898-1901,” in KSF, VII, 1167-1222, Dec, 1929 

I, 152-192 On the Anglo-Fiench Entente of 1904 and the First 
Morocco Crisis of 1905-06, the full documents from the British side are 
given in BH , II and III, “The Anglo-Japanese Alliance and the Franco- 
British Entente” and “The Testing of the Entente, 1904-06 (London, 
1927-28) Excellent accounts are to be found in Loid Newton’s Lord 
Lansdowne (N Y and London, 1929), chs x, xiv, and p 488, in Mr 
Harold Nicolson’s hfe of his father. Lord CamocL (London, 1930), chs 
VI, vii, and especiallj' in the detailed and scholarly volume of Mr Eugene 
N Anderson, The First Moroccan Crisis, 1904-1906 (Chicago, 1930) 

I, 181 For an interesting account of the Dogger Bank Affair, by 
one who was behind the scenes and perceived Delcasse’s effort to turn 
the affair into a stepping-stone for an Anglo-French-Russian Triple En- 
tente, see Baron Taube, La Politique Russe dfavant-Guerre (Pans, 1928), 
pp 1-43 , and for the documents on the British side of the affair, B D , 
IV, 5-41 

I, 209 f What IS said at this point of Sir Edward Grey’s reasons for 
failing to consult and infonn the Cabinet concerning the Anglo-French 
military “conversations” and for his prefemng them to any other more 
definite or written agreement seems to be confirmed by an interesting 
Memorandum of a Permanent Under-Secretaiy, Sir T H Sandeison In 
a Memorandum of Feb 2, 1906, giMng a summary of a conversation 
which he had just had with M Paul Gambon concerning the Grey-Cambon 
“conversations,” Sanderson said unofficially and privately to Gambon 
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In the first place, m the course of cxpcncnce, ^^hl^n a prrlt\ 
long one, I knew of no instance of am =''crct Agreement In the BntisK 
Gm ernment nluch pledged them further th in tint if a certain polici agreed 
upon nith another Poner U( re m am iiaj men iced, the tno Powers ‘should 
consult as to the cour-c to b^' ( iki n Th it I thought w is the limit to which 
the Goi ernment could properh bind itself without in some waj mikmg 
Parliament aware of the obligations that it was incurring 

Secondlj, it was a m"Mm which had been impressed upon me bv 
several statesmen of great eminent e that it was not wise to bring before 
a Cabinet tlic question of i course to be pursued in Inpothctical cases 
which liad not amen A discimion on the ‘nibjcct imariabh gate rise to 
diiergences of opinion on questions of principle, whereas m a concrete 
case unanimitj would sen likeh bo secured [ Vnd Grp^ here noted on the 
marpn “I am glad this point was so well pointed out to M Cambon "] 
RI Cambon obsened that this aiew wras a pcrfccU} just one 

Thirdly, I told him that I thouglit that if the Cabinet were to give a 
pledge which would morallj bind the countri to go to war in certain cir- 
cumstances, and were not to mention this pledge to Parliament, and if at 
the e\piration of some months the countra suddenh found itself pledged to 
war in consequence of this assurance, the case would be one which would 
justify impeachment, and which might c\cn result in tint course unless at 
the time the feeling of the countrj were a ora strongl> in faaor of the 
tourse to which the Goa ernment was pledged (B U , III, 1S4 f ) 

I, 213 The Anglo-Belgian mihlarj cona ersations began on Jan IS, 
1906, upon instructions from General Gnerson, between the English Mili- 
tary Attache, Col Barnardiston, and the Belgian Chief of Staff, General 
Ducame Tlicj' had the express sanction of the Foreign Ministers of both 
countries, as well as of the military authorities They quickly led to an 
agreement for the landing of 100,000 Bntish troops on the continent for 
the defense of Belgium (c/ BX) , III, 1S6-203, and Carl Hosse, Die enghsch- 
belgischcn Aufmarschplanc gegen Deutschland vor dem WcUhneg, Vienna, 
1930, Hosse pnnts for the first time interesting details of the technical 
railway schedules worked out for the Bnlish, he uses photographs of Bel- 
gian documents which were taken by the Germans dunng the war, but re- 
stored after the Treaty of Versailles) General Wilson, who succeeded 
General Grierson as Chief of Military Operations in August, 1910, arranged 
•with Belgium and France for the rapid transport of 160,000 British, who 
•were to take a position on the French left wing In 1912 there were some 
doubts for a while about Belgium’s readmess to cooperate with tlie French 
and British (c/ DDF, 3e Sene, I, No 522), and the British Foreign 
Oflnee, in spite of its obligation to obsenm Belgian neutrality, appears to 
have considered the question of marching Bntisli troops into the little 
country, without imitation and e\en against Belgium’s consent, “in order 
to meet the approach of German troops on the other side” (Harold Nicol- 
son. Lord Camocl, London, 1930, p 399) In 1913 Belgium increased her 
army and was again ready to enter into close military relations with the 
French and British at the outbreak of the war For a good summary of 
the Anglo-Belgian military conversations, see A Bach, “Die ‘conventions 
anglo-belges’ im Lichte neuer Dokumente,” m KBF, VIII, 547-560, Jime, 
1930 
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I, 214-222 The negotiations for the Anglo-Russian Entente of 1907 
can now be follo^^ed in great detail in the fourth volume of the 
British DocumeniSj “The Anglo-Russian Rapprochment, 1903-7” (London, 
1929) From them it appears that as early as November, 1903, King 
Edward had “spoken verj’’ earnestly” to Count Benckendorff, the Russian 
Ambassador, during the latter’s visit to Windsor, “His Majesty expressing 
his desire that an attempt should be made to establish a better understand- 
ing between the two Governments” (B D , IV, 186) For King Edward’s 
comersation with Izvolski on the same subject at Copenhagen in Apnl, 
1904, see ibid , p 188 ff The impression mentioned by the present writer 
(I, 218, note 210), that the bridging of the gulf between Russia and England 
was owing apparentL^ more to the eagerness and pressure of the British, 
rather than the Russian, Foreign Office, is amply confirmed in the recent 
British documents (cf BD, IV, 183, 188, 195 ff, 232, 237, 400, 410 ff) 
A delightful and authoritative account of the long negotiations which led 
to w hat came to be known as the “Triple Entente” is to be found in Mr 
Harold Nicolson’s Lord Carnoch (London, 1930), chs viii, i\, he notes (p 
308) that his father. Sir Arthur Nicolson, who conducted the negotiations 
in St Petersburg, was requested by Sir Edward Grey to discontinue his 
habit of using “in official telegrams and despatches the expression ‘triple 
entente’ when referring to the joint action of England, France and Russia 
The expression is one wdiich is no doubt com enient, but if it appeared 
m a Pailiamentary Bluebook it would be assumed to have some special 
official meaning and might provoke inconvenient comment or inquiry ” 

I, 229 The British Government’s sudden change of attitude in Apnl, 
1903, in refusing to participate m the construction of the Bagdad Railway, 
IS ascribed by Willy Becker, Furst Bvlow und England (Greifswald, 1929), 
to Lansdoivne’s new policy of an entente with France But the matenal 
in the British documents, private information m my possession, and 
Lord New'ton’s Lord Lansdovme (N Y and London, 1929), p 253 f, seem 
to confirm my statement that it w'as the outcry m the British Press and 
Parliament which caused the British Government, against Landowne’s own 
better judgment, to make the volte-face and to refuse British participation 
Possibly also underground Russian influences were at work against British 
participation, for Russia worked persistently to block or delay the con- 
struction of the Bagdad Railway 

I, 230-232 For the details of later British obstraction to the building 
of the Bagdad Railway during the j’-ears 1905-10, so long as Germany 
did not consent to Grey’s conditions that the negotiations must be 
a quatre (that is, include also England’s friends, Russia and France) and 
that Turkey ought not to be burdened with further kilometric guarantees, 
see the documents in B D , VI, 91-105, 325-433 The British insistence on 
negotiations a quatre was partly owing to the expectation of being able 
to get a better bargain from Germany, and partly out of political defer- 
ence to Russia, but Russia showed small gratitude for tins deference when 
she made a separate bargain without England m the Potsdam Agreements 
Besides preventing the Germans from getting Turkish money for the con- 
struction of the Bagdad Railway bv refusing British consent to an in- 
crease of the Turkish customs, (cf BJ), V, 168 ff, 199, 208 f, 502, and 
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\T, 325-433 pa’^sim), other British suggestions for thwarting the Germans 
were n\al railwajs an Anglo-Russi-'n line from the Persian Gulf througli 
Persia toward Russii, winch “would completelj crowd out the Bagdad 
Railwa} ” and "reduce it to a pureh local railway” (BD , M, 3")9' , and a 
British line from Bagdad and the Per=i'’n Gulf bj way of the Euphrates 
Valley to Damascus and the Mediterranean, a concession lor this was 
demanded from Turkej (ihnf , 371 G ) 

I, 237, note 20 For Bntish fears and suspicions in regard to the Ger- 
man nayy in 1907 and 190S, yyith mmmanci ol the German Press, and 
y\ith long reports from the Bntish Nayal Vttache in Berlin concerning 
the German nayj, cce the full details now aiailablc in BD VI, 1-226 
A brief renew of these documents, so far as concerns the mischie\ous 
influence of the German and British Press, may bo found m the present 
writer’s aiticle in Current Ilttlory for Oct , 1930 

Manj English ofTicials c\ on belioycd that Germany was secretly making 
plans for the mwasion of England One of the most suspicious of these 
oflicials was Sir Ejre Crowe As Senior Clerk in the Foreign Office it 
fell to him to wnte the first long comments on the despatches as thej came 
m from Germany’s diplomatic represent atnes abroad Ineyitably his hos- 
tile dissection of the reports from Germanj greatlj influenced Sir Edward 
Grej' and the other officials who neat read them, and yvho generally 
endorsed with bnef comments Crowe’s long criticisms Crowe, whose 
mother and yvifc were both German, appears to hnie been accepted as an 
infallible authontj on Germany But unfortunately he was prone to accept 
baseless gossip as gospel truth For instance, he cites in 190S three alleged 
circumstances as ey idenco that Germany yvas making plans for the iny asion 
of England (1) “So great an authontj as Moltkc regarded the iny asion 
of England as practicable It is certain that the Great General Staff at 
Berlin is of the same opinion ” (2) “It is onlj 2 or 3 years ago [m reality 
seven years earlier, in 1901] that Baron yon Edelsheim then a captain of 
that Staff published, with the aiithonzation of his chief, a pamphlet deal- 
ing in detail with the measuies to be taken for that purpose ” (3) “Some 
2 or 3 j ears ago, I think, the Emperor with his o\yai hand made a number 
of blue pencil corrections or alterations m the designs of 2 new liners 
[of the Hamburg-American Line], then about to be built, because His 
Majesty maintained tliat the designs as submitted to him would not permit 
of these ships taking their allotted part in the transport of 2 dnosions to 
England” (BD, VI, 117) The statements in regard to Moltke, the 
General Staff, and the Emperor are untrue, and Edelsheim yvas dismissed 
from the General Staff because he had published his pamphlet mthont the 
approval of his chief, General von Scldieffen, and because the views e\- 
pressed in it were in contradiction with those of the General Staff Some- 
thing has been said above of the malign influence of Herr von Holstein 
in the Wilhelmstrasse, that of Sir Eyre Crowe m Downing Street deserves 
further attention 

I, 256-264 For the impressions of Sir Edward Goschen, the Bntish 
Ambassador in Berlin, in regard to Bulow’s resignation, and in regard to 
his successor, Bethmann-Hollweg, and Kiderlen-Wachter, see B D , VI, 276 ff 
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I, 291 The close relations between the English and French military 
authorities during the Agadn Ciisis are reflected in the confidential report 
of Aug 24, 1911, of the Biitish Military Attache in Pans, Colonel Fair- 
holmo, of Ins con\ crsation with General Joffre 

General Joffre said that he and his Staff have been, and still are hard 
at work settling the details of their plans of campaign, winch, he stated, 
will be read's in e\er 3 '' particular m a few da 3 ''s’ time 

The General went on to discuss the strategical problem 
The one unknown factor is whether the Germans mean to come through 
Belgium or not “I wish I knew that,” he observed, “and I wish I Icnew 
that they intend doing so , it ivould be better for us ” 

The nev Chief attaches the very greatest impoitance to the co-opera- 
tion of a British expeditionaiy force, which concentrating somewhere 
between Douai and Cambrai, and falling on the rignt flank of the German 
adi ance, might produce great, and even decisive, results But it wmuld 
ha\e to be sent early in the day, its mtervention, for instance, on the 18th 
daj' of the French mobilization, might not prove a bit too soon 

“In any case,” he said, “Germany must pour a large force into Alsace- 
Lorraine, as, if they allowed us to gam a footing there, the populations 
of both provinces would rise This we hnow jor ccrLccin And then eveiy 
possible difficulty would be created for their tiansport, etc” 

I gathered that, if the Geimans should advance in force via Belgium, 
the French plan would be to hold them in check on that flank, and to 
attack V igorously on Alsace and Lorraine 

On my mentioning Italj’’, the General said very positively, “Italy will 
make no move Her interests lie on our side, not on that of Germany 
and Austria ” (BU , VI, 043 f ) 

Harold Nicolson, m the life of his father {Lord. CarnocL, p 346 ff ) 
indicates that British preparations for war in the late summer of 1911 
were far more advanced than was lealized by British public opinion, and 
that the state of “war preparedness” was not relaxed until September 22, 
on receipt of news from Berlin that Kiderlen-Wachter was weakenmg 

I, 293-299 For English comments on the Daily Telegraph affair, see 
B JD , VI, 201-226 , and for the English side of the long but futile negotia- 
tions for some kind of an agreement to lessen the growing tension over 
Anglo-German naval rivalry during the v'ears 1909-12, ihid , 227-324, 434- 
665 The official attitude of the members of the Biitish Foreign Office 
on them may be well summed up in their “Minutes” on a telegram 
from Sir Edward Goschen, the Bntish Ambassador in Berlm, to Sir Edward 
Grey on May 9, 1911 {.ibid, 622 f) 

MINUTES 

The German government now at last confess what we suspected from 
the outset to be the case they have definiteb'- withdrawn from their 
promise to submit proposals for a reduction of armaments, on the ground 
that the 3 ’' consider any such scheme impossible In view of the repeated 
public utterances of high German officials, including successive Chancellors, 
and of the Emperor himseif, it is clear that they nev'^er did believe that they 
could put forwaid such proposals Their statement to the contrary was 
used, as was pointed out here at the time for the purpose of leading H[is] 
Mfajesty’s] Gfovemment] on to the conclusion of a general Anglo-German 
agreement, such as they knew Great Britain was unwilling even to discuss 
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They ha-( e gone some copsidcriblo iraj in gaming their point Thea haa e 
induced H[is] M[ajestj’s] G[oatmment] m the first instinee to ibmdon 
their original attitude aahich a as that no discussion oi a reduction of 
armaments aaas of ana use if the caisting German nia il proirramme a\a° 
to be earned out m its intesnta The Chmccllor on the contrarj caplaincd 
that anj negotiation aaould ha c to siait from the bi'-i® of the actual 
completion of that programme Wo abandoned our position, and con- 
tinued the discussion 

Germana’’ insisted that before a naaal understanding could be thought 
of, there must be a general ‘Vnglo-Gcrm in agreement of a political nature 
aahich aaouid preclude the po-'ibilita of aaar bctaaccn the tavo countiies in 
ana circumstances The essential feature of such an agreement aaas tint 
not onlj aaould the tavo countries refrain from cae’- attacking the othci 
but they avould undertake each to remain neutral in anj aaar in avhich 
the other aaas engaged fhe object of this clearlj- is to alloaa Germana 
to deal aaith other Poaaers, such as France and Russia, aa thout any tear 
of British intcraention 

With tile a icaa of assuring the success of tins negotiation, the German 
goaemment, being alaaaj-s farsidited in these matters, liaae for a con- 
siderable time carefully laid their plans for leading H[is] Mfajcstj’s] 
Gfoaernment] further on m the came road The means emplojed haae 
been those placed at their disposal ba the organization of their press 
bureau, the direct and indirect influence thej caercisc oaer the British 
press, and personal connection, through the Berlin Foreign Office, and 
tlirough the German ambassador in London, vaath the leaders of the so- 
called “pacifist” propaginda in this countra Bv these means the German 
goa[cmmcn]t haae encoiingcd, if not created, oaei here an agitation — to 
avhich nothing in practice corresponds m Gerraanj — m faaour of an Anglo- 
German understanding as such, of the e\act purport of avhich its promoters 
and supporters haa e not the sliadoanest notion 

Finally, in order to put still further pressure on H[is] Mfajesty’s] 
Gfoaemment], thea haae so plaacd their cards that, if the negotiations 
come to nothing, tliej aaill be able to saa', — and thej aaill saj’’ it loudly 
and haa o it re-echoed throughout Europe — that it is all the fault of H[is] 
Mfajesty’s] Gfoaemment] 

We aie fast drifting back into the position avhich aaas summanzed in 
the memoiandum of Janfuaiy] 1st, 1907 [Cf BD, III, 397-‘120, App A] 
Now again, as on foimer occasions, the Geianan govfemmcnlt after a 
period of much unfriendliness on their part, come to avoo us aaith assurances 
that if aa'e will only do aahat they aaish, it aaill lead to peace, the end of ah 
friction, and the definite establishment of Anglo-German fiiendship This 
time, if ave fall into the same tiap, the consequences aaill be still more 
senous than before Wo shall haa'e to reckon not onlv aaith renewed 
German unfriendliness, and furthei Geiman demands, passed ba' the added 
weight of a strengthened Germanj', but ave run the imminent risk of prac- 
tically breaking up the enlcnle aaith France and Russia 

E A Cfrowe, Senior Clerk, Foreign Office] 

The “tempo of construction” pioposal has turned out as shadowj' as 
Was expected 

Whatever unfavourable comment our failure to conclude an Agreement 
may expose us to, an agieement which leaves the naval question unsettled 
would, I believe, command still less support 

W Lfangley, Assistant Under-Secretary of State] 

Sir Eyre Crowe’s minute is an admirable summarv of what has passed 
and merits the most careful consideration I entirely agree wnth his auews 
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and am also of Ins opmson that the object of the German GovEen^menlt 
IS to lay on one side the na\al agreement and lead us into “a general un- 
derstanding ” lYe h.n e hitherto resisted, and rightly resisted, going further 
with Geimany as regards an understanding than we have done with. France 
and Russia I trust that w'e shall firmly maintain this attitude . A 
N[icoison, Permanent under-Secretarj’- of State] 

It would be well to have the papers put together, which give the history 
of the question and will bring out the points of Sir E Crowe’s minute I 
remember one occasion on which Count Mettemich reproached us because 
the Prime Minister had stated in Parliament that there could be no ques- 
tion of Germany altering her naval law and had thereby ignored the offer 
to reduce the “tempo ” I am sure I lecorded this conversation and it 
should be included in the collection of papers [Cf B D , 496-7] 

The last decision of the Gov[emmen]t was that an agi cement under 
which Germany undertook not to increase her naval programme might be 
worth consideration From the point of view of na\al expenditure the 
German reply is most unsatisfactory On the other hand the last para- 
graph apparently makes it easier for us to avoid being entangled in separate 
political negotiations W’lth Germany to which other Powers are not parties 
We must wait for the full text, which I will circulate to the Cabinet 
when received 

E G[rey, Secretaiy of State] 

I, 299-312 On the Haldane Mission itself, see BX) , VI, 666-761 The 
“Minutes” quoted above help to explain why it was foredoomed to 
failure 

I, 317-8 Volume VII of Bnltsh Documents, which will deal with 
Anglo-French relations during the Agadir Crisis and the Haldane Mission, 
has not yet (June, 1930) been published But Volume VI, covering Anglo- 
German naval and political negotiations from 1907 to 1912, confirms my 
view of the dubiousness of Iziolski’s allegation that Poincare’s mteuention 
prevented the success of the Haldane Mission Long before Poincare 
became Pnme Minister, it is perfectly clear from numerous letters and 
“Minutes” that Gre 3 ", Nicolson, and (Ilrowe w'ere determined to make no 
“political understanding” or neutrahtj’’ agreement with Germany which 
would in any way limit England’s freedom to aid France As Sir Arthui 
Nicolson wrote to Lord Hardinge on April 19, 1911 

I sincerely hope that we shall keep clear of any understanding which 
would tie our hands m any waj', or which would in the slightest degree 
affect our understanding with France and Russia I hope that our Gov- 
ernment now fully realize that the aim of Geimanj' in these negotiations 
IS to smash up, as far as she is able to do, the Tuple Entente and that 
her chief object is to isolate France as much as possible (BD, VI, 621) 
After the failure of the Haldane Mission, Nicolson wrote to Goschen 
“I need hardly tell you that I feel great relief at the idea that the Foimula 
question is in process of interment, it has alwa 5 ’^s been my dream to be 
on cordial relations with Germanj’- without any definite political under- 
standing, and if, as I hope, the recent conversations have that result no 
one will be more pleased than I” (BD, VI, 750) And Grey summed 
up the Foreign Office view tersely to Nicolson “Althougli we cannot bind 
ourselves under all circumstances to go to war with France against Ger- 
many, we shall also certainly not bind ourselves to Germany not to assist 
France” (BD , VI, 751) 
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Although Grey was meticulous m keeping the French fullj informed 
of all the negotiations, the French were nevertheless a little nervous (c/ 
PT) , VI, 664, 669' f, 6i5, 68/ f, 690 f, 726 £f) This nervousness of the 
French naturally confirmed Grev in his determination not to make any 
agreement with Germany which might increase French nervousness 

I, 319-20 Mr Harold Nicolson, m the recent life of his father, draws 
a very interesting contrast between the attitude of Sir Arthur Nicolson 
and that of Sir Edward Grev in regard to the Entente with France {Lord 
Camock, p 330 ff , cj also BJ3 , VI, 739, 747-751) He says 

He [Sir Arthur Nicolson] desired, above all, that the sohdanty of the 
Triple Entente should be patent and proclaimed He regarded the exist- 
ing arrangements with France and Russia as possessing Si the disadvan- 
tages, and none of the benefits, of an alliance He feared that the Ententes 
were sufficiently binding to encourage people m St Petersburg and Pans, 
but not sufficiently binding to discourage people m Berlin He considered 
that in this vital matter the indolent British indulgence in half-measures 
was not only dangerous but unfair Unfair to Germany imfair to France 
and Russia unfair, above all, to British public opinion He urged Sir 
Edward Grey, m season and out of season, to make it clear to the world 
exactly where we stood 

The Secretary of State, somewhat naturally, was annoyed by this 
persistence It is always irritating for a gentleman m a false position to 
be assured by other gentlemen that his position is false And from 1906 
onwards Sir Edward Grey’s position had been very illogical indeed His 
Ignorance of Continental psjchology had tempted him in the early days 
of his office to under-estimate the importance which would be attached 
abroad to “converaations” between General Staffs His expert knowledge 
of Ministerial and Parliamentary psychology convinced him, on the other 
hand, that, once these conversations had been taken seriously by the 
foreigners, the Cabinet would be extremely annoyed at not having been 
informed at the time In wishmg to come into the open, to show the 
solidarity and reliability of the Entente, Nicolson desired solely to avert 
a European war Whereas Grey’s apprehensions were disturbed by his 
simultaneous desire to avert a Parliamentary crisis 

I, 342, note 232 See also Graf Waldersee, “Von Deutschlands mili- 
tarpolitischen Beziehungen zu Italian,” m KSF, VII, 636-664, July, 1929 

I, 350 The reference to the myth of Germany’s overwhelming su- 
periority in numbers refers of course to the total forces available in 
Germany, and in France and Belgium at the beginmng of the war, and not 
to the forces actually present in northeast France and Belgium at the 
moment of the German invasion Germany had a great military advan- 
tage dunng the first weeks of the war owing to the fact that the French 
deployed their mam forces eastward between Mezieres and Belfort m- 
stead of northeast to stop a German sweep through Belgium, either 
because they did not feel sure that the Germans would come through 
Belgium rapidly, or because of diplomatic policy — the fear that a French 
deployment toward Belgium might look like a threat to Belgian neu- 
trality — or because of the political and strategic hope of occupying quickly 
Alsace and Lorraine and so being beali possidentes m the peace nego- 
tiations at the close of a short war 
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I, 357, note 6 On the assassination of King Alexander in 1902 see 
also D A Lonchareiicli, Jiigoslaviens Enlslclmng (Vienna, 1929), pp 
318-323, and, for (he hesitation of the Gieat Poweis as to whether ticy 
should show their abhoirence of the crime by withdraiMng their ministe's 
from Belgrade, BD, V, 121-148 

I, 360, note 9 For the details on Austna’s economic intimidawon 
of Serbia, “^ee BD , V, 118-167, and Joseph N Baemicithci, FragmenL’i of 
a PohUcal Diarxj, (edited and introduced by Joseph Bedlich, London 
1930), chs i-\, pa'-sim 

I, 367, note 20, 3G9, note 21 In connection with the negotiations 
for the Anglo-Russi in Agreement of 1907 the question of the Straits was 
several times mentioned (BD, TV, 254-5, 272, 279-284, 286-7, 289-291, 
293-6, 414) The apparent contradiction between the statements of Sir 
Edward Grc 3 and Izvolski on the one hand, and the contempoiaiy evudence 
cited m note 20 on the othei, is explained by the fact that, thougli the 
Straits were consideiabl}’’ discussed, they w'cre not made the subject of 
formal negotiations foi inclusion in the Agreement of 1907 On March 
15, 1907, Grej' said to Benckendorli, the Russian Ambassador in London 

“I had felt all through these negotiations that good lelations with 
Russia meant that our old policj’’ of closing the Straits against her, and 
thi owing our w'cight against her at anj conference of the Powers, must be 
abandoned It was this old polic}'' which, in mj opinion, had been the root 
of the difficulties between the two countiies for two gencmtions And, for 
us and Russia to settle our difficulties in Asia, and then to find ourselves 
aftei wards in opposition on some other impoitant matter, would be to undo 
the good which w'ould be done by the present negotiations as to Asiatic 
frontiers 

I felt, howev'or, that it w'ould be difficult for us to put anj thing con- 
cerning the Straits in the form of an engagement, and it would be nccessarj’- 
for me to speak to the Prime Minister before I could say anj^thing very 
definite" (B D , W, 280) 

Four dajs later, in waiting to Sir Arthur Nicolson at St Petersburg, 
Gre}’’ pointed out some of the difficulties in acceding to Russian desires 
about the Straits But Izv'olski appears to hav e ov erlooked the difficulties 
and to have jumped eageily at Grev’s statement that the old policy of 
closing the Straits against Russia would havm to be abandoned Nicolson 
reported a few days later 

“M Izvolski said that the conversation [reported fiom London] con- 
stituted to his mind a gioat evolution in the relations of the two countries, 
and that though the matter was one wdiich would hav e to be most carefully 
considered from all points of view, especiallj’" as to the method and moment 
of advancing further in the question, still he was highly gratified with tlie 
tone and tenor of your remarks I have rarely seen M Izvolski so 

contented and satisfied” (B D , 2S1-2) 

And two days later, in a private letter to Grey, Nicolson repeated 
“M Izvolski IS beaming with pleasure over the report which Poklewsky 
brought to him of your communication to Count Benckendorff in regard to 
the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles He quite grasped the sense of your 
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observations and will stud\ the question thorouehlv before making an 
overture, but the fact that the British Government are villing to discu'^s 
the question is, he considers, and as he e\pressed it, a gieat evolution in 
our lelations and a histoiical event” (BJD , W, 2S3-4) The importance of 
these conv eisations lies in the optimism with which Izvmlski felt encour- 
aged to proceed to the Buchlau negotiations (without informing England 
beforehand), and in the pessimistic despair with which he learned on 
visting England after Buchlau that Gre 3 ' refused after all to concede 
opening the Straits to Russian warships alone, according to Izvolski’s plan, 
as I have indicated on pp 3S0-1 

I, 368-378 The Buchlau Meeting, and the preliminaries lending up to 
it, can now be followed in great detail from the Austrian side in Oe-IJ A , 
I, 1-92 Baron Taube, p 1736, adds some light from the Russian side 
But precisely what was said cannot be exactly determined and probablj" 
never can be It had been agreed at Buchlau b 3 ’- Izvolski and Aelnenthal 
that Izvolski should make a memorandum of their conv ersations at 
Buchlau and submit it to ^ehrenthal Unfortunately Izv olski neglected 
to do this at once He had not even done it at the time of liis return to 
St Petersburg si\ weeks later at the end of October (Oe-UA, I, 90, 144, 
252) Bv’' this time, however, he had learned to his great sorrow that he 
would be unable, on account of Sir Edward Gre 3 ’’’s attitude and on account 
of domestic cnticism in Russia, to pocket lus expected share of the 
Buchlau bargain, his chagrin seems to have warped his recollection of 
w’hat was said at Buchlau Aehrenthal also drew up a memorandum of the 
Buchlau conversations (Oe-UA, I, 86-92), but it is not clear that it was 
strictly contemporar 3 

I, 378-406 On the long Bosnian Crisis of 1908-09 and its immediate 
consequences, see Oe-UA, I, 92-895, II, 1-285, BD, V, 366-815, and 
Harold Nicolson, Lord CamocL, chs x, \i, he points out (p 311 f) that 
it IS not true to say that Sir Arthur Nicolson was at the bottom of Izvol- 
ski ’s resistance And in fact we know that at the end of the crisis Izvolski 
suddenly capitulated without w'aitmg to hear his advice — much to Nicol- 
son’s regret (c/ B D , V, 736-7) Nicolson was also propeib’’ and shrewdly 
skeptical as to Izvolski’s account the Buchlau affair, on Jan 2, 1909, for 
instance, he wrote conhdentially to Gre 3 ’^ 

“At the time the preliminary explanations which M Izvolski gave me 
did not seem to me to be quite convincing and it may be that M 

Izvolski committed himself a little further than he is willing to admit 
His position on the question is a little tangled and hampered by vmnous 
secret arrangements which seem to be emerging piecemeal into publicity, 
concluded between Russia and Austria-Hungary, but it would create a 
painful impression here if it were believed that dunng M Jzvolski’s tenure 
of office, and after the Sanjak railway incident, pourparlers had taken place 
in respect to the incorporation of Bosnia and Herzegovma” (B D , V, 
547-8) 

I, 413-426 On Izvolski’s efforts to open the Straits m 1911, see the 
documents between Nov 4 and Dec 30, 1911, listed in DDF, 3me Sene, 
I, pp xxif 
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I, 439, note lo5 For English complaints of Hartmg’s earlier unre- 
liabilit 3 ' and aggressue attitude m Persia, see BD, IV, 199 ff, 40311, 420, 
425 f, 5S8f, 598, and for numerous refeiences to Austria’s suspicions of 
his later Russian intngues m Belgiade, see the index volume, Oe-UA, 
IX, 53, under “Hartvig ” 

The Balkan Wars and the other remaining topics in my chapter on 
“Balkan Problems ’ are now illustrated in great detail from the Austrian 
side m Oe-UA, IV-VII, pnssnn, and from the Serbian side m Die Aiis~ 
uartige PohliL Scrbicns (edited by M Bogitchevitch, Berlin, 1929), II, 
passim 

II, 3, note 4 Seieral interesting studies have recently been added 
to the biographical material on the Archduke Franz Ferdinand Theodor 
a on Sosnosk}, Franz Ferdinand (Munich and Berlin, 1929), Leopold \on 
Chlumcckj , Erzherzog Franz Ferdinands Wirken und Wollcn (Berlin, 
1929) , and Victor Eisenmenger, Erzherzog Franz Ferdinand (Vienna, 1929) 

II, 46, note 59 For further details on the Bosnian maneui ers, with a 
good sketch map, sec L Schnagl, “Die Mano\ er m Bosnien im Jahre 1914,” 
m KSF, VI, 873-881, Sept , 1928 

II, 55, note 3 Recently M Albert Mousset has published a French, 
translation, said to be complete, of the stenographic report of the trial, en- 
titled, L’ Attentat de Sarajevo (Pans, 1930) , it contains some of the less 
important passages omitted by “Pharos ” 

The information which Potiorek, Governor of Bosnia, collected during 
the dai-’s immediately following the assassination, and which he forwarded 
m daily cipher telegrams to Vienna, is now available in the recently pub- 
lished Austrian documents This information is doubly interesting, partly 
because it contains the first confessions extracted from the assassins when 
they ncre ti^ung to conceal their accomplices, and partlj because it indi- 
cates just how much information the Vienna authorities possessed at the 
time they had to make up hurriedly the ultimatum to Serbia and the 
dossier to be presented to the Powers This information is contained in 
Oe -U A , VIII, Nos 9939, 9940, 9M7-9, 9975, 9991-2, 10023, 10066-7, 10109, 
10137, 10184-6, 10207, 10224-5, 10249-50, 10272, 10313-4, 10346, 10372, 10374, 
10390-1, 10426-9, 10467-9, 10505-9, 10558-62 

II, 58 In connection with the origin of the “Black Hand,” it is 
perhaps not quite correct to speak of Dimitrijevitch ns “its organizer” 
The first steps tonard its organization appear to have been taken by 
Bogdan RadenkoMteh and Voja Tankositch (vhose names appear as nos 
1 and 7 m the facsimile at p 89) and one or tvo others But Dimitrijevitch 
very quickly became its leading spmt, for further light on him see numer- 
ous references to him in Oe — UA, passim, M Bogitchevitch, Le Colonel 
Dragoutine Dimitnevitch Apis (Pans, 1928) , A Szanto, Apis der Fnhrer 
der “Schwarzen Hand’’ (Berlin, 1928) , and the references in the following 
Supplementary Notes 

II, 74 My conclusions about M Pashitch’s guilty knowledge of the 
murder plot seems to be confirmed by the statement of a Serbian officer in 
1915 to L Magrini, who gives it in his book, 11 Dramma di Saraievo 
tMilan, 1929), p 106 f 
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II, 70-92 Oa the dark question of tlie Narodna Odhrana and the 
“Black Hand” much additional light Ins been thrown from scrcril sides 
numerous passages m Oe — U K, ■pas’nm, set oral articles ba C \ Popo- 
vitch and “Marco” [Tpseudonam for PopoMteh] for 1927-2S in the Zagreb 
magazine Nova Evropa (a publiaition which for scieril months w is 
suppressed because “incom enient ’ to the present Jugoslaa regime), Oskai 
Tartagha, T cletzdajntL [Traitor] (Agram-Spalato, 1928) , L Magrim, II 
Dramma diScraxevo (Milan, 1929), J \ Zhibert, Dcr Mord von Sarajcxvo 
und Ttszas Schuld axi dem Wcllkncgc (Laibach, 1919) , \ a on Wegerer, 
Die Wtdcrlcgting der Vcr&adlcr KnegsichtJdthcsc (Berlin, 192S) , Friedrich, 
Ritter a on Wicsner, “Die Schuld dor serbischon Regicrung am Mord a on 
Sarajeaao,” in KSF, VI, 307-395, April, 1928, most of thc«e are utilized 
by Professor Beinadotte E Schmitt in his admirable account of the 
Narodna Qdbrana and the “Black Hand” in liis forthcoming book. The 
Coming oj the TFar, 1914 (New York, 1930), I, 179-228 

II, 80 Tlie storj' of the telegram, “Both horses well disposed of,” 
published m the neaaspapers and reprinted by Conrad, near appears to be 
wholly avithout foundation, maestigation b> the Austrian authorities a 
few aaecks after the Archduke’s assassination reaealed that no such tele- 
gram had been handed in at Sarajeao or deliaered to Pribichoa itch , Oe- 
U A , VIII, Nos 10425, 10468 

II, 90, note 54 The main facts about Ciganoa itch arc gia en in Oe - 
U A , Vin, No 10505 , for numerous other references to him, see Oe -IT A , 
IX, QA, under “Ciganoa itch ” 

II, 94, note 61 See also Stefan, Freiherr a on Sarkotic, “Der Hoch- 
a errats-Prozess a on Banjaluka,” in KSF, VH, 30-47, Jan, 1929, Josef 
Brauner, “Bosnicn und Herzegowina, Politik, Verwaltung und leitende 
Personen vor Kriegsausbruch,” tbid , 313-344, April, 1929 

11, 103, note 84 Various dubious rumors concerning Chabrinoaitch 
are examined by Schmitt, I, 212-218 For the mam facts concerning him 
so far as they appear in the Austrian Dociiment’i, see Oe-U A, VIII, Nos 
9940, 9943, 9947, 9991-2, 10056, 10073, 10109, 10117, 10123-4, 10139, 10152 

n. 111, note 103 Oskar Tartagha, aadio claims to haae been himself a 
member of the “Black Hand,” declares in a senes of articles in the Sarajea o 
Vecemja Posta, Sept 29 — Oct 6, 1928 (Summarized in KSF, VII, 91-94, 
Jan 1929) that Princip acted primarily as the agent of the “Black Hand,” 
and that Freemasons as such had nothing to do with the plot 

II, 116, note If Mr Jovan M Jovanovitch’s story is true that five 
more youths, other than Pnncip, Chabnno\ itch and Grabezh, set out from 
Belgrade for Bosnia intent on murder, and if he has seen the dossier con- 
cerning them (Cf B E Schmitt, The Coming oj the TT'’or, 1914, New York, 
1930, I, 224, note), Mr Jovanovitch could make an interesting con- 
tribution to history by giving the facts of the dossier in detail, but he 
would hardly weaken the general Austrian complaint against Serbia that 
Belgrade was a dangerous center of conspiracy against the Dual Monarchy 

II, 131, note 9 At the trial Chabrinovitch denied the truth of this 
testimony by Mitro, A Mousset, U Attentat de Sarajevo (Pans, 1930), p 
484-5 
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II, 142-146 The sloi-j of the domestic conflict between the Serbian 
civilian and militarj* aiilhoiities and of the “priority question,” can now 
be pieced together m much moie detail from the de'^patches in Oe-UA 
VII-VIII, Nos 9210, 9200, 9485, 9649, 9073, 9702. 9734, 9S09, 9819, 9844, 
9864, 9908, 9919, 9922 

The MOV that I Inie expressed (II, 61 IT, 145 f, 550), that Pashitch 
and the membei- of his cabinet weie awaie of the plot before the assassins 
set out from Belgi ide, seems to be further confiiraed by the statement 
vhich Ljuba Joianoiitch is said to have made to M Mousset m 1925 
(quoted b^ Schmitt I, 235) “The pieparations for the altental veie 
reiealed to Pi-hitch, Joian Jot ano\ itch, Serbian Ministei at Vienna, 
and ni 3 solf — no doubt m lather vague form ‘en iermes assez xmprecib ’ — 
at the end of Ma\ or the beginning of June b}’- Milan Pnbichei itch ” 
This also confiims m 3 ’’ conclusions (II, 152-106) that Pashitch con\e 3 'ed 
some hint about it to Jovan Joianovitch m Vienna, vho theieupon gave 
the A ague v aiming in geneial teims to Bihnski 

II, 107-182 hluch nev and mteiestmg infoimation concerning the 
grovth of the legend of the “Potsdam Council” has been collected and 
punted b 3 Dr Kuit Jagow, “Dei Potsdamer Kroniat,” in Suddeiitschc 
Monatshcjle, XXV, Heft 11, Aug, 1923, pp 775-825, a considerable part 
of this infoimation has been made convenient^' aiailable in English bv 
Piofcssor Schmitt, I, ch v, especial^ pp 329-341 

II, 198-223 Berchtold had at fust hoped he might inn Gei’man3 s 
support for action against Serbia b3’’ talking personally vith Emperor 
William, vho had oiiginally intended to come to Vienna foi the Aich- 
duke’s funeial But afloi he learned that Emperor William had changed 
his mind about coming to the funeral, he decided to send the Memoran- 
dum on Balkan polic3’’, AMth the letter from Francis Joseph, to Beilm 
b3' an oidinai-A couiiei Finally, hotACAer, he decided that the3' should 
bo taken bv Count Ho3'os H030S armed in Berlin about 9 39 A ai 
SundaA' moining, and vent at once to Szog3on3’’ to deln er the Memo- 
landum and Icttei What he ma3 haA'e said to SzogAen3 can onl\ be 
sui raised Toward noon, aftei Szog3'cn3’s dcpartuie foi Potsdam, H030S 
AAent to the German Foieign Office, and had a conAeisation Avith Zimmei- 
mann, but what the3 said to one another cannot be detei’mmed AAith 
ceitaint3, as neithei piesened a recoid of then talk Next da3q on 
Monda3' afteinoon, H030S Avas pre'=cnt at the conA'eisations betA\een 
Bethmann, Zimmeimann, and Szog3en3, of aaIiicIi someAvhat dneigent 
accounts were iramediateb gnen b3 Bethmann and Szogyen3' in their 
lespectiAe telegrams to Tschii-schk3' and Beichtold (Foi the facts con- 
cerning these various Hoyos conversations, see Ivuit JagOA\’, Dcr Potsdamer 
Kiomat, 780 ff) Hoav fai Ho3'Os “ma3’’ aacII haAe receiA’-ed instiuctions” 
fiom Berchtold to explain Aeibalb' his intentions and to mteipret the 
Memorandum and the letter of Francis Joseph, and how far he merely 
“spoke of his oaati initiative and AAuthout authorization” (Schmitt, I, 279, 
343, note) it is also impossible to determine with certamt3’’ In spite of 
Professor Schmitt’s arguments, I still believe it is impossible to say Avith 
precision just what impression as to Bcrchtold’s intentions was left on the 
minds of Emperor William, Bethmann, and Zimmermann by AA'hatever 
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Hoj'os mav ha\e said I am inclined to think that the impression ivhich 
the three Germans recened directh or indirectly from Ho\os as to Aus- 
trian intentions nas somewhat more definite than I haio indicated in my 
account, and somenhat less definite than Professor Schmitt indicates lu 
his 


II, 208 How sharp a shock nas given to Emperor William’s impres- 
sionable feelings by the nens from Saraje\o is indicated b> the telegram 
of condolence which he mstantlj despatched to Francis Joseph, and by 
telegrams which he sent to Bethmann and the Grandduchess Louise a 
few hours later To the Chancellor he wired “The cowardlv detestable 
crime, to which my dear friend. His Imperial Highness the Heir Pre- 
sumptno, and his wife, ha\e fallen aictim, has shaken mo to the depths 
of m 3 ’' soul ” And to the Grandduchess “The unutterable misfortune 
has also shaken me to the ier 3 depths Only 14 fla 3 ’s ago I was with 
him and saw him in his happ 3 ’' family circle God comfort the unfortunate 
children and the poor old Emperor” (Kurt Jagow, Her Potsdamcr Kronrat, 
779) 


II, 210 The Kaiser took the auto merel 3 ’' from his palace to the Wild- 
park Station at Potsdam, the rest of tlic trip to Kiel was b 3 special train 
(c/ Kurt Jagow, Ic, 7S5f ) 

II, 216-218 Professor Schmitt, I, 306, note, speaks of my view (216 ff, 
note 43, 413 ff, note 40) that Szogyen 3 ’, being already old did not always 
report quite accurately and promptly, as an “artificial hypothesis,” and 
says that “the somewhat elaborate reasoning of Fay, II, 217, to pro\e that 
Bethmann could not ha\e consented to keeping Italy in the dark is 
refuted by the simple fact that the German Ambassador in Rome, when 
informed of the decision to support Austria-Hungary, was instructed not 
to mention the matter to the Italian Foreign Office Jagow to Flotow, 
11 July” But Jagow’s telegram of July 11 is not certain evidence as 
to what was said five or siv da 3 's earlier, nor does it say that Bethmann 
agreed to keep Italy in the dark, it is probably merely a reflection of 
remarks which Hoyos may have made to Zimmermann (to which I allude 
on p 218, and to which Zimmermann may have unofficially assented) — 
but not necessarily to Bethmann A distinction should be made, as I 
have pointed out, p 220 ff, between Bethmann, Zimmeimann, and the 
Kaiser Jagow, who was not present at the Berlin conversations on July 
5 and 6, may have at first approved of Zimmermann's assent in regard to 
Italy (supposing that Zimmermann gave it) , but Jagow’s better knowl- 
edge of the situation in Rome, where he had formerly been ambassador, 
soon convinced him that it was folly to keep Italy in the dark, and con- 
sequently he sent on July 15 the telegram I quote on p 217, and later 
those to which I refer in note 41 Szogyeny telegraphed on July 12 
(ARB, I, 16) “The German Government [by which he probably meant 
Zimmermann, possibly Jagow, but certainly not Bethmann who was 
away at Hohenfinow], with whom matters are proceeding in the most 
complete agreement, is of the opinion shared by me that the Italian Gov- 
ernment should no't be initiated into the secret ” This is in flat con- 
tradiction with Jagow’s telegrams of July IS and the following days 
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11, 222, note 50 The clause m the second sentence should be cor- 
rected to read "nhich probably took place at Berlin with Zimmermann 
about noon on Sundaj after Szogyeny had gone to Potsdam, or possibly 

on Monda 3 '’ afternoon after the Kaiser had left for Kiel ” Cf Kurt Jagow, 
I c , Y> 7S7, nho makes it clear that Hoyos’ second conversation vas on 
Mondaj about 3 v m 

II, 24G-249 Some Vienna newspapers also tended to defeat Berchtold’s 
efforts to decen e Europe The Neue Frete Presse of Jul}’' 11 published 
such a shrovd surmise of his intentions, as indicated in the discussion 
at the hlmistenal Council of July 7, that Berchtold suspected that Bilinski 
had “leaked” to a lepoitei But one of Bilinski’s subordinates pointed 
out that piactically the same mfoimation had appeared tvo daj’^s before 
in the Ftankjurler Zeiiung, which had piobabL”^ been informed by its 
Vienna coiTespondent, Hugo Ganz Tisza nas inclined to scout the idea 
of a “leak,” and believed that some reportei had simplj’’ made a very 
shrewd guess at the truth, Oe-UA, VIII, Nos 10209, 10211, 10251 

The Austnan Ambassador in Italy believed that Italj^’s apparent fore- 
knowledge of Austria’s intentions was due to a “leak” fiom German 
sources, and Berchtold was greatlj'" disturbed by it, for fear of the effect 
it would ha\e on Italy, which would tr 3 ’' to block his plans (Oe-UA, 
VIII, Nos 10364, 10398 ) 

II, 262 My statement near the bottom of the page, to the effect 
that the British Foieign Office were convinced of the sincerity of Beth- 
mann’s proposals for a rapprochement with England, needs some modi- 
fication in view' of the new evidence of the gieat suspiciousness of Grey, 
Hardinge, Nicolson, and especially of Sir E 3 're Crowe, in regard to 
Germany’s intentions and methods See, for instance, their “Minutes” m 
BD, VI, 298 ff, 316 f, 557, 566, 574 f, 614 f, 620, 622 f, 702 f, 738 My 
statement was based on Mettemich’s reports but Mcttemich did not fulty 
realize how suspicious the English mimsteis weie m legard to those in 
high authority in Berlin 

II, 277-286 On M Poincare’s Msit to Russia in 1914, see also the 
article of the Rumanian Ministei at St Petersburg, Mr C Diamandy, 
“Ma Mission en Russe,” in Revue des Deux Mondes, Feb 15, 1929, and 
the critical study of August Bach, Poincare und der Knegsaushruch, 1914 
(Berlin and Leipzig, 1929), 23-78 

II, 333, note 8 For a detailed anaR'sis of British newspapers of dif- 
ferent shades of opinion during the Jub' cnsis, 1914, see Walter Zimmer- 
mann, Die Enghsche Presse zum Ausbruch des Weltkneges, Charlottenbuig, 
1928 

II, 343, note 41 An interesting facsimile of a page of the Serbian 
reply, in which erasures indicate the haste in wdiich the final copy was 
made, is also printed with Oe-UA, VIII, No 10648 

II, 474 The Lokal-Anzeiger episode has been treated in a very detailed 
and interesting fashion by A von Wegerer, “Das Extrablatt des ‘Lokal- 
Anzeigers’, in KSF, VII, 1035-1076, Nov, 1929, and “Der bekannte und der 
unbekannte Markow,” in KSF, VIII, 157-161, Feb, 1930 
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II, 492-6 For the sharp division m the British Cabinet between those 
who wished to stay out of war and those who wished to join with France, 
and for very interesting details on the last days of the July Crisis in 
England, see Lord Morley, M-emorandiim on Resignation (London, i92S), 
and Harold Nicolson, Lord CamocL (London, 1930) 

II, 526, note 110 See also J Y Bredt, Die belgische Neuiralitat und 
der Schlieffensche Feld^ugsplan (Charlottenburg, 1929) 

II, 550-552 The 10,000 documents recently published by the Austnan 
Government incline me in some respects to a less severe judgment on 
Austrian policy as compared with that of Russia They make more clear 
how much Austria had to bear with from Serbia (more or less backed 
by Russia), in the years before the Archduke’s assassination, and how 
convinced Austnan officials were that their country’s very existence was 
at stake unless something decisive was done to put an end to the Greater 
Serbia agitation and danger As Sir Fairfax Cartwright, the British Am- 
bassador at Vienna, wrote to Arthur Nicolson, January 31, 1913 

Serbia will some day set Europe by the ears, and bnng about a uni- 
versal war on the Continent I cannot tell you how exasperated people 
are getting here at the continual worrj’' which that little country causes 
to Austria under encouragement from Russia It will be lucky if Europe 
succeeds in avmiding war as a result of the present crisis The next time 
a Serbian crisis arises, I feel sure that Austria-Hungary will refuse to 
admit of any Russian interference in the dispute and that she will proceed 
to settle her difference with her little neighbor coute que coiite 

[And a little later, on May 23, he wrote again ] This country cannot 
allow any dismemberment of her provinces without incurnng the danger 
of the whole edifice crumbling down, we hav^e all the elements m the near 
future of another violent crisis m this part of the world (Nicolson, 
Lord Camock, p 390 ) 

, Austna, in acting against Serbia, was taking the only step by which 
she believed she could preserve her very existence as a state Russia, 
however, in claiming to protect Serbia and to exercise a kind of protection 
over the Balkan Slavs, did not have any such vital interest at stake, 
her existence as a state was not in jeopardy, her interest was more to 
preserve and increase her prestige Austria’s action aimed at a localized 
war Russia’s action made inevitable a European War 
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AFTER SARAJEVO 
IM1MEDIAT7J CAUSES OF THE WAR 




CHAPTER I 

THE ARCHDUICE FRANZ FERDINAND 

Aechdukb Franz Ferdinand, who became Heir-Pre- 
sumptive to the Austiian tin one after the death of his 
fathei, Karl Ludwig, m 1896, has remained, both living and 
dead, one of the most enigmatic of political personages 
Even Austiiaiis themselves held the most contiadictory 
views as to the supposed pui poses and mfluence of this 
sphinx By many he was regarded as the chief of the Aus- 
trian militaiists, eager for a “preventive war” against Italy 
or Serbia Others, however, beheved that he had little ac- 
tive influence on Austrian pohcj’^ Still others even thought 
the Heir to the Throne was almost a pacifist There was 
the same wide divergence of opmion as to his views on do- 
mestic pohtics He was commonly beheved to hate the 
Magyars and to favor the Serbs He was ci edited with 
having in mind a regeneration of the Monarchy by giving 
to the Slavic nationalities an equal political recognition 
with that enjoyed by the Germans m Austiia and by the 
Magyars in Hungary — that is, he was thought to favor a 
federalistic “triple” organization of the Monarchy known 
as “Triahsm” m place of the existing “Dualism ” By fa- 
natical Serbs, however, he was blindly hated as being a 
powerful and determmed enemy and oppressor, as a man 
who might well be assassinated in the interests of a Greater 
Serbia In fact at the trial of the Sarajevo assassins m 
October, 1914, Chabrinovitch, who threw the bomb, fiankly 
declared, “The Heir-Presumptive was a man of action — ^I 
knew that at the BaUplatz there existed a clique, the so- 

called war-party, which wanted to conquer Serbia At its 

1 
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head stood the Heii-Piesumptive I believed that I should 
take vengeance on tliem all m taking vengeance on him ” 
And Piincip, vho filed the fatal shots, defiantly asserted, 
''I am not at all soriy that I cleaied an obstacle out of our 
path He was a Geiman and an enemy of the South 
Slavs B}’' Russians likewise he was legarded as an 
enemy, of vhom the Tsar was fortunately nd by the crime 
of Saraievo “Not only in the press, but also m society, 
one meets almost nothing but unfriendly judgments con- 
ceining the muideied Archduke, with the suggestion that 
Russia has lost in him an embitteied enemy,” reported tlie 
German Ambassador at St Petersburg The German 
Kaiser, on the othei hand, in one of those marginal notes 
vhicli unresti amedlj'’ expiessed his mmost thoughts and 
fiist impiessions, wiote in comment on this report, “The 
Aichduke was Russia’s best friend He wanted to levive 
the League of the Three Emperois ” - 

The misconceptions and conflicting views current about 
the Archduke alive, were as nothing to those which cncu- 
lated upon his death It was said that he liad plotted to 
displace his uncle, and was planning to bieak up the Dual 
jMonarchy m alliance with Empeior William by seizmg 
Poland and Venice and by creating two new states over 
which his sons might ultimately rule, while German Aus- 
tria was to be added to the German Empiie as Emperor 
William’s rewai d It was darkly hmted that his tragic death 
was due to the connivance of Austrian officials, who wanted 
to pi event these suspected designs, or at least wanted to 
thiow the blame on Seibia and so have a pietext for the 
annihilation of this neighboring kmgdom Other rumors 
alleged that his assassination was due to the fact that, as a 

1 Pharos, Der Prozess gegcn die Altenlatcr von Sarajevo (Berlin, 1918), 
pp 11, 13, 30 The idea that Franz Ferdinand headed the militarist 
clique and was an enemy of the Serbs was, as will be seen oelow, wholly 
incorrect 

spourtales to Bethmann, July 13, 1914, KD, 53 
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Roman Catholic, he i\as planning to attack Italy and re- 
stoie the Tempoial Power of the Pope One widely-iead 
Geiman author devotes half a chapter to showing that the 
Scottish-Rite Masons had decreed Ins death and woiked 
foi tliat puipose thiougli the Alasonic Lodge at Belgrade ’ 
Amid this mass of conflicting gossip and rumor, where lies 
the tiutli about this iiDsteiious man whose death served 
as the spark which ht the conflagiation m Euiope’ 

Pianz Feidinand of Austi la-Este, born on Decembei IS, 
1863, w'as the eldest son of Kail Ludwig, brother of Era- 
peioi Fiancis Joseph His consumptive mother, a daughtei 
of the late Bouibon King of the Two Sicilies, Feidinand II, 
died W'hile he was a child, but he was affectionately caied 

3Rc\entlow, Pohhtchc VoTQCschichtc dcs grossen Kricgcs, Berlin, 
1919, pp 2S-3S Sec below, p HI, note 103 

^ There is no satisfactoiy complete biopmpln of Franz Ferdinand Of 
the older biographies written during his lifetime, Paul \on Falkcnccir, 
Erzherzog Franz Ferdinand ton Ocslcrrach-Eslt (Vienna, 1908), and H 
Heller, Franz Ferdinand (Vienna, 1911), dc'^crae mention In celebra- 
tion of his fiftieth birthdaa on December IS, 1913, the Ocsterrcichtichc 
Rundschau published a special illustrated edition containing interesting, 
though superficial, articles b 3 Ciilumcckv Sosnoska , Admiral Mirtl, Pro- 
fessor Mj'cielski and others on Frinz Fcrdinind as soldiei, sailoi, traaeler, 
hunter and collector, etc Franz Ferdinands Lchrnsrovian (Stiittgait, 
1919), purports to be based on the diar\ of one of the Archduke’s instruc- 
tois and intimate fnends, the anonjmous author has a romantic touch, but 
appears to gne much reliable and solid fact Connd a on Hotzcndoif, 
Aus Mciner Dicnstzcit, (5 aols, Vienna, 1921-1925), thiows much light on 
the Archduke from the pen of one of those who knew him best Freiherr 
von Margutti, peisonal adjutant to Francis Joseph, was in a position to 
know intimatclj" the relations between the old Emperor and his imperial 
nephew, m his interesting lemmiscences, Voni Allen Kaiscr (Vienna, 1921), 
the chapter on the Archduke leflccts unfiiendly Vienna gossip It needs 
to be corrected by the loj’al devotion and intimate personal account o^ 
the Archduke’s prn ate secretary for a dozen years, Paul Nikitsch-Boulles, 
Vor dem Sturm Ennnerungen an Erzherzog Thronjolger Franz Ferdinand 
(Beihn, 1925) , and by the affectionate appreciation of his militaij adju- 
tant, Karl Freiherr amn Bardolff, “Franz Ferdinand,’’ in KSF, V, 599- 
608, July, 1927 See also the fair-minded and friendly accounts by Count 
Czemin, In the World TFar (New York, 1919), ch n, and the more 
complete life by Horstenau, m the Ncue Ocslerrcichischc Biographic, the 
references m GR , XL, 45 , and the less favorable accounts by R W 
Seton-Watson, Sarajevo (London, 1926), ch iv, and by Eugene Baggei; 
Francis Josevh (New York, 1927) n W/ift 
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for b}’- a Portuguese stepmother. In his youth he had not 
been seriously thought of as a possible successor to the 
throne, until the tiagic death of Crown Prince Rudolph at 
Meyerlmg in 1889 left Francis Joseph without a duect male 
heir Franz Feidmand had not theiefore at first been given 
any special trammg in politics, but, like Austrian Arch- 
dukes geneially, had been placed in the army foi a military 
caieer His health had never been robust, oiMng perhaps 
to tubeicular tendencies mheiited from his mother This 
tendenc}'- at times became so thieatenmg that he often had 
to spend months at Brioni or Miramar on the warm shoies 
of the Adriatic, vheie he came to have an intense interest 
in the creation of an Austrian navy, at other times he 
sought better health in tlie dry air of Switzerland at Davos, 
or m a ten months’ trip around the world m 1892-1893 In 
the fatal spring of 1914 there weie those who prophesied 
that the old Emperor at eighty-four would actually outlive 
his nephew who had just passed fifty 

Franz Ferdinand’s lung trouble appears to have influ- 
enced somevhat his life and chaiacter It had not sweet- 
ened his temper; it had made hun feel that fate had been 
unfair to him, and had developed m hun a tendency to shun 
society life The undisguised haste TMth vhicli many peo- 
ple, especially those connected with the Couit, deserted him 
when he was seriously ill and seemed unlikely ever to come 
to the throne, haidened the Archduke’s character, which 
was not naturally gentle, increased his distrust of the men 
who surrounded him, and heightened his contempt for man- 
kind in general His lU health may also have contributed 
somewhat to his intense zeal for the Catholic Church, es- 
pecially after his marriage to a strict Catholic, and it 
strengthened his iron determination to overcome obstacles 
and fit himself for the task of lulmg the Hapsburg domin- 
ions He learned the languages of the nations over which 
he seemed likely some day to rule. He also took instruc- 
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tion from men of science in special branches of knowledge, 
his latei collections in natural science and in art formed a 
notable museum To the organization and impio\ement of 
the army, and later to the creation of a navy, he began to 
devote himself with persistent energy and more than aver- 
age abihty 

Smce the Archduke had a family to provide for, he spent 
a considerable part of each year on his estate at Konopischt, 
where he established a model farm, which, hke Wallenstein, 
he managed very profitably This determination to live 
may actually have contributed tow^ard the more vigorous 
health wdiich he enjoyed m his last years But he never 
outgrew his tendenc}'’ tow^ard aloofness from society and 
from the pubhc He had, in fact, very few intimate friends 
He did not try to make them Quite characteristic of his 
aloofness is a remark which he once made to Conrad von 
Hotzendorf; they had been discussing the proper basis 
for the promotion of officers in the army, and the Chief-of- 
Staff had said that it was his own tendency to think well 
of a man until he knew something against him, and that he 
had therefore been sometimes too quick in advancing new 
officers The Archduke replied, “We hold opposite view's 
You thmk every man is an angel at the outset, and have 
unfortunate experiences afterwards I regard every one 
whom I meet for the first time as a cheap fellow (gemeiner 
KerV) and wait until he does something to justify a better 
opinion in my eyes ” ° This was hardly an attitude of mind 
to make friends, and partly accounts for the hostile and ma- 
licious tittle-tattle which circulated so freely about him and 
his wife at Vienna, and which has found its way into many 
accounts of him m the Entente countries But the few 
friends whom he did admit to his intimacy, who saw him sit- 
tmg on the floor playing with his children, like his secre- 
taries or like Emperor William, were affectionately devoted 
to him 

5 Conrad, I, 338 
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Franz Feidinand’s chief interests in life, aside from his 
hobbies as a huntei and collectoi and gentleman farmer, 
were the aimj*, the navy and his wife and children. 

In 1906, vith the appointment of Majoi Biosch as his 
personal adiutant, the Archduke began to exeicise a moie 
diiect mfluence on the aimy. Biosch was an extremely m- 
telhgent and able officer, anxious to inciease his own influ- 
ence and also that of the Ai’chduke m militaiy matters. 
Aftei long opposition he was able to bung it about that the 
Archduke vas given a military chancery {^hhtarkanzlei) 
of his ovn, similar to that of the Emperor Henceforth all 
the impoitant military documents, as veil as the reports 
of the military attaches, weie made out m duplicate so that 
Fianz Ferdinand leceived a copy at the same moment that 
the Empeior received his, and the nephew was kept as fuUy 
infoimed as his uncle In fact he soon came to take a more 
active pait m military reforms and reorganization than the 
Empei 01 himself His activity is mdicated by the fact that 
his mihtary chancerj’’ quickly giew from a peisonnel of two 
to one of fouiteen persons — only two less than the Em- 
peroi’s own chanceiy® 

Franz Feidmand regarded the Austro-Hungarian army 
as a potentially impoitant unifying political mstiument for 
countei acting the disintegiating elements m the Dual Mon- 
archy, as V ell as for defending it m case of foreign war- He 
wanted one language of command — German — to be the 
tongue of at least aU the officeis, though those who com- 
manded non-German regiments should also be masters of 
the tongue spoken by the lank and file undei their com- 
mand It was one of his mam aims in life to strengthen 
and increase the army It was this aim that lay at the 
bottom of his hatred of the Magyar politicians who lefused 

6 NikitscR-BouHes, p 60 f 
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to vote the mihtary credits asked for, and who insisted that 
Magyar should be the language of command in the Hun- 
gaiian half of tlie army" How stiongly Fianz Feidmand 
felt this need foi an increase m the arm}’- is seen in the 
chaiacteristic letter to Coni ad, complaining of the Magyai 
refusal to vote taxes for an inciease m the number of Hun- 
garian recruits “You can imagine, dear Conrad, what I 
have had to go thiough in the way of rage and despeiatioa, 
especially on account of the attitude of the Munster of 
Wai [Schonaich] and the two [Austiian and Hungaiian] 
Governments t On the one hand tliey pioclaim to all the 
world that there is a surplus of 200 million kioner, give the 
civilian officials 20 milhon here and the railroad emplo3'-ees 
the same theie, and yet do not even grant the paltry nine 
million for the poor aimy officers And aU this because of 
a few traitorous Hungarian political wind-bags This 
means that this is only a pretext, the fundamental reason 
IS that the Monarchy has fallen into the hands of Jew’s, Free 
Masons, Socialists and Hungarians, and is ruled by tliem, 
and all these elements make the army and its officeis dis- 
contented and mjuie it so that at the moment wdien I need 
the army, I can no longer count upon it . . . Do you know 
what I would do if I were Emperor? I w’ould summon 
Weckerle, Beck, Sieghart and Schonaich and say to them 
T’U send you all to the devil if I don’t get the mcreased 
number of the recruits and the officers’ pay for my aimy 
withm a week,’ and I wager that I should have it all within 
24 hours*” ® 

’ The most important step m Franz Ferdmand’s energetic 
efforts for improvement of the army was his insistence m 
1906 upon the appomtment of a new Chief-of-Staff Beck, 
the officer who held this position at the time, was generally 

7 Cf his Memorial to the Emperor, Jan 5, 1909, summarized hy 
Conrad, I, 134, and Conrad’s o\vn similar views, pp 135-138, and 327-334 

8 Conrad, I, 565 
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1 ecognized by cxpci ts as totally unfit for the place He was 
a shiivelled-iip old man belonging to tlie same generation 
as the aged Empeioi His days of usefulness were long 
outlived, and yet the kindly heart of Francis Joseph had 
hated to dismiss him "One might see him any day going 
foi a walk in Vienna, looking like a good-natured little 
monkey, a living picture of military inefiiciency ” ° Beck 
vas, hovever, an honest and upiight officer and a thor- 
oughlj' likable, easy-going personality, and enjoyed a certain 
populaiity He and the coips of officers vhom he had care- 
fully selected lepresented the chivalry, the dignity, and the 
cspnt dc corps of the best old Vienna society They were 
regal ded by Francis Joseph as one of the mam supports of 
Ins ancestral tin one "Efficiency” had not been born to 
disturb tlieir quiet routine, their ideal was "the develop- 
ment of Austiia’s defensive foice gradually along the hne 
of natural evolution.” Owing to the terms of mutual con- 
fidence and intimacy on which he stood with the Emperor, 
Beck had been allowed to continue at the head of the Aus- 
tiian Staff for twenty-foui years In spite of his excessive 
age — one might even say senility — Beck was still a pains- 
taking official At his home in Baden he had been trained 
in German "thoroughness ” With his cautious, conserva- 
tive, do-nothing policy, he had to a ccitam extent been an 
influence m favoi of Euiopean peace So no one had had 
the courage to insist on the retirement of the genial old 
chief, until Franz Ferdinand urged a new appointment 
The Empeior finally gave way, and in November, 1906, a 
new Chief-of-Staff took up his quaiteis at the war office in 
Vienna — Conrad von Hdtzendorf 

Conrad’s appointment to the highest position in the 
Austrian army comcided with a change at the Foreign 

0 Kanner, Kaiserhche Kataslrophcn-PohtiL, p 153 For a kindly 
but just estimate of Beck’s qualities and deficiencies see Margutti, Vom 
Allen Kaiser, pp 282-291 
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Office The timid Pole, Count Goluchovi ski, was replaced 
by the ambitious aristocrat, Baron Aehrenthal A new era 
in Austiian policy was soon manifested It was the begin- 
ning of a more aggressive and reckless activity m foieign 
affairs Men came into control who felt that Austria v as 
gradually disintegrating, and that desperate eleventh-hour 
effoits must be made to infuse fresh life and vigor into tlie 
body pohtic, and to check the tendencies to dissolution 
arising from the hot ambitions of the subject nationalities 
Austria, it was said, nas decaying hke Turkey Not the 
Ottoman, but the Hapsburg, ruler was now the “sick man 
of Europe ” Conrad and Aehrenthal were the doctors who 
should try strong remedies to keep their patient from col- 
lapse Unfortunately for the sick man, the doctors differed 
radically m their views and remedies, and they loved each 
other about as little as bedside speciahsts often do 

Conrad’s appointment as Chief-of-Staff, urged by the 
Heir to the Throne and acquiesced in by the Emperor, never, 
however, really commended itself to Erancis Joseph The 
aged Monarch, who had taken the greatest pride m the old 
aimy at whose liead he had fought so many years, now 
found himself importuned by Conrad to make sweeping 
changes and reforms With impulsive self-confidence Con- 
rad urged that the army maneuvers be speeded up to ap- 
proximate war conditions as closely as possible, and that 
an early opportunity be seized for “preventive wars” against 
Italy and Serbia At Christmas, 1906, scarcely a month 
after Com ad’s appointment, the old Emperor remarked rue- 
fully “Conrad is a lestless organizer' He is lacking m 
experience, one sees this from everything he puts his hand 
to' And moreover his hand does not look to me hke a 
lucky one'” 

The Emperor’s distrust of the new regime tended, as 
years went on, to estrange him from the army with which 

lOMargutti p 293 
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he had giown up It wa-S one of the things which added 
loneliness and sadness to the last yeais of the loneliest and 
saddest of the Hapsburgs Com ad’s policy'- of conducting 
the gieat annual maneuvers, ‘'under conditions like actual 
war” without caiefully prepared plans, with the aim of de- 
veloping initiative and self-ieliance among his officers, 
often had the most distressing results All emphasis was 
placed on a hasty offensive, the soldiers were totally ex- 
hausted by the foiced marches, they often ai lived at the 
objective completely worn out and in greatest confusion, 
too tired and hungiy to have eais and eyes for anythmg, 
even for their King and Empeioi As he lode about the 
field Fiancis Joseph would see hundreds of soldiers lying 
dead-tired in the ditches along the load, and cavalry and 
guns were stiewn over fields where the horses had fallen 
fiom exliaustion. This was the Com ad legime, veij’- differ- 
ent fiom the decoious and dignified ways of old Beck, when 
the Emperor had been gieeted by the well-formed hues 
of troops standing at a respectful salute as he lode down 
the front The old Emperor was ten ibly disti essed by v hat 
he saw Though veiy slow to find fault and ciiticize, ho 
did give expiession to his feelings on a visit to the German 
Empeior in 1909 A Geiman legmient had just passed m 
leview in peifect older and discipline Fiancis Joseph 
tinned to one of his own officers and said shaiply “Why is 
this kind of thing totally impossible vith US'”’ The officer 
shiugged his shouldeis, v hereupon the Empeioi continued 
moie bitteily, “Well, owing to the misguided piactices which 
have non become the fashion with us, any such paiade is 
beyond even my di earns ” 

Conrad had in fact alienated the Emperoi and his aimy 
from one another After 1909 Fiancis Joseph ceased to 
take pleasure in the maneuveis which had been one of the 
delights of his life He allowed himself to be represented 

11 Marputti, p 298 
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at thein instead by his nephew It w as as his i cpresentative 
that Franz Ferdinand went to Saiajevo in 1914 to attend 
the maneuvers of a couple of aimy coips 

The fact that it was Fian/ Fcidinand who selected 
Coni ad, secuied his appointment, and remained intimately 
associated with him was one of the reasons foi the lack of 
cordiality betw'cen the Einpeioi and the Heir to the Throne 
It w^as also one of the leasons tliat it was commonly be- 
heved, especially among Austiia’s enemies, that Fianz 
Feidinand held the same militaiistic mbws which Coni ad 
so fieely pioclaimed in memoiials, in tei view's and coffee- 
houses It IS true that the Hen lemamed Com ad’s 
staunchest suppoitei, except foi occasional buists of nu- 
tation, m spite of all the ciiticism and jealous opposition 
diiected against the new Chief-of-Slaff When Com ad was 
foiced to resign in Noi ember. 1913, because of his conflicts 
w'lth Aehrenthal and Schonaicli on foieign and militaiy* 
matters, it was Fianz Ferdinand who secuied his le-appoint- 
ment the following yeai ” 


■’-iFor maro c\idcnccs and anecdotes of the Emperor’s distrust of 
Conrad’s system and his consequent distio's of mind and gloomj fore- 
bodings, both before and during the uir, see M irgiitti, T’’om Allen Kaiser, 
pp 291-30G, 391-452 Alficd Krauss, Die Linachen nnscrer Nicdcrlagc 
(Munich, 1912), passim, is a severe but not unjust estimate of Conrad bj a 
high military expert in the Austiiin Genei il Stiff Kanner’s sharp poi- 
trait of Conrad, {Kaiscrhche Kalaslrophen-PobliL, pp 151-173) loses 
notliing in vigor because of the fict tint Conrad’s agents tried to sup- 
press Kanner’s Vienna newspaper, Die Zcit Conrid’s best defense, though 
not conxincmg, are his own fi\c bulky volumes Aws incmcr Dienslzcil, 
which contain invaluable documents of cverj'- soit Novak, vho is one 
of his admiiers and claims to have had access to his papers, wiites 
panegjrics of him Der Weg zur Kaslastroplic (Vienna, 1920) and Holzcii'- 
dorj's Lager (Vienna, 1921) See also friendly biographies bi Ludvig 
Pastor, Conrad (Vienna, 1916) , Frangois, Conrad, Baron do Ilotzendorf 
(Seine, 1916), and Unser Conrad, Von eniem Oestcrrcichcr (Vienna, 
1915) Cj also Genei al Auffenberg-Komarow, Aits Ocslcrreichs Hohe und 
Nicdergang, Munich, 1921, passim 

13 GP, XXX, 525 ff, Margutti, p 302, Kanner, 157 ff , Conrad, II, 
218 ff , 373 If , Pnbram, “Der Konflikt Conrad-Aehrenthal,” in Oest 
Rundschau, August, 1920 
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Lacking authentic information, the public naturally 
tended to identify protectoi and piotege But it is incorrect 
to legal d Fianz Feidinand as one of the Austrian militarists, 
holding the same viei\s as to strenuous maneuveis, pie- 
ventive wais, and aggiessive foreign policy as the Chief-of- 
Staff The Archduke ceitamly disapproved the extreme 
strenuousness of Conrad’s cxhaustmg aimy maneuvers 
He used his influence to moderate them after the distress- 
ing experiences at the Meseiitz maneuvers m 1909, wheie 
he had exclaimed “It is not neccssaiy to teach death to 
the tioops, least of all is that what the maneuveis aie 
foiF’i^ When the Annexation Ciisis reached its height, 
and Austiia and Serbia were pieparmg foi war, the more 
cautious Hen to the Throne opposed the Austiian mili- 
tarists wdio favoied immediate w^ar with Serbia, wfliich in- 
volved the possibility of w^ai with Russia He appioved 
the peaceful settlement of the crisis Later on, during the 
Fust Ballcan War, wflien the Pan-Slav and militaiist ele- 
ments in Russia appeared very threatening to Austiia, 
Conrad, as abvays, uiged a final reckoning wnth Serbia, even 
at the risk of w^ai wuth Russia, but Franz Feidinand w^as 
absolutely opposed to it and insisted on the i eduction of the 
Austiian forces in the interest of peace “Under no cn- 
cumstances did he w^ant war with Russia, nor w^ouid he com 
sent to it He wall not take from Serbia a single plum-tiee, 
not a sheep He wall not hear of it ” He told the Ger- 
man Militarj’- Attache that a w ar against Russia w ould be 
“absolutely nonsense,” because theie w^as no reason for it 
and no gam w^oith the price, that he w^as also opposed to a 
conflict with Seibia, and that in his opinion the mteinal 

14 Margutti, p 303 , cj also Conrad, II, 323-32S 

15 Conrad, I, 146, 153, 155, Nikitscli-Boulles, p 118 ff 

IG Statement of Col Bardolff, the Archduke’s confidential secretary, 
to Conrad, Feb 22, 1913, Conrad, III, 127, and Berchtold to Conrad, 
Feb 22, 1913, “I cannot lend my name to a war with Russia, the Arch- 
duke Franz Ferdinand is absolutely opposed to ^ war,” tbidg p 129 
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problems of Austria-Hungary were more pressing than the 
external ones 

In conversation v ith Conrad “tlie Archduke emphasi7ed 
that their guiding star must be cooperation between Ger- 
many, Russia and Austria-Hungary, primarily out of re- 
gard for monarchical mterests, and added, ‘Possibly it may 
come to some action against Serbia, merely to chastise her, 
but under no conditions must a square kilometer be an- 
nexed' . . War with Russia must be avoided, because 
France is stirring it up, especially the French Freemasons 
and anti-monarchists, who want to bring about a revolution 
by which monarchs will be cast dowm from their thrones’ 
He called attention to a letter of the German Emperor 
which represented the same views, hence his determination 
‘No w^ar'’ ” One sees that both the Archduke and the 
German Emperor were altogether opposed to war with 
Russia and inchned toward the old policj'- of the League of 
the Three Emperors for protection against France and the 
safeguarding of monarchical mterests 

A month later Franz Ferdinand sent Col Bardolff to 
warn Conrad to stop trymg to influence Berchtold in favor 
of war Conrad’s reply shows how mcorrect is the common 
notion that the German Kaiser was always backing Aus- 
trian aggression in tlie Balkans “I wish the Archduke 
would not let himself be so much influenced by the German 
Emperor, he held us back m 1909, and now he is staying 
our hand again This is the result of our wholly unsuccess- 
ful Turkish policy I have the conviction that the Germans 
are indifferent to our mterests, but we have to thmk of 
them Germany calmly uses us, w^hile she sees that she is 
better secured agamst France, which is her chief fear, but 

l7Reporfer of Count Kageneck, Dec 17, 1912, and Eeb 26, 1913, Bran- 
denburg, p 372, c/, GP, XXXni, 473 £f, XXXIV, 22,9, 250 f, 309 ff, 
318 ff, 323, 415 ff, 426 f 

18 Conversation of Feb 27, 1913, Conrad, III, 155 f C/ also pp 236, 
324, 329 
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Will eventually saci ifice us ” In consequence, Conrad 
even thought of resigning his position as Chief-of-Staff, 
rather than be responsible for letting slip another oppor- 
tunity to settle with Serbia 

In the fall of 1913, when Serbia and Montenegro were 
defying the Povers by refusing to respect the Albanian 
frontier established by the London Conference, Conrad 
again uiged mihtaiy action on the part of Austria for the 
defense of Albania Berchtold hesitated Conrad then 
talked with Foi gach ‘'Count Forgach agreed that a strong 
intervention would be the best thing, but he had lost hope 
that it could be brought abour The Emperor and the Heir 
to the Throne were opposed to it, and Berchtold would not 
force them to it ” 

Toward Italy Franz Ferdinand always had a strong an- 
tipathy’- and deep distrust, based partly on political hatred 
for the country which had seized his family lands m Modena 
and Este, partly from bigoted religious dislike for the state 
which had dispossessed the Pope and seemed to be ruled by 
Freemasons and anti-clericals, and partly on a shrevrd 
suspicion of the duplicity of Itahan diplomacy Neverthe- 
less, he refused to support Conrad in his repeated efforts to 
let loose a preventive war against Italy in 1907 and again in 
1911, when Italy was involved in war with Turkey 

The idea that Franz Ferdinand is to be wholly identified 
with the reckless fire-eating militarists of Austria is un- 
sound It is a legend which giew up later after the War 
began He was one of those who thoroughly behoved in 
the maxim, Si vis pacem, para helium But he was not the 
kmd of a man to be swept away, as so many worshipers of 
this maxim are, by the desire to engage in war and put mto 

i^Ihid, 169 

20 October 6, 1913, ihid, p 462 A few days later Czemin also told 
Conrad “Here in Austria we have to reckon with the Emperor and the 
Heir to the Throne, who are not in favor of war, least of all the Heir, 
he clings blindly to peace,” ibid, 464 See also p 597 
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actual use the military machine ^vhich has been created to 
preseive the peace Baron Szilassy, a libeial-mmded Hun- 
garian magnatej who -^tent as Austrian Mmister to Athens 
m December, 1913, writes “Two daj^s before my departuie, 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand invited me to visit him and dis- 
cussed with me the whole intei national situation He ap- 
peared to be even as pacifistic as his unperial uncle, and 
desired an entente with Russia He regarded tlie reahza- 
tion of South Slav aspiiations within the fiamework of 
the Monarchy as altogether possible later, and ciiticized 
severely Tisza’s policy, vhich was making better relations 
with Serbia and Rumania impossible ” If he had been 
alive m July, 1914, it is quite possible that Fianz Feidinand 
would have used his influence and authority to check Con- 
rad and Berchtold in the mad pohcy vhich led to the World 
War 

FRANZ rCRDINAND AND THE NAVY 

There was another subject on which Fianz Ferdinand 
and Conrad did not see eye to eye This was the Austiian 
navy At the close of the nineteenth century the Austrian 
navy was almost negligible It was Franz Ferdinand who, 
by his great eneigy and mterest, viitually cieated the new 
navy, hoping it would be a countei weight to that of Italy m 
the Adriatic and Mediteiianean Before his day the view 
had prevailed that Austrian interests weie puiely conti- 
nental, that any conflict with a foreign power would ulti- 
mately be decided by land armies, that the army therefore 
was the branch on which money should be spent, not the 
navy, a navy was merely a luxury The Dual Monarchy, 
it had been thought, did not possess sufficient resources to 
maintain a proper army and at the same time to create a 
navy which could ever face that of Italy, to say nothing of 
opposing the great naval forces of France and England m 

21 Baron J von Szilassy, Der TJntergang der Donau-Monarchte (Berlin, 
1921), p 259 C} Czemin, In the World War, p 43 
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the Mediteiianean Conrad adhered to this older way of 
thinking AA^ith his endemic suspicion of Italy, he naturally 
would have been glad to see the Austrian navy developed, 
but only if this could be done without detriment to the 
inteiests of the aim}'’ When, therefore, the legislatures 
drew the purse strings tight, and one was faced with the 
alternative of choosing between the absolutely necessary 
demands of the aimy, as he saw them, and the laudable 
desire of creating a navy, he used all his influence in favor 
of the former With equal jealousy he opposed recruiting 
for the navy at the expense of the army -- 

Emperor Fiancis Joseph had still less understanding 
for, or mterest m, the navy In his last years he did, to be 
sure, visit the ship-yards and witness naval evolutions, but 
he did it in a peifunctory way, merely to do his duty as a 
soveieign. He would stand on the bridge by the hour, 
almost never taking the marine glasses from his eyes He 
gave an appearance of following the evolutions with mtelli- 
gent interest But it was remaiked by those close to him 
that he never asked an intelligent question on naval mat- 
ters, never shoved any enthusiasm for the fleet, and never 
wore the naval uniform; in fact, he never even possessed 
one, though he had a large and very expensive waidrobe of 
military uniforms The mighty battleship of the twentieth 
century, with its complicated mechanism of steel, steam 
and electricity, was a thing strange and new to him He 
and Bismarck belonged to the older generation who felt 
at home m a general’s uniform and knew what armies were 
good for Emperor William and Eianz Ferdinand were of 
the new age, who beheved that “the future lies on the 
water ” Interest in naval matters was m fact one of the 
common bonds which tended to draw the German Emperor 
and the Austrian Heir together In spite of this oppo- 
sition, or lack of enthusiasm, from Conrad and the Em- 
Conrad, I, 357-360 23 Margutti, 125 f 306-311 
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peror, !Pianz Feidinand had succeeded by 1914 m raising 
the Austrian navy to a respectable size, though scarcely 
half as stiong as that of Italy, it gave a good account of it- 
self during the War and shoved that the spirit of AdmnaJ 
Tegetthoff was not dead 

PKANZ Ferdinand’s political views 

In his views on foreign affairs Fianz Ferdinand was at 
one with Ins uncle in regarding the Dual Alliance with Ger- 
many as the corner stone of Austrian policy This convic- 
tion was strengthened by his strong peisonal regard for 
William II, whose great tact m the matter of the Arch- 
duke’s wife had won his heart With Rumania Franz Ferdi- 
nand sought to strengthen the ties of loyalty and alliance 
He and his wife were charmed with tlie visit they paid to 
King Carol and Carmen SyKa in July, 1909 They adoied 
the simphcity of life of the Rumanian royal family at then- 
summer castle a<- Smaia, which was so different from the 
stiff ceremonial and stifling court atmosphere at Vienna 
His heart was touched at the genunieness and friendliness 
with which the Queen of Rumania entertained his Count- 
ess, took her to ride, and served her tea at a rustic farm 
house He long remembered it as one of the happiest visits 
of his hfe 

Italy, however, the Archduke regarded with deep dis- 
trust, but not to the point of thinking it wise to unmask 
her suspected disloyalty to the Triple Alliance by a pre- 
ventive wai On the contrary, he wanted to remain at peace 
with Italy and maintain as firm relations as possible with 
hei As heir of Francis V, Duke of Modena, he had in- 
herited in 1875 the fortune of the Este family, but he had 
no notion of attempting to restore the ducal power which 
had been overthrown m 1859 In fact, m order to avoid 
giving offense to the ruling house of Savoy m Italy, he never 
Cf Nikitsch-Boulles, p 129 ff 
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woie the insignia of tlie Este Black Eagle Order, the grand- 
masteiship of ^\hlch he had inheiited as Francis V’s heir 
With Russia Franz Ferdinand wanted to be on terms of 
friendly understanding Autocratic himself by nature, he 
had admiied the autociatic government of Russia before 
the Russo-Japanese Wai and the Russian Revolution of 
1905 had begun to shake the Tsar’s tin one But later he 
was disillusioned as to Nicholas II’s stabiht}’’ This may 
have been one of the reasons he sought more close peisonal 
lelations with Empeior William and King Caiol The 
Fiench he frankly dishked He never forgot the humiha- 
tion imposed upon Austria by Napoleon I, and he regaided 
Napoleon III as responsible for Austria’s downfall m the 
nmeteenth centuiy Great Biitain, on the other hand, he 
held in respect, and there had even been rumors at one 
time that he might mari}'- Princess Maiy 

Such aie the views on foreign affairs asciibed to Fianz 
Feidmand by men who knew him well There is no leason 
to doubt then substantial accuracy 

Of Franz Ferdinand’s views on the internal nationality 
problemv« of the Hapsburg Empire it is less possible to speak 
with certainty It was the conviction of those who stood 
close to hun, like Major Brosch,"*^ and his private-secretary, 
Nikitsch-BouUes,-' that if the Aichduke had come to the 
Throne, he would have come to the lescue of the oppiessed 
nationalities and attempted a fedeial oiganization of the 
Monaichy, substituting ^'Trialism” foi the existing '‘Dual- 
ism ” This was also the commonly expressed opinion in the 
Austrian and Geiman obituaiy notices of the Archduke 
There are also several signs which point in this direction: 

ssMargutti, pp 126-138, Conrad, I-D^, passivi, Czemin. In the World 
War, ch ii 

2c Cf Seton-Watson, /8ara;cDo, p 83 ff 
27 Yor dem Sturm, p 58, 62 ff 

2SThe Vossische Zeitung 'was an exception cf Belgian. Documents, 
rv. 97ff 
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the Aicliduke’s energetic reforming temperament, his rela- 
tions witli Empei or Francis Joseph, the study he gave to the 
subject, and various draft projects which have come to light 

Though in man}'- respects conservative, as one might ex- 
pect from his Roman Catholic traditions, there is no doubt 
that Franz Fcidinand possessed qualities of character ^vhich 
mdicate that he was quite the kind of man to undertake a 
reorganization of the Alonarchy He had no sympathy 
wuth preserving an institution simply because it had long 
existed On the contrarj'-, he looked to the futuie rather 
than to the past, and was mclmed to refoim m accoi dance 
with modern conditions rathei than to conserve that which 
was old Possessed of resOess energy and an iron will, he 
had no patience with the traditional ceremonial of the 
Vienna Court or the antiquated methods of the old Aus- 
trian administrative machme which was managed in large 
part bj'- old men wdio belonged to Fiancis Joseph's genera- 
tion rather than to the twentieth century His influence 
m substituting Conrad for the aged Beck as Austiia’s Chief- 
of-Staff, and in buildmg up the army and navy, was typical 
of his reforming tendencies Wherever he had authority, 
he showed his executive ability in modernizing and improv- 
ing the arrangements which he found m existence This is 
seen notably in his transformation of the Konopischt estate, 
which he built up into a flourishing landed property wuth 
rose gardens famous throughout Euiope He believed in 
dispatching business rapidly, making laige use of the tele- 
phone and the telegraph He was impatient with his secre- 
taries if any business was left unfinished on his desk for 
more than twenty-four hours In all this he was the exact 
opposite of his aged uncle 

Francis Joseph was a Monarch by the Grace of God in 
the old sense He still ruled or wanted to rule m patriarchal 
fashion One of his greatest faults was his insistence on 
dealing himself with all matters of minutest detail His 
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mind was so occupied with these minor matters that he had 
no breadth of view for the wider interests of the Monarchy 
As was natural in his old age, he was inclined to live in the 
past rather than to look to the future He was extremely 
conservative and hesitated to make any changes m the red 
tape of the old Hapsburg machine, even when it was pointed 
out to him what advantages could be secured by modern 
methods 

The contrast in attitude between the uncle and nephew 
IS seen m an incident of 1911 concerning the administration 
of some Hapsburg family pioperty left by the Empress 
Maria Theiesa This was still being administered under 
provisions a century and a half old, which were no longer 
adapted to modern conditions The Archduke looked into 
the question carefully and ventured to hand the Emperor a 
long memorandum in which he pointed out how the ad- 
ministration of this family property needed reorganization 
Theie weie too many ofi&cials handling the property and 
they were often mcapable and sometimes dishonest He 
showed m detail how the Goding beet-root sugar factory 
was losing 200,000 crowns a year as a result of a foolish 
contract Another estate was being rented foi 47 crowns 
an acre vhen it might easily bring 70 to 80 ciowns an acre, 
thus causing another loss of about 100,000 crowns a year 
“A great part of the domains of the family are mostly leased 
for a long term of years for a rent which may have been 
suitable 40 or 50 years ago, but v hich today is sunply ludi- 
crous,” he wrote He therefore begged the Monarch to 
examme the question with a view to economic reforms cor- 
responding to the twentieth century. The Emperor left the 
letter unanswered for weeks After his attention had been 
called to it several times, he finally replied in characteristic 
fashion ‘T have fully considered the question m its various 
aspects and come to the conclusion that as the responsible 
guardian of this family property, I cannot bring myself to 
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permit an experiment i^liich ivould so destioy a long tried 
administrative S 3 '-stem which has worked without ciiticism 
for so many years for the advantage of our proper!}" ” 
This is a good example of Emperor Francis Joseph’s oppo- 
sition to innovation, and of his nephew"’s readiness for 
energetic administrative and pohtical reforms 

Franz Fei dmand was very keenly aw"are, much more so 
than the Emperor, of the violent discontent among the sub- 
ject nationalities of the Empire He had one characteristic 
which IS of great value in a ruler — ^lie was ready and anxious 
to know the facts, even if tliey were unpalatable Tliough 
he had a very violent temper, it w"as far more hkely to be 
vented upon any one whom he suspected of trj’-mg to de- 
ceive him, than on one who told him disagreeable truths 
He took pains to read opposition new’spapers, w"ith the re- 
sult that he w"as well mformed of the pubhc feeling on the 
part of the Czechs, Transylvanians, Croats, and Serbs 
within the Dual jMonarchy, and realized the danger which 
they constituted for the future unless somethmg was done 
to satisfy them His strong disapproval of the oppressive 
policy of tlie ruling Magyai magnates in Hungary was no- 
toiious, and will be indicated a few pages further on in 
connection with the Konopischt interview" He was criti- 
cized by the Magyar and German dominant factions for 
wishing to favor the small nationalities It was a reproach 
which did honor to his wisdom and sense of justice Here 
again he differed from the aged Emperor Francis Joseph 
was inclined to half-measures and compromise He re- 
garded himself as the author of the Austro-Hungarian Com- 
promise of 1867 and had no thought of modifying it Franz 
Ferdinand, however, seems to have regarded tins dual or- 
ganization of the Empire as an unfortunate mistake, be- 
cause it gave m practice so much power mto the hands of 

29 Letters of Franz Ferdinand and Francis Joseph, quoted in Nikitsch- 
Boulles, pp 49-57 
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the Magyar magnates He therefore seems to have been 
quite ready to see the ^‘Dualism” of 1867 i eplaced by some 
kind of “Trialism” when he himself should some to the 
throne He had given much study to the question of a pos- 
sible constitutional reoi gamzation along federal lines He 
had pondered the proposals of noted Austrian writers like 
Lammasch, Tezner and Stemacker He had heard with 
great mteiest expositions of the Ameiican federal system 
by Professor J W Burgess of Columbia University, Pro- 
fessor Buigess had been invited to return to Vienna to give 
further information on the subject and was on the point of 
again sailing for Euiope to do so at the moment the Arch- 
duke was assassinated 

A further indication of Franz Ferdinand’s mtention of 
makmg constitutional reforms m the direction of curbing 
the power of the Hungarian magnates and extending politi- 
cal rights to the minoi nationahties is seen in various draft 
pioposals which have been pubhshed from his papers 
One of the most recent of these is the draft Manifesto 
which he had prepaied for publication in case the old Em- 
peror’s periodical bronchial trouble should sometime sud- 
denly cause his death and open the way for a new legune 
Though expressed in somewhat vague and general terms, it 
indicates that the Heir to the Throne was a true friend to 
the Cl oats and Bosnian Serbs and that he intended impor- 
tant constitutional reforms in the interests of all the minor 
nationalities before taking the oath to the Hungarian Con- 
stitution The Manifesto luns in part as follows 

Smce it has pleased Almighty God to call out of this 
life after a long and richly blessed reign, My exalted 
Uncle, . 

We heieby solemnly announce to all people of the 
Monarchy Our accession to the Crown . 

To all peoples of the Monaichy, to all ranks, and to 
30 CJ Seton Watson, Sarajevo, p 84, note 1 
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everybody that doc-^ Ins duty m tlie voik of tlie nation, 
no matter vhat Ins race or ciced, tyc icturn equal love 
In high station, or lov, poor or rich, all shall be equal be- 
fore Our Tin one 

The established constitutional aiiangements and the 
judicial system of the state, in vhich e^ely citizen has equal 
lights according to the lavs, AVe vill honoi and protect 
with a strong hand Foi the vell-bcing and prosperity of 
all peoples in all parts of the Monaichy, AVe deem it Our 
first duty to bung about a concentration into a great unit 
and a harmonious cooperation according to just prin- 
ciples . In the Constitution of the Empne all contra- 
dictions must be removed which e\ist in the lavs of Austiia 
and those of Hungaiv in regard to the common affaiis of 
the Monarchy, and vhich make the gning of the piesciibed 
oath on the Constitution impossible through the incompati- 
bility of those laws As pledge of Our most sacred duties 
as ruler, AA’’e shall thereupon confiim by solemn oath of 
coronation the unambiguous provisions of the Constitution 
together with the fundamental rights and privileges of all 
those who belong to the Monaichy In older to create the 
possibility for this. Our Govcinments vill inaugurate with- 
out delay the necessary measuics 

Since all peoples under Our scepter shall have equal 
rights in regard to pai ticipation in the common affairs of 
the Monarchy, this equality of rights demands that to 
eveiy race be guaranteed its national development within 
the frame of the common interests of the Monarchjq and 
that to all races, ranks, and classes the preservation of their 
just interests be made possible through just laws of suffrage 
— ^wherever this has not yet been earned through 

It IS doubtful, however, vdiethei Franz Ferdinand had 
come to any definite decision in his own mind as to the 
exact form which the reorganization should take Count 

31 Published by J A Freiherr von Eichhoff m the Berliner Tageblalt 
No 152 of Mar 31, 1926, and reprinted in translation in the Nev York 
Nation, May 26, 1926 
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Czernin, who was more intimately acquainted with Franz 
Ferdmand’s ideas than most men, says “The Archduke 
was a firm partisan of the Great- Austria program His idea 
was to conveit the Monarchy into numerous more or less 
independent National States, having m Vienna a common 
centi al organization f oi all important and absolutely neces- 
sary affairs — in other words, to substitute Federalism for 
Duahsm However, it had many opponents who 
strongly advised against dissecting the State m order to 
erect m its place something new and 'presumably better,’ 
and the Emperor Fiancis Joseph was far too conservative 
and far too old to agree to his nephew’s plans This direct 
refusal of the idea cherished by the Archduke offended him 
greatly, and he complained often in bitter terms that the 
Emperor turned a deaf ear to him as though he were the 
'lowest serving man at Schonbrunn ’ . . There was a 
widely spread but entirely erroneous idea m the Monarchy 
that the Archduke had drawn up a program of his future 
activities This was not the case He had very defimt-e 
and pronounced ideas for the reorganization of the Mon- 
archy, but the ideas were never developed into a concrete 
plan — they were more lil^e the outhne of a program tliat was 
never completed m detail ” 

Two projects closely connected with the federalization 
idea had been much discussed One of them is suggested 
m Conrad’s letter to the Archduke of December 14, 1912 
''The unification of the South Slav race is one of those 
nation-moving phenomena which cannot be denied nor ar- 
tificially prevented The only point is whether this unifica- 
tion shall take place vntJvin the control of the [Dual] Mon- 
archy — that IS at the expense of Serbia’s independence — or 
whether it shall be accomplished under the aegis of Serbia 
at the cost of the Monarchy. This cost for us would con- 
sist in the loss of our South Slav lands and thereby of nearly 

32 the World War, pp 41 f, 49 
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all our coast This loss in territory and prestige w ould de- 
press the Monarchy into a Small State ” 

This peaceful incorpoi ation of all South Slavs into the 
Hapsbuig Empiie vas often dvelt upon by Conrad In 
June, 1913, on tlie eve of the Second Balkan War the 
Austrian Militarj’- Attache in Belgrade reported that there 
was a paity in Serbia in favor of it The idea was that 
Austria-Hungary should cede to Serbia the South Slavs, 
and to Rumania her kindred populations in Transylvania, 
and that the Seibian and Rumanian Kingdoms, thus en- 
larged, should be incorporated into a federal Hapsbuig Em- 
pire and have somewhat the same constitutional position 
as the Kingdoms of Saxony and Bavaiia in the German 
Empue But it vas generally agieed tliat this peaceful 
incoiporation of Serbia and Rumania was impracticable, 
because the two kindoms would never consent to give up 
their complete independence The analog^' with Saxony 
and Bavaiia was hardly apt, since their population was 
solidly of the same nationality as the rest of the German 
Empire, while Rumania and Serbia were not only of abso- 
lutely different nationality fiom the Germans in Austria 
and the Magyars in Hungary, but had come to regard 
them with deep hostility Moi cover, Vienna and Buda- 
pest looked down m aristocratic contempt upon Bel- 
grade and Bucharest as representing totally diffeient and 
infeiior civilizations Doubtless also the Triple Entente 
would have raised strenuous objections to any such 
apparent strengthening of Austria and consequently of 
Germany 

A second scheme, which was regarded as more practical 
and hopeful by many, was altogether diffeient and was in 
flat contradiction to Conrad’s view of the inevitability of 
Jugoslav unification It had long been favored by Count 

33 Conrad, II, 380 Baron Conrad reiterated frequently this view 
an, 343 f, 362 ff 419 ff, 456, 461, 729 ff) 
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Aehrenthal It consisted in a policy of playing off the 
Croats against the Serbs and thus sphtting the Jugoslavs 
apart according to the old maxim of divide et impera It 
contemplated the creation of a "Greater Croatia” as a third 
unit vuth Austria and Hungary m a regnum tnpartitum 
Franz Ferdinand was very favorably inchned toward the 
Croats They were Roman Catholics and had helped pre- 
serve Hapsburg authority m the revolutions of 1848 A 
"Greater Croatia,” composed of the Slav elements in 
Croatia, Slavonia, Dalmatia, and Bosnia-Herzegovma, and 
given equal political federal rights with the remaining parts 
of Austria and Hungary, would form a valuable bulwark 
against the "Greater Serbia” propaganda The plan had 
had many staunch adherents among the Croats themselves, 
and in view of the unhappy conflicts between the Serbs and 
Cl oats since the War can hardly be regarded as altogether 
Utopian if it had been adopted seasonably But during 
tlie years just before the War this antagonism between Serb 
and Croat had been rapidly disappearing owing to the op- 
pressive lule of the German and Magyar authorities on the 
one hand, and the active propaganda of Jugoslav intellec- 
tuals on the other Baion Musulin, an observant Austrian 
diplomat and Foreign Office Secretary, who was born m 
Croatia, visited his old home m 1913 and noted with alarm 
the change which was rapidly taking place from Croat 
loyalty to Jugoslav agitation He believed the Croatian 
peasantry were still true to the Hapsbuigs and that a 
strengthening of the Croatian sentiment could still be used 
to offset the Jugoslav movement for uniting Croats and 
Serbs into a "Greater Serbia ” An incident m the trial 
of the Sarajevo assassins which moved the court to mirth 

34 Musulin, Das Haus am Ballplalz, Munich, 1924, p 205 ff Cf 
also GJ? , XXW, 28, 47 

35 Musulin, pp 195-210 Cf also Stephan Count Burian, Austria in 
Dissolution, New York, 1924, pp 358-371 on the conflict between the 
Croatian and the Jugoslav tendencies 
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seems to confirm Baron ]\Iusulin‘s view, and shovs hov 
the superficial Jugoslav agitation had not o^clcome the 
older inherent Croat dishlce of Serbs A certain Sadilo 
V, as being questioned 

Question What are 30U according to your political con- 
victions? 

Sadilo I belong to the Croatian Right Party 

Question Do you like the Seibs? 

Sadilo Yes, vheu I don’t see them fLaughtei ) 

This creation of a “Gi eater Croatia,” perhaps under the 
historic name of 'Tll)'ria,” ofi'ered possibly the nearest ap- 
proach to a peaceful solution of the Austro-Sei bian con- 
flict Austiia-Hungary vould then have been transformed 
into a federation of at least three component parts, instead 
of a kind of Siamese-twin state, in v Inch one of the twins 
insisted on oppressing all the non-hlagj^ar elements But 
it would have amounted to a constitutional 1 evolution and 
would have certainly provoked bitter opposition from Ger- 
mans and Magj'ars Whether Franz Ferdinand vould have 
actually attempted to replace “Duahsm” by “Tnahsm” had 
' he come to the tin one, and nhether he would ha\’’e been 
successful, must remain among the gieat unansw'eied ques- 
tions of history 

Certain it is, howevei, that he w^as commonly credited 
with wide-reaching plans for leoiganizing and strengthen- 
ing the Dual Monarchy, as was stated by Count Czernm 
and in most of the obituary notices The dread of what 
he might do was one of the factors which led fanatical 
Serbs to plot his assassination It also unquestionably 
caused many Viennese and Budapest officials to heave a 
sigh of relief when they heard the news of Sarajevo 

3G Pharos, p 154 The preceding paragraphs were %vntten prior to 
the Serbian assassination of Croatians in the Serbian Parliament on June 
20, 1928 On Croatian desires, see [Dr Pilar], Die Sudslauische Frage 
und dor Weltkneg, Vienna, 191S 
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THANZ Ferdinand’s marriage 

One of tlie most fateful mfluences on the Archduke’s 
life was his marriage In the early ’nineties it was rumored 
at Vienna that he was paying attention to the Archduchess 
Mane Christine, eldest daughter of the Archduke Frederick 
and the Archduchess Isabella He paid such frequent visits 
to them m Pressburg, sometimes twice a week, that the 
parents began to flatter themselves that their daughter 
would one day be Empress But in reality Franz Ferdi- 
nand had fallen deeply m love with one of the ladies-m- 
waitmg m their household — Countess Sophie Chotek She 
was a handsome, proud, tall woman with flashing eyes and 
an eager step She belonged to an ancient but impoverished 
Czech family For nearly a year their love ran on in secret 
and unsuspected Wlien absent from one another they 
exchanged letters weekly through one of the Archduke’s 
trusted officers But then came a catastrophe After a 
tennis party at Pressburg Franz Ferdinand changed his 
clothes, but forgot his watch A servant brought it to the 
Archduchess Isabella She opened the locket, expectmg 
perhaps to find a photograph of her daughter — and found 
instead that of her lady-m-waiting One can imagine the 
feelings of a disappointed mother’ Countess Sophie was 
instantly dismissed in disgrace and had to leave the house 
that very night 

The tongues of the gossips at the Austrian capital be- 
gan to wag vigorously But Franz Ferdinand, with his 
usual determination and obstinacy, declared that he would 
marry her All his Hapsburg relatives objected She was 
not a prmcess and did not belong to a ruling family She 
was only a countess and therefore debarred from an ‘'eligi- 
ble” (ebenhurtige) marriage with an Archduke To the old 
Emperor, Francis Joseph, the announcement of his neph- 

37 Nikit'sch-Boiilles, p 26 ff 
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ew’s determination came as a terrible blo^v It was a dis- 
grace unw orthy of the family It seemed bke the last drop 
m his cup of bitterness and family sorrow's His brother, 
Maximilian, had been shot against a wall m Mexico, and 
Maximihan’s wufe had gone insane with grief His owm 
and only son, Hudolph, had died by violence undei the most 
suspicious circumstances — very probably by suicide His 
wife, the Empress Elizabeth, was assassinated by an Itahan 
anarchist m 1S9S His wufe’s insane nephew, Louis of 
Bavaria, escaping from his guardian, strangled his pursuer 
and together the two were drowned m the Starnbeigersee 
His younger nephew', Otto, Eranz Ferdinand’s brother, liv- 
ing a riotous bfe and weakened by the disease w'hich he had 
contracted, caused frequent shocks to the old Emperor’s 
sense of dignity and decency And now' his own heir m- 
sisted on defying European traditions and Spanish etiquette 
by marrymg a mere impoverished countess with a possible 
tamt of insanity m her blood “Was I not to be spared 
even this?” the Emperor w'as heard to murmur 

For months Francis Joseph remamed absolutely opposed 
to the marriage But w'hen he saw that this only increased 
the obstinate determination of his nephew, and that Franz 
Ferdinand would sooner give up the right to the throne 
than the hand of the woman he loved, the old formahst 
sadly gave his final consent to a compromise The mar- 
riage might take place, but it was to be only a morganatic 
alhance On June 28, 1900, the marriage declaration was 
solemnly registered in the small council room of the Vienna 
Hofburg in the presence of the Emperor, the Archdukes, 
and the leading government officials At the same time 
the Archduke made a solemn Oath of Renunciation, signed 
and sealed in German and Magyar copies, declaring 

“Our marriage with the Countess Chotek is not an 
eligible but a morganatic marriage, and is to be considered 
38 Margutti p 139 
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as such for now and all time, in consequence v; hereof 
neilliei Oui imic noi the issue to be liopcrl foi with God’s 
blessing fiom this Gin maiiiage, noi thou descendants, w'lll 
possess 01 be entitled to claim those lights, titles, aimoiial 
beanngs, pinileges etc, that belong to the eligible wives 
and to the i^-uc of Aichdukcs fiom eligible marriages And 
in pmticular we again iccogni/e and dec hue that inasmuch 
as the is-ue fiom Oui afoiesaid maiiiage and then de- 
scendants aic not mcmbeis of the Alost High Aich-House, 
they possess no light to succeed to the Thioiic ” 

The Act of Renunciation w as to be the source of untold 
unhappiness and bitteiness in the days to come, since those 
whom he held deaiest weie depiived of lights and honors 
which would have been theiis except for the lestiictions 
of feudal law and vSpanish etiquette June 2S, fatal day' 
Piccisely foul teen j’^eais later on anothei June 28 the as- 
sassin’s levolvei, which made no distinctions of birth, united 
in death the two human beings whose life in matiimony had 
been clouded by the moiganatic bond June 28' Nineteen 
yeais latei, on anothei anniveisaij'- of the Aichduke’s le- 
nunciation, was signed the Tieaty of A^eisailles which 
legisteied Uietiagic results fiom the War of which the Aich- 
duke's death was made the immediate occasion' 

After the mariiage Countess Chotek was raised in lank 
with the title of Duchess of Hohenbeig through the gra- 
ciousness of Francis Joseph Yet notwuthstanding this 
elevation in rank, she w'as still legarded as infeiioi m posi- 
tion to the youngest Aich duchess Hei lot wms far from 
happy “Gieatness is deaity bought,” she is said to have 
confessed to an intimate friend a yeai before her death. 
The members of the Imperial family often inflicted cruel 
humiliations upon her, and theie w^ere stones of violent 
scenes between Franz Ferdinand and his relatives because 
of the slights which weie put upon his wufe Ultimately 
things came to such a pass that the Heir Presumptive and 
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the Duchess of Hohenbeig picfeired to absent themselves 
from Couit functions altogethei 

As Franz Feidinand found that his wife was slighted 
and lebuffed at Vienna, he vas all the moie giateful for 
the more geneious attitude vhich Empeioi William dis- 
played towards hei This explains in part the increasingly 
close lelations which developed m the yeais before the War 
between tlie Geiman Kaisei and the Aichduke On his 
uist visit to Berlin Franz Feidinand had been captivated, 
as had been so many others, by the Kaiser’s vnacity, in- 
tellectual inteiests, and efforts to please In November, 
1908, the Geiman Empeioi stayed foi two days with Franz 
Ferdinand foi huntmg at Eckartsau on tlie Danube, and 
their relations grew moie intimate A 3''eai latei the Arch- 
duke was mvited to Potsdam and the Duchess of Hohen- 
berg was included in the invitation Theie she was le- 
ceived with all tlie honors due to an Arcnduchess The 
Kaiser’s tact was m strikmg contrast to the galling etiquette 
at Vienna At dinneis at the Austiian Couit, the Duchess 
of Hohenberg had been compelled to sit fai removed fiom 
her husband at the foot of the table, below all the Austrian 
Archduchesses At Potsdam the embarrassment of having 
her sit at a long table above others who weie of higher 

30 Cf the clerical Retchpost, a journal regarded as the personal organ 
of Franz Ferdinand, Jan 17, 1911 “We are not acquainted with the 
reasons for the absence of the exalted couple, but we should find it com- 
prehensible if the position assigned to the Consort of the Heir to the 
throne by tlie present Court ceremonial should ha\ c been thought imnec- 
essarily painful According to this ceremonial, the wife of the Heir Pre- 
sumptive IS preceded not only by the married ladies of the Imperial 
House, but even by the youngest Princesses We remember the disagree- 
able scene at the Court Ball two yeais ago, when the members of the 
Imperial House appeared in the Ballroom, each Imperial Prince with a 
lady on his arm according to rank, whereas the wife of the Heir to the 
Throne was obliged to enter the room last, alone and without escort As 
several young Archduchesses appear this year at the Court Ball for the 
first time, the rigors of the ceremonial hitherto observed would, perhaps 
have been even more conspicuous It would be very intelligible if the 
Duchess Sophie of Hohenberg should have wished to avoid a painful 
situation, if only out of regard for her exalted husband” 
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rank was ingeniously obviated by having many small tables. 
The German Emperor and Empress and the Archduke and 
his wife dined at one table, while the other guests dined at 
sunilar small tables In this way no piecedent could be 
created, and it could not be said that the German Court 
had given the Duchess piecedence over any pimcess of the 
blood royal On subsequent visits to Vienna the German 
Empeior was caieful to pay personal visits to the Duchess 
of Hohenberg and show her every maik of esteem Such 
conduct touched the heart of the Archduke and was one 
of the reasons for the more mtimate relations and frequent 
visits of the tvo men to one another VTien the Kaiser 
went to Corfu the Archduke would take pains to meet him 
and have the Austrian navy draw up to salute him, or 
would invite him to visit at Bnoni or Miramar In the 
couise of this interchange of visits, it so happened that the 
Kaiser was invited to Eranz Eerdmand’s beautiful viUa at 
Konopischt m Bohemia on June 12, 1914 

THE KONOPISCHT MEETING LEGEND AND FACT 

The meeting at Konopischt, according to the ofl&cial an- 
nouncement m the Austrian Press, w^as a purely personal 
affair, “in order that the Kaiser might see the Archduke’s 
wonderful roses m full bloom ” Horticulture and landscape 
gardenmg were m fact one of the Archduke’s most passion- 
ate hobbies Havmg bought the Konopischt estate in 1886, 
he had spent years of thought, and sums of money which 
shocked his stewards, m laying out one of the finest parks 
in Europe A sugar-factory, a brew^ery and peasants’ 
houses had been removed, an artificial lake had been cre- 
ated, and rare and beautiful plants had been set out, so that 
from every window m the castle only the most pleasmg 
prospect met the eye Here at Konopischt Eranz Eerdinand 
knew every tree and every bush Every bed of flowers was 

40 Nikitsch-Boulles, pp 114ff,143ff 
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designed according to his exact orders, and Ins roses were 
his especial dehght and care But the fact that Wilham 
was accompanied by Admiral von Tirpitz, and that the 
Austrian Foreign Minister, Berchtold, came to Konopischt 
the day after the Emperor left, quickly caused some news- 
papers at the tune to suspect that this meeting had some 
more serious occasion than merely the viewmg of roses 
A few weeks later, after the Archduke’s assassmation and 
the mysterious events connected with his death and mter- 
ment, the wildest rumors began to cuculate about the 
"pact” which had been plotted at Konopischt and which 
had caused the World War It is therefore worth while to 
examme a little more closely mto this meeting and the 
rumors to which it gave rise 

Accordmg to the London Times correspondent, Mr H 
Wickham Steed, who based his account upon an anonymous 
informant "whose position and antecedents entitle his state- 
ments to careful examination,” the German Emperor had 
been deliberately courtmg the good-will of Eranz Ferdinand 
by attentions to his wife for political purposes, which found 
then expression m the "Pact of Konopischt” Mr Steed 
would have us believe that "the Kaiser opened to the Arch- 
duke Franz Ferdinand a magnificent horizon, and spread 
out before him a grandiose plan which promised presently 
to place his sons, Maximilian and Ernest, at the head of 
two vast realms m Eastern and Central Europe ” Russia 
was to be provoked to a war for which Germany and Aus- 
tria were ready, France was to be reduced to impotence 
by a few vigorous strokes, and the abstention of England 
was considered certain The result of the war was to be 
the transformation of Europe The ancient kmgdom of 
Poland, with Lithuania and the Ulcrame, was to be re- 
constituted, stretchmg from the Baltic to the Black Sea. 
This was to be the inheritance of Franz Ferdinand; after 
■41 Nikitscli-Boulles, pp 188-197 
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his death it was to pass to his eldest son For his younger 
son was leseived, under his father’s direction, a new realm 
comprismg Bohemia, Hungary, and the Jugoslav lands, 
mcludmg Serbia, Dahnatia, and Salomca Franz Ferdinand, 
according to this story, saw great thrones prepared for his 
sons, and Sophie Chotek saw heiself the mother of Kmgs. 
Emperor Wilham, on his part, was to give up to the new 
Polish state a pait of Posen, and to indemnify himself by 
bringing into the Geiman Empiie a new state compiised of 
Geiman Austiia and Trieste and luled by Franz Ferdi- 
nand’s nephew, the Archduke Chailes Francis Joseph Ger- 
many vould thus acquiie a coveted outlet upon the 
Adriatic, and would be enlaiged by the addition of another 
state equal in impoitance to Bavaria Between the en- 
larged German Enipue, the leconstituted kmgdom of Po- 
land, and the new Bohemian-Hungai ran- Jugoslav realm, 
a close and peipetual militaiy and economic alliance was to 
be foimed This aUiance would become the arbiter of 
Em ope, and would command the Ballvans and the route to 
the East 

Such, according to Mr Wickham Steed, were the terms 
of the agreement Knowledge of it, he thmks, came to the 
ears of the Austiian Imperial faimly, and herein lies the 
explanation of the shabby way m which Fianz Ferdinand 
and his wife were unceremoniously limned to tlieir graves 
aftei being inmdeied at Sarajevo He darkly hints that 
the Austrian Couit itself was guilty of complicity in the 
murder Pie then goes on to exaggerate or drstort m sensa- 
tional newspapei fashion a number of other circumstances 
calculated to leave the reader with the impi ession that the 
assassination of the Archduke was brought about through 
the complicity of Austrian oflBcials and that Serbia was in 
no way responsible “General Potior ek, who was sitting m 
the archducal car, escaped mjury Neither he nor any other’ 
military or civil dignitaries were punished for their failure 
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to protect the visitors General Potiorek remained Gov- 
ernor and presently commanded the Bosnian array through 
the farst campaign against Serbia After the defeat of his 
troops he was depiived of his command, was reported to 
have lost his reason, and w as placed in a lunatic asj lum 
When the Emperor Francis Joseph visited Sarajevo 
in June, 1910, the number of police available exceeded a 
thousand, probably double that number of secret agents 
were employed, yet when the Heir to the Throne visited 
the city the pohce were wmined off' No evidence proving 
the comphcity of the Serbian Government in the plot to 
assassinate the Aichduke has ever been adduced It 
would certainly not be beyond the power of the Austro- 
Hungarian secret service agents to wmrk up a plot at Bel- 
grade or at Sarajevo . to ‘remove’ obnoxious person- 
ages or to provide a pietext for war ” 

After describing at length the indignity of the funeral 
arrangements made for the murdered couple which “were 
hardly less astonishing than had been the circumstances of 
the assassination,” Mr Steed adds as a further incriminat- 
ing circumstance the fact that it was at first announced that 
the German Emperor would attend the funeral, but “on the 
2nd of July it was announced m Berlm that owung to a 
shght indisposition, the German Emperor had abandoned 
his journey to Vienna He nevertheless gave audiences as 
usual on that day ” He imphes that the German Emperor 
and the other sovereigns were mstructed from Vienna not 
to attend the funeral and that this is a further mdication 
that the Archduke’s death was contrived by Austrian offi- 
cials because of his having plotted at Konopischt a partition 
of the Hapsburg lands to provide crowns for his sons But 
as a matter of fact the failure of the Kaisei to attend the 
funeral was not due to any hint from the authorities in 
Vienna who wanted to deprive the Archduke and his wife 

42 Steed, “The Pact of Konopischt,” pp 265 ff , see below, note 45 
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of due honors even after death. He abandoned his inten- 
tion of going to Vienna because a warning had come from 
the German consul at Sarajevo that the Serbs might make 
an attack on his life also, and because his Chancellor de- 
clined to assume the responsibility of allowing the Emperor 
to risk his life by going to Vienna. As we learn from 
Bethmann-Hollweg’s telegram to the German Ambassador 
at Vienna on July 2: 

As a result of warnings which have been received from- 
Sarajevo, of which the first, in fact, dates back to April 
of this yeai, I have been obliged to lequest His Majesty 
the Emperor to give up the visit to Vienna What confiimed 
me in the deteimination was the fact that the journey was 
not an act of national or political necessity, but one con- 
cerned with the voluntaiy announcement of friendly feel- 
ings beyond a point requiied by etiquette, that there is 
appal ently a wide-spiead conspiracy at the bottom of the 
Sarajevo crime, and that assassinations are well known to 
exercise a suggestive influence on the ciiminal elements 
On the stiength of these considerations, I was unable to 
undeitake the lesponsibility of exposing His Majesty un- 
necessarily in foieign land 

For public purposes, the giving up of the visit will be 
laid to the physical indisposition of His Majesty His 
Majesty wishes, however, that the true reason be com- 
municated to His Majesty the Emperor Franz Joseph 

personally.^3 

Similarly all the other circumstances with which Mr 
Steed and his followers have built up the theory of Aus- 
trian complicity are really to be explained quite simply 
and naturally on altogether different and less sensational 
grounds, as will be indicated below There is not a shred 
of evidence that the Archduke was plotting at Konopischt, 
or that Austiian oflScials conspired for his assassination. 

43 K D . 6 B , and the wamicg telegram from Saraievo, K D , 6 A 
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Nevertheless Mr Steed’s astounding theory received 
wide acceptance among Austria’s late enemies Serbians 
naturally are glad to adopt it because it would remove all re- 
sponsibility for the crime from thcir country It has 
been widely circulated vith some reservations or amphfi- 
cations by many over-suspicious French writers by M 
Raymond Recouly, a popular new spaper correspondent and 
magazine writer, by IN'I. Alfred Dumame, wdio w^as French 
Ambassador to Vienna, but who at the time appeals to 
have known nothmg of all this, by AI Chopin m his mono- 
graph on the Sarajevo murder, and even by such a sober 
historian as Professor Debidour 

Fortunately for the cause of truth, documents have re- 

44 Mr A V Sofero\ itch, Jugo‘;l'iv Consul-General at IMontreal, 
quotes Mr Steed at length to pro\e “that the plot to murder the Arch- 
duke originated m Austria and sened a twofold purpose, namely, the 
elimination of the Archduke as heir presumptive and a prctc\t for the 
long-desired attack on Serbia bj Austria,” see his article, “The blame for 
the Sarajevo murder plot” m New York Times Current History, Deo, 
1925, p 385 

43 H Wickham Steed, “The Pact of Konopischt,” in Nincteenlh Cen-‘ 
tury and After, Vol 79, pp 253-273 (Feb, 1916) Many months later 
Mr Steed is said to have admitted in private conversation that he no 
longer believed in this fantastic storj'- Nevertheless he repeats it in 
abbreviated form m his interesting but unv eracious work, Through Thirty 
Years, London, 1924, T, 396-403, where it will doubtless continue to 
deceive thousands of unsophiscatcd readers like Mr Scferovitch Among 
the French writers who ^ have swallowed and broadcasted with variations 
his theory are JeanPozzi, “Les Roses de Konopischt," in Lc Correspondant, 
June 10, 1921, Recouly, 'Les TIeures Tragiques d’ Avant-Guerre (Pans, 
1922), pp 173-194, and also in La Revue de France, April 1, 1922, pp 598- 
610, Dumame, La Dermcre Ambassade de France en Autriche (Pans, 
1921), p 126 £f, Debidour, Hisloire Diplomatique de I'Europe (Pans, 
1918), ll, 229, Jules Chopin (pseudonym of J E Pichon, a lecturer at the 
University of Prague who shares the characteristic Czech attitude of hos- 
tility towards the Hapsburgs) “La premeditation austio-hungroise,” m 
Mercure de France, Vol 115 (1916), pp 577-599 In his much-quoted 
little book, Le Complot De Sarajevo (Pans, 1918), p 82, Chopin sums 
up “II est certain que I’entrevue de Konopischt av^ait un tout autre 
but que celji d’echanger dos politesses et de mettre a mal le gibier des 
pares archiducau\ Nous croyons done qve son seul objet etait justement 
de trouver le pretevte d’une guerre qui manquait on 1914, et cle 
minutieusement regler la marche diplomatique et militaire ae toute 
cette entrepnse belhqueuse 
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cently been published which give precise and tiustworthy 
accounts of what really took place at Konopischt and which 
will lead ail sciious students to consign Mr Steed’s amazing 
theoi}'- to the limbo of propagandist wai myths One of 
these documents is the official report sent to the German 
Foreign Office the day after the interview by Baron von 
Tieiitler, the hlmister in attendance upon Wilham II 

This gives a good account of the conversations betv een 
William II and Franz Ferdinand They first touched upon 
the Balkan situation, m view of an alarmmg telegram from 
Athens that the Greeks had called up their marine reserves 
and were rumored to be planning an attack on Turkey. 
Franz Ferdinand and his guest agreed to sound King Carol 
of Bumania, to see vhethei he would use his influence m 
favor of peace and the preservation of the status quo as 
fixed by the Tieaty of Buchaiest Both expressed their dis- 
lilce of Ferdinand of Bulgaria Franz Ferdmand gave vent 
to his suspicions of Italy’s mala fides in Albania and in 
general The German Emperor tried to aUay his suspicions, 
and hoped that when Fianz Feidmand should meet the 
King of Italy at the German routine maneuvers later in 
the year, theie would be an opportunity for estabhshmg 
moie cordial personal relations between Victor Emmanuel 
and the Heir to the Hapsburg throne 

Tlie mam topic of conversation at Konopischt, how- 
ever, hke that between WiUiam II and Francis Joseph at 

40 Even Mr Seton-Watson, •whom no one will accuse of being over 
lenient toward Austna, has at last acknowledged {Sarajevo, p ill) . 
“Nothing which even remotelj’’ deserves the name of evidence has ever 
been adduced in proof [of the thcor 3 '- of official complicity on the part 
of Vienna and Budapest] and each of the many suspicious details is sus- 
ceptible of a simpler and less sensational explanation,” similarly also 
pp 114, 287 

47 In Deutsche Pohiik, May 14, 1920, GP, XXXIX, 365 ff , and re- 
pnnted bj”- Montgelas, The Case for the Central Powers, pp 232-235 
Treutler’s accuracy as to the first point discussed in the interview is con- 
firmed by the telegram sent by the Austrian Munster in Athens on June 
12, printed in Conrad, III, 6601, 
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Vienna three months previously’’/® dealt with internal Aus- 
trian politics — Tisza’s treatment of the Rumanians in 
Transylvania and its dangeious effect on public feeling m 
the Kingdom of Rumania Franz Ferdinand assailed the 
medieval and anachronistic Magjmr ohgarchy, with Tisza 
at its head, which dormnated Hungary and was trying to 
dominate Austria as welL “Already’- Vienna begins to trem- 
ble when Tisza starts for the city’’, everyone hes flat on his 
stomach when Tisza steps out at Vienna ” Emperor Wil- 
ham, on the otlier hand, urged that Tisza ivas such a power- 
ful and unusual man that he “ought not to be throw’n 
overboard, but be kept under a fiim hand, and then used 
for his valuable quahties ” The i\rchduke complained that 
“it was precisely Tisza who was to blame, if the inteiests 
of the Triple Alhance w’ere badly’’ looked after, since it w’a? 
Tisza who, 111 contradiction wuth his own promises at 
Schonbrunn, had been maltreating tlie Rumanians m Hun- 
gary The Aichduke finally begged His Majesty’- wdiether 
he would not instruct Tschirschky [the German Ambassa- 
dor at A^ienna] to icmind Tisza at every’’ opportunity’’ that 
he should not lose sight of the necessity of winning over 
the Rumanians through moderation in the treatment of 
their brothers who w’ere living in Hungary His hdajesty” 
promised that he would instruct Tschirschky continually to 
repeat to Tisza, 'Sir' Remember the Rumanians' The 
Archduke greatly approved of this ” Treutler gathered the 
impression from the Archduke’s secretaiy that Franz Ferdi- 
nand felt that the Kaiser and the Berlin Foreign Office were 
too mclined to look at conditions in Austria-Hungary 
through Hungarian spectacles, owmg to the fact that for 
decades the Dual Monarchy had been repiesented at Berlin 
by a Hungarian Ambassador Franz Ferdmand m fact told 
William II confidentially that it was planned to replace 
Szogyeny, a Hungarian, by Prince Hohenlohe, an Austrian 
48 GP. XXXIX, 333 ff, 358 ff, Montgeks, pp 229-231 
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At the close of the convei sation Franz Ferdinand expressed 
the opinion that Russia was not to be feared , her internal 
difficulties were too great to allow hei to follow an aggres- 
sive foreign pohcy 

Treutler’s repoit, showing that the mam topic of con 
versation at Konopischt was Tisza’s Rumanian policy, is 
further corroborated from the Austrian side The day after 
the German Emperor left Konopischt, Berchtold was sum- 
moned tliither, and upon his return to Vienna gave the 
German Ambassador a lesume of the conversations which 
Tschuschkj’’ lepoited as follows 

After His Majesty the Kaiser left. Count Beichtold was 
invited to Konopischt by Archduke Fianz Ferdinand This 
Ministei told me today that the Archduke expressed him- 
self as greatly gi atified at the Kaiser’s visit He had talked 
over m detail all possible questions with the Kaiser and 
was able to find that they weie in complete agieement in 
their views 

The Archduke also told Count Berchtold what he had 
said to the Kaiser in legard to Count Tisza’s policy, espe- 
cially the policy toward the non-Magyar nationalities 
"Tovard the Rumanians,” the Archduke had remarked, 
“Count Tisza used fine woids, but his deeds did not corre- 
spond to his words ” It was one of the Hungarian Premier’s 
cardinal mistakes that he had not given moie pailiamentary 
seats to the Rumanians in Trans j-lvama 

Count Berchtold told me that he had attempted often 
and emphatically to influence Count Tisza to make greater 
concessions to the Rumanians But his efforts had been m 
vain Count Tisza maintained that he had already con- 
ceded as much as possible to the Rumanians 

For my part I will also use every opportunity, as I have 
been doing hitherto, in accoi dance with the Kaisei’s direc- 
tions, to point out to the Hungaiian Premier the necessity 
of winning over the Rumanians 

‘1'' Tsclurschky to Bethmann, June 17, 1914, KD, 4 On this report 
the Kaiser made tlie marginal note, “He [Tisza] must not by his internal 
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In view of these precise contemporary documents one 
may therefore confidently lelegate to the lealm of legend all 
the fantastic tales of Ivlr Wickham Steed and the French 
vriteis, that William II and Franz Feidinand were plan- 
ning a reairangement of the map of Euiope, or plotting a 
European var vhich was to be pro\oked by the Archduke’s 
maneuveis near the Seibian fiontier at Saiaicvo The 
Magyar oppiession of the Transjhanian Rumanians, and 
the consequent indignation tliat vas being stirred up among 
Kmg Carol’s subjects, in\olving as it did the danger that 
Rumania imght cease to be loyal to hei seciet tieaties vith 
the Triple Alliance Poveis, vas a sufficiently seiious ques- 
tion, aside fiom the roses and personal friendship, to ac- 
count for the meeting at Konopischt In this connection 
it IS significant that the Rumanian question, and its 
relation to Germany and Austiian policy, fills a large 
place in the documents recently published by Conrad von 
Hotzendorf and by the German Govei nment 

pohey, which througii tlie Ruimnnn question Ins in influence on Ihc 
external poUcy of the Triple Alliance, jeopirdizc the litter” 

For further references to the Konopischt meeting and the possible 
'ubjects discussed there sec the report of the Russian Ambassador in 
Vienna to Sizonov (printed in Die Kncgsschxildfragr, III, 169, June, 
1925), alleging that Frinz Ferdinand had discussed the Austrian naval 
program with Admiral Tirpitz in mow of the danger that Russia would 
open the Straits Question Tirpitz’s brief memorandum on the \isit, 
written immediately upon his return to Berlin {ibid, III, 561 f. Sept 
1925), IS mainly a dcsciiption of the society and landscape gardening at 
Konopischt with which he was greatly impressed, "aside from the 
Kaiser’s talk with the Archduke, politics were hardly touched upon at 
all,” the Kaiser had mentioned to Franz Ferdinand the possibilitj of 
sending the German fleet into the Mediterranean in case of war, "because 
it had been deduced fiom the naval manoeuvres that in view of the 
submarines, etc, we could not do much in the North Sea” For the Triple 
Alliance Naval Convention of June 23, 1913, fi\ing the conditions of 
naval cooperation in the Mediterranean, see Pribram, I, 282 fl Conrad, 
III, 36 f, reports a conversation with Francis Joseph on July 5, 1914 in 
which the Emperor said, "I instructed Franz Ferdinand to request from 
the German Emperor at Konopischt information as to whether in 
the future also we could reckon unconditionally upon Germany The 
German Emperor had evaded the question and given no answer” 

GO Conrad, III, passim, GT , XXXIII-XXXIX, passim 
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The uiicer(;ainty as to Rumania’s loyalty and the conse- 
quent advisability of a definite shift in the Balkan policy of 
the Tuple Alliance is also, as we shall see, the mam theme 
of a long memoir for pieservmg peace m the Balkans, which 
Tisza drew up m the spring of 1914, and which was being 
worked over m the Austiian Foreign Ofiice at the moment 
Fianz Feidmand i^as assassinated 

The fact that the German Empeior was accompanied 
at Konopischt by Admiral von Tnpitz has caused some 
lemark, and helped to spiead the legend that gieat things 
were being plotted theie But Tiipitz’s presence at 
Konopischt is probably sufficiently explained, as Jagow 
later assei ted,^^ by the Archduke's interest m the upbuild- 
ing and reorganization of the Austiian navy, which he had 
so much at heai t Possiblj'- it is also to be explained by the 
fact that the Kaiser was unquestionably gieatly w^orried, 
as was the Geiman Foreign Office, at the lumois of a naval 
agieement between Russia and England which was actually 
under discussion just at this time Fiance and Russia had 
supplemented the Mihtaiy Convention of the Dual Affi- 
ance by an analogous Naval Convention m the spring of 
1912 In Novembei of the same year, France had secured 
from Sii EdAvaid Grey a written piomise that the French 
and British naval and military expeits should continue to 
consult togethei in anticipation of a possible w’^ai The 
British and Fiench navies had been rearranged m such a 
•way that the French increased their foices in the Mediter- 
ranean to protect British as well as French interests m that 
area, and the British on their part concentrated then fleet 
in the North Sea to protect the north coast of France from 
attack by Geimany Finally, in the spring of 1914, Poin- 
care, Izvolski and Sazonov ■were eagerly trjung to arrange 

Cl Jagow, TJrsachen, p 181, n 2 “That Secretars’' sf State Tirpitz 
accompanied the Kaiser at Konopischt was due to the express wish of 
the Archduke who wished to hoar the Grand Admiral’s views concerning 
the construction of types of ships” 
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tor a naval agreement between England and Russia which 
would consolidate the naval forces of the Entente against 
Germany Naturally tlie Kaiser would be anxious to 
consult with Eranz Ferdinand and his own Grand 
Admiral as to the significance of these negotiations, and 
as to the means of averting, if possible, what looked like 
naval “encirclement ” 

Perhaps after all, how'ever, the most important result 
of the meeting at Konopischt was the effect that it had on 
the Kaiser’s jDsychology On his impetuous and emotional 
nature the murder made all the more vivid impression in- 
asmuch as it had struck down a friend at wRose home he 
had been visiting so mtimatelj’- onlj’- a few days previously 
The pistol shots at Sarajevo followed so closely upon the 
roses at Konopischt that they mtensified aU the more the 
horror wuth wdiich he regarded all tyrannicide Whereas 
heretofore he had been restraining Austria from rash action 
agamst Serbia, now he mstantly envisaged Serbia as a den 
of murderers, and unwisely allowed Count Berchtold com- 
plete freedom to take any steps agamst Serbia w^hich should 
be deemed advisable at Vienna 

THE TRIP TO SARAJEVO 

The Archduke’s fatal trip to Bosnia and Sarajevo in 
June, 1914, was decided upon many months beforehand 
On September 16, 1913, durmg the Austrian army maneu- 
vers m Bohemia he spoke to Conrad of it On September 
29 Conrad discussed it in Vienna with General Potiorek, 
Governor of Bosnia, who said it was the Archduke’s inten- 
tion to visit Bosnia as Heir to the Throne, to attend the 
maneuvers of the XVth and XVIth Army Corps, and to 
take advantage of the occasion to bring his wife with him 

52 Conrad, III, 445 Whether the onginal suggestion for the trip came 
from the Archduke himself, as is usually assumed, or whether it was due 
to the request of General Potiorek, Governor of Bosnia, as I think more 
probable, is not clear Conl’ad says (HI, 702) "On whose initiative the 
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This conversation indicates the thiee-fold purpose of the 
vnsit and explains the somewhat unusual details in connec- 
tion with it 

From the political point of view it was highly desu'able 
that a member of the imperial family should show himself 
m the recently annexed provinces Among the impression- 
able simple peasant populations of Em ope, who before the 
Wai had a deep-i ooted respect for royalt}’' and a traditional 
feeling of loyalty to a personal ruler, nothing was better 
calculated to stimulate and strengthen this feeling of per- 
sonal loyaltj'- than such ofl&cial visits of princes They 
flattered local piide The simple peasant lihed the pag- 
eantr}'- of piinces He hked to see his ruler and find m 
hmi a flesh and blood human being like himself, who wallcs 
and rides about and eats three good meals a day Merely 
to see him or hear him speak was to renew the human bond 
of common understanding and interests So throughout 
historj^, from Henri Quatre and Fredeiick the Great in the 
past to the Prince of Wales in the present, it has been a 
common practice for popular princes and lulers to make 
royal progi esses, which lend to strengthen the bonds be- 
tween ruler and ruled With this in view Empei oi Francis 
Joseph had visited Bosnia in 1910 It was with this same 
idea that Baron IHusulm in 1913 had urged that Franz 
Ferdinand should make himself bettei known in Croatia, 
and that members of the Hapsburg family should make 

decision for the Heir’s trip originated, and who fixed the measures for 
it, I do not know But that an imperial prince should finally again visit 
Bosnia, like Crown Prince Rudolf in earlier days, seemed to me only 
natural and in the interests of the djmasty, especially so if it was the 
Heir to the Throne himself who should undertake this trip ” Nikitsch- 
Boulles (pp 209-216), who accompanied the Archduke’s wife, indicates that 
the Archduke made the trip rather against his will because of his dislike 
of the heat, and implies that it was undertaken to please General Potiorek 
and the military officers 

63 On the political importance of having princes present their traits 
familiarly to peasants, see the shrewd observations of Mr HAL 
Fisher, The Republican Tradition in Europe, Boston, 1911 pp 322-324 
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longer visits theie, in order to counteract among the loyal 
peasantry the propaganda of Jugoslav agitators Possibly 
his suggestion may ha\e had something to do vith the 
Archduke’s decision to visit Bosnia and Herzegovina Such 
a visit would strengthen the Eoraaii Catholic and other 
loyal elements and tend to otfsct Jugoslav i evolutionary 
piopaganda and the Serb agitation for “Gi eater Seibia” 
This was the pohtical aspect of his trip, and it partly ex- 
plains why he did not wash to be protected by hea\ y guards 
of soldiers and secret police, but piefcrred to ride about 
freely in an open automobile In 1909, when he had 
travelled thiough Hungaiy to visit King Carol, he had been 
highly indignant at the way the cnilian authorities had 
shut off tlie railway stations w ith cordons of police and kept 
at a distance the crowds of peasantry w^ho had come to wave 
their hats and handkerchiefs to the Ai chducal couple 

The main object of the trip, how'ever, was that the Arch- 
duke might attend the maneuvers of the XVth and XVIth 
Army Corps, w Inch w^ere regularly stationed m Bosnia As 
Inspector-m-Chief of the Army he had in lecent years regu- 
laily represented the Emperor at such maneuvers The 
Bosnian maneuvers of 1914 are commonly lepresented by 
Austrophobe wwiters as '^planned as a kind of rehearsal for 
military opei ations against Serbia ” Mi Jovanovitch, 
the Serbian Mmister m Vienna, says “The plan was to 
hold the maneuvers in the district between Sarajevo and 
the Eomanija and Han Pisesak [to the east of Sarajevo] — 
thus just agamst the Serbian frontier With maneuvers 
so planned the ‘enemy’ was naturally Serbia The 
maneuvers were to be held in Bosnia on the Drin just 
opposite to Serbia ” Theie is no truth in these assertions 
All the provisions for a campaign against Serbia were taken 

54 Musulin, pp 206-210 65 Nikitsch-Boulles, p 130 

56 Seton-Watson, Sarajevo, p 115 

57 Letter of Jovan Jovanovitch m Neues Wiener Tagehlatt, No 177, 
June 28, 1924 
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care of m an altogether different way, namely by Baron 
Conrad’s '‘Mobilization B”[alkan] plan This included not 
merely the two Corps regularly stationed in Bosnia, but the 
use of hve more Corps from the rest of Austria-Hungary 
comprising altogether about half the total army; it con- 
templated of course a direct offensive agamst the Drm, 
which forms the boundary between Bosnia and Serbia. 
This plan had been worked out m all its details by Conrad 
and his General Staff, and, hke the General Staff mobihza- 
tion plans of all countries, was always in readiness But 
the Bosnian maneuvers which the Archduke was to inspect 
comprised meiely two Army Corps and were merely part 
of the routine training to which parts of the army were 
regularly subjected They had no connection with any con- 
crete war preparations, but simply had as their mam object 
the practicmg of considerable forces moving in a relatively 
difficult and varied terrain Nor were they to be held in 
the Romanija east of Sarajevo “on the Drin just opposite 
to Serbia/’ as M Jovanovitch states On the contrary they 
were held some 30 kilometers to the southwest of Sarajevo 
in the Tarcin district They did not in the shghtest con- 
template a theoretical attack on Serbia to the eastward, but 
looked m exactly the opposite direction — the theoretical 
protection of Sarajevo agamst an attack coming from the 
west from the direction of the Adriatic The “Blue” de- 
fending army had a position southwest of Sarajevo and was 
to prevent the “Red” attacking force, advancing from the 
side of Mostar and the west, from capturmg the Ivan 
Pass which guards the road which runs up from the Adri- 
atic to Sarajevo It was m order to become acquainted 
with this region at the opposite side of Bosnia, as far away 
from Serbia as possible, that the Archduke travelled to 

58 Conrad, I, 361-423, IV, 112-124 For the disposition of the Aus« 
tnan forces, see below, at the end of ch vii 

5‘> For the details of the maneuvers see the Neue Freie Presse, Nos 
17901-2, June 27, 28, 1914 
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Saiajevo by way of Fiume and the Adnatic and then came 
up the railway via Metkovic and Mostar His wife, how- 
ever, had to come alone all the way by rail from Vienna, via 
Budapest, and only met him at Ilidze near Sarajevo 
So far as the Bosnian maneuveis can be said to have 
had any piactical unmediate objective in view at all, they 
were designed to acquaint the ofBceis, not with the terrain 
foi a war with Serbia, but rather with that for a campaign 
for the protection of Albania or for the defense of Bosnia 
against troops landing on the Adiiatic Coast 

As the Archduke’s tup was prnnaiity a military tour of 
mspection, the details of it were vorked out by his 
Mihtarkanzlei in conjunction wuth Baron Com ad and Gen- 
eial Potiorek M Bilinski, vho as Joint Finance Minister 
had chaige of the civil administration of Bosnia, was not 
consulted After the assassination recriminations took place 
between him and General Potiorek as to the lesponsibility 
for the tragedy M Bilmski msists in his memoirs that 
he was in no way lesponsible, since he and his ofiBcials had 
been systematically disregarded in regard to the preparations 
for the Archduke’s journey He even says he did not know 
“the program of the Aichduke’s trip to Bosnia” until he 
read it in the N'eue Freie Presse about eleven o’clock on the 
fatal Sunday morning, before taking his carnage to go to 

GO Conrad, III, 700-702, IV, 13, Nikitsch-Boulles, pp 209-214 
Cl As, for instance, b 3 ^ the Italians, whom the Archduke particularly 
distrusted and whose King he had refused to aisit, though a return visit 
Dy a member of the Hapsburg family to the King of Italy was long over- 
due, as we know from Conrad, III, 502 f, 626 In 1908 the German, and 
presumably therefore the Austrian, authorities w'ere infoiraed that the 
Italian Military Attache in Belgrade had w'orked out for the Serbian 
General Staff a plan of campaign for the realization of a “Gieatei Serbia” 
and had given them a plan of ooerations by wdiich Italy should aid the 
Serbs, GP, XXVI, 18 This vns m line wuth the Racconigi agreement 
a year later 

G2Bilmski to Potiorek, July 3, Gooss, p 46f Potiorek to Bilmski, 
July 6, Conrad, IV, 64-67 

G3 Leon Bilmski, Wspommema % DoLumenty [Reminiscences and Doc- 
fimentsl, 2 vols, Warsaw, 1924-25, I, 273-277 
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church He had a painful shock, he says, iihen he then 
learned for the first time that the program of the Aicli- 
duke’s trip contained, contraiy to the Empeior’s original 
permission for a military tour, a soleimi entry into Sara- 
jevo Bilmski’s denial of any prior knowledge of the 
Archduke’s intended entry into Sarajevo can hardly be true, 
because the Neue Freie Presse does not contam on June 28 
any “program of the Archduke’s trip to Bosnia”, it merely 
gives an account of the day’s maneuvers there Moreovei', 
three weeks eaiher, on June 4, it had already printed an 
outlme of the Archduke’s trip, including the proposed visit 
to Sarajevo, which he can hardly have failed to see Fur- 
thermore, on June 24 there was punted a detailed private 
program of the trip for the information of officials Bilin- 
ski admits that a copy of this had been brought to him by 
one of his assistants 

The point that Bilmski was not consulted has been 
made much of by writers who try to explain the responsi- 
bility for the crime by emphasizing the “bevy of assassins” 
lymg m wait for the Archduke, the “criminal negligence” 
of the Austrian pohce, the arrogance of Potioiek, and head- 
strong obstinacy of Franz Ferdinand m ignoring the Joint 
Finance Minister In thus trying to put the blame on the 
Austrian authorities they obscure the true conspiracy which 
was developed at Belgrade One of the mam reasons which 
they cite for putting the preparations mto the hands of 
Potiorek instead of Bihnski was said to be the Archduke’s 
desire to eliminate Court officials who might have placed 
obstacles in the way of having the Duchess Sophie go to 


C4 Bilmski, I, 276 

C5 Margutti, p 146, cj Seton-Watson, p 107, note 2 
66 Bilmski, I, 274 f 

6v Seton-Watson, Sarajevo, pp 106-117, Wickham Steed, m The 
Nineteenth Century and After, LXXIX, 253-273, Recouly, Les Heures 
Tragiques, pp 180-182, Chopin, Le Corrvplot de Sarajevo, pp 89-100, 
Margutti, pp 145 £f , 396 f 
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Sarajevo However this may be, the Emperor appears to 
have made no objection to her participation m the trip when 
the matter was laid before him by the Archduke on June 4 

The Archduke appears finally to have undertaken the 
trip more from a sense of duty than from the desire, as 
usually stated, to have an opportunity to have his wife 
received with royal honors by his side As already noted 
they travelled to Sarajevo by different routes In the last 
weeks he had some doubts about going at all, because of his 
health and the heat He discussed the point with the 
Emperor, who said, "Do as you wish ” His private secre- 
tary has noted several remarks which mdicate that Franz 
Ferdinand was the reverse of enthusiastic about the trip 
On June 23 the special railway carriage regularly reserved 
for him had a hot-box, so that he and his wife had to travel 
m an ordinary first class compartment after leavmg then- 
three children at Chlumetz Franz Ferdmand remarked 
sarcastically, "Well, the journey is beginning in a right 
promising fashion A little later, when told that the 
train by which he and his wife mtended to leave Sara- 
jevo on June 29 would have to start at 5 A M instead of 
6 A M. as originally planned, he exclaimed, "Tell Colonel 
Bardolff that if he continues daily to make the Bosnian trip 
still more disgustmg with new difficulties and unpleasant- 
nesses he can hold the maneuvers alone, and I will not go 
down there at all ” The secretary adds that the idea "that 

68 Conrad, III, Bilmfeki had an audience ■with the Emperor on 
this same day {Neue Freie Presse, No 17878, June 4, p 2) and had 
plenty of opportunity to raise objections to the Archduke’s proposed trip, 
but there is no indication that he did so It ivas ajter the tragedy that 
he and his officials emphasize how worried they had been and how much 
they had disapproved of the plans Mr Seton-Watson, to be sure {Sara- 
jevo, p 106) quotes a second-hand statement by A Mousset to the effect 
that Bilinski did instruct Sarajevo to sound the local authorities, who 
declined to take responsibility, but Mousset, though he passes for an 
authority on Serbian histoiy, is strongly Austrophobe and not an altogether 
reliable writer 

Conrad, III, 700 
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the Archduke himself wanted the trip to Bosnia in order 
to provide a triumphal journey is a pure mvention ” 

However, in spite of tliese annoyances, and the fact that 
the electricity gave out in the train in which he rode from 
Vienna to Trieste, the rest of the journey passed off excel- 
lently and the Archduke was m the best of humor He was 
greeted with enthusiasm at the railway stations on the way 
from the Adriatic to Sarajevo, and joined his wife on the 
afternoon of June 25 at the pleasant little resort of Ilidze, 
a dozen miles from Sarajevo, where they were to stay The 
maneuvers passed off very satisfactorily in spite of heavy 
ram, and the Archduke complimented General Potiorek on 
the spirit and training of the troops 

On Friday afternoon, June 26, after returnmg from the 
first day’s maneuvers, Franz Ferdinand and his wife 
motored in to Sarajevo to do some shopping in the bazaars 
The Mayor of the town had already issued a proclamation 
expressing the loyalty of the population to Francis Joseph 
and their pleasure that he had sent his Heir to visit Bosnia, 
he urged the people to decorate the stores and houses with 
flags and flowers, and this was done , everywhere his picture 
was m the windows 

On this afternoon Franz Ferdmand was in uniform and 
was continually recognized and acclaimed with loyal shouts 
of “Zimo ” The crowd was so dense that the officers ac- 
companying him had some difficulty in making way for him 
from one shop to another Had there been really a “bewj' 
of assassins” waitmg to do away with him, here was ample 
opportunity But the visit passed off without any incident, 
and the Archducal pair returned to Ihdze, much pleased 
with the town and the way they had been received 

On Sunday mornmg the Archduke telegraphed to his 

70 Nikitsch-BouIIes, p 211 7i Conrad, IV, 13-15 

72 Nikitsch-Boulles, p 213, Conrad, IV, 14 f, Jevtitch, Sarajevski 
Atentat 
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children at Chlumetz that everything was going well with 
“Papi” and ^'Mami/' and that they were looking forward to 
seeing them again on Tuesday These were the last words 
he ever vTote 

73 Nikitsch-Boulles, p 316 



CHAPTET? n 

THE ASSASSINATION PLOT 

The immediate occasion of the World War was the 
murder of the Austrian Archduke at Sarajevo Had it not 
occuried, there would have been neithei an Austro-Seibian 
War, nor a World War, in the summer of 1914 In spite of 
the increasmg tension betv een the Triple Alliance and the 
Triple Entente, it is probable that European diplomacy 
would have succeeded for montlis, perhaps for years, m 
averting a conflict which aU statesmen foresaw as unspeak- 
ably terrible, and for which the Franco-Russian forces 
planned to be better prepared in 1917 than in 1914 The 
murder of the Archduke ignited material which would not 
otherwise have taken fiie as it did, or perhaps not at all 
It IS, theiefore, of impoitance to trace the origins of the 
plot to which he fell a victim and to determine the respon- 
sibility for the deed which was to have such awful and 
world-racking consequences 

What are the tiue details of the Sarajevo plofi* Wliat 
were the motives of the assassins'? Who were their insti- 
gators or accomplices'? These aie dark and difl&cult ques- 
tions which have remained more mysterious and baffling 
than most of the problems relating to the unmediate causes 
of the War Serious historians have devoted relatively little 
attention to them Fantastic rumors and persistent mis- 
statements, born of hatred and war propaganda, have passed 
current for a longer tune on this subject than on any other 
aspect of those tragic days which set Europe aflame There 
are many reasons for this Historians have been mamly 

53 
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occupied with the question of the relative responsibility of 
the Gieat Powers Information from Serbian sources was 
not only very meager, but such as there was consisted of 
contradictory assertions Another reason was the fact that 
the official Austrian version of the plot, which laid the blame 
largel}'- on the Serbian agitation for a “Greater Seibia,” 
and especially on the subversive activities of the Serbian 
patriotic association known as the “Narodna Odbrana,” 
was set forth in Austria’s ultimatum to Serbia, and in the 
dossier offered to the Poweis, containing the results of Aus- 
tria’s Sarajevo investigation and justifying the ultimatum ^ 
But this Austrian version never inspired much confidence 
— to put it mildly — among most people in the Entente or 
neutral countries The investigation at Sarajevo had neces- 
sarily been very hurried and had been carried on in strict 
secrecy The dossier seemed to read like a hasty patch- 
work, appended to it are a couple of “supplements after 
the close of the printmg ” As the dossier did not reach the 
Powers until after they had begun seriously to suspect that 
Austria was bent on war against Seibia in any event, the 
statesmen of Europe were already so entirely absoibed with 
apprehension of a general European wai that they had no 
time, in their hot, sleepless daj’-s and nights, to give any 
serious attention to what they suspected might be fabri- 
cated accusations" There vas fresh in everyone’s mind 

1 Auslrian Red BooL oi 1914, Nos 7-9, 19 

2 The dossier, in Gennan, was dispatched by mail or messenger to 
twenty-two Austrian diplomatic representatives abroad on July 25, (ARB , 
II, 48) As there had been no time to translate it into French, as was 
usually done with Austro-Hungarian communications to the Powers, it 
was sent in the original German It was delnered to Bienvenu-Martin 
in Pans on July 27 (FYB , 75), but only the first part of it was printed 
m the French Yellow Book It was not offered to Sir Edward Grey in 
London until July 29, and not printed at all in the English Blue Book 
It IS doubtful whether Sir Edward e\cn read it at the time, cj Grey 
to Bunsen, July 29 (B D , 282) “The Austrian Ambassador told me todaj' 
he had ready a long memorandum, which he proposed to leave and which 
he said gave an account of the conduct of Serbia toward Austria, and 
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the memory of the disgraceful Agram and Friedjung trials, 
m which Austrian officials had been detected m using forged 
documents m their efforts to mcrimmate Serb sympathizers 
Was it not very probable that the dossier of 1914 was 
equally dishonest? People prejudiced against the Central 
Powers, therefore, were mclmed to consign Berchtold’s 
dossier to obhvion or incredulous ridicule, and to accept 
instead the Serbian Government’s explicit denial of the 
Austrian charges and its sweeping assertion that it was m 
no way guilty of any complicity 

Later on, in November, 1914, the assassins and other 
suspects were brought to a formal trial at Sarajevo A 
stenographic report of the essential part of it, translated 
mto German from the Croatian original, was pubhshed in 
Berhn m 1918 ^ It is a fascmatmg human document, full 

an explanation of how necessary the Austnan action was I said I did 
not wish to discuss the merits of the question between Austria and 
Serbia ” To Sazonov in St Petersburg the dossier was apparently never 
shown at all, and is not printed in the Russian Orange Book On July 
24, when informed of the ultimatum, Sazonov told the Austrian Ambassa- 
dor that he "was really not cunous at all to see the dossier, the fact is, 
you want war and have burned your bridges ” But on July 29, "Sazo- 
nov begged again urgently for the transmission ot the dossier, which 
I hud been promised to the Powers, but had not yet been produced One 
would like to see it before the war with Serbia should have begun If war 
once broke out, it would be too late to examine the dossier," Szapaiy to 
Berchtold, July 24, 29, ARB, II, 19, III, 16 

The author of the dossier. Dr Wiesner, has recently given an mter- 
esting account of the way it was compiled and the reasons for the aelay 
in presenting it to the Powers, “Die unwiderlegt gebliebene Begrundung 
fur das Ultimatum Oesterreichs an Serbien vom Juli, 1914,” in Die Knegs- 
schuldfrage, V, 492-503, June, 1927 He has recently summed up the respon- 
sibility of Serbia in an aiticle, “Die Schuld der serbischen Regierung am 
Mord von Sarajevo”, zbid, VT, 307-395, April, 1928 

3 Professor Pharos, Der Prozess gegen die Attentater von Sarajevo 
nach dem amtlichen Stenogram der Genchtsverhandlung ahtenmassig 
dargestellt, Einleitung von Josef Kohler Berlin, 1918, pp 165 “Pharos” 
IS said to be a pseudonym The fact that he was evidently personally 
present at the trial, giving a personal description of each defendant and 
showmg a strong bias against Free-Masonry, suggests that the pseudonym 
covers the identity of Father Puntigam, the Archduke’s Jesuit Con- 
fessor Pharos does not attempt in his German translation to reproduce 
all the evidence from the lesser defendants and the witnesses, he gives 
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of pathos and humor It seems to indicate that the trial 
was full and fair In contrast to the pielimmary judicial 
investigation in July preceding, it was less strictly secret, 
in addition to the twenty-two defendants, more than a 
hundied witnesses, several soldiers and the judicial officials 
themselves, a small select ‘^public” was admitted into the 
crowded, stujffy little court room Seveial times the Judge 
had to suspend the session for five minutes to open the 
windows for fiesh an Twice he had to instruct feeble- 
voiced pel sons, “Speak louder i Because this is a public 
proceeding, and the i est, as well as I, want to hear what you 
saj- ” ^ The repoit of the tiial also thiovs much valuable 
light on the daik piepaiations within Serbia vhich cul- 
minated in the assassination Yet few peisons outside 
Geimany appear ever to have given it any serious attention 
This IS paitly because, at the tune of its publication in 
1918, Germany was cut off from communication with much 
of the world , and it is pai tly because war hati ed and moral 
blindness condemned it in advance as anothei German 

only the pnrt of the record concerning the leading prisoners A con- 
densed summaiy of the whole trial, including some portions omitted by 
Phaios, was published anonymousL”^ at Beme m 1917 Serajcvo, La Con- 
spiration Serbe conlre la Monarchic Auslro-Honoroise, pp 62-150 Mr 
Seton- Watson gn es no proof of his asseition {Sarajevo, p 295) that 
these \ ersions are ery incomplete and unreliable,” and that they 
“were published b\ the Austro-Hungarian Go\emment” A caibon copy 
of the original stenographic report is said (accoiding to the Vienna paper, 
Der Tag, No 84, April 7, 1925) to ha\e come into the hands of the 
editor of the Saraje\o newspaper, Yetchcmjc Posta (Evening Post), 
and to ha^e been placed by him at the disposal of the Jugoslav Govern- 
ment It is significant that the Jugoslav authoiities have been unable 
to extiact from it anything foi their own exculpation, oi to publish a 
single word of evidence beyond what is contained in the two volume^ 
just mentioned Brief extracts, to be sure, w’ere published bj’^ Mi P 
Slijepchevitch {Nova Evropa, June, 1925) and reprinted m translation 
by Mr Seton-Watson m The Slavonic Review, IV, 645-656, March, 1926 
Theie aie significant (but unindicated) omissions in these extiacts Their 
aim is to conceal leferences to Serbia and to emphasize the idea that 
the muiderers did not receive external prompting fiom Seibia, but 
weie crude Bosnian fanatics, attempting to bring about Jugoslav unity 
4 Pharos, pp 120, 144, and photographs of couit, defendants, exhibits, 
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'■falsification” or “piece of propaganda” Even so dis 
tinguished a historian as Sir Charles Oman thought “the 
whole evidence is falsified The record of the trial has 
been so much tampered with that no confidence can be 
placed in any word of it ” ^ Yet the fact is, as we shall see 
below, that Austria’s charges against Serbia in 1914, con- 
firmed by the evidence at the trial, are really an undei state- 
ment, rather than an overstatement, of Serbia’s responsi- 
bihty So, for nearly a decade, the truth about the Sarajevo 
plot remained mysterious and unknown The Austrian 
evidence was neglected, discredited, or ridiculed Serbian 
writers, on the other hand, were careful to publish nothing 
m conflict with the attitude of injured innocence which their 
Government had assumed m 1914 

RECENT REVELATIONS 

Within the last five years, however, there have come 
numerous Serb revelations, whose authors appear to be 
moved by various motives simply to tell the truth and 
see that justice shall replace injustice, to play party poli- 
tics, or, strangely enough, to claim the doubtful honor of 
being among those who planned the murder of the Arch- 
duke, which ultimately resulted m the establishment of the 
glorious Jugoslav Kingdom 

The first of these revelations to attract attention beyond 
the frontiers of Serbia " came from the pen of a well-known 
professor of history at Belgrade, Stanoje Stanojevitch He 

G C Oman, The Outbreak of the War of 1914-1918, London, 1919, p 9 

6 Among well-informed Serbians themselves it has long been an open 
secret that higher Serbian officials than those charged in the Austrian 
ultimatum shared in the preparation of the plot to murder Franz Ferdi- 
nand, see below the discussion of the “Black Hand” and the Salonica 
Trial of 1917 

7 S Stanojevitch, Vbistvo Austnskog Prestolonaslednika Ferdinandc 
[The Murder of the Austrian Heir to the Throne Ferdinand], Belgrade, 
1923, German trans by H Wendel, Die Ermordung des Erzherzogs FianZ 
Ferdinand, Frankfurt, 1923, summarized in English by M Edith Durham, 
The Serajevo Crime, pp 96-117 Stanojevitch’s statements, thoueh not 
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gives no references to ]iis authorities, but, according to his 
preface, gathered much of his mformation at first hand 
from surviving Serbian conspirators with whom he was 
personally acquainted In seeking to mmimize the respon- 
sibihty of the Narodna Odbrana (National Defense), and 
thus to discredit the Austrian version of the plot, he throws 
the blame on the leader of a less well-known secret Serbian 
revolutionary society, Ujedtnjenje ili Smrt (Union or 
Death), commonly known as the “Black Hand ” This was 
composed of a powerful chque of military officers who had 
plotted and carried out the murder of Kmg Alexander and 
Queen Draga m 1903, and had since then played a sinister 
role m Serbian domestic pohtics and foreign relations Its 
organizer, and its leader and moving spirit m 1914, was no 
less a person than the C2iief of the Intelligence Department 
[mcludmg spy service] of the Serbian General Staff, Col. 
Dragutin Dimitrijevitch Of this remarkable arch-plotter, 
who was put to death by the Pashitch Party m 1917, but 
who has become a hero in the eyes of a large part of the 
Serbian people. Professor Stanoievitch gives the following 
edifymg picture 

Gifted, cultured, personally brave, honest, full of ambi- 
tion, energy', and willingness to work; and a convincing 
talker, Dragutin Dimitrijevitch had an extraordinary in- 
fluence on those about him, especially on his companions 
and the younger officers, who were altogether inferior to 
him in feeling and character He had the qualities which 
fascinate men [in Serbia] His reasoning was always 
thorough and convincing, he understood how to make the 
worst deeds appear trifles, and the most dangerous schemes 
innocent and harmless At the same time, he was in every 
respect a splendid organizei; he always kept everything 
in his own hands, and even his most intimate friends knew 

free from inaccuracies, are m large part supported by the pro-Serb 
German writer, H Wendel, Die Habsburger und die Sudslawenfrage, 
Belgrade-Leipzig, 1924 
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only what was on foot at the moment But Dragutin 
Dimitnjevitch was also e\traordmarily conceited and quite 
affected Being very ambitious, he loved secret activity 
He loved also that men should know that he was engaged 
in this secret activity, and kept everything in his own 
hands Doubts about what was possible or impossible, or 
about the reciprocal relation of power and responsibility, 
never troubled him He had no clear conception of political 
life and its limitations He saw only the goal immediately 
before his eyes, and went straight at it, without hesitation 
and regardless of consequences He loved danger, adven- 
ture, secret trystings, and mysterious doings 

Restless and adventuresome, he was always planning 
conspiracies and assassinations In 1903 he had been one 
of the chief organizers of the plot against King Alexander 
In 1911 he sent someone to murder the Austrian Emperor or 
Heir to the Throne In February, 1914, in concert with 
a secret Bulgarian revolutionary committee, he agreed upon 
the murder of King Ferdinand of Bulgaria In 1914 be 
took over and organized the [Sarajevo] plot against the 
Austrian Heir to the Throne [Franz Ferdinand] In 1916 
he sent someone from Corfu to murder King Constantine 
of Greece And in the same year he was apparently seek- 
^ ing to have dealings with the enemy, and organized a plot 
against the then heir to the Serbian throne. Prince Alex- 
ander For this reason he was condemned to death and 
shot at Salonica in June, 1917 ® 

Stanojevitch goes on to describe in detail how this 
Serbian General Staff officer helped organize the plot in 

8 Stanojevitch (German ed ), pp 50-51 This is the orthodox Pashitch 
version of the Salonica affair There is some reason to believe, however, 
that this alleged plot against Prince Alexander was in part a mere pre- 
text, trumped up as a convenient means of getting rid of a powerful polit- 
ical opponent Another reason for closing his mouth forever may very 
probably have been the fear on the part of the Pashitch Party that he 
might reveal to the world the truth about his own part in the murder- 
plot which gave rise to the World War, and thus reveal the Serbian Gov- 
ernment’s own guilty knowledge of that plot On the Salonica Trial, 
see below, notes 32, 33 
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Belgiade and pioMde the Bosnian youths with the bombs 
and Biownmg icvolveis actually used at Sarajevo He 
gives a naive motive for Dimitiijevitch’s crime when 
Dimitiijeviteh heaid, in addition to other lUmois, that the 
Austrian Aichduke was coming to hold manoeuvres m 
Bosnia, "he vas thoroughly convinced that Austiia-Hun- 
gary intended to cany out an attack upon Seibia,” and, 
"after long considei ation, came to the conclusion that the 
attack on Seibia and war itself could only be prevented by 
killing Franz Ferdinand ’’ ® 

Some months after Stanojevitch made these admissions, 
vhich vent far beyond the Austrian charges of 1914, a 
Jugoslav journalist, Boiivoje Jevtitch, came forward with 
an inter esting pamphlet It explains the rise of the nev/ 
teiioi'ist movement, with^its fanatical "cult of assassina- 
tion,” vhich developed among the Bosnian youth in the 
decade before the War It minimizes the influence of 
Serbia, and throws light mainly on the execution of the 
plot in Sarajevo, rather than on its preparation in Belgrade 
Jevtitch had been one of the witnesses at the trial of the 
murderers in 1914 At that time he admitted frankly that 
he was a contrrbutor to such Sarajevo newspapers as 
Srpska Rijeich (The Serbian Word) and Narod (Nation), 
and also that Ire was a member of the Srpska Omladina 
(Serbian Youth), an association devoted to fostering Serb 
nationalism in Bosnia He even admitted having corre- 
sponded intermittently with the principal assassins, but 
stoutly denied that he knew anything of the plot to murder 
the Archduke, and managed to appear innocent Such was 


9 Stanojevitch, 55 

10 Jevtitch, Sarajevshi Atcntal, Sarajevo, 1924, some of his con- 
clusions are summarized by Albert Mousset, “L’Attentat de Sarajevo,” 
in Revue d’Hisioire Diplomatique, XXXI, 44-68, 1925, in the Pans 
Figaro, May 23, 1924, and m the New York Times, June 22, 1924, E, p 
5 The first seven chapters are published in German translation m KSF, 
III, 657-686, Oct , 1925 
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his testimony m 1914 But in 1924, uhen Ins life i\as no 
longer in jeopardy at tlie hands of the Austrian pohce, ana 
•nhen his hopes for Jugoslav unity had been lealized as a 
result of the assassination and the World War, he declaied 
that he knew all about the plot He even gives a vivid 
description of how he spent Saturday night, the eve of the 
crime, m company with Princip, who filed the fatal shots 
next mornmg He claims that theie weie no fever than 
ten ambuscades foi the Archduke, that, if Franz Ferdinand 
had escaped Princip’s bullet as he did Chabimovitch’s 
bomb, so many otheis were piepared to slay him that he 
could scarcely have left Sarajevo ahve 

The most sensational revelation, important because 
made by a distinguished Serbian official who was Munster 
of Education in the Pashitch Cabinet m July, 1914. is that 
of M Ljuba Jovanovitch To celebrate the tenth anniver- 
sary of the outbreak of the Woild War, theie was published 
in the summer of 1924, under the editorship of a Russian, 
a book of short ai tides by leading Serbians under the title, 
■''The Blood of Slavdom ” The opening article, "After 
Vidov Dan, 1914,” is by M Jovanovitch In it he sud- 
denly lets the cat out of the bag m the most extraordinary 
fashion The very thing that M Pashitch and the Serbian 
Government had been conceahng for years, he admits m 
the most matter-of-fact way 

Aa Conspiration Serbe, p 133, Mousset, p 59f 
'i-^Krv Slovenstva, Belgiade, 1924 Mr Jovanovitch’s article is of 
such importance that it has seveial times been reprinted in English transla- 
tion, in the Journal of the Institute of International Adairs for March, 
1925, in the National Review for April, 1925, and in The Lwinp Ape, 
May 9, 1925 English attention was first called to it by the Balkan 
traveller and specialist, M Edith Durham, in an address befoie the 
British Institute of International Affairs in Dec , 1924, and in an article, 
“Fresh Light on the Crime of Serajevo,” m the Contemporary Remew, 
1-11, Jan , 1925, which is reprinted in The Limng Age, March 7, 1925, pp 
632-539 She discusses it at length m her recent volume. The Serajevo 
Crime, pp 127-147 “Vidov Dan” (St Vitus’ Day), June 28, was the anni- 
versary of the Battle of Kossovo in 1389 A D and a national Serb 
festival it was also the day of the Archduke’s assassination 
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At the outbreak of the World War I was Minister of 
Education in M Nikola Pashitch’s Cabinet I have re- 
cently written down some of my recollections and some 
notes on the events of those days For the present occasion 
i have chosen from them a few extiacts, because the time 
is not yet come for everything to be disclosed 

I do not remember whether it was at the end of May 
or the beginning of June, when one day M Pashitch said 
to us (he conferred on these matters more particularly with 
Stojan Protitch, who was then Minister of the Interior, 
but this much he said to the rest of us) that certain persons 
[neki] were making ready to go to Sarajevo to murder 
Franz Ferdinand who was to go there to be solemnly re- 
ceived on St Vitus’ Day As they told me afterwards, 
this plot was hatched by a group of secretly organized 
persons and by patriotic Bosno-Herzegovinian students in 
Belgrade M Pashitch and the rest of us said, and Stojan 
agreed, that he should issue instructions to the frontier 
authorities on the Dnna to prevent the crossing over ' 
the youths who had already set out from Belgrade fo’ M 
purpose But the frontier “authorities” themselves bek 
to the organization, and did not carry out Stojan’s instrifu- 
tions, but reported to him (as he afterwards told us) that 
the instructions had reached them too late, because the 
youths had already crossed over 

From this it appears that members of the Serbian Cab- 
inet knew of the plot a month or so before the murder took 
place, but took no effective measures to prevent it The 
Serbian Government was thus criminally negligent, to say 
the least Not having nipped m the bud the plot prepared 

13 Krv Slovenstva, p 9 f In an e\p]anatory letter in the Novt 
Zivot (New Life) and the Belgrade Pohlzka of March 28, 1925, Jovano- 
Mtch makes it clear that by this phrase he meant the “Black Hand” 
[upon the news of the Austrian annexation proclamation in 1908] “pm ate 
initiative founded the association Narodna Odbrana, and other elements, 
which were irreconcilably dissatisfied with the activity of ofiicial Ser- 
bia, later founded, under the name Ujedinjenje %h Smrt [‘Union or 
Death ’ commonly known as the ‘Black Hand’] that ‘group of secretly 
organized persons’ which I mentioned in my article ” 
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m their capital by one of their own General Staff officers, 
and not having prevented the youths from crossmg over 
mto Bosnia, either because Protitch did not give his instruc- 
} tions in time, or more probably, because “the frontier 
‘authorities’ themselves belonged to the organization” of 
the “Black Hand,” the Serbian Government should at once 
have notified the Austrian authorities, giving the names of 
the criminals and all other details which might have led 
to their arrest before their execution of the plot But M 
Pashitch and his Cabmet did nothing of the kind Further- 
more, after the crime had been committed, they should have 
made a searchmg inquiry into the incrimmated secret 
organizations m Serbia, and arrested all the accomplices 
who had helped hatch or carry out the plot Instead, as 
we shall see, they sought to conceal every trace of it, and 
denied aU knowledge of it, m the hope that Austria would 
be unable to discover their complicity No wonder that 
M Jovanovitch, with his guilty conscience, was “over- 
whelmed with grave anxiety,” when he heard the fatal 
news at his country house on Sunday afternoon, June 28 
It was not regret for the crime, but fear of its consequences, 
which filled him with “terrible thoughts” 

About 5PM an official from the Press Bureau rang 
me up on the telephone and told me what had happened 
that morning at Sarajevo Although I knew what was being 
prepared there, yet, as I held the receiver, I felt as though 
someone had dealt me an unexpected blow, and a little 
later, when the first news was confirmed from other quar- 
ters, I began to be overwhelmed with grave anxiety 

I did not doubt for a moment that Austiia-Hungary 
would make this the occasion for a war on Serbia I saw 
that the position of our Government and our country in 
regard to the other Powers would now become very difficult, 
in every way worse than after May 29, 1903 [N S June 11, 
the date of King Alexander’s assassination], or than at the 
time of our later conflicts with Vienna and Budapest I 
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was afiaid that all the Euiopean Courts ^^ould feci them- 
selves the taigets of Piincip’s bullets, and vould turn away 
from us, with the appioval of the monaichist and con- 
servative elements in their countries And even if it did 
not come to that, vho would dare to defend us? I knew 
that neithei Fiance, iioi, still less, Russia, was in a position 
to match heisclf vith Gcimany and her ally on the Danube, 
because then picpaiations weie not to be complete until 
1917 This especially filled me vith anxiety and fear . 

The most teriible thoughts crowded in upon me This 
began at 5 P M on the Sunday of Vidov Dan, and con- 
tinued day and night, excejit dui mg a few fitful moments of 
sleep, until Tuesdaj'^ foienoon Then theie came to see me 
a young fiiend, Major N (in the Ministij’- of Educa- 

tion) He was uneasj’’, but not in despair as I was I 
poured out to him my apprehensions wuthout lestiaint or 
reflection He at once said to me, in the tone usual to him 
on such occasions, that is to say, pleasantly and quietly, 
but wuth leal inspiiation “My deal Ministei, I think it 
IS quite unnecessai}’’ to despaii Let Austria-Hungary 
attack us I It must come to that sooner oi latei The 
piesent is a veiy inconvenient moment foi us f*^’ ‘^pt+lmg 
the account But it is not now in oui power^’to choose the 
moment And if Austria chooses it, — well, so let it be' It 
may possibly end badlj^ for us, but who knows? It may 
also be otheiwuse’” 

These woids of Majoi N , which suggest that the 

Serbian iiiiiitaiy ciicles did not take so gloomy a view, but 
felt sure, or speedily received assuiances, of Russian pio- 
tection, “quite pulled me togethei,'’ M. Jovanovitch con- 
tinues, “Happily, fiom the St Petersbuig Press — and so 
far as it was conceined we could assume m advance that 
it lepresented the Goveinment view^ — ^we received the fiist 
favoiable leports, it began to take up oui defense against 
the Austro-Hungarian accusations Russia would not deny 
us nor wnthdraw her hand from us After Russia would 

14 Krv Slovenstva, p 11 
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eome her friends And so it was " M Jovanovitch there- 
foie braced himself to the idea of an attack on Seibia and 
a Euiopean War He noted as favorable ciicumstances the 
anti-Serb “pogioms” m Bosnia and the violence of the 
Austrian Press, which v ould turn European opinion against 
Austria His colleagues, hov ever, believed that v ai could 
be avoided In the expectation “that Vienna would be 
unsuccessful in establishing any connection betv een official 
Serbia and the deed on the Miljacka” [the iiver flowing 
through Sarajevo iieai which the Archduke vas muidered], 
it was decided to conceal everj^thing, to pose as unconceined 
and innocent, to make a demonstration of sorrow, and to 
try to get off as cheaply as possible in giving satisfaction 
to the country whose royal couple had been murdered 

M Pashitch theicfore hoped that ve should somehow 
pull oursehes through this crisis, and he made efforts, in 
vhich all the rest of us supported him, to pieservc as far as 
possible the relations vhich we had so far established, m 
order that Serbia might get off as cheaply as possible with 
the unhappy task of giving satisfaction to Austria-Hungary, 
and that she might recover as quickly as possible from the 
blows which in such an affaii vere bound m any case to 
fall upon her 

As IS well known, the Government did not fail to do 
all it could to show their friends and the rest of the world 
how far removed we weie fiom the Sarajevo conspirators 
Thus, on the very same evening upon which it was known 
what Prmcip had done, Stojan gave oiders that the Belgrade 
police should forbid all music, singing, and merry-making 
in public places, everything was suspended, and something 
like official mourning began M Pashitch expiessed to the 
Vienna Government our regret at the loss which a great 
neighboring Power had suffered and his execration at the 
deed itself At the Requiem in the Catholic Church of the 
Legation on June 20 [July 3], on the day when the funeral 
of the murdered Heir to the Throne and his wife took place 
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in Vienna, the Go\ eminent was represented by several 
Mmisteis I, too, was among them I wished to show that 
even I, who moie than any of the others might have been 
thought to have appioved of Piincip’s deed,^^ was on the 
contrary entiiely in agreement with what our Cabinet were 
doing Nevertheless, this occasion and the short stay m 
the church were unpleasant to me I felt myself among 
enemies, vho did not desire peace with us 

What a study m the psychology of the guilty conscience * 
Knowing of the plot a month beforehand, doing nothing 
effective to foiestall it, terrified at first that Serbia will be 
isolated and attacked, then hopeful that the truth could be 
concealed, the Minister of Education goes to church in 
pretended mourning for the murdered victim for the sake 
of the good impression it will make No wonder he felt 
"unpleasant” > 

Many more interesting details of these tragic days M 
Ljuba Jovanovitch gives in his recent revelations, but they 
are too long to reprint here So far as the present writer 
IS able to judge them in the light of other evidence, the 
Mmister’s account is substantially accurate and trustv orthy 
— m fact remarkably so, when compared with the memoirs 
of other pohticians written ten years after the events To 
persons not bhnded by prejudice or propaganda, it will not 
come as such a total surprise that the serious historian can 
no longer maintam the theory that the w’'ar-guilt was all 
on the side of Austria, and that Serbia was an mnocent 
victim But among many Serbians and champions of 
Serbia, M Jovanovitch’s levelations have roused mixed 
feehngs of surprise and sorrow, indignation and incredulity. 
M Mousset, who passes for a leading Eiench authority on 
Serbia, still writes in 1925 "Without doubt certam diplo- 

15 M Jovanovitch was one of the founders and active members of 
the Narodna Odbrana, and, m a paragraph which we have omitted, tells 
of his personal acquaintance with Prmcip at Belgrade 

15 Krv Stovenstva p 15 
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raatic archives [he does not name them] have been opened 
They have made it possible to wash the Belgrade Govern- 
ment of the charge of complicity which Austria, without 
herself giving it much credence, brouglit against it ” 

A more thorough English scholar and prolific wTiter on 
the Ballvans, and long a stout champion of the Jugoslavs, 
Mr R W Seton-Watson, has been much disturbed at M 
Jovanovitch^s revelations, but cannot bring himself to 
accept them as trustworthy and literally true In 1925 he 
declared “The whole article [of Jovanovitch] is written 
in a careless, naive and reminiscent vem, and its author 
seems to be blissfully unaw'are how damning are his admis- 
sions if they are to be taken literally . There tlius rests 
upon Belgrade the onus of proving, either that the informa- 
tion at its disposal w'as much more vague than Ljuba 
Jovanovitch would have us believe, or that it conveyed an 
adequate w'arnmg of the danger m some way of wdiich no 
record has yet reached us The matter can hardly rest 
here Public opinion m Europe and America is more inter- 
ested than ever in the problem of responsibility for the 
Great War, and is entitled to demand a full and detailed 
explanation from Ljuba Jovanovitch and from his chief, M 
Pashitch ” A little later Mr Seton-Watson went in 
person to Serbia to demand this explanation — to make M 
Jovanovitch eat his words on the spot or explain them away 

17 "L’Attentat de Sarajevo,” m Revue d’Hislotre Diplomatique, XXXI, 
p 44 M Alfred Mousset is the author of Le Royaume des Serbs, 
Creates, et Slovenes, Pans, 1921 (Bossard) 

Foreign Affairs (NY), III, 507-9, Apnl, 1925, cf also Mr Seton- 
Watson’s recent volume, Sarajevo (London, 1926), pp 153-159 In articles 
m the London Times of Feb 16, 1925, the Post of Apnl 7, the Zagreb 
Obzor of Apnl 12 and May 13, and the Belgrade Politika of April 13, 
Mr Seton-Watson admitted the seriousness of Ljuba Jovanovitch’s state- 
ments for Serbia’s good name, but still refused to believe they ivere to 
be taken literally at their face value, see the quotations and comments 
by A von Wegerer, “Der unglaubige Seton-Watson,” in KSF, III, 287- 
292, May, i.925, and “Der Anlass zum Weltkneg,” ibid, 394-395, June, 
1925 
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in some fashion if possible, or failmg in that to force the 
Serbian Government to clear its reputation by makmg a 
clean breast of all it Imew about the plot m 1914 But he 
appears to have succeeded m neithei the one effort nor the 
other, judging by a justly impatient open letter which was 
published m the Zagreb Obzor (Observer) of May 13, 1925 

It IS now more than two months since I requested the 
Belgrade Goveinment to clear up those statements which 
Mr Ljuba Jovanovitch made some time ago in the pamphlet, 
Krv Slovenstva, concerning the Sarajevo murder But I 
have never j'-et received any answer . 

A few weeks ago, to be sure, Ljuba Jovanovitch pub- 
lished some articles on responsibility for the war, but in 
them he evades the mam issue and accuses me of an in- 
correct reproduction of his former statements [Mr Seton- 
IVatson therefore put the two concrete questions, “Does 
Ljuba Jovanovitch stand by his statement, that at the end 
of May or the beginning of June one day M Pashitch 
said that certain persons were making ready to go to 
Sarajevo to murder Fianz Ferdinand^” And, second, “Does 
he actually mean it, when he says, in desciibing how he 
received the telephone news of the murder at Sarajevo, 
although I knew what was being prepared there^”} 

I can undei stand very well Mr Ljuba Jovanovitch’s 
hesitation in giving a dowmight ansver If he denies it, 
one must wonder how a responsible statesman could write 
in so frivolous a fashion And if he admits it, then his col- 
league and Minister-President at the time, Mr Pashitch, 
is placed under the unpleasant duty of speaking out clearly 
and frankly, and setting forth the facts in their tiue light 

To this strong and clear letter of Mr Seton-Watson’s, 
M Pashitch and the Serbian Government made no answer 
The Belgrade Press, however, announced that the Jugoslav 
Government had decided to publish a new Blue Book on 
19 Zagreb Obzor, No 126, May 13, 1925, cf KSP, III, 391 f, June 

1925 
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the origins of the War jMr Seton-Watson then A’lrote a 
second letter to the London Times, begging its readers to 
suspend judgment until these documents could appear 
But, as he has to admit in his recent volume, 

Eight months ha\e passed, and nothing inoic has been 
hoard of the Bhtc Book, and it seems piobablc that the an- 
nouncement vas mereij tactical, intended to appease the 
critics until the ■nholc agitation should die donn Unfor- 
tunately the Jugo‘=lav Govcinment, instead of demonstrating 
its innocence bj’' a detailed statement of the facts, shrouded 
itself in mystery -o 

M Ljuba JovanoMteh’s revelations attracted at first 
little attention in Serbia, vhere vell-infoimed persons 
apparently saiv in tliem nothing really new Neither M 
Pashitch nor anyone else thouglit of taking him to task 
for them He w'as elected President of the Serbian 
Skupshtina, President of the Election Committee, and Pres- 
ident of the Legislative Committee But when it w’as 
learned how' gieat attention was being given to them m 
England and America, w^here people began to wake up to 
the extent of Serbia’s responsibility foi the War, some 
Serbian new'spapers began to attack M Jovanovitch as a 
har and a traitor In self-defense, he w'rote a series of long 
articles m the magazine Novi Zivoi (New' Life) setting 
forth and justifying his part in Serbian historj' foi moie 
than thirtv years, from the tune he first came to Belgrade 
in 1881 as an emigre fi om Herzegovina “I have made no 
revelations,” he said, “the way people are now trying to 
make out I only wrote what was essentially already known 
to everyone m 1914 ” -- This may have been true enough 
as regards Serbia, which was well acquamted with tlie do- 

20 Seton-Watson, Sarajevo, p 156 

21 Cf the Belgrade Pohtika, March 22, 29, Apnl 6, 12, 17, 1925, and 
KSF, III, 211-220, 270-287, April, May, 1925 

22 Interview in the Pohhka, Anril 17, 1925, KSF, III, 395, June, 1925 
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mgs of the “Black Hand” and its powerful leader, Dimitrije- 
vitch, but it was not tiue of the Entente countries which 
had been taught to believe in Serbia’s innocence 

But J\fr Seton-Watson, m spite of the stony silence of 
M Pashitch and the Government, the non-appearance of 
any new Blue Book, and M Jovanovitch’s explanatory 
articles, still cannot bi mg himself to believe m the truth of 
M Jovanovitch’s revelations which we have quoted above 
He devotes an appendix of several pages to them, conclud- 
ing that “Mr Jovanovitch, for reasons of his own, has 
misrepresented the tiue facts, and his former colleagues, 
for reasons of their own, have refram_ed from giving him the 
he publicly ” His line of argument is that Jovanovitch 
“is one of those politicians who Idee to exaggerate their 
own unportance” ; that m the struggle for increased pohtical 
mfluence “he was making a bid for the support of the 
Bosnian youth by showing that the Belgrade Government 
had sympathized with the revolutionary movement,” and 
“probably hoped to strengthen his own position m the 
Radical Party, as against those whose outlook is more nar- 
rowly identified with the old Serbian Kmgdom”; that he 
feels on the defensive on account of the pait he took m 
the Salomca Trial, and that hi Pashitch has made no pub- 
hc denial, because “he has always shown an astonishing 
indifference to public opinion, especially to foreign public 
opinion ” 

The question of M Jovanovitch’s veracity, however, 
roused a stoim of passionate discussion m the Serbian Press, 
where it is mixed up with questions of party politics and 
leadership Some Serbian leaders demanded that M 
Pashitch speak out and deny the truth of M Jovanovitch’s 
revelations On Februaiy 26, 1926, M Jovan Jovanovitch, 

Sarajevo, pp 156-159 These hypotheses have been subjected to 
severe criticism by A von Wegerer in KSF, IV, 767-785, Oct, 1926 See 
also above, note 18 
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of the Peasant Party and former Serbian Mmister in 
Vienna, at a meeting of the Budget Commission of the 
Skupshtina, called attention to the injury done to Serbia’s 
reputation in Entente countries b}’’ the fact that Ljuba 
Jovanovitch’s revelations were being widely circulated and 
received no official contradiction He therefore earnestly 
begged M Pashitch, in the interests of Serbia’s good name, 
to speak out, lest otherwise Serbia should suffer eventually 
in the matter of foreign credits and Reparation Payments -■* 

Others, like Professor Jelenitch, formerly private secre- 
tary of Crown Prince Alexander, bitterly denounced Ljuba 
Jovanovitch as a traitor to Serbia and his levelations as 
“a lie, a most perfidious, Levantine lie ” He v ent on with 
a fantastic development of Mr Wickham Steed’s legend 
that the assassination was the work of Austro-Hungarian 
authorities His assertion that the deed was prepared in 
Berlin, developed at Konopischt, and “carried out through 
the cooperation of the Vienna and Budapest Camarilla with 
the ‘Black Hand’ in Belgrade” is so naive and preposterous 
that it hardly needs comment The notion that it was 
developed at Konopischt is tantamount to saying that 
Eranz Ferdinand plotted his own assassination M Jele- 
nitch appealed to Pashitch and the other surviving members 
of his Cabinet of 1914 to denounce Ljuba Jovanovitch 

It IS mteresting to observe that Professor Jelenitch has 
not the slightest doubt that the “Black Hand” had an 
important part in the assassmation plot, though he denies 
that M Pashitch knew of it But his insinuation that tlie 
“Black Hand” had cooperated with the hated Vienna 
authorities in the assassmation instantly brought forth an 

24(7/ KSF, rv, 26011, 343 ff 

25(7/ the Belgrade Politika, March 26, 1926, and KSF, IV, 345, 
400-403 On Mr Wickham Steed's legend, see above, pp 32-43, “The 
Konopischt Meeting Legend and Fact ” It is naturally a favorite theme 
With Serbian writers and was again set forth in 1926 by Dr Leo Pfeffer, 
nt Sarajevo, and by others (c/ KSF, IV, 661, 722) 
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indignant denial fiom two surviving “Black Hand” mem- 
bers, Milan G Milanovitch and C A Popovitch They 
declared that they would be glad to see Jelenitch’s alleged 
proofs of his assertions, “then we also shall produce all 
that ve know about the Sarajevo muider, on the basis of 
facts at oui disposal The attack upon our dead com- 
panions whose patiiotism has hitherto never been chal- 
lenged in circles of earnest and impartial men releases us, 
in our opinion, foi the future, from all considerations by 
which we have hitherto been bound ” 

This press campaign rose to such a pitch that finally, at 
a committee meeting of the Radical Club on April 25, 1926, 
M Pashitch spoke out against Ljuba Jovanovitch and tried 
to diive his foimei friend and colleague out of the party 
According to the report of this speech in his party news- 
paper, he said, 

Foreign coiiespondents had asked him whethei he had 
knovn that the Austrian Heir to the Throne would be mur 
dercd He repudiated the idea He had begged M Jo 
vanovitch fo contradict it, because it was not tiue that he 
[M Pashitch] had said this in a Cabinet Meeting M 
Pashitch had waited for M Jovanovitch’s denial M Jo- 
vanowtcli had dela^’^ed to make one, and had not made 
one kl Pashitch lepeated and maintained that he had 
not said what M Jovanovitch ascribed to him [in tlie 
pamphlet Kiv Slovertstva\ He also asked his ministerial 
colleagues “Friends, have I peihaps not foi gotten that I 
said that?” They all confirmed the fact that he had 
really not 

It has not been contradicted, and now this question is 
alive I must contradict it Why M Ljuba Jovanovitch 
said it, I do not know But he said what was not tiue 
I have given evidence that I can keep still, but if Ljuba 
Jovanovitch wants to act independently, let him separate 

^oPobhla, March 31, 1926, KSF, W, 406 For a summary of many 
other articles, see ibid^ 403-408 
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himself from us and vork independently Tliat is a mistake 

of kl Jovanovitcli’s •vxhich cannot be pardoned 

In leply to this attack, ]\I Ljuba Jovanovitch declared 
that he had never said in his pamphlet that M Pashitch 
had given ceitain information in icgard to the piepaiation 
of tlie assassination at a Cabinet Meeting It was in a pri- 
vate conversation To substantiate tlie truth of vhat he 
had written, he offered to bring forwaid documents and 
proofs, but demanded that the Piime Mmistei and Minister 
of Foreign Affaiis assume the responsibility foi his doing so 
Theieupon these two responsible Ministers, Mi^I Uzimo- 
vitch and Nmtitch, refused his offer, appaientlv in fear 
lest he might reveal more unpalatable secrets concerning 
the Serbian Government of 1914 and the origin of the 
World War 

Many Serb nev spapers at once proclaimed that at last 
M Pashitch had spoken out and denied the truth of the 
charges, but on examining his carefully phrased statement it 
appealed that he denied a chaige vhich had not been made 
He denied that he had given the information about the 
assassins ni a Cabinet Meeting, which M Jovanovitch had 
never asserted As will be pointed out below, and as J\I 
Jovanovitch had indicated in one of his articles in 1925, 
the truth of his assertion tliat M Pashitch knew of the plot 
beforehand is mdicated, among other things, by the fact 
that an order was actually given to stop the assassins from 
crossing over fiom Belgrade into Bosnia, but the order was 
not carried out because the Serbian frontier guards belonged 
to the “Black Hand” organization and did not obey the 
, order This is confirmed by the diary and papers of the 

27 Belgrade Polilika, April 26, 1926, KSF, IV, 408-9 

28 Belgrade Pohtika, April 26, 1926, Obzor, April 27, 1926, c/ KSF, 
rV, 408-413, 780-783, and the New York Times, April 30, 1926 

20 See Jovanovitch's ovm words, quoted above at note 12 
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frontier guard, Todorovitch, which the Austrians captured 
during the War. 

One may conclude, therefore, that there is no good 
reason to doubt the accuracy of M Ljuba Jovanovitch’s 
revelations of 1924 Mr Seton-Watson’s argument, that 
they were written in a “careless, naive, remmiscent vem," 
is really an argument m favor of their genumeness M 
Jovanovitch evidently made no effort to elaborate them 
carefully as a political pamphlet to gam adherents or to 
show his own personal importance As he explained m 1925, 
he had promised in the spring of 1924 to M Ksjunjm, a 
Russian j'ournalist and emigre, that he would write an arti- 
cle for a pamphlet on the tenth anniversary of the outbreak 
of the World War Occupied with other matters, he did 
not write the article at once Some months later, being 
asked for it and not wishing to disappoint M Ksjunjin, he 
took some material from a manuscript of recollections and 
notes which he had already written down The fact that 
the MM Uzunovitch and Nmtitch intervened to prevent 
M Jovanovitch from bringing forward his proofs, and that 
the “Black Hand” survivors also threatened to make revela- 
tions, seems to indicate that there are things which the 
Serbian Government still prefers to conceal Until M 
Jovanovitch’s revelations are definitely proved to be untrue, 
impartial historians will conclude that M Pashitch and 
members of the Serbian Government had a guilty knowl- 
edge of a murder plot, but concealed it, in oblivion of the 
fact that “murder will out ” 

Another series of revelations, said to be contained in 
some 2,000 documents which were seized by the Austrians 
in Belgrade during the War, relates to the propagandist 
and revolutionary activities of the Serbian nationahst or- 
ganizations known as the Narodna Odbrana and the “Black 
Hand ” Many of these documents were found in the houses 

30 Pohlika, March 25, 1925, KSF, III, 213, IV, 768 
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of M Pashitch and Milo Pavlovitch, a leading member of 
the Narodna Odbrano They contain lists of “serviceable 
people,” Bosnian editors, students and spies, and the 
amounts of money with which they were subsidized from 
Belgrade 

Much new mformation concerning the “Black Hand” 
has also recently been brought to light by a careful e\ara- 
mation of the official record of the famous Salonica Trial 
of 1917 This thick volume, published officially in 
Salonica in 1918, was later withdrawn from circulation and 
suppressed so far as possible, apparently because it con- 
tained so much material damaging to the reputation of the 
Serbian Government of 1914 It is now almost impossible 
to get a copy But it has been studied by students of 
Serbian affairs and the causes of the War, and is found to 
contain a great deal of information about the activities of 
the “Black Hand” before 1914, and about those of its mem- 
bers who participated in the plot to assassinate the Arch- 
duke Pranz Ferdinand 

31 Cf M Edith Durham, in Cvrrcnt Ihslory, XXV, G61 f , Feb , 1927 

32 Ta]na Prcvratna Organisanja Izvcstaj sa prctrcsa u vojnom sudu 
zu offisne u Sobmu, po bclc'iLama vodjcnnn na samom prctrcsu Solun 
Stamparija “Velika Srbija,” 1918 (A Secret Re\ olutionaiy Organization 
Report of the Trial at the Court Martial of Officers at Salonica, from 
Notes Taken at the Trial Itself Salonica Press “Great Serbia,” 1918, 
pp 638) Mr Seton-Watson (.Sarajevo, p 295) incorrectly translates the 
title of this "strange book” as a secret "pre-war,” instead of a secret 
"revolutionary,” organization 

33 CJ M Bogitchevitch’s numerous articles "Bemerkungen zum 
Saloniki Prozess, 1917,” in KSF, II, 112-113, “W^eitere Emzelheiten uber 
das Attentat amn Sarajevo,” in KSF, III, 15-21, 437-444, Jan and Julj, 

1925, TNouvelles depositions concemant I’attentat de Sarajevo;,” in 
KSF, IV, 21-28, 87-95, Jan -Feb , 1926 , “La Sociote ‘Union ou Mort’ dite 
la ‘Mam Noire,’” m the French periodical Evolution, No 7, 16-30, Jul> 
15, 1926, and m German and English trans in KSF, IV, 664-689, Sept , 

1926, M Bogitchea itch has now collected much of this material and other 
new mformation on the “Black Hand” and Salonica Trial in his recent 
volume, Le Proces de Salomque, juin, 1917 (Pans, 1927) See also M 
Edith Durham, The Sarajevo Crime, London, 1925, pp 44-74, 158-201, 
“The Serajevo Murder Plot,” in Current History, XXV, 656-662, Feb , 

1927, S B Fay, “The Black Hand Plot that led to the World War,” m 
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On the basis of this material, we may now outline briefly 
the mam threads of the assassination plot, and the three 
factors which largely contributed to it the Narodna 
Odbran-a, the “Black Hand,” and the revolutionary move 
ment in Bosnia 


THE NARODNA ODBRANA 

In the ’sixties and ’seventies of the nineteenth century 
many Serbian revolutionaries gathered in Switzerland and 
came under the influence of Russians like Bakunin, Kropot- 
kin, and Herzen They adopted a revolutionary program 
which was to be brought about by anarchist deeds of vio- 
lence and terrorism They were responsible for the Zajecar 
revolt against King Milan m Serbia m 1883 Their tenv 
dency toward revolution by violence and assassination ha& 
continued to exert an influence over a certain group of 
Serbs ever since But not all the young Serbians studying 
m Switzerland adopted these views completely Among the 
latter was M Nikola Pashitch He believed m the gradual 
building up of the moral and material forces of Serbia as a 
means for the eventual hberation and union of all Serbs 

Current History, XXIII, 196-207, Nov, 1925, and Dr Wiesner m KSF, 
Yl, 362-395, April, 1928 

Some information on the “Black Hand” maj’- also be found in the 
following Carnegie Report of the International Commission to Inquire 
into the Causes and Conduct of the Balkan Wars Washington, 1914, 
pp 169 ff , D R Lazarev itch, Die Schwarze Hand Lausanne, 1917, 
Seton-Watson, “Serbia’s Choice,” in The New E'lrope, Aug 2i, 1918, 
Sarajevo, pp 143, 158, 295, Pharos pp 14f, 8if , Stanojevitch, pp 49- 
56, Wendel, pp 48-62; A von Wegerer, “Der Anlass zum Weltkrieg,” 
m liSI, III, 353-405, June, 1925, “Neue Ausschnitte zum Attentat von 
Sarajevvo,” in KSF, IV, 400-414, June, 1926, L Mandl, “Em dustere 
Gedenktag,” in the Vienna Neues 8 Uhr-Blatt, Nos 2906-2909, June 27- 
July 1, 1924, N Nenadovitch “Les secrets de la camaiilla de Belgrade,” 
in La Federation Balkanique, Dec 1, 1924, the articles by M Vladimirov, 
N Mermet, and V Nikolitch, ibid, May 31, 1925, and by N Obarov, 
ibid , July 15, 1925, and the statements of Colonel Bojin Smutch printed 
by Victor Serge m the Pans Periodical, Clarte, No 74, May, 1925 The 
statements made at the Salonica Trial and by “Black Hand” members 
later, however, are often contradictorj'^ and inspired with animus against 
M Pashitch, and must therefore be used with great caution 
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in a poi^erful state, after the mannei in iiliich Italy had 
accomplished her unification m the generation immediately 
preceding Seibia should be “the Piedmont of the Balkans ” 
With this aim in vieii, j\I Pashitch founded m Serbia m 
ISSl the Radical Party, nhich under his venerable leader- 
ship long preseived its oiigmal name, though m chaiacter 
it is today the verj’- opposite of radical 

The piogram of the Radical Parly, as stated in the first 
issue of its oigan, Samoitprava, on Januarj'- 8, ISSl, was 
“The people’s welfare and ficedom at home, and the coun- 
tiy’s independence and unification with the othei paits of 
Serbdom abroad ” A special section w as de\ oted to the 
impoitance of organwmg and tiaining the Serbian army, 
but until the time should come for the army to fulfil these 
tasks, the program iiiovided, undei the heading “Foreign 
Pohcy,” that “theie must be organized, m the field of in- 
tellectual development, a way of helping the divided and 
unlibeiated parts of Serbdom, as veil as of keeping alive 
the sense of our national unity in the Serb provinces which, 
being far av a}'", are exposed to the influence of foreign ele- 
ments” In other voids, discontent must be kept alive m 
the Serb districts of the Turkish and Hapsburg Empires 
until the future vai of Iibeiation should join them to a 
Greater Serbia 

These two political ideals — individual acts of assassina- 
tion practiced by immature half-baked students and by 
military cliques on the one hand, and national unification 
by a well-prepared movement and eventual wai with 
Turkey and Austria as advocated by the Radical Party — 
dominated Serb political leaders until the tiiumph of the 
latter m the World War Sometimes the leaders of the two 
tendencies have been m harmony, as m the palace assas- 
sinations of 1903 , at other times they have been m bitter 
opposition, as m the so-called “priority question” m the 
spring of 1914 This dualism of ideals is the key to the 
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obscure and much disputed problem of the origin and rela- 
tions of the Narodna Odbrana and the “Black Hand” with 
one another, as well as to the notorious “Salonica Affair” 
of 1917 which stirred political fury m Serbia much as did 
the Dreyfus Affair m France 

M Pashitch and the Radicals soon became the implaca- 
ble enemies of King Milan, on account of the brutal and 
bloody severity with which he had taken vengeance on the 
Zajecar rebels, his disgraceful neglect of Serbia’s national 
interests, and his scandalous private hfe, much of which 
was spent in questionable society m Vienna Later the 
same hostile attitude was assumed toward his successor, 
King Alexander, especially after the latter’s marriage to the 
notorious woman who became Queen Draga, Being child- 
less, Queen Draga was suspected by many of intending to 
secure the succession to the throne for one of her brothers. 
Fear and disgust gradually united many Radicals and revo- 
lutionary army oflacers against the existing regime In the 
words of a Serbian historian 

What went on at Court and outside of it was justly 
regarded as a shame to the State and the Nation Every 
moment grave scandals became public, and by these scan- 
dals Serbia and the Seibian people were becoming notorious 
and in bad repute . The finances veie in a pitiful state, 
and for months oflScials and oflBcers received no salary 
After the King’s marriage every thing was still worse in 
every respect Fickle changes were the order of the day, 
and likewise scandals The fabricated story of the Queen’s 
pregnancy, and the overbearing, provocative behavior oi 
her brothers, roused the public and especially the military 
officers still further All this brought it about that some 
eighty officers and several civilians formed a conspiracy 
with the purpose of murdering the King, the Queen, and 
her brothers The greater part of the conspirators con- 
sisted of young officers inspired by upright patriotism They 
saw their country given over to decay and shame under 
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the rule of a bad and unscrupulous monarch The}" came 
to the conviction that Serbia was neglecting or abandoning 
her ideals and tasks because of the bad administration 
The deep conviction that they must save the State and the 
Nation brought these people to a wicked deed which they 
believed justified by their patriotic duty 

On the night of June 11, 1903, these patriotic assassins 
suddenly forced their way into the palace, murdered the 
Kmg and Queen coweimg in hidmg, shot dowm the Queen’s 
brothers in cold blood, and killed several hlmisters One 
of the chief leaders in organizing this brutal palace revolu- 
tion w"as a young army captain, Dragutin Dimitrijevitch, 
who received incidentally three bullets winch he carried in 
his body the rest of his days Another — the man who 
ordered the murder of the Queen’s brothers — ^was a young 
heutenant, Voja Tankositch These two w"ere the later 
leaders of the "Black Hand,” and, as another "patriotic 
duty,” helped to prepare the Sarajevo plot agamst the 
Austrian Archduke 

After the tragic night in 1903, which placed Peter I 
Karageorgevitch upon the blood-stained tlirone of Alex- 
ander Obrenovitch, the conspirators who had carried out 
the palace revolution remamed bound together as a protec- 
tion against a possible counter-revolution, and also for the 
sake of personal interests and pohtical advantages They 
met together often and intervened in party politics when- 
ever they beheved their own interests were concerned But 
when the countiy regained its balance and the new regime 
they had inaugurated seemed to be fairly established, then- 
organization was no longer needed for safety, and their 
interference in politics was resented by the Radicals and 
the public So the military conspirators as an organized 
group gradually retired until a new crisis arose 

34 S Stanojevitch, Die Ermordung des Erzherzogs Franz Ferdinand 
pp 45-4(5 36 Ibtd 54-56 
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In 1908, on the day Austiia pioclaiined hei annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, Di Milovan Milovanovitch, 
then Seibian Ministei of Foieign Affairs, called together in 
the evening several ministeis and notables, including Pa- 
shitch, Ljuba Stojanovitch, Piofessoi Ljuba Jovanovitch 
the Burgomaster of Belgiade, and others, to consider what 
action to take in the face of the Austrian “pi evocation ” 
It was decided that the Buigomaster should summon next 
morning at the Town Hall a larger gi oup of repi esentative 
Seibians which included the histoiian, Stanoievitch In 
the course of this meeting next day, there v as founded the 
Narodna Odbiana (National Defense) This association 
was to enrol and tram volunteers and stiengthen Seibia in 
other ways for an armed struggle to prevent Austiia from 
carrying out her annexation piogiam 

The univeisal indignation in Serbia at Austiia’s breach 
of the Beilm Treaty and incoiporation of coveted Seib 
lands had again brought togethei m haimonious cooperation 
leading representatives of both the dualistic tendencies 
noted above Thus, ai it-s foundation, the Narodna Odbrana 
included political leadeis of the Radical Paitj'^, as well as 
military officeis like Dimitiijevitch, Tankositch, and Gen- 
eial Bozo Jankovitch It also included Zivoim Dashitch, 
Director of the Government Printing Office, m which 
Chabrinovitch was employed just before setting out to 
murder Franz Feidmand, and Milan Piibichevitch, whose 
bi other, Svetozar, was one of Austiia’s most bitter oppo- 
nents m the Croatian Landtag, and who is said to have 
received from Saiajevo on the day of the assassination of 
the Archduke and his wife, a telegram, with appai ent refer» 
ence to the crime, “Both horses well disposed of ” 

3C S StanoJe^ itch, p 47 

37 Conrad, IV, 73 Milan Pribichevitch remained active in the Narodna 
Odbrana, it was to him that Pnncip first thought of app^nng for the 
means to carry out the Sarajevo plot, which he later received fiom the 
'‘Black Hand” leaders Pribichevitch fought as a colonel in the Serbian 
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TJie organization and the activity of the Karodna 
Odhrana began immediately Its Central Committee, sit- 
ting at Belgrade, directed the work of the District Com- 
mittees vhich vmie established in the chief towns and 
divided into sections for cultural w’ork, physical tiainmg. 
collection of money, and m ^ome cases relations with neigh- 
bormg lands Below the District Committees A^ere “divi- 
sional committees,” “local committees,” and, at the bottom, 
“confidential men,” “located in those places in the inteiior 
of the country where the establishment of a Committee is 
not necessary” In Serbia the'^e committees and “con- 
fidential men” w'ere rapidlj'- oiganized everywhere The 
Narodna Odhrana afiilialed with itself and aided financially 
the existing patriotic associations like the Sokols, Riflemen’s 
Clubs, and Horsemen’s Clubs It began its task of em oiling 
comitadjis and training them m bomb-throwing, the blow'- 
ing up of raih\ ays and bridges, and similar activities to be 
earned on in a guerilla war agamst Austria It collected 
funds and stirred the people to hatred against Austria by 
an active propaganda of fervid nalionahsm This actn ity 
was not himted to Serbian subjects Bosnian eimgies in 
Serbia w'ere similaily enrolled, trained for tieasonable activ- 
ity upon then: return to Bosnia, and provided with funds 

Army at Ihc beginning of the World War, but (he slor> that he was mur- 
dered bj lus own soldiers m the woods on Jastrcbac Mountain (c/ Pharos, 
8, 161-2), IS incorrect, he disappeared to America to enlist Serbian recruits 
Cj also Wiesner’s telegram of July 13, 1914 {Aminan Red Book, I, 17), 
and Krstanoa itch’s deposition m the Austrian dossier, appondi\ 5 

38 Cj Narodna Odhrana Jzdanjc Slrcdtsnog Odbora Narodne Odbranc, 
Belgrade, 1911, ch i, "Origin and actnity of the first Narodna Odbrana ” 
This pamphlet and annual report, “issued by the Central Committee of 
the Narodna Odbrana,” was read at the trial of the murderers m 1914, 
and a summary of it is printed in the Austrian dossier, appendix 2 The 
complete pamphlet, gning a vivid and full picture of the propagandist 
agitation of the Narodna Obdrana, is printed in German translation in 
KSF, V, 192-225, March, 1927 

30 C/ the deposition of Trifko Krstanovitch in the Austrian dossier, 
appendix 5, he tells how he avent from Bosnia to Belgrade in 1908, was 
given food and lodging by Voja Tankositch, trained in bomb-throwing 
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Gatclimovitch, the chief leader of the terrorist wing of the 
revolutionary movement m Bosnia, was at first closely asso- 
ciated with the Narodna Odbrana in Belgrade and worked 
in its interests m Bosnia,^® though he later joined the 
"Black Hand,’' and, in accordance with its ideals, mstigated 
assassination plots in Bosnia Princip, the Archduke’s 
murderer, was, according to his own admissions at the trial, 
enrolled in the Narodna Odbrana m 1912, given mone}'-, and 
trained as a comitadji 

Within Bosnia itself similar committees and "confiden- 
tial men” were recruited to form a net-work of spies and 
serve as a "tunnel,” or "underground railway,” for convey- 
ing propagandist literature, weapons, and conspirators 
across the fi on tier from Serbia into Bosnia^- This is also 
evident from the subsequent report of a Serbian frontier 
officer, Kosta Todorovitch, to the commander of the Drin 
Division His report, along with his diary and accounts, 
was captured by the Austrians in the first weeks of the 
War, and gives detailed evidence of the way the "tunnel” 
was originally established m the Annexation Crisis by the 
Narodna Odbrana, and later continued by the "Black 
Hand” military authorities Todorovitch’s report was, of 
course, unknown to the authors of the Austrian dossier, 
but it was read at the trial in October, 1914, and its trust- 


and then became a paid spy and secret carrier of letters between the 
leaders of the Narodna Odbrana in Serbia and its agents in Bosnia 
Some doubt, to be sure, has been cast upon the trustworthiness of this 
man (c/ Wendel, p 46, Chopin, pp 12-17, Conrad, IV, 83, where the 
Governor of Bosnia, Potiorek, speaks of him as “kerne integre Person- 
lichkeit”) 

^ojevtitch, p 6 

41 Pharos, pp 22-25 For other evidences of the activity of the 
Narodna Odbrana, see Pharos, pp 5, 8, 14 f , 19, 21 ff , 34, 43, 65, 81-101, 
108, 132, 162 

42 This “tunnel” still existed in 1914, and is several times referred 
to by the Archduke’s murderers m their conversations with their accom- 
plices m Belgrade, cj Pharos, pp 9, 16, 34, 91 
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worthiness is incidentally vouched for by Ljuba Jovano- 
vitch After referring to an enclosed letter from a “con- 
fidential man” m Bosnia, Todorovitch’s report continues 

The plan which I have begun to carry out and to which 
I have devoted the greatest care is the winning of “confi- 
dential men” [in Bosnia] They had all belonged to the 
time of the Annexation Crisis, but have all been dropped, 
with the exception of the one mentioned [in the letter] and 
two or three others Some have moved away to other 
districts The Narodna Odhrana in Shabats has also found 
some “confidential men,” as for example m Tuzla and 
Sokolac The connection has hitherto been weak and in- 
sufficient, since it has been m the hands of people who 
devoted themselves to it but little and did not give it enough 
attention In accordance with the wish of the Minister of 
War, I have tried to carry out as conscientiously as possible 
the tasks and directions sent to me, especially the organizing 
work on the ground In the Drin region the connection 
has been sufficiently restored, it goes via Zvornik and 
Dabovje In the other places the connection formerly ex- 
isting has broken down, because it is now superfluous since 
the garrisons have been removed fiom the points m ques- 
tion The connection by way of the Bosnian Islands and 
Draljatcha Vrata is favorable There are people here who 
are admirably fitted for smuggling across The tunnels do 
not yet have their full numbers, but I hope soon to be able 
to send you information and news 

43 Jovanovitoh wrote in the Pohlika, April 17, 1925 “It is known 
exactly how it was about the measures which M Pashitch took to 
prevent the crossing over of those who took part in the murder, about 
whom it was heard that they had obtained the weapons m Belgrade and 
gone over the Drin to Bosnia Of these measures the Austrians found 
positive traces when they crossed the Drin for the first time m 1914, 
took Lozhnica, and found the diary of our frontier ofiicer, the late 
Kosta Todorovitch, who recorded from day to day the orders received, 
and among them a strong order given by the then War Minister, Dushan 
Stepanovitch, that the youths from Bosnia who were mentioned were 
to be prevented from crossing the frontier ” 44 Pharos, pp 91-92 
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The report further states that the activity of these 
“confidential men” consists ostensibly in spreading educa- 
tion and the Pohrahmstvo (an anti-alcohol biotherhood), 
“because thus they are splendidly masked” in their real 
work of spying, smuggling, and conspiring 

After the settlement of the Annexation Crisis in March, 
1909, when Seibia, deseited by Russia, had to promise to 
cease hei subversive agitation and to maintain m the future 
friendly relations with the Hapsburg Monarchy, the 
Narodn-a Odhrana made a show of transforming itself from 
an aggressive and subversive organization into a society 
which emphasized moie laudable “cultural” aims, such as 
education, physical training, and the fostering of national 
ideals Though its official report still proclaimed that “Aus- 
tiia is oui greatest enemy,” it added by way of recapitula- 
tion “While the Narodna Odhrana works in conformity 
with the tunes according to altei ed conditions, it also main- 
tains all connections made at the Annexation Period, today 
tlierefoie it is the same as at the Annexation Period 
Then the cry was for war, now the cry is for work Then 
meetings, demonstrations, volunteers, weapons^ and bombs 
were asked for, today steady, fanatical tireless work and 
again work is required to fulfil the tasks and duties to which 
we have drawn attention by way of piesent prepaiation for 
the fight with gun and cannon which will come ” Though 
there was undoubtedly some change m the character of the 
Narodna Odhrana after 1909 m the diiection heie mdicated, 
it never became so completely innocent and “cultural” as 

45 Pharos, p 94 Cj map, at p 47 above Some of the “favorable” 
places here mentioned aie precisely the ones actually used by the Sarajevo 
assassins, Chabrmovitch was smuggled over at Zvornik, and Pnncip 
and Grabezh with the bombs and revolvers, at the Bosnian Islands, the 
three meeting again at Tuzla, ibid, 16, 19, 25-27, 36-40, 48-52, 56-58, 86- 
108, 126-151 

46 Extract from the pamphlet report issued by the Narodna Odhrana 
Central Committee in 1911, printed m the Austiian dossier, appendn 2, 
«md complete reprint m KSF, V, 223-225, March, 1927 
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is often asserted Nor did it cease its propagandist work 
in the Hapsburg territories 

On the other hand, it is true that the direct connection 
of tlie Narodna Odbrana with the Sarajevo plot w^as exag- 
gerated in the Austrian ultimatum and dossier, because the 
Austrians centered then attention more on its eailier and 
more aggressive, rather than its later and more “cultural” 
activity, and particularly because, in their ignorance of the 
secret work of the Serbian military authorities, they failed 
to distinguish sufficiently between the Narodna Odbrana 
and the “Black Hand ” It is nevertheless clear that the 
Narodna Odbrana secretly continued its wmik of maintain- 
ing “tunnels” and smuggling revolutionary literature fiom 
Belgrade into Bosnia It kept in touch with the “con- 
fidential men” wffio were later used by the “Black Hand” 
and who actually assisted the Archduke’s murdeiers on 
their journey And it inspired and assisted Bosnian emi 
grants wdio came to Belgiade It thus helped to develop the 
revolutionary movement in Bosnia and to prepare the 
ground for the Sarajevo crmie The original membership 
of the Narodna Odbrana and the measures which the Radi- 
cal Government took to give it the appearance of a “cul- 
tural” organization show that M Pashitch and his col- 
leagues were perfectly acquainted with its woik of 
propaganda, espionage, and the reciuiting of “confidential 
men” on Austiian soil Even aftei 1909, M Pashitch 
evidently did not regard the association as purely “cultural,” 
because he himself has said, “as soon as he came back 
from Bucharest [in August, 1913] he advised the Narodna 
Odbrana not to undertake anything against Austria, because 
it would be dangerous ” 

47 E g, Stanojeritch, pp 49-54, Ljuba Jo^anovltch, Pohiila articles, 
March 22-Apnl 17, 1925, Wendel, pp 46-49, 59-61, Seton- Watson, m 
Foreign Affairs, III, 499-500 

48 M Pashitch’s speech against Ljuba Jovanovitch at the Radical 
Club as reported in Politiha, April 26, 1926, KSF, IV, 409, June 1926 
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THE “bLAOK hand” 

By 1911 the old divergence of views between the Radical 
political leaders and the moie restless and reckless military 
officers began to show itself again The Radicals, in view 
of Russia’s attitude and the existing diplomatic situation 
m Europe, believed that Serbians must preserve correct and 
peaceful relations with Austria-Hungary and confine their 
work for the present to strengthening the State for the 
future struggle which would realize their ultimate aim — the 
creation of a Greater Serbia This, as we have seen, was 
now the ostensible pohcy of the Narodna Odbrana. But 
some of the more hot-headed and zealous military clique 
which had carried out the palace revolution of 1903 were 
impatient of the more moderate Radical policy They 
wanted “deeds ” They therefore revived their old organiza- 
tion of 1903 in a new secret association known in its statutes 
as Ujedinjenje ih Smrt (Union or Death), but commonly 
referred to as the “Black Hand ” 

The most authoritative information about the “Black 
Hand” is contained in its Rules and By-Laws These were 
published in a mutilated form in Tajn-a Prevratna Organ- 
isacija, the report of the Salonica Trial printed in 1918, 
which has already been mentioned At this later time the 
Serbian Government, wishing to make it appear that the 
“Black Hand” was a revolutionary organization exclusively 
within Serbia aiming to overthrow the power of the Radical 
Party and even the reignmg dynasty, deleted certain pas- 
sages which referred to the subversive and terrorist activity 

■49 Some, not all, several of the former conspirators of 1903 refused 
to enter the new “Black Hand” organization on the ground that, though 
the murder of King Alexander was necessary, there was no need to 
plunge into new adventures which could only harm the State, these 
olBcers followed the Radical Party and were eventually rewarded after 
the crushing of the “Black Hand” m 1917 by being given the places of 
their rivals, they were commonly known as the “White Hand” 

90 Cf above, note 32 
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of the Society outside Serbia But hi Bogitchevitch, from 
information supphed by t\\o surviving members of the 
“Black Hand,” has been able to establish the complete te\t 
of its Rules and By-Laws He has also been able to estab- 
hsh the identity of a large number of its members and the 
secret numbeis by which they were known, showing that 
they included man}-- Serbian civilian officials, as well as 
military officers It is from his text of the Rules that the 
fonow^mg quotations are made 

The aim of the "Black Hand” w'as (Art 1) "The real- 
ization of the national ideal the union of all Serbs ” “Art 
2 This organization prefers terrorist action to intellectual 
propaganda, and for tins reason must be kept absolutely 
secret from non-members ” To accomplish its aim, it 
brings influence to bear on Government circles and on the 
various social classes of the Kingdom of Serbia, wffiich is 
regarded as “Piedmont ” Then follow' the clauses which 
were deleted in 1918, but wffiich show' clearly its terrorist 
activity in the Hapsburg lands 

Art 4 (b) It organizes re% olutionary activity in all 

the lands inhabited by Serbs 

(c) Beyond the frontiers of Serbia, it fights w'lth all 
means those who oppose this idea 

(d) It maintains friendly relations w'ltli all States, peo- 
ples, organizations, and private individuals w'ho are friendly 
tow'ard Serbia and the Serb element 

(e) It lends help and support in every way to all peoples 
and all organizations struggling for national liberation and 
unity 

Art 7 The Central Committee in Belgrade includes, 
besides the members of the Kingdom of Serbia, one delegate 
for each of the Serb lands abroad [Pokraine] (1) Bosnia 

51 Bogitchevitch, “La Societe ‘Union ou Mort’ dite la ‘Mam Noire,”' 
in the French penodical Evolution, No 7, 16-30, July 16, 1926, m Ger- 
man and English trans in KSF, IV, 664-689, Sept , 1926 , and m his 
recent interesting volume, Le Proces de Salomque (Pans, 1927), pp 41-53 
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and IleizcgoMna, (2) Monlenogio, (3) Old Serbia and 
Macedonia, (4) Cioalia, Slavonia and S 3 ’’iinia, (5) the Voi- 
vodina, (G) the Coast Lands [Piimoijc, ic Dalmatia] 

Alt 18 The Cenlial Committee in Belgiade is in touch 
with the committees of Scib leriitoiy abroad by authorized 
delegates, uho aie usually'’ member"- of the Central Com- 
mittee, or, in exceptional cases, aie ‘special delegates 

Alt 19 Libel tj’- of action is left to the Committees in 
the Scib lands abioad, but the execution of moie extensive 
rc^olutlonal 3 movements shall depend upon the approval 
of the Ccntial Committee in Belgiade 

To enlaige the society and yet secure absolute seciecj’’, 
obedience, and de\otion among its membcis, it was pro- 
vided (Alts 23-33) that it was the duty of each new^ mera- 
bei to emol new' mcmbeis and pledge his own life foi those 
whom he intioduced jMembeis weie not generally known 
to each other peisonally, but weie designated by secret 
numbers Only the Ccntial Committee at Belgiade was to 
know’’ their names ‘The interests of the oigamzation aie 
to be put above all otheis Every membei on enteimg the 
oigaiiization must lealize that by this act he foifeits Ins 
owm personality and that he can expect wulhin it neithei 
gloi}’’ noi peisonal piofit ” “When the Cential Committee 
at Belgiade has pionounced penalty of death, the only 
mattci of mipoitance is tliat the execution shall take place 
w'lthout fail The method of execution employed is a mat- 
tei of indiffeience” The initiation of a new member took 
place 111 a darkened loom, lighted only by a wax candle, 
before a small table covered wuth a black cloth on wdiich 
lay a crucifix, a dagger and a levolvei The candidate took 
an oath “by the Sun that waims me, by the Earth that 
nourishes me, before God, by the blood of my ancestors, on 
my honor and on my life, that I w'lll fiom this moment till 
my death be faithful to the laws of this organization, and 
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that I T\ ill alls ays be reads to make any sacrifice foi it ’ Tlie 
seal of the “Black Hand,’ ssith ominous significance bore 
an un fulled flag, skull and cross-bones, dagger, bomb, and 

Ql/uz// 

Cet^/ro ^ 

^CecTit£ <¥ ef^cy ^ ^£££tcrr£efU. 
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^0 (-At^ 


Facsimile of the last pane of tlie Rules of the Serbian Secret Societj, 
'‘Ujcdinjcnjc th S’»rL” (‘ Union or Death”), conimonh known as the 
“Black Hand ” Signature No 6 is that of Dragutin Dmitri]e\ itch, the most 
influential leader in the Socictj The SocicU’s seal shows sj mbolicall 3 ' a. 
skull and cross-bones, hand-bomb, dagger, and bottle of poison 


bottle of poison, with the inscription Ujedmjenje th Smrt 
The inspirer and leader of this singular association, 
which seems to belong to the spirit of the sixteenth rather 
than of the twentieth century, was that reckless, generous, 
idolized, childish Renaissance figure, whose portrait by 
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Stanojevitcli was given above, Colonel Dragutm Dimit' 
rijevitch — ^lieacl of the espionage department of the Serbian 
Geneial Staff On the last page of the statutes, dated 
“Belgrade, IMaj^ 9, 1911,” his name appears on the member- 
ship list as “No 6 ” His chief aide was Major Voja 
Tankositch, “No 7 ” He also had taken a leading part in 
the royal muiders of 1903 He had organized later a 
comitadji school, in which he trained Bosnian emigres who 
came to Belgrade and on whom he exerted a large influence 
between 1908 and 1914 He is described as “quiet, calm 
and gentle m private life, giving the impression of a retir- 
ing, almost timid man, but he had a rough, wild, undis- 
ciphned spirit, as a comitadji leader in Macedonia, 
notorious for his wild seventy tovard his followers, his 
personal heroism and braver}’^ and his presence of mind, 
without doubt an honest and upright patriot, the convic- 
tion tliat he was doing a patriotic duty justified m his eyes 
many of his hoirible deeds Another member of the 
“Black Hand,” more mysterious and enigmatic, was Milan 
Ciganovitch, “No 412 ” Coming originally as an emigre 
from Bosnia to Belgrade, he served under Tankositch as a 
comitadji in the Balkan War against Turkej'" In 1914 he 
was enjojang a sinecure as a subordinate ofiBcial in the 
Serbian State Railwaj'^s He is believed by many to have 
joined the “Black Hand” in order to keep M Pashitch in- 
formed of its doings Tankositch and Ciganovitch were 
the two men who directly helped prepare the assassination 
plot in Belgrade, giving the three youths who were to 
murdei Franz Ferdinand bombs. Browning pistols, and 

CS See quotation at note 8 For further characterizations of Dimit 
njevitch, see Bogitchevitch, Lc Proces de Salomque, pp 61-69 

S3 Stanojevitch, p 52 Jevtitch, p 23, speaks of Tankositch as “an 
officer greatly beloved among the emigres” from Bosnia in Belgrade 

34 Cf N Mermet, “L’Agent Provocateur Milan Ciganovitch,” id 
La Federation Batkamgue, pp 270-272, May 31, 1925, Duiham, The Sera- 
■jevo Crime, pp SOff , 174 ff, 182, and the obituary notice by Dr Wiesner, 
m KSF, V, 1041-1048, Nov, 1927 
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poison to be swallowed as soon as their deed was accom- 
plished 

Another early member of the “Black Hand” -w as 
Vladimir Gatchinovitch, who appears as “No 217” in the 
list of members published in Tapia Prevratna Orgamsacija 
This interesting man, as we shall see a little later, carried 
on an active terrorist propaganda m Bosnia, both by his 
writings and by his organization of secret terrorist groups 

Among the other members of the “Black Hand” identi- 
fied by M Bogitchevitch were Dushan Obtrkitch, “No 
166,” an intimate friend of M Ljuba Jovanovitch, Michel 
Givkovitch, “No. 442,” Secretary of the Serbian Court of 
Cassation, Demetrius Novakovitch, “No 471,” Secretary 
of the University of Belgrade, Dr Milan Gavrilovitch, “No 
406,” Secretary at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and after- 
wards editor ( \hePohtika,M. A Jovanovitch, “No 401,” 
Secretary of e Railway Department, Bogoljub Vutch- 
itchevitch, “I 407,” Commissioner of Police, and Stanoje 
Simitch, “N( 167,” an employee at the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs These names indicate that the “Black 
Hand” was ot so exclusively a military organization as 
it has oftf been represented Nor was it so divorced 
irom, and pposed by, the Narodna Odbrana, as is often 
stated iile it is true, as pointed out above, that the 
Narodna Jdbrana professed to work for Greater Seibia 
by “cultural” preparation, and the “Black Hand,” more 
impatient, preferred terrorist action by assassination, the 
two Societies had the same ultimate goal and even had 
many members m common Milan Vasitch, who was one 
of the ten members of the Supreme Central Committee of 
the “Black Hand” at Belgrade, was at the same time men- 
tioned by the Archduke's murdeiers as “Secretary of the 
Narodna Odbrana," and as having provided them with 
funds and revolutionary literature®® The two organiza- 

55 Bogitchevitch, in KSF, IV, 675, 688 no pharos, pp 5, 22 
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tions also made use of the same ‘'confidential men” m 
Bosnia and the same “tunnels” of communication Bade 
Malobabitch, for instance, who was one of the Austrian 
Seibs condemned for tieason at Agram, and became a “con- 
fidential man” foi the Naiodna Odbrana in 1911, was intro- 
duced to Col Dimitiijevitch in 1913 by Todorovitch, 
the fiontiei guaid at Lozhnica, and thereupon became one 
of the chief spies for the “Black Hand” and the Intelligence 
Department of the Serbian General Staff So close was 
the connection between the two Societies that the members 
of the Carnegie Commission of Inquiry on the Balkan Wars 
failed to distinguish between them The three youths 
who planned to murder the Aichduke sought to give the 
impression at their trial that then relations m Belgrade 
had been rather with the Narodna Odbrana than the “Black 
Hand ” They declared that they knew of the latter only 
by hearsay or what they had read in the newspapers, but 
they admitted that they weie aware that Tankositch and 
Ciganovitch were on bad terms with the Narodna Odbrana, 
and were perhaps providing the bombs and Browning pistols 
“because they were members of another society ” 

THE REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT IN BOSNIA 

For moie than half a century before the World War, 
there had been an increasing antagonism between the 
Austro-Hungarian ruling authoiities and the subject na- 
tionahties within the Dual Empire This arose partly 
from the new feeling of nationality, which was an ever 
stronger force in the couise of the nineteenth century, and 
partly from the oppressive rule of the Hapsburg Govern- 
ment and its disregard of the aspirations of its Slav and 
Rumanian subjects This antagonism was particularly 

57 Tama Prevratna Orgamsacija, p 201, quoted by Durham, The 
Serajevo Crime, p 162 

58 Carnegie Report, p 169 

59 Pharos, p 82, cf also pp 14, 43, 47, 55, 80 f 
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sharp in Bosnia and Herzego\ina after the Austrian occu- 
pation of these provinces in 1S7S, and especially after their 
annexation in 1908 The unrest was heightened by tlie 
suspension of the Bosnian Landtag and by the repressive 
“Exceptional Laws” introduced during the popular fer- 
ment caused b}"^ the Serbian Mctories and the great exten- 
sion of Seibian territor}’- in 1912 But in 1913-14, under 
the adimnistration of Count Bihnski, the Landtag was 
reopened, the Exceptional Laws withdrawn, wade freedom 
given to the Press, and gieat efforts were made to impiove 
the pohtical and economic conditions in Bosnia Bilinski, 
bemg a Slav himself (a Galician Pole), had more sjonpathy 
with Seib aspirations than his Geiman and Magyar col- 
leagues By a polic}'' of conciliation in Bosnia, he hoped 
to win from the Seib population something of the same 
loyalty to Hapsburg rule w Inch was found in the Croatian 
and Mohammedan elements of the recently annexed prov- 
inces 

In Bosnia and Herzegovina, according to the census of 
1910, the population consisted, accoidmg to religion, which 
was the most vital factor, of Gieek Orthodox, Moham- 
medans, and Roman Catholics, approximately in the pro- 
portion of 4, 3, and 2 825,000 Greek Orthodox, mainly 
Serbs, 612,000 Mohammedans, mainly Serbs and TurkSi 
and 442,000 Roman Catholics, mainly Croats, altogethei, 
wath Jews and a spiinkhng of Protestants and gypsies, 
nearly 1,900,000 Generally speaking, the Greek Orthodox 
sympathized with the Serbians in the neighbormg kingdom , 
the Roman Catholics were divided between loyalty to Aus- 
tria and their higher cultuial connections with the West 
on the one hand, and, on the other, their nationalistic 
desires for a national Seib-Croat union, eithei as a self- 
governing unit in a federalized “trialistic” Hapsburg state, 
or as part of a “Greater Serbia, or of an independent Jugo- 
slav Federation, the Mohammedans were generally loyal to 
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the Hapsburg Alonarchy These four political tendencies 
weie lepiesented lespcctivcly by the four main political 
paities (1) SibsLa Ihjec (Serbian Party led by G. 
Te\tanovitch and Sola) and the N arodna StTanka (Nation- 
alist Part}), both in bittei opposition to Austrian lule, 
(2) the loyalist Seib mmoiity led by Di Diraovich, and 
the loyalist Croats, foimeily a pait of the Staicevitch 
Part} , but in 1914 having an anti-Serb tendency and knovn 
as the Frankovacka Siranka after then leadei, a Hungarian 
Jew, Dr Frank, (3) the Starcevicanjka Stranka, founded 
half a centuiy eaiher by the Cioatian patriot Staicevitch, 
(4) the lo} al iMohammedan Party °° But Bilinski’s con- 
ciliatoiy ehorts met vith little or no response On the 
contrary, they vere inteipieted as signs of Austrian weak- 
ness and decay They were taken advantage of for further 
open newspaper attacks and secret subversne movements 
against Austiian authoiity®^ 

In 1914, howevei, the Bosnian parties and movements 
just mentioned lepicsented what jM Jevtitch calls the 
'‘older genciation ” They lepresented the politicians and 

CO C/ Conrad, Aiis vxcincr Diaxstzcil, I, 13-2S, and the mlerestmg 
memorials iirotented lo the Russians in December, 1914, b\ the Juposlav 
agents, MM Supilo and Sihnti and punted bj, Stie\e, Jswolski/ wi 
Weliknege (Berlin, 1925), pp 13G-161 

01 Leon Bibnski, IVspoxnittcnia t Dokuvicnht (Reminiscences and 
Documents), 2 \ols, tVaisaw, 1921-25, I, 227-332, Bilmski, as Austro- 
Hungan m ,Iomt Fm incc Minister fiom J in , 1912, to the tVai, liad supremo 
charge of the administration of Bosnia See also tlie interesting Mens 
of Ins predecessor, Count Buiian, Awilna in Di'^sohitwn, N Y, 1925, pp 
244-310,358-371 Bilmski’s conciliatoi 3 policj n as not fai ored bj Contad 
nor bj' Gen Potioiok, the mihtarj (joiernor of Bosnia (c/ Conrad, III, 
95 ff, 157 fit, 370 fif, 442 ff, IV, 13-121), nor bv the Bosnian police offi- 
cials (c/ Baron Cail Collas, “Auf den bosnischen tVegspuron dor luicgs- 
schuldigen,” in KSF, Y, 11-27, Jan, 1927 

C2Jcititch, Sarajcvslvi Atcnlal, p 3fT, cj also Pharos, passim, and 
Seton-tVatson, Saiajcvo, ch in, “The Jugoslav Rc\ olutionaiy MoAoment,” 
in many respects an excellent and informing account, except that he 
minimizes the influence exerted from Belgrade upon the movement in 
Bosnia, as has been pointed out by M Bogitchevitch, “Nouvclles deposi- 
tions concernant I’attentat de Saiajevo,” in KSF, IV, 21-28, 87-95 Mr 
Seton-Watson fails to note such significant points as the fact that the 
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the bourgeoisie who had been educated in the universities 
Though they formed an opposition party in the Bosnian 
Landtag, they were content for the most part to follow legal 
means of action and counted on exacting largei political 
concessions from the Austrian authorities They were the 
elements which Austria hoped to divide against one another 
Hapsburg authority was to be maintained by the policy of 
divide et mn/pera 

In contrast to this older generation was an altogether 
different “new generation ” This arose in Bosnia m the 
early years of the twentieth century It was known as 
Mlada Bosna (Young Bosnia) It was impatient with the 
politicians, the bourgeoisie, and all legal forms of opposi- 
tion It repudiated aU notions of “tnalism” as a solution 
of Serbo-Croat national aspirations It was recruited from 
the youth of the “small and insignificant classes” — peasants, 
journeymen, school teachers, and sons of priests and young 
students Its members were impatient and “desperate ” 
They had begun to feed upon Russian revolutionary and 
anarchistic literature, especially the writings of Herzen 
and Kropotkin They were fired with the success of vio- 
lence m the Russian revolution of 1905 They developed 
the “cult of the individual deed,” that is, they believed that 
terrorist acts of assassination were the best means of puttmg 
a speedy end to the temporizing methods of Bosnian poli- 
ticians and of throwing off all Austrian control to prepare 
the way for a new “Jugoslav” nationalism Deeds of revo- 

chief leader of the nev? movement, Gatchmovitch, was a member of 
the Narodna Odbrana and later of the “Black Hand,” and that nearly 
all of the attempted assassinations of Austrian officials between 1910 
and 1914; were made by youths who had just come from spending some 
months m Belgrade 

63 Cf the Bosnians directly connected with the preparation and exe- 
cution of the plot to murder the Archduke Chabrinovitch was a type- 
setter, Mehmedbashitch, a cabinet-maker, Mishko Jovanovitch, a 
merchant and cinema director. Hitch, an ex-school teacher, Pushara, a 
town-clerk, the Kerovichi, peasants, Jakov Milo\itch, a fisherman on the 
Drm, and Princip and Grabefch were students, cf Jevtitch, p 23 
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lutionai y tei i oi ism sei red two gi eat pin poses they ci eated 
panic among tlie lulmg aulhoiities, and tliey uplifted the 
national spirit of the masses 

The fiist most notable expression of this new cult was 
the “deed” of Bogdan Zheiaptch, a Herzegovinian Serb 
Aftei being tiained in levolver practice at Vranja by a 
Seibian olncci, Bojin Smutch, who soon became a “Black 
Hand ’ membei, “No 111,” Zherajitch returned to Bosnia 
m 1910 and at Sarajevo filed five shots at the Governor, 
General '\'aicshamn Zheiajitch then committed suicide on 
the spot The story of the Geneial’s contemptuous spurn- 
ing of the coipse with his foot, as Zlieiajitch still lay 
spiinkled with mud and blood upon the budge at Saiajevo, 
and his buiial m the part of a cemeteiy wheie only suicides 
and criminals veie mteiied, spiead throughout the land, 
and did much to inflame Bosnian youths to imitate and 
avenge him He was speedily hailed as a heio and “fiist 
maityr” by the Seibs of Bosnia and Seibia Two months 
latei , on the occasion of Emperoi Francis Joseph’s birthday, 
August IS, 1910, the Belgiade Pohtika published a laige 
portrait of Zherajitch, with an incendiaiy poem and lauda- 
toij" aiticle saying, “Today, we too light a candle at his 
giave and ciy, ‘Honor to Zheiajitch’”*’" His gi’ave was 
kept flesh vith floweis and became a place of pilgrimage 
foi Bosnian j’ouths filled with nationalistic fanaticism and 
a desiie foi the notoiiety which would come to anyone who 
should follow his example Thus, Piincip, on the evening 
before he shot the Aiclidiike, is said to have placed floweis 
on Zherajitch’s giave and to have swoin by it that his hand 
should not wavei next day Among Bosnian youths, 

Jevtitch’s chapter (pp 17-21) on “The Cult of Induidual 

Action ” 

G j Bogitchevitch, m KSF, W, 2“!, 675, 6SS 

00(7/ Jevtitch, pp 5, 20, Phaios, pp 21, 30, 40 

07 Austrian dossier, appendi\ 1 

08 Jevtitch, p 20, Phaios, p 40 
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whose mental balance had been unsteadied by a mixture of 
anarchism, sociahsm, and nationahsm, it was not unnatural 
that the force of mental suggestion, m an act of pohtical 
assassination like that of Zherajitch, should exercise a 
strong psychological influence 

The man most influential in developing the revolution- 
ary movement m Bosnia and m mspiring the Bosnian stu- 
dents who carried out the plot against the Archduke was 
Vladimir Gatchmovitch He was the son of an orthodox 
priest m Herzegovina His father wished him to follow the 
priesthood and sent him to school for the purpose, but he 
threw up his studies and began reading revolutionary Rus 
Sian literature In the spring of 1909, during the Annexa- 
tion Crisis, he went to Belgrade, where he came in contact 
with the leaders of the newly organized Narodna Odbrana 
and also with the more violent spirits who favored “direct 
action” and later organized the "Black Hand ” He re- 
mained m Serbia for a couple of years and came under the 
mfluence of Skerhtch, an active propagandist of anti-Aus- 
trian revolutionary ideas Later he returned to Bosnia on 
behalf of the Narodna Odbrana and, m the words of one of 
his followers, "speaks, wakes people up, and again disap- 
pears hlce a shadow, as if he were swallowed up by the 
earth, feehng himself followed by the foot-faUs of Austrian 
agents among whom were to be found some Serbians 
also ” 

Gatchmovitch attended the University of Vienna, but 

69 The best source of information of this arch-conspirator is to be 
found in Spomemca Vladimtra Gatchinomlch, Sarajevo, 1921 This con- 
tains his famous pamphlet, Smrt Jednog Heroja (The Death of a Hero), 
glorifying Bogdan Zherajitch’s ' attempt on General Vareshanm’s life m 
1910, it was published at Belgrade in 1912 by the “Piedmont” Press, the 
organ of the “Black Hand ” It also includes some of his other writings 
and some mterestmg biographical notes by his friends and fellow con- 
spirators On Gatchmovitch, see also Jevtitch, pp 5, 13, 15, 19-21 , Seton- 
Watson, Sarajevo, pp 69-79, and M Edith Durham in Current History, 
XXV, 657-661, Feb, 1927 

70 Jevtitch, p 6 
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he spent moie lime m organizing a i evolutionary move- 
ment among the Slav students than m study Here also 
he -wrote his famous eulogy on the murderer Zherajitch, 
which, as j\Ii Seton-Watson well says, ‘'by its strange, 
perverted idealism and high-falutm style gives a clear in- 
sight into the icvolutionaiy movement which is now com- 
mencing ” Gatcliinovitch complained that Serbian public 
opinion did not pay due attention to "those who are com- 
ing,’’ -iUiose aim is "to kindle i evolution in the minds and 
thoughts of young Seibs, so that they may be saved from 
the disastrous influence of anti-national ideas and prepare 
for the breaking of bonds and for the laying of healthy 
foundations for the shining national life that is to come ” 
After quoting the example of Orsini, -uho tried to murder 
Napoleon III, and aftei lauding the Russian terrorists, he 
sang the praises of Zherajitch, as "a man of action, of 
strength, of life and virtue, a type such as opens an epoch, 
proclaims ideas and enlivens suffering and spell-bound 
hearts” He uiged young Serbs to avenge Zherajitch’s 
martyrdom by imitating his example This pamphlet 
was published anonymously at Belgrade at the office of 
Piedmont, the newspaper organ of the Greatei Serbia 
movement and the “Black Hand” group It was smuggled 
from Belgrade into Bosnia and circulated widely among 
young students upon whom it had a profound and decisive 
effect 

In 1912 Gatchinovitch was again in Belgrade, probably 
in connection with the punting of his pamphlet Finding 
the Narodna Odbrana too mild, he joined the newly or- 
ganized "Black Hand ” His name appears as "No 217” m 
the list of members published by the Serbian Government 
at the Salonica Trial He is said to have received funds 
from both societies, and also a "scholaiship” from the 
propagandist department of the Serbian Ministry of For- 

Spomemca, pp 41, 47-8, see below, ch in, at notes 5-7 
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eign Affairs This enabled him to go to Lausanne for fur- 
ther study Here he came into direct touch with various 
Russian revolutionists, mcluding Trotsky, who wrote an 
introduction, signed “L T,” to a selection of Gatchino- 
vitch’s French articles 

Meanv hile Gatchmovitch had also found time to travel 
m Bosnia and organize the radical youth of Mlada Bosna 
mto secret revolutionary “circles” known as Kruzhoci, 
“small groups of trustworthy persons, who do not know 
each other, but are m touch with one another through m- 
termedianes This method of organization was also 
characteristic of the “Black Hand,” from which Gatchino- 
vitch got the idea It gave the “Black Hand” a network of 
affiliated groups spread throughout Bosnia and the other 
Serb districts of Austria-Hungary The students, peasants, 
and workmen who largely composed these "Kruzhoci” out- 
side of Serbia were probably not regular members of the 
“Black Hand,” but they could be used by the “Black Hand” 
for revolutionary agitation and terrorist action in Bosnia 
It is impossible to estimate the number of these Kruzhoci, 
but it is certam that they existed in all the towns with 

72 Bogitchevitch, lu KSF, IV, 25 ff, 92 £f , Le Proccs de Sahmque, p 
157 f His statement is based on the deposition of two revolutionists, 
Mustapha Golubitch and Paul Bastaitch, who shared with Gatchmovitch 
in the plot against the Austrian authorities prepared at Toulouse That 
Gatchmovitch was one of the many Bosnian students subsidized by the 
Belgrade authorities seems also to be indicated by the documents seized 
by the Austrian authorities during the War in the houses of MM Pav- 
lov itch and Pashitch, Durham, in Current History, XXV, 661, Feb, 1927 
' 73 Jevtitch, pp 6-7 

74 One of the chief Serbian authorities on the “Black Hand,” however, 
M Boghitchevitch, Le Proces de Salomque, pp 2-4, seems to regard the 
men in these Kruzhoci as regular ‘TBlack Hand” members But I do not 
find proof of this The evidence at the trial of the Sarajevo assassins 
appears to show a pretty general and probably genuine ignorance of the 
real and more restricted “Black Hand” m Serbia on the part of the sus- 
pects arrested in Bosnia after the assassination He is undoubtedly correct, 
however, in contrasting the relatively humble social composition of the 
Kruzhoci in Bosnia with the “Black Hand” members in Serbia who were 
drawn mainly from the professional and especially the military class 
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secondary schools — Banja Luka, Tuzla, Mostar, Trebinje, 
and especial!}’- in Sai aicvo One of the most active and alert 
gioups, vhich gaAe directions to the others, was the one 
oiganized b}’- Gatchmovitch at the house of Danilo Hitch in 
Saiajevo ‘‘Thiough it passed all that was most i evolu- 
tionary It was, m a way, the leading organ of all the 
nationalistic currents in the country Its relations, direct 
and induect, with the emigres in Belgrade weie very 
close 

The revolutionary ferment among the Bosnian youth, 
V Inch ai ose from exaspei ation at Austrian oppression, fi om 
a desire foi Serbo-Croat national unity, and fiom the influ- 
ence of Russian anaicliistic writings and Serbian propa- 
ganda, manifested itself also in the widespiead practice of 
young Bosnians migrating back and forth between Serbia 
and their own country These “emigres” liked to escape 
from the stifling atmosphere of Hapsburg control and roam 
about in the freer and more congenial air of Belgrade Here 
they weie well leceived, and it vas easy for them quickly 
to secure a ceitificate of education Prmcip, for instance, 
with the personal approval of M Ljuba Jovanovitch, the 
Seibian Mmistei of Education, passed off thiee years’ woik 
in less than two years, in spite of the fact that meanvhile 
he was spending much of his tune in political discussions 
and in travelling back and forth This practice of “emi- 
gration” IS well illustiated by the case of the three youths 
who carried out the plot to assassinate Franz Ferdinand. 

Gavrilo Prmcip was born at Grahovo, in Western 
Bosnia in the wild mountains near the Dalmatian border. 
Though at fiist diligent in school, his periods of application 
to study were frequently interiupted by excursions into po- 

75 Jevtitch, p 23, c/ also Seton-Watson, Sarajevo, pp 74-77 

7C Pharos, pp 22-24, Jevtitch, p 71 Ljuba Jovanovitch describes his 
personal acquaintance with Prmcip in Krv Slovenstva, p 10 Princip’s 
fellow conspirator, Grabezh, also passed off e\aminations rapidly in Bel- 
grade, Pharos, p 44 
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itical propaganda, so that he was often suspended, and 
finally came to Sarajevo, where he stayed for a month In 
May, 1912, he went to Belgrade, ostensibly to study, but 
- when asked at the trial why he went there, he replied, 
“That IS my affair ” As this w as just about the time that 
Gatchinoviteh was organizing the Kruzhoc at Sarajevo and 
impressing upon the youth there the need of revolutionary 
agitation, it is probable that Pimcip’s jouiney to Belgrade 
was inspired by him At an 3 '^ i ate, Princip quickly came 
mto touch with the “Black Hand” comitadjis in the Bel- 
grade coffee-houses, and, according to his own declaration, 
was taken into the A^arodno- Odbrana bj its secietary. Major 
Vasitch, w'ho was also a leading member of the “Black 
Hand ” When the Balkan War broke out, he went to the 
Turkish frontier to receive militarj.' trammg with comitad- 
jis under Major Tankositch, another leading “Black Hand” 
terrorist and agitator But being only sixteen years old, with 
a small weak body, he w as sent home by Tankositch 
He had, however, become filled with the “Black Hand” 
ideas of terrorist action by political assassination, and spent 
the next fifteen months m plotting with Gatchinoviteh and 
Hitch, and m jouineys between Belgrade and Hadzhici, a 
village half a dozen miles west of Sarajevo At this village 
he passed the winter of 1913-14, and then leturned to Bel- 
grade m February, 1914 

Nedjelko Chabrinovitch, who later threw the bomb at 

77 Pharos, p 22 For the details of Prmcip’s eaily life, see Jevtitich, 
p 35£f , and Pnncip’s own inteiesting confessions, made in piison to 
the Austrian ps 3 ’’chiatrist, Dr Pappenheim, and published in English trans- 
lation by Mr H F Armstrong m Current History, August, 1925, pp 701- 
707, and in an anonymous pamphlet, Gavnlo Pnncvps Bekenntmsse, 
Vienna, 1927 

78 For Gatchinovitoh’s strong influence on Prmcip, see Jevtitch’s biog- 
raphy of the former in Spomenica, p 104 ff , and Miss Durham’s summary 
of it m Current History, XXV, 657 f , Feb , 1927 

70 Pharos, pp 22-23, Jevtitch, p 13 

80 Pharos, p 23, Princip’s “Confessions,” in Current History, Aug« 
1927, V 705 
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the Austrian Archduke, left school because he made no 
progress and quarreled with his father.®^ He turned from 
one trade to another, and finally took up type-settmg. 
After quarrelhng with various employers, he went to Beh 
grade, where he found work m a shop which printed an-i 
archist hteratare, and where he himself drank in anarchist 
views But he fell sick and returned to Sarajevo, bringing 
anarchist books with him — some of which his mother 
burned Here he worked for a couple of months m 1912, 
until his activity in a type-setters’ strike and other com- 
plaints against him caused the Sarajevo authorities to order 
his banishment from the town, when he again sought refuge 
in Belgrade Here he was in touch with Princip, though 
at this time they held somewhat different political views 
Here also he came into contact with the Narodna Odhrana 
Desiring travelling money to enable him to return to Sara- 
jevo, he was advised by a friend to apply to this Serbian 
society which often secretly helped Bosnian emigres He 
did so, and the same Major Vasitch, who was also an active 
'‘Black Hand” member and who had befriended Princip, 
gave him fifteen dinars, a quantity of Narodna Odbrana 
hterature, and the advice, “Be always a good Serb ” He 
then returned to Sarajevo m December, 1912 But after 
quarrelling with his friends there, he left the city and 
worked for a while on a newspaper in Trieste From there 
he went to Abbazia in October, 1913, where, according to a 
recent statement,®® he told a friend of his mtention to 
assassinate the Archduke Franz Feidmand. The friend 
aided him to go again to Belgrade where he was giw^ 
employment in the Serbian Government Piinting Offi i* 
by its Director, Zhivojm Dachitch, one of the founders 

81 His father, who is said to have been an Austrian spy, committed 
suicide in 1924, near the tenth anniversary of his son’s attempt on the 
Archduke 82 Pharos, pp 4-5 

83 By Dr Orlitch, m the Zagreb Eijetch of July 10, 1927, quoted by 
Dr Wiesner in KSF, V, 884, Sept, 1927 
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the Narodna Odbrann It was while there that he received 
from one of the members of the Sarajevo Kruzhoc at Easter, 
1914, a newspaper clipping announcing the Archduke’s 
commg visit to Bosnia He at once determined to take 
advantage of this favorable opportunity to carry out his 
intention of assassinating Franz Ferdinand, and quickly 
found that “Black Hand” officers were ready to supply him 
and two fellow emigres with the necessary bombs and 
revolvers 

The third member of the student trio who conspired at 
Belgrade to go to Sarajevo to murder Franz Ferdinand was 
Trifko Grabezh He was expelled from the Tuzla high 
school for slapping a teacher m the face durmg the fall of 
1912, and went home for six months to his father’s house at 
Pale, a dozen miles to the east of Sarajevo Then he went 
to Belgrade to finish his studies, and managed to pass the 
fifth, sixth and seventh classes at Easter, 1914 Here he met 
Prmcip and other emigres, and became fired with Serbian 
nationalism and an eagerness to participate in political 
assassination 

Meanwhile, at Lausanne and Toulouse, Gatchinovitch 
was plotting the assassination of Austrian officials, though 
there is disagreement as to the details in the accounts left 
by his fellow conspirators The version given by Mr 
Seton-Watson, on the basis of what he learned from persons 
now living in Sarajevo is as follows In January, 1913, 
Gatchinovitch mvited certain young Bosnians — among 
them two Moslems, Mehmedbashitch and Mustapha Golu- 
bitch — to meet him at Toulouse Here he provided them 
with weapons and poison, for the purpose of attemptmg 
the life of General Potiorek, the Governor of Bosnia, and 

84 Pharos, pp 7 £f For the false allegation of the Serbian authorities 
after the assassination that they had wished to evpel Chabrinovitch but 
that he had been protected and vouched for by the Austrian Consulate 
in Belgrade, see the article by A von Wegerer, in KSF, IV, 330-332, May, 
1926 85 Pharos pp 24, 44 ff 
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forestalling their ov>ii captuie by suicide But the youth- 
ful conspiiatois’ nene failed them, fearing a customs ex 
ammation on their return across the Austrian frontier, 
they threw their weapons out of the laih^ay carriage win- 
dow, and nothing further came of this design A year 
later, “early in 1914, Danilo Hitch set himself to collect 
youths ready for some desperate outrage,’^ but without any 
clear idea against whom they were to act, until the an- 
nouncement of the Archduke’s intended visit to Bosnia 
This was clipped from a newspaper by Hitch’s friend, 
Pushara, at Saiajevo, pasted on a piece of paper without 
comment, and mailed to Chabiinovitch at Belgrade This 
news suggested to hun and to Princip, whose “heads were 
already full of terrorist ideas,” the idea of assassinating 
Pranz Ferdinand While they weie winning over a third 
youth, Giabezh, and obtaining weapons from Tankositch 
and Ciganovitch, “Hitch continued his preparations in Sara- 
jevo quite independently of them, and armed three other 
youths, Cvetko Popovitch, Vaso Chubrilovitch, and Mu- 
hamed Mehmedbashitch, none of whom had any connec- 
tion with Belgrade . The initiative lay, not with those 
who so lecldessly piovided arms to the three m Belgiade, 
but with Hitch and Pushara m Saiajevo, and above all with 
Gatchinovitch m Lausanne ” 

Thus, according to Mi Seton-Watson’s version, the 
initiative for the assassination plot “came from Bosnia, not 
fiom Serbia,” and Danilo Hitch took a very piomment 
part m it 


86 Seton-Watson, Sarajevo, p 74 87 Seton- Watson, p 77 f 

88 Seton-Watson, p 78 Lest his leaders may not be convinced by his 
evidence, he again twice repeats (pp 144, 145) his view that “the real ini- 
tiative for the crime came fiom within Bosnia itself ” It is natural that 
the Jugo-Slavs now living m Sarajevo or Jugoslavia, fiom whose statements 
he has largely drawn his information, should seek to magnify the Jugoslav 
Movement before 1914 and the oppression of the Austrian authorities in 
Bosnia, and to minimize the activ’t 3 '^ of Seibian officeis in Belgrade, as the 
responsible causes of the crime 
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According to another version, told to M Bogitchevitch 
by two Seihs, Paul Bastaitch and Mustapha Golubitch, the 
lattei of whom was himself present, the Toulouse meeting 
took place m Januaiy, 1914 (not January, 1913), in the 
Restaurant St Jerome, Rue St Jerome Only Golubitch, 
Mehmedbashitch, and Gatchinovitch weie present The 
idea of the meetmg came from A'oja Tankositch m Belgrade 
Its purpose was to prepare the assassination of the Aichduke 
Franz Ferdinand and othei important Austrian oflBcials, 
with a view to rousing the Slav elements m the Hapsburg 
lands After the meetmg at Toulouse, Gatchinovitch wrote 
to Prmcip asking him to come to Lausanne with Danilo 
Ihtch to arrange the details of these assassinations At the 
end of January, 1914, Mehmedbashitch returned from Tou- 
louse to Herzegovina and soon aflervards went to see 
Hitch at Sarajevo to put himself at his disposition for the 
murder of General Potiorek But Hitch at once said it was 
unnecessary to assassinate Potiorek because it had been 
decided to murder the Archduke, which was much more im- 
portant In fact, as soon as Ilitcli and Prmcip had received 
Gatchmovitch’s letter asking them to come to Lausanne, 
Prmcip had departed for Belgrade to ask authorization to 
'make this journey But Tankositch, who executed Dimitri- 
jevitch’s orders, said the journey w^as not necessary, as it 
had also been decided at Belgrade that the Aichduke should 
be murdered For this reason Prmcip was kept at Belgrade 
till the end of May, and trained by Ciganovitch m pistol 
practice 

Several facts appear to confirm this second version, ac- 
cording to which there was already on foot an intention to 
murder the Archduke prior to the announcement of his m- 
tended visit to Bosnia, and the initiative for it came not 
from Bosnia but from Belgrade from Major Tankositch, a 

89 Bogitchevitch, in KSF, IV, 26-28, 93-95, reprinted m Le Proces 
dn Salomque, pp 151-163 
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Serbian officer and one of the most active “Black Hand” 
leaders 

In the tirst place, there is every Indication that the 
Toulouse meeting took place m January, 1914, and not in 
1913 In view of the fact that Gatchinovitch fought in 
the First Balkan War at Scutari m the winter of 1912-13 
and sent mteiestmg reports of the fighting to the Sarajevo 
nationalist newspaper Narod,^° it is hardly likely that he 
would have been at Toulouse m January, 1913. But a year 
later, when Serb nationalism and ambitions had been enor- 
mously swollen by the victories over Turkey and Bulgaria, 
would be the natural time for him to be plottmg to assassi- 
nate Austrian officials as a means of hastening the further 
realization of Serb or Jugoslav nationalist aspirations 
Furthermore, it is true that Prmcip went from Sarajevo to 
Belgrade m February, 1914, this accords with the state- 
ment of M Bogitchevitch’s two informants that he departed 
from Sarajevo for Belgrade upon the receipt of a letter 
from Gatchmovitch shortly after the Toulouse meetmg m 
January, 1914 

In the second place, the testimony concerning Danilo 
Hitch at the trial of the assassins in many respects cor- 
roborates M Bogitchevitch’s version and contradicts that 
of Mr Seton- Watson Ihtch was one of the more ac- 
tive members of the Sarajevo Kruzhoc He was some 
five years older than the other conspirators, who were 
mostly youths not out of their teens He had been a school- 
master, then worked m a bank, and m July, 1913, went to 
Belgrade. 

Ihtch stayed there two months, frequented the coffee- 
houses used by Bosnian emigres and “Black Hand” mem- 
bers hke Ciganovitch and Tankositch, and “saw how indi- 

90 Jevtitch, p 13 

9iPnncip’s own testimony at his trial, Pharos, p 23, and “Conies' 
sions,” p 705 
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vidual comitad]xs knew how to get hold of bombs ” Like 
other Bosnians w'ho went to the Seibian capital, he diank 
in theie the ideas cuircnt among the coimtadjis of political 
agitation bj’- terrorist acts like the assassination of high 
officials Returning to Sarajevo, he dc\oted his tune to 
writing articles for nationalist Scib newspapeis, to spread- 
ing revolutionary piopaganda among the Bosnian jouth, 
and to plotting with GatchinoMtch at Lausanne and Tou- 
louse Having no regular In elihood, he lived at his moth- 
ei’s house, depending on the money she lecened fiom 
lodgers®^ Though his statements after his airest and at 
the tiial m October, 1914, are often confused and contra- 
dictory, evidently with the aim to escape conviction, he ad- 
mitted that he had talked with iMehmedbashitch early in 
1914 about the need for a political assassination as the best 
means for realising the Jugoslav ideal This w as evidently 
just after IMehmedbashitch had returned from Toulouse 
and before the news of the Archduke’s intended visit to 
Bosnia Hitch relates that as a result of his tallc with 
Mehmedbashitch “We were completel}’- agreed on the idea 
tliat an assassmation must be executed This w'as before 
they came upon the idea of carrying out an attempt against 
the Heir to the Throne . . Since we had no weapons, we 
decided to go to Seibia for them because heie [in Bosnia] 
one cannot get them, and in Serbia they are cheapei We 
did not decide wdiich of us should go to Serbia, but wdioever 
should fiist decide to make the journey snouid tell the other 
he was going to get tlie weapons ” But a little later he 
received a letter from Princip winch made it unnecessary 
for either him or Mehmedbashitch to go to Seibia after 
weapons “It was by chance about our Easter time, that 
one day — I no longer remember the date — I received a letter 
from Princip from Belgrade, in which he said he had the 

82 Hitch's own testimony at the trial. Pharos, p 62, c/ also Jevtitch, 
op 32-24 03 Pharos, 59 f 04 pharos, o 60 
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intention of carrying out an assassination, and that he 
would have the v capons for it, and that I was to coileci/ 
some fellow assassins Later I did collect some . When 
I receivea the letter from Princip, I wrote to Mehmed- 
bashitch [at hlosiar] and told him that the weapons would 
come ” Piincip likewise stated at the trial “I wrote to 
him [Ihtch] fiom Belgrade in very indefinite terms that I 
would can 3 ’- out tlie assassination [After arriving in 
Sarajevo about three weeks before the crime] I said to hun 
[Hitch] tliat he should collect some other seiviceable par- 
ticipants m the assassination, people who could be relied 
on ” 

The independent testimony of these two conspirators 
against the Archduke’s life makes it cleai that Ihtch had no 
weapons except those winch Princip and his two compan- 
ions weie to bring from Serbia, and fuithermore, that the 
idea of reel uiting more participants came from Princip and 
not from Hitch, whether this suggestion was contamea m 
Princip’s letter, however, or whether it was made by hun 
in person after his arrival at Sarajevo, is not clear The 
leading spnit was not Hitch but Princip, and the active 
impulse came from Serbia and not fiom Bosnia The testi- 
mony of these two men clearly contradicts Mr Seton- 
Watson’s version, quoted above, that “early m 1914 Danilo 
Hitch set himself to collect 3 muths” , and that while Princip, 
Chabrinovitch and Grabezh were obtaining arms m Bel- 
grade, “Hitch continued his preparations in Sarajevo quite 
independently of them, and armed three other youths, 
Cvetko Popovitch, Vaso Chubrilovitch and Muhamed 
Mehmedbashitch, none of whom had any connection with 

05 Hitch’s testimony, zbitf, pp 60-62 

06 Hitch’s testimonj’-, %hid , p 28f Similarly, in his “Confessions” m 
prison, Princip says he wrote in cipher to Hitch, who "was under his 
[Princip’s] influence though he was five years older and formerly a 
teacher,” saying that “he himself would also take part,” and “would pro 
cure five or si\ weapons” (Current Hu^orj/, Aug, 1927, p 706) 
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Serbia” In reality Ibtch did not set himself to collect 
youths until after Easter, after receiving Princip’s letter, 
and very probably not until Princip’s arrival at Sarajevo 
about three weeks before the crime Nor can it be true 
that Hitch, while Princip and his two companions were 
still m Belgrade, “contmued his preparations in Sarajevo 
quite independently of them” and “armed three other 
youths,” because he had no arms until Pnncip brought 
them Incidentally it may be noted that neither Hitch nor 
his Sarajevo recruits appear to have had the nerve or de- 
termination to do the deed None of them raised a finger 
on the fatal day Had it not been for the fixed purpose with 
which Pnncip and Chabrmovitch had come from Belgrade 
it IS probable that the Archduke would have come and gone 
unharmed More will be said on this point later in connec- 
tion with the responsibihty for the crime 

Furthermore, though there is no doubt that Mr Seton- 
Watson’s version is correct in so far as it relates to the 
newspaper clipping sent at Easter from Sarajevo to Cha- 
brinovitch in Belgrade,®® it is to be noted that Pnncip de- 
, dared energetically that even before this chppmg was re- 
ceived, he had formed the determination to carry out the 
deed “I know positively that before Chabrmovitch re- 
ceived the clipping I said to him that I would carry out the 
assassination ” ®® 

As between these two accounts of Mr Seton-Watson and 
M Bogitchevitch, one may say that the latter is in many 

97 The testimony at the tnal concerning Popovitch and Vaso Chub- 
rilovitch seems to indicate that they were recruited by Hitch for the deed 
only a few days before it was to be committed, and that they really 
lacked the nerve and determination for the actual deed (c/ Pharos, pp 
' 52 f , 64 f , 69 ff , 76 fl ) The idea of having a number of assassins armed 
was to make the demonstration of protest against Austria’s rule appear 
to be as wide as possible, as Grabezh testified, "we wished to be as many 
as possible in order in this way more to show the discontent” {ibid , p 55) 

93(7/ Pharos, pp 7, 23, Jevtitch, p 25f 

99 (7f Pharos, p 40, Chabrmovitch, however, claimed the doubtful 
honor of first suggesting it to Pnncip 
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respects nearer the truth Both contain certain state- 
ments which it IS difficult to accept But there seems to be 
no doubt that the effective impulse to the plot came from 
Princip at Belgiade and not from Hitch at Sarajevo Evi- 
dently the idea of cairying out a pohtical assassination had 
been plotted m the winter of 1913-14 by Princip, Gatchmo 
vitch and Ilitcli, and this was the purpose of the Toulouse 
meetmg, but probably these plotters had not yet definitely 
decided whether the victun should be the Austrian Archduke 
or General Potiorek, who was hated as being immediately 
lesponsible for the severity of the Austiian regime m 
Bosnia, the prefeience appeals at first to have been to take 
vengeance on the Governor of Bosnia rather than on the 
Heir to the Throne At the same time, it is likely that 
Princip had, as he says, “foimed the determination” to kill 
the Archduke It is probable that he had been strengthened 
m this determination, if indeed it was not suggested to him, 
by Ciganovitch m Belgiade, who was an intimate associate 
of Major Tankositch, and who later secured from Tanko- 
sitch the Bi owning revolvers to be used against the Arch- 
duke Both Princip and Chabi inovitch declared at the trial 
that Ciganovitch had told them that the Freemasons had 
already decreed in 1913 that the Archduke must be killed, 
but the decree had not been executed because no assassins 
had yet been found to do the deed AU three youths 
asserted that both Ciganovitch and Tankositch were mem- 
bers of a Masonic Lodge in Belgrade, and Chabrmovitch 
mentioned their deahngs with a mysterious “man,” who 
came and went and finally gave the word that it was time 
for them to cross over from Serbia to Bosnia to carry out 
the plot against Franz Ferdinand Whether the I'ree- 
masons had actually passed any such decree, or whether 
this idea arose from the fact that Franz Ferdinand was 

lOO Pharos, p 8, Jevtitch, pp 15£f, 22, Pnncip’s “Confession,” p 705 

101 Pharos, pp 14, 33, 162 102 Pharos, pp 11 f , 14, 33 f , 58, 162 
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Ivnown to be a zealous Roman Cathobc and hence obnox- 
lous to RreemasonSj or whether Ciganovitch and his friends 
used “Freemasons” as a convenient screen for hiding the 
activities of the “Black Hand,” cannot be determined with 
certamty But the statements of the youths in Belgiade 
concernmg Ciganovitch, Tankositch, and the Freemasons 
mdicates that there had been discussion by them of the 
question of the Archduke’s assassination 

On the whole, one may conclude that at a Toulouse 
meeting in January, 1914, Gatchmovitch, in collaboration 
with Princip and Hitch, plotted to terrorize the Austrian 
authorities by assassinating either Franz Ferdinand or 
Potiorek, probably the latter, but the plot came to nothing 
either because the assassins lost their nerve, or because it 
had meanwhile been decided at Belgrade to make the Arch- 
duke the victim Prmcip then went to Belgrade in Feb- 
ruary, 1914, having formed the decision to assassinate the 
Archduke, and got into touch with Ciganovitch, and 
through him with Major Tankositch Wlien the newspaper 
clipping arrived with the announcement of the Archduke’s 
intended visit to Bosnia, this visit was at once seized upon 

103 "Pharos,” judging by his preface, footnotes, and care m repro- 
ducing passages relating to Freemasonry at the trial of the assassins, 
evidently suspected the Freemasons of having contributed to the crime 
La Conspiration Serbe, p 33, quotes a prophecy alleged to have been 
made by a high Masonic official and published in the Revue Internationale 
des societes secretes, II, 788 (1912) to the effect that the Archduke made 
a good appearance and it was too bad that he had been condemned and 
that he would die upon the steps to the throne The responsibility of the 
Freemasons has been a favorite theme of many writers Karl Heise, 
Die Entente-Freimaurerei und der Weltkneg ein Beitrag zur Histone des 
Welthneges und zum Verstandnis de‘' wahren Freimaurerei (Basel, 1919) , 
Ernst Reientlow, Politiscke Vorgeschichte des Grossen Kneges (Berlin, 
1919), pp 29-38, H Gruber, Der deidsche Katholizismus im Weltknege 
But much of their evidence concerning the Freemasons seems to be 
fantastic The present writer believes it very doubtful whether they had 
any responsibility for the plot, but thinks it veiy probable that their 
name may have been used as a means of throwing dust m the eyes of 
the Austrian authorities and of covering up the real activities of the 
"Black Hand ” 
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Dy the three youths as offering an excellent occasion for 
carrying out an assassination which had already been dis- 
cussed Princip wrote to Hitch at Sarajevo that he had 
determined to do the deed, and would come brmgmg 
weapons In any case, the inspiration for the plot sprang 
from the group of Bosnian revolutionaries — Gatchmovitch, 
Princip, Hitch, and others — all of whom had been in Bel- 
grade and m close touch with “Black Hand” members The 
idea of murdering the Archduke had certainly been dis- 
cussed before his trip to Bosnia was announced It would 
have been quite m keeping with the character of Major 
Tankositch and with the fact that he later procured the 
revolvers, as well as m keepmg with the purposes and 
methods of the “Black Hand,” that the idea should have 
origmated with hun or with his associate, Ciganovitch , but 
whether it really did originate with Tankositch, as asserted 
by M Bogitchevitch’s two informants, may be regarded as 
uncertam until further evidence confirms their assertion. 

PRBPAEATION OF THE PLOT IN BELGRADE 

In March, 1914, the Zagreb newspaper Srbobran pub- 
hshed the announcement that the Austrian army would 
hold summer manoeuvres in Bosnia and that the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand would be in command This news at first 
greatly alarmed the little revolutionary group m the Sara- 
jevo Kruzhoc, because it was weU known that the Arch- 
duke was friendly to the Roman Catholic Croats and was 
beheved to favor some form of “trialism” They feared 
that his visit would strengthen the Croatian bourgeoisie and 
political leaders who were ready to accept political con- 
cessions from the Hapsburgs, and that it would deal a blow 
at Jugoslav aspirations for national unity and independ- 
ence The Archduke’s presence and the army manoeuvres 
would seem to be a demonstration of Hapsburg strength 
which might weaken the Orthodox Serb elements and the 
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irredentist movement for a Greater Serbia But the alarm 
of Kruzhoc members was only momentary They at once 
saw tliat here was the opportunity for the best possible 
political assassination of the kmd which Gatchinovitch had 
long been preaching But in the temporary absence of 
Hitch they did not have the courage to think of planning to 
commit the murder themselves Instead, they bethought 
them of the more reckless and fanatical Bosnian emigres 
at Belgrade with their comitad]i friends m Serbia, and de- 
cided to mform them of the Archduke’s intended visit 
One of their number, Pushara, clipped the announcement 
from the newspaper, pasted it on a card without any com- 
mentary except “Greetings,” and typewrote the address to 
Chabrmovitch at his coJffee-house in Belgrade In order not 
to draw any suspicion to themselves m case the letter was 
opened, Pushara took the letter to Zenica and mailed it 
there 

When Chabrmovitch received the news clipping from 
Sarajevo, he showed it to Princip at the coffee-house where 
they were in the habit of meeting In the evening they 
went to walk m the park to discuss it, and Princip mvited 
Chabrmovitch to join him in murdermg the Archduke 
Chabrmovitch, according to his statement at the trial, had 
not hitherto thought of an attempt on Franz Ferdinand 
He would have preferred to assassinate General Potiorek, 
as the personification of the Austrian system of oppression 
But he now fell in with Princip’s proposal^”® Princip, 
however, claimed that he had had the idea of assassinating 
Franz Ferdmand even before Chabrmovitch received the 
chppmg “By myself alone I had already previously formed 
the decision to do the deed When I was in Sarajevo 
earher I had already determined upon it ” When con- 
fronted with one another at the trial, both claimed priority 

i04Je^titch, pp 25-26 los pharos, pp 7 ff , 23 f , Jevtitch, p 27, 

106 Pharos, p 40 
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for the idea, and a curious wrangle took place between 
them Grabezh also claimed that he had already formed 
the idea independently during a brief visit to his home in 
Pale at Easter, 1914, when he read in Istvna that Eranz 
Ferdinand was coming to Bosnia Wlien he returned to 
Belgrade he showed the clipping to Piincip, and the latter 
told him that he and Chabrmovitch were ready for the 
deed. “So am I,” rephed Giabezh, and from that moment 
the three youths discussed the ways and means for realiz- 
ing their project 

Among the Serbian comitadjis who frequented the 
coffee-houses with the Bosnian emigres was Milan Cigano- 
vitch, a Bosnian by birth, who had come to Belgrade some 
yeais before He had been trained as a coimtadji by Major 
Tankositch and fought under him during the Balkan Wars 
He had joined the “Black Hand” as “No 412,” and in 1914 
enjoyed a subordinate position on the Serbian State Rail- 
ways He had often tallced with Princip about the oppres- 
sive conditions m Bosnia before this time,^”® fully approved 
the idea of murdermg Pianz Ferdinand, and offeied to pro- 
vide the weapons and other means A httle later he took 
Grabezh to his room, and showed him a chest full of bombs 
which he had either secured from the Serbian arsenal or 
saved from the Ballvan Wars But since bombs w^ere some- 
what uncertam, only exploding aftei a few seconds, it was 
agreed that the murderers ought also to be provided wuth 
revolvers To secuie these, Ciganovitch turned to his 
fellow members in the “Black Hand” — to Major Tanko- 
sitch, who got from Dimitrijevitch the money with which to 
buy them^^° Ciganovitch also told the youths of the 

107 Pharos, pp 45 ff , Princip’s “Confessions,” p 706 

108 Pharos, p 24 loophaios, pp 9, 24, 47 

110 Chabrmovitch testified at the trial, on being asked where Cigan*: 
ovitch got the money and the Browning revolvers “I do not know 
He [Ciganovitch] got the money from Tankositch This man endorsed 
a check with one of his colleagues [presumably Dimitnjevitch], cashed 
it, and bought the weapons In our name Grabezh went to Tankositch 
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^tunnel,” or underground railway, by winch Serbian officials 
would help them over the frontiei and put them m touch 
with “confidential men” on the Bosnian side At the sug- 
gestion of Tankositch, vho wanted to make sure that theie 
would be no failure, Ciganovitch also gave the students 
revolver practice in a shooting park near Belgrade 

So far during the preparations it was Ciganovitch with 
whom the students dealt chiefly But Ciganovitch evi- 
dently was acting with the approval of Major Tankositch 
and Col Dimitrijevitch, who were leading members of the 
Supreme Central Committee of the “Black Hand ” Cigano- 
vitch, in tallang with the students, several times spoke of 
Tankositch Shortly before the students left Belgrade, 
Ciganovitch took one of them — Grabezh — to the lodgmgs of 
Tankositch, who wanted to convince himself that the 
youths were determined in their purpose and Icnew how 
to use the weapons Tankositch, however, judging at 
least by the statements made at the trial, kept himself for 
the most part carefully in the background Grabezh de- 
clared “Ciganovitch had an understanding with Major 
Tankositch But he was a side-figure The man mainly 
'guilty, if one wants to speak of guilt at all, is Cigano- 
vitch ” The students denied knowing whether Tanko- 
sitch was a member of the “Black Hand,” but asserted that 
“he had a conflict” with the Narodna Odbrana, and was on 
bad terms with the Serbian civilian officials 

Tankositch asked him 'Are you ready?’ "When Grabezh answered 
'Yes/ he asked him about us, whether we were reliable fellows Grabezh 
assured him that he could guarantee us What further dealings he had 
with Tankositch I do not know at all,” Pharos, p 10 On Grabezh’s 
visit to Tankositch’s lodgings and talk with him, see %hid , pp 24, 47 f 
Chabrmovitch’s testimony about the money and revolvers coming from 
Tankositch and Dimitrijevitch is confirmed by Bogitchevitch who says 
(EBP, III, 440, note 1) that Dimitrijevitch actually showed him and 
others the receipted bill for the purchased revolvers 

111 Pharos, pp Off, 24 f, 47 f ns Pharos, p 24 ii3 Pharos, p 47 
114 Pharos, pp 14, 43, 55, 82 In the latter part of the preparations 
for the secret journey, with the aid of the frontier military officers^ they 
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Dimitrijevitch kept himselt even more completely m the 
background The students declared that Ciganovitch had 
merely referred mysteriously to ‘'a man’’ whom he had to 
consult about procuring the weapons, and that he seemed 
to get his instructions as to the time for their departure 
and other matters only after consultmg some other impor- 
tant person Whether the students at their trial were 
really as ignorant of Tankositch and Dimitrijevitch and the 
“Black Hand” as they a.ppeared to be, or whether they were 
carefully conceahng from the Austrian authoiities the real 
connection of these high Serbian military officers with the 
plot, one cannot say. In the first case, one must admire 
the secrecy with which the “Black Hand” leaders worked, 
or, in the second, the skill with which the students man- 
aged to throw the Austrian officials off the right track. 

In order to avoid suspicion more easily and escape ar- 

admitted that Tankosvtch took a direct and active part {ihid , 47, 82) 

In this connection may be noted the improbable story of Jovan 
M Jovanovitch, in the PohtiKa, December 4, 1926 When the plotters 
had first applied to Tankositch, he had disapproved of the .dea of mur- 
dering the Archduke Thereupon the youths had applied directly to 
Col Dimitrijevitch, and he had sanctioned the plot, but without telling 
anyone else There were at first five conspirators who got as far as 
Shabats, but before crossmg over the frontier one of them turned 
traitor The civil authorities got wind of it, and upon the order of 
Protitch, the Mmister of Interior, the conspirators weie brought back 
to Belgrade , so the first effort failed But it contributed to the antagonism 
between the Radical Party and the “Black Hand” just at this time 
Tankositch was not mformed of this first effort, but after it he was 
importuned by Pnncip and Chabrinovitch to help them cross over into 
Bosnia, he then changed his attitude and did so Such is the story told by 
the former Serbian minister at Vienna 

The three youths nowhere make any mention of this first arrest, 
which, if true, would be certain evidence that the Serbian Government had 
knowledge beforehand of the plot And it would confirm the statement 
of Ljuba Jovanovitch, quoted above, at note 13, that, at the end of 
May or beginning of June, Pashitch learned of a plot Jevtitch, p 30, 
says “Three weeks before Vidov-Dan [June 28th] these young people 
came through ‘tunnels’ to Bosnia Probably due to someone’s indiscretion, 
something was known about the movements of the emigres The Bel- 
grade police immediately made several raids, but without any apparent 
success ” 

*15 Pharos, pp 33 f , 162 
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rest, the three assassins finally left Belgrade for Sarajevo 
some tliree weeks before the Archduke’s arrival in Bosnia 
Before their departure, Ciganovitch provided them with 
six bombs from his room, four Browning pistols and am- 
munition, 150 dinars in cash, and some cyanide of potassium 
with which they were to commit suicide immediately after 
kilhng the Archduke, in order to lessen the possibihty of 
any confessions or statements which might incriminate the 
Serbian officers m Belgrade w'ho had helped to prepare the 
plot^’® They were also provided with a map of Bosnia 
showing the roads which they were to follow^ and the Aus- 
trian gendarmerie stations which they were carefully to 
avoid 

Meanwhile at Sarajevo, Danilo Bitch, who had been in 
correspondence with Prmcip, soon recruited a number of 
local men who would be armed with the extra weapons 
which the three assassms from Belgrade would bring with 
them 

JOXJRNEY OF THE ASSASSINS FROM BELGRADE TO SARAJEVO 

From Belgrade to Shabats, the three assassins went up 
' the Save by boat They carried a note from Ciganovitch 
to the frontier commander at Shabats, Major Popovitch, 
and were to say to him that they were being sent by Major 
Tankositch But they were carefully warned not to make 
themselves known to the civilian authorities, lest they 
should be arrested and sent back Arriving at Shabats, 

llSThis precaution, as it turned out, was not successful Prmcip 
swallowed the poison, but threw it up immediately in great pain before 
it had taken effect Chabnnovitch took his dose, but it did not work 
Grabezh did not have any because Hitch mislaid the dose which he was 
to take. Pharos, pp 17, 18, 35, 55, Pnncip’s “Confessions,” in Current 
History, Aug, 1927, p 702, Jevtitch, p 29, is incorrect in saying that 
Chabnnovitch alone took the poison 

117 Chabnnovitch testified “Ciganovitch had evpressly told us that 
we were to take care that none of the civilian authorities should learn 
anything of our journey and purpose If it became rumored about the 
Mmistiy of Inienor would have us at once arrested,” Pharos, p 80f 
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they easily found Major Popovitch at a coffee-house, and 
told him that they were journeying secretly to Bosnia He 
seemed to be already well acquainted with their mission, 
having probably learned of it directly fiom Tankositch 
during a visit to Belgrade a couple of days previously 
He conducted the three students to the guard-house and se- 
cured an order for them for buying half-fare tickets on the 
railway for the next stage of then journey fiom Shabats 
to Lozhmca, where they were to cross the frontier He 
also gave them a card to the frontier authorities 'The offi- 
cials concerned are requested to assist these people ” 
Finally, he filled out for them a false pass, making it appear 
that one of them was a Serbian exciseman and the other 
two his colleagues With the half-fare railway tickets, they 
went by tram to Lozhmca and dehvered to the frontier 
captam the caid from Major Popovitch He immediately 
telephoned to the excisemen's watch-house directly on the 
border, but could get no connection He therefoi e told the 
youths to return m the morning Next day it w^as arranged 
that Chabrmovitch should take the false pass and go on to 
Zvornik, where he w^as helped over the frontier by a Serbian 
exciseman and later driven across Bosnia to Tuzla Mean- 
while Pnncip and Grabezh, with the bombs and revolvers, 
were driven back a few miles to a watch-house near Ljesh- 
nica, where they were met by prearrangement by another 
Serbian exciseman wffio smuggled them over the Drm by 
way of the Bosnian Islands There he handed them over 
to a peasant in whose hut they spent the night Next day 
they were passed on to another peasant, who conducted 
them safely along by-paths m Bosnia toward Priboj until 
they were met by Veljko Chubrilovitch 

Veljko Chubrilovitch was an Orthodox Serb school- 

118 Pharos, pp 15 f , 48, 82 n® Pharos, p 36 f 

120 Pharos, pp 15ff , 34ff , 48ff , 80ff , c/ Dr Wiesner, m KSF, 
VI, 332 ff , April, 1928 For this region, see the sketch-map, above p 47 
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master at Pnboj and the “confidential man” of the Narodnu 
Odbrana for this region He had made trips to Seibia, had 
become a member of the Narodna Odbrana, and then chair- 
man of the Piiboj SoJcoI, one of the apparently harmless 
and “cultural” Seib organizations which were a medium, 
ho'tt ever, for active Serbian propaganda He was in touch 
vith Narodna Odbrana officials m Serbia and other “con- 
fidential men” in Bosnia and with local peasants who 
appeared to be in the habit of smugghng letters and infor- 
mation across the frontier*-^ He now took Piincip and 
Grabezh to the house of another peasant, Jacob Kerovitch, 
and arranged that the latter’s son should drive the two con- 
spirators and their weapons on to Tuzla, where they would 
find another “confidential man,” the cinema director, 
Mishko Jovanovitch Prmcip and Grabezh accordingly set 
out that night in the peasant’s cart On approaching Lo- 
pare, where Austrian gendarmes were stationed, they let 
the peasant drive on alone with the weapons well hidden, 
while they made a detour on foot and mounted the cart 
again on the other side of the village Ariivmg at Tuzla 
early in the morning, they went to the cinema director, 

I Mishko Jovanovitch, as the Pnboj school-master had 
directed, and found a leady reception 

As Princip and Grabezh had just come from Serbia and 
had no travelling passes for Bosnia, they feared that they 
might be stopped and searched on entering Sarajevo at a 
time when the police might be expected to be keeping an 
especially sharp eye out for suspicious characters in view 

121 Pharos, pp 83 ff 

122 Mishko Jovanovitch was a middle-aged, well-to-do busmess man 
in Tuzla, being chairman of the Serbian parish school board, director of 
a local Serbian bank, and manager of a cinema In 1912, at the urging 
of his relative, Chubrilovitch, he had gone to Shabats, become a member 
of the Narodna Odbrana, and then distributed its literature in Bosnia, 
for which his position m the Serb school gave him an evcellent oppor- 
tunity Letters found in his house spoke of “working for beloved 
Serbia” and “nskmg one’s life for Serbia,” Pharos, p 83fE 
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of the Archduke’s coming visit They did not think it v as 
safe that they should carry the bombs and revolvers any 
further They therefore begged Jovanovitch to hide the 
weapons in his house until some safer person should come 
from Sarajevo to fetch them He agreed, and hid them in 
his attic It vas arranged that the person who came for 
them should identify liunself by offering a half-open pack- 
age of Stephanie cigarettes The three youths then went 
on safely by tram fiom Tuzla to Sarajevo Princip at once 
sought out Hitch, took lodgings with him, and told him ot 
the V eapons at Tuzla Grabezh went to his home m Pale 
All three hved as quietly and inconspicuously as possible 
until the time for the deed Thus, the “tunnel,” often men- 
tioned by Ciganovitch, which Serbian officials had long 
prepared, had worked to perfection 

A few days later Ihtch went to Tuzla and identified 
himself to Mishko Jovanovitch m the agreed-upon way 
with the package of cigarettes Fearful, however, that he 
might be arrested if seen carrying a large package in Tuzla 
where he was not known, he begged Jovanovitch to bring 
the weapons to Doboj on the way to Sarajevo, and hand 
them over to him there This was finally agreed upon 
Jovanovitch concealed the bombs and revolvers in an inno- 
cent-looking paste-board sugar box, and took them to 
Doboj Not finding Hitch at once as he had expected, he 
left the explosives under his raincoat in the railway waiting- 
room and later in a friend’s shop in care of a child, m either 
place they might easily have been discovered Finally 
Hitch turned up, took charge of the precious package, car- 
ried it safely to Sarajevo by train, and hid it under a couch 
in his room A few days before the crime he gave some of 
the weapons to two of his own Sarajevo recruits, and took 
them to a suburb to show them how to shoot 

123 Pharos, pp 28£f, 51ff, 103 ff , Jevtitch, p 302 

124 Pharos, pp 63 2 70 2 . 76 f. 1052 
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Early on the morning of the day Franz Ferdinand and 
his wife were to make their formal visit to Sarajevo, Pnncip 
and Chabrinovitch met Hitch at the back of the Vlajmitch 
pastry shop and received again from him some of the 
weapons they had brought from Belgrade — Prmcip took one 
of the Browning revolvers, Chabrinovitch a bomb, and 
Grabezh both a revolver and a bomb Then they dispersed 
to take their stand at various places, as agreed upon, along 
the route which the Archduke was to pass 

THE ASSASSINATION, JUNE 28, 1914 

Sarajevo, for some five hundred years, had been the 
capital of Bosnia and is still its principal city It is crowded 
mto a narrow valley at the foot of high hills Through its 
center runs a little river, the Miljachka, half dry m summer 
In the older parts of the city toward the cathedral the 
streets are crooked and narrow But the Appel Quay, now 
known as the Stepanovitch Quay, is a fairly wide straight 
avenue lined with houses on one side, and with a low wall on 
the other, where the Quay follows the Miljachka It leads 
towards the Town Hall, and is connected by several bridges 
with the other side of the town, where one of the principal 
mosques and the Governor’s residence or Konak are situ- 
ated Along the Appel Quay, which was the route the 
Archduke and his wife were to follow, Ihtch had placed the 
various murderers to whom he had distributed the bombs 
and revolvers a few hours before the assassination Meh- 
medbashitch, Vaso Chubrilovitch and Chabrinovitch were 
on the river side near the Cumurja Bridge Hitch and Po- 
povitch were across the street, near the Austro-Hungarian 
Bank Further along the Quay Prmcip at first stood near 
the Latin Bridge, after Chabrinovitch’s attempt, while the 
Archduke was at the Town Hall, he crossed over the Quay 
to the corner of the narrow winding Franz Josef Street, 
now Kmg Peter Street, where the actual assassination finally 
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took place Fui ther on toward the To^\ n Hall Grabezh was 
walking up and doi^n, looking for a good place where he 
would not be intcifcicd with by the police or bystanders 

On Vidov-Dan, Sunday, June 28, 1914, the day opened 
with gloiious summei weathei The stieets, at the request 
of the h'layoi, had been beflaggcd in the Aichduke’s honor 
His portiait stood in many windows Considerable crowds 
neie abroad in the stieets to see him pass No effort was 
made to keep them back, bj’- forming a line of soldiers, as 
had been done m 1910 \\hen Francis Joseph visited the city 
Seveial of the loyal newspapers welcomed the Archduke’s 
presence, but the leading Seib newspaper, Narod, contented 
itself with the bate announcement of his visit, and devoted 
the lest of its issue to a patiiotic account of the significance 
of Vidov-Dan, an account of the Battle of Kossovo, and a 
picture of King Peter of Seibia framed in the national 
Serbian colors 

Franz Ferdinand and his party reached Sarajevo from 
Ilidze about 10 A M After leviewung local troops, they 
started in autos tow^ard the Towm Hall for the formal recep- 
tion in accoi dance with the announced piogram The Heir 
to the Throne w^as in full uniform, w^eaiing all his decora- 
tions His wnfe, in a wdiite gown and laige hat, sat beside 
him On the seat facing them w^as General Potiorek, the 

125 For lanous details of the assassination, see the testimony of the 
accused and the witnesses at the trial in Pharos, and La Conspiration 
Serhe, passim, and especialb'' the accounts of General Potiorek and Count 
Harrach One of the most trusts orthj’’ contemporarj' accounts is the 
report of the Archduke’s militarj' secretary, Col Bardolff, to Conrad on 
July 3 (Conrad, IV, 19-22) Of the neiispaper accounts that b 3 '’ Rene 
Gourdiat, the local correspondent of the Pans Matin, is the best, Scra- 
jevo, 28 ]uin, 1914 (Thionville, 1920) , it appears to ha\ e attracted little 
notice, until largelj’’ drawn upon b 3 ' R Recoub', Los Heures Tragigues d’ 
avani Guerre (Pans, 1923), ch am Jea'^titch, SarajevsLi Atentat, exagger- 
ates the part played by the local Sarajeam conspirators and the certainty 
of success of their arrangements His account is largely folloaied by 
Seton-Watson, Sarajevo, ch \, and by Clair Price, N Y Times Maga- 
zine, June 22, 1924, p 2 Jules Chopin [J E Pichon], Le Comploi de 
Sarajevo (Pans, 1918) is full of fantastic errors 
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militaiy Governor of Bosnia, who pointed out the objecib 
of inteicst as they diovc along In front of them, in another 
cai, tlic Alayor and Chief of Police led the vay Then fol- 
lowed two othei autos bcaiing various persons belonging to 
the Ai clidukc s suite or Genei al Potiorek’s staff 

Just as they weic appioaching the Cummja Bridge 
and Potioiek was calling the Archduke’s attention to some 
new bai lacks, Chabiinovitch knocked off the cap of his 
bomb against a post, stepped forw'aid, and hurled it at the 
Archduke’s cai The chauffeui, observing him, put on 
speed, so tliat the missile fell onto the folded hood of the 
unco\eicd cai and bounced off, oi, according to another 
account, Fianz Feidmand, with evtraordmary coolness, 
seized it and threw' it back of him into the road There it 
exploded wuth a hca\w detonation, paitly wTeckmg the fol- 
low'ing auto and seriously w'ounding Lieut -Col Alerizzi 
and seveial bystanders. Chabrinovitch sprang over the w'all 
into tlie nver-bed, w'hich w'as nearly dry at this season of 
the year, and tried to escape, but police agents quickly 
seized him and marched him off foi examination Mean- 
while the fouith auto, uninjured except foi a broken wind- 
shield, passed the w'recked car and closed up quickly to that 
of the Archduke, none of whose occupants had been hurt, 
except foi a sciatch on the Aichduke’s face, probably caused 
by the flying cap of the bomb The Archduke oidered all 
the cais to stop, in older to leain wdiat damage had been 
done Having seen tliat the wounded men were dispatched 
to a hospital, he remarked w'lth characteristic coolness and 
courage "Come on The fellow' is insane. Gentlemen, let 
us proceed with our program ” 

So the party diove on to the Towm Hall, at fiist rapidly, 
and then, at the Archduke’s older, more slowdy so that the 
people could see him better The Aichduke’s wife met a 

^ 20 Rccouly, p 183 , and accounts of Potiorek, Harrach, and Bardolff 
cited in preceding note 
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deputation of Mohammedan women, while the Archduke 
was to receive the city officials The Mayor, who had writ- 
ten out his speech of welcome, started to read it, as if noth- 
ing had happened But it hardly suited the occasion It 
dilated upon the loyalty of the Bosnian people and the 
overwhelming joy with which they welcomed the Heir to 
the Throne Branz Ferdinand, by nature quick-tempered 
and outspoken, roughly mterrupted the Mayor, saying 
“Enough of that What ' I make you a visit, and you re- 
ceive me with bombs ” Nevertheless, he allowed the 
Mayor to finish his address This terminated the formali- 
ties at the Town Hall 

The question then arose whether the party should still 
follow the prearranged program which provided for a drive 
through the narrow Franz Josef Street in the crowded 
part of the city and a visit to the Museum, or whether, in 
view of another possible attack, they should drive straight 
to the Governor’s residence on the other side of the river 
for luncheon The Archduke insisted that he wanted to 
visit the hospital to inquire after the officer who had been 
wounded by Chabrinovitch’s bomb General Potiorek and 
the Chief of Police thought it very unlikely that any second 
attempt at murder would be made on the same day But 
as a punishment for the first, and for the sake of safety, it 
was decided that the autos should not follow the prear- 
ranged route through the narrow Franz Josef Street, but 
should reach the hospital and Museum by driving rapidly 
straight along the Appel Quay Therefore the Archduke 
and his wife and the others entered the cars in the same 
order as before, except that Count Harrach stood on the 
left runnmg-board of the Archduke’s car, as a protection 
from any attack from the Miljachka side of the Quay On 
reachmg the Franz Josef Street the Mayor’s car m the 
lead turned to the right into it, according to the original 

127 Recouly, p 1S4 . cf Jevtitch, p 38 
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program The Aichduke’s chauffeur staited to follow it, 
but Potiorek called out “That’s the wiong way* Drive 
straight dovn the Appel Quay*” The chauffeur put on the 
brakes in order to back up It happened that it was pie- 
cisely at this coiner, where the car paused for a fatal mo- 
ment, that Princip was now standing, having crossed over 
from his original position on the river side of the Quay 
These chance occurrences gave him the best possible oppor- 
tunity He stepped forward and fired two shots point 
blank One pierced the Archduke’s neck so that blood 
spurted from his mouth The other shot, aimed perhaps 
at Potiorek/^® entered the abdomen of Sophie Chotek. 

The car turned and sped over the Latin Bridge to the 
Konak The Archduke’s last words to his wife were 
“Sophie, Sophie, do not die Live for our children ” But 
death overtook them both within a few minutes It was 
about 11 30 A M , St Vitus’s Day, Sunday, June 28, 1914 

128 At his trial and in pnson Pnncip maintained that his second shot 
was intended for Potiorek and that he had not meant to kill the Arch- 
duke’s wife, Pharos, p 30, Nikitsch-Boulles, p 227 

129 Accounts of Potiorek, Harrach and Bardolff in Pharos, pp 155-159, 
and Conrad, IV, 19-22 



CHAPTER III 


THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE SARAJEVO 
ASSASSINATION 

The preceding cliapters on Balkan Problems, Frans! 
Ferdinand, and the Assassination Plot have given a biief 
narrative of the events and an account of the conditions 
which contributed to the fatal tragedv at Sarajevo They 
will also have indicated to some extent the responsibility for 
it But they left aside several much-disputed questions 
which can now be best dealt vith separately, before one 
attempts to draw any final conclusions concerning the rela- 
tive responsibility for tlie crime vhich was the immediate 
occasion of the World War Chief among these disputed 
pomts are the motives of the assassins, the lack of Austrian 
pohce protection, the part played by Dimitiijevitch and the 
“Black Hand,” M Pashitch’s cognizance of the plot and 
failure to prevent it, and the alleged Seibian warning to 
Austria 

MOTIVES OF THE ASSASSINS 

A man’s motives are ordinarily mixed, and often not 
even fully understood by himself This is particularly true 
in the case of a political murderer, who has every reason 
to expect that one of the consequences of his act wiU be 
his own death One would naturally expect to find each 
assassin assigning various reasons for his deed, and to find 
that the different conspirators differed somewhat from one 
anotlier in the emphasis which they placed on their various 
motives This is in fact the case with the half dozen 
youths who conspired against Franz Ferdinand Princip 

127 
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and Cliabrinovilchj however, may conveniently be consid- 
ered together, not only because they may be regarded as 
the ringleaders, and because they had the courage of their 
convictions to make the actual attempts on the Archduke’s 
life, but also because their motives were much the same 

The best materials for judging their motives are their 
statements after their ariest and at their trial, if due allow- 
ance is made for the fact that they w^ere speaking as prison- 
ers under indictment for murder and tieason, and were try- 
ing to shield each other and their accomplices in Serbia. 
Of this attempt to shield each other and their accomplices 
among tlie Serbian officers in Belgrade there is abundant 
evidence When fiist arrested, Prmcip declared that he 
alone w^as guilty, that he had acted as an anarchist, “con- 
vinced that there is nothing so fine as to commit a political 
assassination,” and that his attempt had no connection wuth 
that of Chabrinovitch “I have nothing m common, I re- 
peat, with the author of the first attempt When the bomb 
exploded, I said to myself, that there is someone else who 
thinks as I do ” ^ This, of course, w^as totally false, as soon 
appeared when Chabrinovitch and Grabezh w^ere arrested 
and their confessions made it clear how’^ the three had con- 
spued together at Belgrade and came to Sarajevo wuth the 
common purpose of murdermg Franz Ferdinand Even at 
their trial in October, 1914, when much of the truth w^as 
known about their activities and that of the Narodna 
Odhraim, all three students sought to shield the Belgrade 
authorities by asserting that the Narodna Odhrana was 
“puiely cultural,” that it did not extend to Bosnia, and 
that it had nothing to do wnth their preparations- But 
these assertions were showm to be untrue, both by their own 
admissions, and by the evidence of the “confidential men” 
of the Narodna Odhrana in Bosnia, as to the way the three 

1 Pnncip’s first confession, as publislied in the Budapest Az Est of 
July 1, 1914 2 Pharos, pp 15, 34, 43, 55, 82, 162 
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youths had been helped forward by the “tunnel” on their 
journey from Belgrade to Sarajevo ^ Similarly Princip and 
Chabimovitch denied knowing much of anything about tlie 
“Black Hand” except vhat thej’- had read m newspapers, 
and denied having met hlajor Tankositch, they admitted, 
however, that he liad procured the w'eapons and money, 
and that he had asked Grabezh to come to his room so that 
he could convince hunself that the three youths were to be 
relied on How far these denials of know ledge of the 
“Black Hand” and its leaders were true, in which case the 
youths would be acting as the more or less ignorant tools 
of this secret Serbian teriorist organization, and how far 
tlie denials w'ere purposely concocted to shield it and de- 
ceive the Austrians, one cannot at present say with cer- 
tamt}'- Probably the latter hypothesis is closer to the truth 
than the former 

Making allow'ance for this tendency in their statements, 
one may say that the motives of Pnncip and Chabrmovitch 
were mainly of three kinds 

In the first place, there w'as a personal motive — a feehng 
of discontent wuth their own lives, of the desire to be mar- 
tyrs and heroes after the fashion of Bogdan Zherajitch, wdio 
fired five shots at the Governor of Bosnia and then commit- 
ted suicide at Sarajevo Both Princip and Chabrmovitch 
had been unhappy at home, and received little or no finan- 
cial support from their parents Chabimovitch had quar- 
relled often with his father and with his fellow Socialists 
at Sarajevo Both youths had early left school but had 
not become estabhshed m any occupation They drifted 
to Belgrade where they came under the influence of an- 
archist and terrorist propaganda, and heard the coffee-house 
talk about Austria’s oppression and Serbia’s future role as 
the “Piedmont” which would bring ‘liberation to the Bos- 

3 See preceding chapter, at notes 40-48 

4 Pharos, pp 10, 24, 47 ff , see also preceding chapter, note 110 
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man Seibs Botli, l^iit especially Chabiinovitch, suffered 
from ill health and lack of pi oper food, and were probably 
ahead}’- tubeicular Both died m prison not long after- 
waids, CliabiinoMtch m Janiiaiy, 1916, and Piincip m the 
spring of 1918 Life seemed to hold out little foi either of 
them, but they could at least secure the gloiy of a martyr’s 
Clown by imitating the example of Zheiajitch 

Princip declaied, aftei being at Belgrade but before hear- 
ing of the Aichduke’s coming visit to Bosnia “I often used 
to go out to the giave of Zherajitch I often passed whole 
nights there, pondering over oui conditions and our miser- 
able situation and over him [Zherajitch], and then I de- 
termined upon the assassination On his grave I made an 
oath to m3'self to carry out an assassination at some time or 
other ” ° Later, m prison, he told Dr Pappenheim that, 
"m Sarajevo he used to dream eveiy night that he was a 
political murderei, struggling with gendarmes and pohce- 
men, that he had read much about the Russian i evolution, 
about the fightings; and that this idea had taken hold of 
hun ” ® 

Chabrmovitch also stated “I too went to the giave 
of the late Zheiajitch, when I came to Sarajevo Theie I 
fixed upon the firm determination to die as he had done I 
knew moieover that I had not long to live I was continu- 
ally occupied with the idea of suicide, because I was indif- 
ferent to evei y thing ” His psychopathic tliiist foi noto- 
riety IS suggested by the fact that he had his photograph 
taken an hour oi so before he threw the bomb and at- 
tempted suicide,^ and also by his boast a moment aftei his 

5 Phiros, p 40 Jevtitcli, p 21 f , adds that on the eve of the assassina- 
tion, Pnncip again went to the grave as to a holj’- shrine “to bid good-bj e 
to Zherajitch with a big wreath ” 

G Current IJistory, August, 1927, p 706 

7 Pharos, p 40 f He also said Gatchinovitch’s eulogy of Zherajitch, 
’'The Death of a Hero,” had made a great impression upon him {ibid, 
P 21) 

8 The photograph is reproduced in Pharos, p 165 
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attempt on the Archduke, “Yes, I am a Serb, a heio”° 
Both youths weie clearly psj^chopathic, maladjusted by 
personal suffering, discontent and failure, and easily open 
to suggestive influences tovaid rauider by the example of 
“heroes” and the talk of Belgrade comitadjis 

A second motne was to take vengeance on Austiia for 
the oppressive regmie m Bosnia, arouse opposition to it, 
and prepare the way foi a revolution which sliould put an 
end to it “What moved me primarily,” declared Chabrmo- 
vitch, “was revenge foi the oppression which the Serbs m 
Bosnia and Heizcgovina had had to suffer, especially the 
‘Exceptional Laws’ which last jmar continued for twm full 
months . I regarded revenge as the holj'- duty of a 
moral cmlized man, and tlierefore I planned to take ven- 
geance I knew that there existed at the Ballplatz 
[the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Office] a clique, the so- 
called war-party, which wanted to conquer Serbia At its 
head stood the Heir to the Throne I believed that I should 
take vengeance on them all in taking vengeance on him 
I hated him because he was an enemy of Serbia 
All the injustices of which I read in the new'spapers — all 
this had collected m me until it burst forth on St Vitus’s 
Day ” 

0 Testimony of Josef Mitro, who helped arrest him, La Conspiration 
Scrbc, p 121 

10 Pharos, p 13 f This declaration shows mcidentallj how the Serb 
Nationalist Press stirred up hatred and opposition agiinst Austria by 
misrepresenting the facts The "Exceptional Laws” were indeed aery 
repressive and objectionable, but they had been cancelled m 1913 in 
accordance with Bilinski’s policy of conciliation (see above, ch ii, note 
61) Franz Ferdinand, though a friend of Baron Conrad who headed the 
war-party in Vienna, was not a member of any Vienna war clique himself, 
on the contrary, he had often used his influence against it in fa\or of 
peace, he represented a friendly, rather than hostile, policy toward the 
Serbs, his policy of “trialism” would have faiored them at the expense 
of the Germans and Magyars m the Dual Monarchy (see above, ch i, 
passim) 

At the close of the trial, giiing his final defense, Chabrinovitch said 
the idea of killing Franz Ferdinand had not been a spontaneous idea with 
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Princip likewise, on being asked if he was sorry that he 
had killed the Archduke replied "No, I am not sorry. I 
have cleared an evil out of the way. He [Franz Ferdinand] 
IS a German and an enemy of the South Slavs He treated 
them badly . Every day a high treason trial Every 
day it went worse with our people They are impoverished 
I have seen how our people fall more and more into decay. 
I am a peasant’s son, and so I can convince myself of the 
misery of our people. I killed him and I am not sorry. I 
knew that he was an enemy of the Slavs ... I regarded 
him as an energetic man who as ruler would have carried 
through definite ideas and reforms which stood m our 
way ” "For union [of the South Slavs] one must sacri- 
fice many lives, and it was for this reason that Franz Fer- 
dmand fell Nevertheless, the mam motive which guided 
me in my deed was the avenging of the Serbian people ” 

A third motive was to kindle further opposition and 
hatred toward the Hapsburg rule, cause a revolution among 
the Serbs in Bosnia and Herzegovma, and so prepare the 
way for tearing these two provinces away from the Dual 
Monarchy and uniting them with Serbia in some kmd of a 
national South Slav state Princip had hinted at this in 
the passage just quoted, where he expressed the fear that 
Franz Ferdinand on commg to the throne might make some 
energetic reforms — such as the carrying out of his "tnahs- 
tic” plan to unite the South Slavs, not by union with Serbia 

himself and his two associates, but had been suggested to them by the 
milieu in which they lived in Belgrade, where the assassination was rep- 
resented as a noble enterprise The men with whom they associated had 
kept repeating that the Archduke ought to be done away with, because 
he was an obstacle to the realization of the Jugoslav idea Although 
Princip remained defiant and unrepentant, the other defendants regretted 
what they had done They had not known that the Archduke had 
children, and begged the forgiveness of these orphans, La Conspiralton 
Serhe, p 147 

11 Pharos, p 30 f Similarly Chabrinovitch “People said that he 
[Franz Ferdinand] wanted to establish a federal monarchy including 
Serbia,” tbid , p 10 12 Pharos, v 36 
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but by giving them an organic position under the Haps- 
burgs comparable to that enjoyed by tlie Germans in Aus- 
tria and by the Magyars m Hungary Asked if that v as the 
land of union he wanted, Prmcep exclaimed, “God forbid'”, 
thereby causing laughter in the court room On the con- 
trary, he beheved unification ^^ould come through the ac- 
tion of Serbia “I am a nationalist I aimed to free the 
Jugoslavs For I am a Jugoslav This is to come from 
intimidation — ^from above . . As far as Serbia is con- 
cerned, it is her duty to free us, as Italy freed her 
Itahans ” 

This accords also vith his later “Confessions” in prison' 
“The ideal of the young people was the unity of the South 
Slav peoples, Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, but not under 
Austria In a kmd of state, repnbhe or something of that 
sort Thought that if Austria were thrown into difficulties 
then a revolution v ould come But for such a revolution 
one must prepare the ground, work up feehng Nothing 
happened By assassination this spirit might be pre- 
pared ” “He considered that if he prepared the atmos- 
phere, tlie idea of revolution and liberation would spread 
first among men of intelligence and then later in the masses 
Thought that thereby attention of the 7ntelhgentsia would 
be directed upon it As, for instance, Mazzmi did in Italy 
at the time of the Italian liberation ” “Could not be- 
lieve that a World War would break out as a result of an act 
hke his Did mdeed think that a World War might break 
out, but not at that moment ” This was precisely the 
trend of opinion which was set forth at Belgrade in much 

13 Pharos, p 29 

14 Pharos, p 23 Similarly Chabrinovitch “Wo said we must organize 
the Serbs [m Bosnia], provide them with means, dynamite and bombs, 
so that they could make a revolution before the war, and so that Serbia 
could just come over and establish order,” ibid, p 11 

13 Current History, August, 1927, p 703 

10 Current History, p 706 

17 Current History, p 704. 
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of the Narodna Odbrana piopagandist literature and m the 
“Black Hand” newspaper Piedmont which inspired Prmcip 
and his companions 

Chabiinovitch agreed with Prmcip in working hke 
Mazzmi to prepare a i evolution in Bosnia which should 
open the way for a reunion of all the Seib lands which 
had once formed the Empire of Stephen Dushan But 
his political evolution had been somevhat diffeient He 
had at first Iield anaichist and social i evolutionary opin- 
ions but after In mg m Belgi ade and mixing with comitad- 
]ts he had become more nationalist — “anarchistic with 
a mixture of nationalism,” as he defined his position m 
1914^8 

His ideal was a Jugoslav repubhc, not a monarchy with a 
Serbian dynastj’- The unification of the Serb peoples was 
to be accomplished, “aftei Mazzmi’s fashion The ideal 
was to tear Bosnia away fiom the Dual Monarchy We 
were all agreed m that Some were foi the [Kaiageorge- 
vitch] dynasty, I was a republican We could therefoie 
have made a compromise, that King Peter should be king 
dm mg his lifetime, and that aftei his death a republic 
should be proclaimed ” 

vSuch weie the thiee chief motives of the tvo pimcipal 
plotters But v Inch v as tlie strongest of the tin ee — then* 
personal psychopathic condition, or their desire for ven- 
geance on Austria, or their Seib nationalism — it would be 
difficult to say Jugoslav writers and sympathizers of to- 
day, like M Jevtitch and Mr. Seton- Watson, emphasize 
Jugoslav nationalism as tlie mam motive But in 1914 the 
accused themselves hardly knew Piincip, being asked 
whether he had acted primarily from revenge or fiom the 
idea of national unity — ^le, whether the peisonal or the 
political motive predominated, replied, “The personal But 
the other was also strong. They weie evenly balanced ” 

ispjiaros, p 6 is> Pharos, p 7 20 Pharos, p 41 
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It IS often urged in mitigation or explanation of the 
crime that it was a m an ton provocation on the Archduke’s 
part to hold maneuvers in Bosnia, that the Seibs feared 
he meant to attack Serbia, and that they lesented his MSit- 
ing Sarajevo precisely on a Seib national anniveisary like 
Vidov Dan This has been stressed since the event b> 
wiiteis hostile to Austria and friendly to Seibia-' But 
Pimcip’s and Chabi inovitch’s ovn statements do not indi- 
cate that such considerations had any considerable influ- 
ence upon them They had m fact begun to oi ganize their 
plot vhen thej'- heaid of the Archduke’s coming tup to 
Bosnia but before they xoere aware that he would visit 
Sarajevo on Vidov Dan They had decided to assassinate 
him 111 Bosnia, not because the}’’ resented the visit oi feared 
an attack on Serbia, but because his presence in Bosnia 
afforded an excellent opportunity for giving effect to the 
three motives v Inch have been sketched above 

THE “BEtTT OF ASSASSINS” AND THE AUSTRIAN “nEGLIGENCe” 

Most Jugoslav sympathizers, and most critics of Austria 
who follow the fantastic insinuations of Mr H Wickham 
Steed, like to represent the assassination of the Archduke as 
virtually inevitable, both because of the Austiian oppres- 
sion, the wide-spiead nationalist movement m Bosnia, and 
the “bevy of assassins” lying m wait for him, and also be- 
cause of the “criminal negligence” of the Austrian authorif 
ties in not takmg adequate precautions to piotect him-- 

-lEg, Seton-'Watson, Sarajevo, p 110, Jevtitch, pp 32-34, and 
Jovan Jovanovitch m his letter of 1924, concerning his “\\arning,” quoted 
below at note 68 Fear of an Austrian attack under the Archduke’s leader- 
ship IS also often gi\en as the motive for Dimitrqev itch’s shaie in the 
plot (c/ Stanojevitch, p 55 f , Wendel, Die Ilabsburger und die Sudslawen- 
jrage, p 50 ff ) , but it is very unlikely that any such fear was reall> one 
of his motives (c/ Wegerer, in KSF, III, 385 f , June, 1925) 

22 H Wickham Steed, “The Pact of Konopischt,” in The Nineteenth 
Century and After, LXXIX, p 265 ff. Through Thirty Years, I, 401, 
Reoouh , Lcs Heurcs Tragiques, p 108 ff , Chopin, Le Complot de Sarajevo, 
pp 89-100, Dumame, La Demiere Ambassade de France en Autnche, p 
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After the crime, m the recrmiinations of Austrian offi' 
cials as to the responsibility for not averting it, and in the 
boasts of Jugoslav survivors at having participated (or 
intended to participate) m a glorious deed which has ulti- 
mately resulted in the creation of a Jugoslav state, it is 
easy to collect many expressions of opinion which seem to 
bear out these views Thus, Mr Wickham Steed quotes 
the Archbishop of Sarajevo as saying that “the Archduke 
could not have escaped, because he would have had to pass 
through ‘a regular avenue of bomb-throwers ’ ” Mr 
Seton- Watson also quotes this, and unhesitatingly accepts 
all the stories which have been told to him of heroes who 
would have assassinated the Archduke had not Princip done 
so He even speaks of “a whole bevy of assassins on the 
streets of the capital ” 

At the same time, both these writers blame the Austrian 
authorities for their lack of pohce protection. Says Mr 
Steed “When the Emperor Erancis Joseph visited Sara- 
jevo in June, 1910, more than one thousand uniformed 
police and probably double the number of ‘plain clothes 
men’ were employed to protect him In June, 1914, when 
the Heir Presumptive went there the police were warned 
off ” Similarly Mr. Seton-Watson “Every street [at 
the Emperor’s visit in 1910] along which he passed was 

147, Seton-Watson, pp 77-79, 106-114, 144-152, Jevtitch, passtm, Clair 
Price, in A y Times Magazine, June 22, 1924, p 2 

On Wickham Steed’s fantasies concerning the Konopischt Meeting, 
see above, ch i, pp 32-43 Recouly and Dumaine intimate that at 
Sarajevo the Austrian authorities, instead of detailing proper police, 
assisted m placing the assassins at favorable points, and Chopin attempts 
to show that Chabnnovitch was an Austrian agent -provocateur who had 
been sent to Belgrade before the crime m order to give the impression 
of Serbian compIicit 3 '’ f Such intimations are pure fiction Nor has there 
been any confirmation of the story of the Croatian, Rudolph Bartulitch, 
that the assassination was the result of Magyar connivance (c/ G Beck, 
Ungams Rolls im Weltknege, Lausanne, 1917, pp 215-218) 

23 Steed, Through Thirty Fears, I, 401 

24 Seton-Watson, Sarajevo, pp 77-79, 147 f 

25 Seton-Watson p 110 20 Steed, Through Thirty Years, I, 401 
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lined witli a double cordon of troops, and the town armed 
with special police and detectives from headquarters in 
Vienna and Budapest”, but in 1914 the police “shoved it- 
' self strangely remiss or inefficient ” “The contrast betv een 
1910 and 1914 amply justifies us m speaking of criminal 
negligence on the part of those Austro-Hungarian authori- 
ties with whom the care of the Archduke lay ” But t(/ 
assert that the assassins were so numerous tliat the Arch- 
duke could not have escaped, and at the same time to blame 
the police for negligence in not saving him, is illogical As 
a matter of fact, neither was the danger to him from resi- 
dents in Bosnia so great, nor the conduct of the Austrian 
authorities so stiangely negligent, as these writers would 
have us believe 

On the Archduke’s journey up through Bosnia from the 
Adriatic to Ihdze, and at the maneuvers, he vas received 
with demonstrations of lo^mlty and there were no signs of 
danger Soon after his anival at Ihdze he and his wife 
motored m to Sarajevo, visited some of the shops, and were 
everywhere recognized and acclaimed So great was the 
crowd about them that a passage had to be cleared for 
them Here would have been an excellent opportunity for 
assassms On the fatal Sunday morning it is noteworthy 
that only those conspirators who had just come from Bel- 
grade had the courage of their convictions Chabrinovitch 
and Princip acted, and perhaps Grabezh would have done 
so also, if he had not had an uneasy feeling that he was 
being shadowed by pohce-® There was something about 
the atmosphere in Belgrade and the talk of the comitadjis 

27 Seton-Watson, Sarajevo, p 109 f , for his repeated assertions of 
“criminal negligence,” see also pp 129, 287 

28 Conrad, IV, 14 f , 65 f , Nikitsch-Boulles, p 213 , Jevtitch, p 33, 
adds the piquant detail that, as the Archduke stopped in front of one 
of che bazaars, he came almost face to face with Princip, “Prmcip saw 
him, but did not move, behind him a stranger, undoubtedly a police 
agent, had carefully spread his hands The same evening m the Lruznok 
PrmciD told us about the meeting ” 2 B Pharos, p 53 
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there which bred a film determination to assassinate Aus- 
trian officials. It IS significant that it was directly after 
being trained in Serbia by one of the officers of the later 
“Black Hand” group that Bogdan Zherajitch came to Sara- 
jevo to assassinate the Governor of Bosnia m 1910 It was 
directly after a visit to Belgrade where he received a bomb 
from a Serbian major and a Browning revolver from a com- 
rade, that Lukas Jukitch used this revolver to shoot the 
Commissioner of Croatia in 1912 Similarly Princip, Cha- 
brmovitch and Grabezh had come straight from Belgrade 
with the firm determination to execute the plot prepared 
there 

But the resident youths who were recruited by Hitch 
in Sarajevo and who had not been in Belgrade were a less 
robust sort of conspirators Mr Seton-Watson ascribes 
much importance to this Sarajevo group, in his effort to 
emphasize the Bosnian, and to minimize the Serbian, as- 
pects of the plot But he is m error, as has been pomted 
out above, in saying that the Sarajevo recruits were already 
being armed by Hitch while Princip and his two compan- 
ions were still in Belgrade They had no arms until the 
Belgrade conspirators brought them^° 

Hitch himself appears to have lost his nerve, and 
to have advised abandoning the attempt He asserted at 
the trial that he had tried to dissuade the Belgrade con- 
spirators from carrying out their purpose If his assertion 
stood alone and unsupported, one might weU discount it as a 
fiction mtended to exculpate himself But it is confirmed 

30 See abo^ e, p 107 ff Nor can one accept his view that “the entire 
initiative came from Bosnia” and that the murder would have been com- 
mitted anyway even without the bombs brought from Belgrade, because, 
“after all, it was a ‘Browning’ that did the mischief, and there were plenty 
of Brownings available without importing them from Serbia” {Sarajevo 
p 147) All the evidence at the trial shows that the youths had no money 
with which to buy revolvers, that Browmngs were very difBcult to get 
in Bosnia, and that Hitch had planned to go to Serbia as the only place 
where he could secure them (c/ Pharos, pp 9f , 19, 23f, 47f, 61) 
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separately by Princip, ChabrinoMtch, and Giabedi"^ 
Asked nliy lie had not destroyed the weapons, if he was 
really opposed to the assassination, Hitch leplied “I did 
not dare Pnncip had told me that he had receued the 
bombs fiom coimiadjis, and thciefoie I did not dare to 
throw them an ay, m Men of my going to Scibia”^- 
Slioi tly before the ci line Pi incip told Cliabi inovitch that he 
did not regal d Hitch as “leliablc Ceitam it is that 
Hitch himself did not raise a finger against the Archduke 
on Vidov Dan, nor did an} of his three reci uits hlehnied- 
bashitch let the procession of autos pass nithout taking any 
action, but, aftci heaiing Chabi inovitch ’s bomb, fled pie- 
cipitately to IVIontencgio — the only one of the seven armed 
men who was not siieedily appiehendcd by the police 
Similarly Popovitch and "Vaso Chubiilovitcli watched the 
Archduke’s party go by — and did nothing, after the crime 
the latter, “all pale and trembling in his v hole bod}'^,” came 
to one of his fiicnds and got him to take and hide his 
weapons Such v as the “bevy of assassins” — three de- 
termined conspirators who had come from Belgrade, and 

31 Pharos, pp 20, 29, 41 f , 52 f , 60, 62, 64, 06 f S3 

32Phaios, p S3 Tins feir of ^onpclncc from Serbians, ■which arose 
from the “Black Hand” secret \ows and tcnoiist methods, is also ■m\ idh 
gnen bj sea oral of the “confidential men” who formed the “tunnel’ as their 
excuse for assisting the three conspirators on their journey from Belgrade 
to Sarijeao (ibid, pp S7 f , 95f, 9S, 104, 13S) Thus, the Priboj school- 
master, ChubriloMtch, declared “I feared the annihilation of mj familj 
Our house is only fi\e miles from the frontier, and so we could be ruined 
in a night — all destrojed and murdered I had heard what horrors the 
secret organizations in Serbia had committed in Macedonia Now jt 
feared that Princip might be a member of one of those organizations, 
and so I was apprehensue about my head I thought there must be 
some one standing behind Prmcip, because otherwise how would he hare 
gotten the bombs'? I had heard of a landowner in Old Serbia whose whole 
famifi' had been annihilated” (p 95) For actual examples of comtladji 
terrorist intimidation, see ibid, p 81, quoted below at note 46, and Miss 
Durham, The Serajevo Crime, pp 55-74 

33 Statements of both men , Pharos, pp 20, 42 Grabezh also, on 
hearing the bomb explosion, at once concluded that it was Chabrinovitch’s 
bomb, because he regarded Hitch and his recruits as “of poorer quality 
as assassins” (ibid, p 53) 34 Kranjchevitch’s testimony ibid p 115 
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a hesitating and "unreliable'’ Sarajevo ev-schoolmaster 
with three weak-kneed local recruits If it had not been 
for the first thiee, and for the excellent chance opportunity 
afforded b}’’ the mistake of the Archduke’s chauffeur in 
turning into the Fiancis Josef Street and stopping just 
at the point where Princip happened to be standing, it 
is altogether probable that there would have been no 
assassination 

XIR PASHITCH, THE 2!ARODNA ODBRANA AND THE 

"black hand” 

Some indication has already been given m the preceding 
chapter of the activity of the Narodna Odbrana and the 
"Black Hand,” and of the probable cognizance of a plot on 
the pai t of Mr Pashitch and some members of his Cabinet 
But to understand more adequately the responsibility of 
Serbia something further must be said concerning the rela- 
tion of these two Serbian organizations to one another and 
to the Serbian Government 

The Serbian Government may be regarded as responsible 
for the activities of the Narodna Odbrana This society 
was publicly organized by prominent Serbians, including 
some members of the Serbian Cabinet of 1908. Its central 
committee sat in the Serbian capital and its president w^as 
General Jankovitch Its statutes w^eie published, and its 
activities, alleged to be "cultural,” were publicly approved 
by members of the Serbian Government, wuth w^hich it re- 
mained on intimate and friendly terms It was organized 
originally to prepare forcible means for preventing Austria 
from carrying through her policy of annexmg Bosnia and 
Herzegovina But after the crisis of March, 1909, when 
Russia failed to back up Serbian hopes, and Serbia was 
forced to make to Austria her promise to live on good and 
neighborly terms, the Narodna Odbrana ostensibly changed 
its aims from the use of force against Austria to the "cuh 
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tural work” of stimulating national feeling ^\ltllm the King- 
dom of Serbia 

As a matter of fact, it continued a secret subversive 
work of propaganda in Bosnia smuggling m nationalist 
Serb literature and recruiting “confidential men” who 
should organize ostensiblj'- haimless local societies for edu- 
cation, physical tiaining, and the anti-alcohol movement, 
but who in reality vere to rouse Serbian nationalism and 
prepare the ground for the eventual unification with 
Serbia of the Serb populations in the Dual IMonaichy It 
had also given assistance and encouragement to Bosnian 
youths w'ho came to Belgrade to study or to plot assassina- 
tions and revolution against the Hapsburg authorities 
Though the Narodna Odbrana probably had no knowledge 
officially of the plot to assassinate Franz Ferdinand, its net- 
work of “confidential men” and its “tunnel” for secret 
communications betw^een Serbia and Bosnia were certainly 
used by “Black Hand” officials and by the three youths who 
went from Belgrade to Sarajevo to commit the crime®® 
This mterlocking activity betw'een the tw'O Serbian socie- 
ties, which otherwise had somewhat different ostensible 
aims and were not altogether friendly, was facilitated by 
the fact that the Secretary of the Narodna Odbrana, Milan 
Vasitch, and other members of it w^ere also members of the 
“Black Hand ” Thus the Serbian Government may be re- 
garded as responsible for an organization whose secret 
agents m Bosnia were preparing the way for the disruption 
of Austria-Hungary and w^ere actually made use of to assist 
the Archduke’s assassins on their journey to Sarajevo. 
Austria was therefore justified in her demand m the ulti- 
matum to Serbia that the Narodna Odbrana be dissolved 

The relations of the Serbian Government to the “Black 
Hand” were quite different This secret society had “budded 
itself off” from the Narodna Odbrana, in the words of one 

3B See above, ch u at notes 56-59 and 117-123 
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of the witnesses at the trial of the Saiajevo assassins,'’® 
being formed in 1911 The clique of military officers, who 
had muideied King Alexander and Queen Diaga m 1903, 
had become impatient at the ostensibly ^'cultural” activi- 
ties of the Narodna Odbrana and at the policy of the 
Pashitch Radical Party of postponing the final struggle 
wuth Austria until Seibia had libeiated Seibians under 
Tuikish rule, gieatly consolidated hei internal resources 
and strength, and made moie ceitam of the support of 
Russia and France The “Black Hand” was a very secret 
terrorist organization, its membeis were designated b}’’ 
numbers instead of by their names, and its curiously 
medieval statutes weie nevei published until the famous 
Salonica Trial of 1917 The Seibian Government w^as well 
aware of the existence of this organization, which was a 
mattei of common knowledge in Belgi ade and was discussed 
in the newspapeis,®''' but probably did not know at first 
in any detail its membership and all its subterranean 
activities 

At first the relations between the Serbian Government 
and the “Black Hand” leaders weie toleiably haimonious 
This Society included Dimiti ijevitch, who was advanced 
in June, 1913, to the position of Chief of the Intelligence 

30 Stanannclutch, m La Consmralzon Scrbe, p 109, see also abo^e, 
ill 11 p 85 IT 

37 ChabrinoMtch, being asked at the trial if he knew of a secu t 
fraternity at Belgrade known as the “Black Hand,” replied, “Yes, I 
know from my reading that the “Black Hand” exists in military circles”. 
Pharos, p 14 Cf also Poliorek to Bihnski, July 14, 1914 (Conrad, IV, 
83) “There exists in Serbia by the side of the official Government a 
military secondary government [cine mihtarische Nebenregiening] It 
is proven that active Serbian officers coopeiated in the plot and in the 
whole propaganda in a pieeininent vaj'-, and therefore aie to be counted 
among the originators of the treasonable agitation stirred up in our 
country To be sure the army is not part of the Government But to 
try to maintain that the official Serbian Government does not know what 
the army is doing, is not at all allowable ” For further evidence that the 
"Black Hand” was a matter of common knowledge in Belgrade and well 
known to the Serbian Government, see Bogitchevitch, Le Proces de Salon^ 
igue, p 31 ff 
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Department of the Serbian General Staff, Major Tanko- 
sitch, who ■nas one of the most famous comitadji leaders, 
and a large number of other officers It was i egarded pri- 
marily as a group of military men, but it also included a 
considerable number of civilian officials, among v horn v ei e 
at least three employees m the Serbian Mimstiy of Foreign 
Affairs^® Prince Alexander at the outset favoicd it He 
is said to have contributed 26.000 dinais toward the support 
of its newspaper oigan, Pwdmont, to have made various 
presents to the officers, and to have paid the expenses of 
Dimitrijevitch’s illness in the fall of 1912 But when he 
intimated that he would like to be made head of it, the offi- 
cers for various reasons did not take the hint, this rebuff 
wounded the Prince’s piide and was the beginning of an 
estrangement which widened when he sided with tlie 
Pasliitch Radical Party against the “Black Hand” m the 
so-called “priority-question ” 

This “priority-question” arose after the Balkan Wars 
out of a dispute between the military and civilian officials 

38 Milan GavnIoMteh, No 406, Y Simitch, No 420, and S. Simitch, 
No 467, according to the partial list of members identified by Dr Bogit- 
chevitch, Le Proces dc Saloniqtie, pp 53-5S He includes also in the list, 
though without giving his number, the name of Mr Pashitchs nephew, 
Milutin Jovanovitch, formerly Secretary in the Mmistrj' of Foreign 
Affairs, then Serbian Charge d’Affaires it Berlin in 1914, and later Serbian 
Minister to Switzerland For other details on the rules and membership 
of the “Black Hand,” see above ch ii, p 80 2. 

30 Bogitche/itch, Le Proces de Salomque, pp 72, 34, Protocol of 
the Salonica Trial, p 195 Shortly before the assasins left Belgrade, Prince 
Ale\ander vusited the Government Printing Office, with the Director, Zhi- 
vojm Dachitch, an ardent Serbian nationalist Here he was made acquainted 
with CnaDnnovitch whom Dachitch had employed as a typesetter Ques- 
tioned after his arrest concerning this meeting, Chabrinovitch admitted 
it, but then suddenly refused to answer any further questions, as if fearing 
to incriminate Prince Alexander These circumstances, together with 
evidence collected by the Austrians in Belgrade during the 'War, have 
suggested to some writers the possibility that Dachitch and Prince Alex- 
ander may have known something of the assassination plot, cp Pharos, 
pp 6, 11, and the articles by A von Wegerer and Friedrich von Wiesner m 
KSF, IV, 485-489, 639-661, July, Sept 1926 But this cammt be regarded 
as definitely established 
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concerning the government of the territoiies which Serbia 
had conquered from Turkey The Radical Party, headed 
by Mr. Pashitch, instead of extending the Seibian consti- 
tution to the new districts as demanded by the array offi- 
cers, had inti oduced a Draconian regime which angered the 
inhabitants and quite surpassed m violence and oppiessive- 
ness anything which had occuired under Plapsburg rule m 
Bosnia The blame foi this, according to the military 
officials and articles in Piedmont, lay with the selfish and 
incompetent civilian officials whom the Radicals placed in 
charge of the newly conquered distiicts According to the 
Radicals, military officers were improperly refusing to ad- 
mit the priority of authority decreed by the civilians In 
this conflict the officers were supported by the Opposition 
pohtical groups who demanded the resignation of the 
Pashitch Cabinet The Minister of Interior tried to deal a 
blow to the “Black Hand” by seizing its club quarters The 
conflict reached such a point at the beginning of June, 1914, 
that Pashitch asked King Peter to dissolve the Skupshtina 
and give the people an opportunity to express themselves 
on the matter in a new general election The King at first 
refused Pashitch thereupon actually did resign He 
doubtless counted on strengthening his own hand, be- 
lievmg that no one else would be able to form a Cabinet in 
his place At this point in the mmisterial crisis Mr Hart- 
wig, the Russian Minister m Belgrade, is said to have inter- 
vened and helped smooth the way for the restoiation of 
the Pashitch Cabinet as being indispensable for the pohcy 
of collaboration with Russia and France On June 11, King 
Peter had to restore Pashitch to power, and a few days later, 
on grounds of ill health, retired from Belgrade, leaving his 

40 For the text of this Serbian decree of Oct 6, 1913, concerning 
government of the “liberated” territories, see La Conspiration Serhe, pp 
171-180 See also Stanojevitch, Die Ermordung des Erzherzogs Franz 
Ferdinand, p 53ff , and Wendel Die Hapsburger und die Sudslawenjrage, 
54 1 
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son, Alexander, a*s Prince-Regent 

This internal party conflict between the Pashitch Radi- 
cals and the “Black Hand” military officers is often cited 
as proof that Dimitnjevitch and the Sarajevo assassins 
were in no way in league v ith the Serbian Government and 
would have tried to conceal all knowledge of the assassina- 
tion plot from it This is probably true There are several 
indications at the trial of the assassins that they vere 
warned by their Seibian military friends to avoid letting 
the Serbian civilian authorities get wind of what was on 
foot ^ 

So it may be regarded as perfectly certam that Mr 
Pashitch and his Cabinet had nothing to do with the origi- 
nating of the assassination It was hatched behind their 
backs They probably had no knowledge of it until the 
preparations were nearly complete and the youths w’ere 
about ready to go from Belgrade to Sarajevo On the other 
hand, the fact that the Government and the “Black Hand” 
group were in pohtical conflict over the “priority-question” 
IS no proof that no knowledge of the plot came to the ears 
of the Government We have, on the contrary, the clear 
and explicit statements of the Minister of Education, Mr 
Ljuba Jovanovitch, that at the end of May or beginning 
of June, Ml Pashitch knew that certain persons were pre- 
paring to go to Sarajevo to murder the Archduke, that he 
told some of his Cabinet of it, and that orders w'ere given 
to the frontier authorities to stop the assassins, but the or- 
ders were not carried out because the frontier authoiities 
were members of the “Black Hand” organization, and re- 
ported afterwards that the orders had arrived too late and 
the youths had already crossed over We have already 


Bogitchevitch, Le Proces de Salontque, p 8ff , Stanojevitch, p 54, 
Seton-Watson, Sarajevo, p 139 f , and London Times and Vienna Neue 
Freie Presse, for May and June, 1914, passim 
42 Pharos, p 80 5 
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given our reasons for believing these statements of the 
Mmister of Education to be true 

THE SERBIAN NEGLECT TO ARREST THE ACCOMPLICES 

The significance of the “priority-question’’ does not he 
meielj’- in the presumption that the Seibian Government 
was at first ignorant of the assassination plot Even more 
important is the fact that it affords one explanation of two 
of the most serious charges which have been brought 
against Mi Pashitch his failure to give any definite warn- 
ing to the Austrian authorities after he was aware that the 
assassms had gone to Sarajevo, and his remissness after the 
murder m failing to search for and airest the accomplices 
m Belgrade. 

In fact Serbian police ofi&cials appear to have actu- 
ally aided one of them, Ciganovitch, conveniently to dis- 
appear from sight To have attempted to arrest Cigano- 
vitch, who was a membei of the “Black Hand,” and to have 
exposed the pait taken by such prominent members of it 
as Dimitrijevitch and Tankositch, would have stiU fuither 
accentuated the political conflict and have strengthened the 
antagonism which had already caused the temporary down- 
fall of the Cabinet Mr Pashitch apparently did not dare 
to take action against the leaders of such a powerful organ- 
ization, and therefoie adopted a purely passive attitude 
hoping that Austria and Europe would not learn the truth. 

Precisely when and how Mr Pashitch learned of the 
plot has not been revealed from Serbian sources One com- 
monly accepted theory is that he w^as secretly informed of 
it by Milan Ciganovitch, who is believed to have played a 
double role as a kind of agent 'provocateur, both conspirmg 
with the “Black Hand” leaders, and at the same time being 
employed by Mr Pashitch to spy upon them and keep him 
informed in the interests of the Serbian Government and. 

•*3 See above, ch ii p 61 ff 
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the Radical Party Ciganovitch was freely declared by 
all three of the Saiajevo plotters, both at their ariest and 
at their trial, to have taken a most active part in their 
preparations in Belgrade He was a Bosnian Serb, who 
came as an emigie to Belgrade m 190S, was trained as a 
comitadji by Tankositch, and then given employment as a 
small official on the Seibian State Railways In 1911 he 
was eni oiled m the “Black Hand” as “No 412,” and fought 
as a comitadji under Tankositch m the Balkan Wars In 
the preparation of the plot he served as the agent of Tanko- 
sitch He secured for Prmcip and his companions m Bel- 
grade the bombs and revolvers wdiich WTie to be used 
against the Archduke He gave them the cyanide of po- 
tassium with which to poison themselves after the crime, 
and thus prevent revelations concerning Ciganovitch him- 
self and his Serbian accomplices Upon orders from Tanko- 
sitch, Ciganovitch took the youths to a shooting park near 
Belgrade and gave them practice m the use of the revolvers 
At the end of May, w hen they w'ere ready to start, he sup- 
plied them with cards of introduction to “Black Hand” 
agents and “confidential men” who w-ould help them for- 
ward on their journey to Sarajevo The reasons for be- 
lieving that Ciganovitch informed Pashitch do not lie m 
any direct evidence prior to the assassination, but m the 
apparent collusion between them afterwards — in the action 

44 Bogitchevitch, Le Proces de Salonique, pp 32, 131-133, 142 f , and 
An KSF, III, 18 f, Jan, 1925, M E Durham, The Sarajevo Crime, pp 
53, 80-85, 174-182, A von Wegerer in KSF, III, 380-384, June, 1925, 
ai tides by Dimitrijevitch’s personal friend and fellow “Black Hand” 
member Col Bozhin Simitch, m the French review Clarte for May, 1925, 
and in the Vienna publication La Federation BalLamque, May 31, 1925, 
N Nenadovitch, “Die Geheimnisse der Belgrade Kamarilla,” ibid, Dec 
1, 1924, and F von Wiesner’s obituary notice on Ciganovitch, who died 
Sept 28, 1927, in KSF, V, 1041-1048, Nov, 1927 Most of these writers 
draw part of their conclusions from the records of the Salonica Trial, in 
which Ciganovitch was a prominent witness against Dimitrijevitch 

45 Pharos, pp 9-12, 14-17, 19, 24 f, 33 f, 37-39, 47 f, 55, 82, and 
Austrian Doi^sier of 1914, Appendix VIII 
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of the Serbian authoiities m attempting to conceal Cigano- 
vitcli and have him conveniently disappear from sight, and 
111 the evidence vhich Ciganovitch gave in 1917 to aid the 
Radical Part}'- in convicting Dimitrijevitch and in breaking 
the power of the “Black Hand ” 

Within a couple of daj^s after the assassination, when 
rumors began to reach Belgrade of the confessions made by 
ChabrinoMtch and Princip, both Tankositch and Pashitch 
appear to have tiied to suppiess all mfoimation about the 
Belgrade accomphces. On the evening of June 29 three 
co?72itadjis “came to Mr Svetolik Savitch, owner of the 
newspapei Balkan, and told hmi m the name of Major 
Tankositch that under no circumstances w^as he to publish 
anjdhing m his newspaper about any of the connections 
and relations of the assassin Chabrinovitch with their 
acquaintances here [m Belgrade] Abov^e everything he 
w^as not to write anything wdiich might in any way com- 
promise Serbians, otherwise it would fare badly with 
him ” This kind of intimidation — ^fear of violence and 
vengeance from comitadjis like Tankositch — ^was fi equently 
mentioned by “confidential men’’ in Bosnia as one of their 
motives for assisting the assassins It suggests an addi- 
tional reason why Mr Pashitch did not care or dare to 
make any move to airest this popular and powerful “Black 
Hand” leader, until finally forced by the Austrian ultima- 
tum to detain him for a few days 

On June 30 the Austrian Charge d’Affaires inquired of 
the Serbian Government what police measures it had taken, 
or proposed to take, “to follow up the clues to the crime 
which notoriously are partly to be found m Serbia,” but 
was informed that “the matter had not yet engaged the 

4 0 Confidentml report of the Belgrade Police to Protitch, Serbian 
Minister of Interior, June 30, 1914, discovered by the Austrians after 
the capture of Belgrade, published m the Hrvaishi Dncvmk (Croatian 
Daily), No 132, May 12, 1916, and reprinted in Pharos, p 81, note 45 
Italics by the present wnter 47 gee above, note 32 
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attention of the Seibian police” — “that up to the present 
nothing had been done, and that the mattei did not concern 
the Serbian Government ” High words then passed be- 
tween the two, as the Austiian expressed “his extreme 
astonishment that any Government which was continually 
asserting its desiie to live on good terras with its neighbors 
should exliibit such indifference ” 

On June 30, Zimmermann, the German Foreign Under- 
secretary, gave the Serbian Charge d’Affaires in Berlm 
some timely advice wuth a xnew to averting serious compli- 
cations, as w^e know from the report of the Bavarian Minis- 
ter at Berhn 

At the Foreign Office they hope that Serbia wall now 
neglect nothing in order to call to account those persons 
guilty of the conspiracy Mr Zimmermann immediately 
and seriously called the attention of the local Serbian 
Charge d’Affaires to the consequences to wdiich a Serbian 
refusal in this direction might lead, and, furthermore, sug- 
gested to the Russian Ambassador that he get his Govern- 
ment to give the same advace at Belgrade Mr Zimmermann 
offered this counsel on the ground that no one could tell 
what would happen should the Serbian Government fail to 
fulfil its obligations, considering the wrath which the 
Sarajevo deed had aroused in Austria-Hungary'’’- 

Zimmermann also spoke to the diplomatic representa- 
tives of England and Russia in Berlin in the same sense, 
with the evident hope that they would give Serbia similar 
good advice,'’- but they do not appear to have done so 
If the Serbian Government had at once taken energetic 

4 8 Ritter von Storck to Berchtold, June 30, Austnan Red Book of 
1914, No 2 

40 Von Griesinger, German Minister in Belgrade, to Betlimann, July 
2, KD, 12, c/ also BD 27 

50 Von Griesinger, ibid 

51 Lerchenfeld to Herthng m Munich, July 2, Dirr, p 118, KD, IV, 
Anhang IV, No 1 

53 CJ Rumbold to Grey, June 30 and July 11, BJD , 22, 44 
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action to arrest the Belgiade accomplices, and given genuine 
evidence of its often asscited desire to live on good nei^- 
borly teims vith Austiia, this would have mitigated Ger- 
many’s indignation at the assassination, made her less ready 
to follow Austria’s fatal path, and inci eased the chances of 
fiiendly mediation In failing to do this, and m assuming 
the passive and negative attitude of -waiting to see -v^^hat 
definite incriminating evidence and charges Austria might 
be able to bung forwaid, Mr Pashitch incuircd a further 
serious responsibility for what befell 

Tlie Seibian Government was informed on July 6 by its 
Ministei 111 Vienna that the Austrian eiidence from Saia- 
jevo indicated the Belgiade oiigm of the plot and implicated 
Ciganovitch ‘ In spite of this, and of Zimmermann’s 
warning, it not only made no move to apprehend the ac- 
complices in Belgi ade, but it apparently actually facilitated 
the disappearance of Ciganovitch, the chief accomplice, in 
order that it might not have to hand him over to the Aus- 
trian authoiities As Ciganovitch was a Bosnian by birth, 
Austria might have demanded that he be extradited for 
trial, and Austria might have then learned the whole truth 
So it w^as better that he should disappear On July 8 the 
Austiian Government learned by a ciphei despatch from 
its Legation m Belgrade that Ciganovitch had been m Bel- 
grade the day of the assassination, but had left the city 
three days later, having been granted supposedly a month’s 

Musulin, p 221 Cj Seton-W-itson, Sarajevo, pp 133-137, for 
some excellent remarks on this subject We cannot agree, however, with 
his explanation that this passive attitude on Pashitch 's part was ow’ing 
to his “truly Oriental indifference to public opinion both about himself 
and about his countiy” (p 136) We suspect it ivas his fear that Austria 
and Europe might learn more of the truth about the complicity of 
Serbian officers, and also his fear of further antagonizing the “Black Hand,” 
Mr Seton-Watson concedes that “a further reason for the Serbian Gov- 
ernment’s inaction at this critical time was the role played by the ‘Black 
Hand’ ” (p 137 ff ) On Serbian efforts to conceal the truth and deceive 
Europe, see also Wegerer, “Wie Seibien England tauschte,” m KSF, "V, 
238-29, March, 1927 G4SBB, 16 
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vacation by the railway administration in which he was 
employed The Belgrade piefect of police declared that he 
did not know anyone of the name of Milan Ciganovitch, 
but it soon appeared that it was the prefect of police him- 
self who had brought about Ciganovitch’s disappearance 
from Belgrade It later appeared also that his name was 
erased from the railway books and was reentered under the 
name of Milan Danilov, and as such he continued to draw 
pay When Serbian mobihzation took place he quickty 
joined Tankositch’s band Dr Bogitchevitch says that on 
August 3 or 4, 1914, he was told by Commandant Srb, who 
was in charge of an important Serbian railway station, that 
he had just assisted Ciganovitch to escape to the south 

The Austrian authorities, having learned from the con- 
fessions of the assassms some of the facts about the Bel- 
grade accomphces, demanded m the ultimatum of July 23 
(Point 7) that Serbia “proceed without delay to the arrest 
of Major Voja Tankositch and of the mdividual named 
Milan Ciganovitch, a Serbian State employee ” The Serbian 
Government replied a couple of days later that it had 
arrested Tankositch as requested, but “as regards Milan 
Ciganovitch, who is a subject of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy and who up to June 15 [N S 28, that is, the 
day of the assassination] was employed (on probation) by 
the railway administration, he has not yet been able to be 
found (and therefore a writ of arrest has been issued against 
him) ” It IS certamly a curious fact that the Serbian 
Government pretended to cease to have any knowledge of 

ssWiesner, m KSF, V, 1046, Nov 1927, and Austnan comment on 
Serbian reply to the ultimatum. Point 7 , ARB, II, 96 

BOBogitchcMtch, Le Proces de Salomque, p 143 

57 In its embarrassment to explain why Ciganovitch had not been 
arrested, the Serbian Government appears to ha\e given its reply in 
various forms as given in ARB, II, 47, the last clause reads “il n’a pu 
encore etre decouvert et un mandat d’amener a ete lance contre lui,” but 
in SBB, 39, and PYB, 49, “joint” — and in BBB, 39, “arrete” — ^is sub- 
stituted for “decouvert,” and no mention is made of “un mandat d’amener ” 
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Ciganoviich precisely fiom the moment of the assassma' 
tion In view of the other facts given above, one may doubt 
the smcerit}’' of their asserted ignorance of his whereabouts 
and their inability to find him This doubt is increased by 
the fact thac the Minister of Education, speaking of the 
period just after the assassination and before the Austrian 
ultimatum, vhen the Serbian authorities might have ar- 
rested Ciganovitch but did not do so, indicates clearly that 
his colleagues were mformed about this accomplice 

When the Austrian stories arrived from Vienna to the 
effect that the assassins had been sent to Sarajevo by an 
official of the Serbian Ministry of Public Works, a certain 
Milan Ciganovitch, Mr Pashitch asked Mr Jotsa Jovmno- 
vitch, then in charge of that department, who this official 
of his nas, but Mi Jotsa knew nothing about him, nor did 
anjffiodj^ in his department Under pressure fiom Mr 
Pashitch, they at last unearthed Ciganovitch in some small 
clerical post in the railnay administration I remembei 
that somebody (either Stojan or Pashitch) said, when Jotsa 
told us this “There, you see’ It is true enough what 
people say if any mother has lost her son, let her go and 
look for him in the railway administration ” After that 
w^e heard from Mr Jotsa that Ciganovntch had gone off 
somewheie out of Belgrade 

DID SERBIA “warn” AUSTRIA? 

This question is exceedingly important, because of the 
variety of conclusions w'hich have been drawm from the 
affirmative and negative answers wffich have been given to 
it On the one hand, if the Serbian Government gave a 
warning at Vienna, this can be mterpreted either, (1) in 
favor of Serbia, as showing that the Pashitch Cabinet, on 
discovering the plot, did its utmost to avert a crime and 
thus went far in clearmg itself of all blame m the matter; 
or, (2) m favor of Austria, as proving that the Serbian 

68 Ljuba Jovanovitch, Ktv Slovenstva, p 14 
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Government was aware of a plot, and as justifymg the Aus- 
trian demand that Austrian officials be allow ed to cooperate 
with Serbian officials in discovering the Belgrade accom- 
plices, since the Serbian officials themselves had taken no 
steps in this direction On the other hand, if no w'arning 
was given, then either, (1) the Serbian Government could 
claim — as in fact it did claim — that it knew nothing of any 
plot beforehand and was therefore wholly innocent, or, (2) 
in justification of Austria, it could be claimed that Serbia 
was guilty of concealing the plot and thus of conniving at 
the crime With the possibility of these various interpreta- 
tions in either direction, it is not surprising to find Serbian 
sympathizers arguing violently against each other, and 
Austrian S 3 anpathizers doing the same Nor is it surprising 
that a great deal of conflicting evidence has been brought 
forward In sifting it, it is helpful to fix the attention 
■“specially upon three points To wdiom w^as the warning 
given, if given at all? Was it given on his own initiative 
and unofficially by Mr Jovanovitch, the Serbian Minister 
in Vienna, or officially upon instructions from Belgrade? 
Did it contam any hint of a definite plot, or was it merely 
a vague general statement about the undesirability of the 
Archduke’s visit to a troubled province? 

The first important assertion that Serbia warned Aus- 
tria came from the Serbian Minister to Russia, Mr. 
Spalaikovitch In an interview in the St Petersburg 
Vechernee Yretma, within a couple of days after the assas- 
sination, he declared the Serbian Government had given a 
warning m Vienna in regard to the Archduke’s trip to 
Bosnia, it had learned that a plot was being planned by 
Bosnians who were embittered by the Austrian oppression 
and believed the Archduke was responsible for it, but in 
Vienna the warning was left unheeded But the truth of 

60 Summanzed in the Vienna Neue Freie Presse, July 2, No 17906, 
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this assertion and otheis hke it was officially denied at th^ 
Vienna jFoieign Office on July 3 °° 

Here the mattei rested foi some months, being over- 
shadowed by the Austrian ultimatum and the excitement 
of the War It was levived again by the eminent French 
professor of Slavic history, E Denis, who wiote ''Mr 
Pashitch attempted m a disci eet way to indicate to the 
Ballplatz the dangers which the Aichduke was mcurimg, 
on June 21 the Serbian Minister [Jovan Jovanovitch] in- 
formed the Minister of Foieign Affairs that his Government 
had reason to believe that a plot was being prepared m 
Bosnia The Chancelloi [Beichtold] paid no attention to 
this communication ” Professoi Denis’s statement was 
geneially accepted during the Wai by persons outside Ger- 
many and Austria, though it was emphatically contra- 
dicted by Beichtold when eventually brought to his no- 
tice®- It was later repeated, foi mstance, by Stano- 

GOThe London Times, July 1, p 7, had already reported from its 
Vienna correspondent that he “undeistood on the best authontj' that 
there is no foundation foi the lepoits that infoimation of the e\istence of 
a plot against the Aichduke was given to the Austio-Hunganan Govern- 
ment by the Serbian Minister in Vienna ” Mr Pashitch also, accord- 
ing to an intenacw published in the Budapest Az Est of Julj 7, and 
copied the same day in the Neue Freic Prcsse, No 17S11, p 5, is leported 
as sajung “The statement is false that Serbia had knowledge beforehand 
of the prepaiation of the muider and that it theiefore gave a waming” 
The Pans Temps, Julj S, p S, printed a summar 3 ’^ of the Pashitch inter- 
view of July 7 in the Az Esl, but in the leading editorial of July 10 made 
the extraordinary statement “M Pashitch in an inteiview of day before 
yesterday showed in an ii refutable mannei that the Serbian Government 
had given warning of the danger lavait signale le pent], and that no 
notice had been taken of its warning [avertissemenf] by the Austro- 
Hungarian authorities ” 

Cl E Denis, La Grande Serbia (Pans, 1915), p 277 As Denis wrote 
largely fiom Serbian sources he may have had his information from 
Pashitch or one of the Serbian ministers, or he may have merely copied 
the irresponsible Temps editorial quoted in the preceding footnote 

C2 In a letter of May 9, 1917, to the Austrian historian, Leopold 
Mandl “The fantastic statements of Piofessoi E Denis are a pure 
invention from A to Z, both as to Jovanovitch’s communication to me, 
as well as to my ignoring it Whether an order of this kind was sent bj 
Pashitch to Jovanovitch, but was ignored by the latter, I am of course 
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Jevitch,®^ who even claimed that its trutli could be proved 
by a certain bundle of documents in the Austrian Foieign 
Office maiked “Reg B 28 VI, 1914”, but the archiMsts 
of the present Austuan Republic have seal died the record':, 
and state that no papers with any such maikmg aie to be 
found, and Professor Stanojevitch has been unable or 
unvilhng to tell vhat source of information led him to 
think thei e v as such a record These Austrian denials that 
Jovanovitch ever ga\e an}’' warning of any kind to Berch- 
told or the hlinistr}'- of Foreign Affairs aie unquestionably 
correct If he ga\e a “waining,” all the reliable evidence 
indicates that he communicated his fears not in accordance 
with regular proceduie to Berchtold or the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, but to Dr von Bilinski, the Joint Finance 
Ministei , to explain the curious i eason for this irregular 
procedure we must digress foi a moment 

Mr Jovan JoianoMtch came to Vienna as Serbian 
Mmistei at the end of December, 1912, to take the place 
of Dr Smutch The latter was an elderly, experienced 

unable to say,” Mandl, Die Ilabsburgcr iind die scrbischc Fragc (Vienna, 
1918), p 15111, cf also KSF, II, 29, lOSff, Jan, Apr, 1924 

03 StanojcMtch, Die Ennordung da, Erzherzogs, p Cl "Some da\s 
before the murder, tlie Serbian Minister in Vienna officiallj- informed the 
Austro-Hungarian Government that the Serbian Government possessed 
indications tint sometiimg was being prepircd at Sarajevo against the 
Heir to the Throne ” 

On this vvliole controversy see ICSF, II, 2S-30, lOS-111, 20S-9, 231-S, 
;82-3, Jan -July, 1924, III, 282-287, 293-299, 393-405, 437-141, Ma\-July, 
1925, and L Mandl, in La Fedoratton Ball aniquc, pp 272-3, May 31, 1925 
By the Treaty of St Geianain (Ait 93) Serbia had the right to take all 
documents relating to the territories which she received from the former 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and she did actually take records going back 
as far as 1895 Cf Ludwig Bittner, “Die zwischenstaatlichcn Verhand- 
lungen ueber das Schicksal der ocstcrreichischen Archiv e nach dem 
Zusammenbruch Oesterreich-Ungarns,” m Archiv J Pol u Gesch , III, 
58-96, Jan , 1925) If the Serbians found any such document as Stano- 
levitch claims, they would doubtless have taken a copy of it and could 
make it public Moreover, they have their own Legation records and the 
correspondence of Pashitch and Jovanovitch, if these contain anything to 
their advantage m this question of an alleged warning, one would expect 
that they would have published it But they have not done so 

\ 
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diplomat of tact and dignity, who had had fair success in 
what was at best a very difficult office Even in normal 
times the position of the Serbian representative m Vienna 
was no easy one after 1903, m view of the national antago- 
nism between the peoples of the two countries and the 
constantly irritating questions of alleged spying, propa- 
ganda, oppression, and incitement to treason on both sides 
At the moment when Jovanovitch arrived m 1912 the situa- 
tion was particularly delicate and difficult on account of the 
exciting consequences of the First Balkan War and the 
Austrian efforts in the London Conference to deprive the 
Serbians of the fruits of their victories Mr Jovan Jovano- 
vitch, in contrast to his predecessor, was a young man of 
hardly forty, even according to one of his best friends and 
colleagues, 'Vith his unruly, bushy hair, dark eyes, and 
black moustachio across his face, the new arrival presented 
a less reassuring appearance than his venerable predecessor 
In Vienna people made no bones of affirming that he had 
fomented trouble in 1908 against the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and even that he had commanded bands 
of comitadjis ” 

Upon his arrival m Vienna, therefore, Jovanovitch was 
not regarded altogether as a ‘persona grata In fact Austria 
IS said to have delayed her assent when his name was first 
proposed, and afterwaids have given hints that she would 
be glad to have him recalled — ^hints which Belgrade refused 
to take His reception was far from cordial When he was 
presented to Francis Joseph, the Emperor is said merely to 
have bowed to him, instead of extending him the handshake 
usual on such occasions The Archdukes would not see 
him at all. Berchtold was chilly, and limited his relations 
to official business Under these painful circumstances 
Jovanovitch appieciated all the more his cordial relations 
with Dr von Bihnski Bilmski, being recently appointed 

64 Dumame, La Demiere Amhassade de France en Autnche, p /9 f 
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Jomt Finance Minister, had charge of the cnil administra- 
tion in Bosnia and Herzegovina and as such had much m 
common to discuss uith the Serbian Minister Being a 
Slav himself (a Galician Pole), it vas easier for him, than 
for an Austrian-German or a hlagyai, to get on amicably 
with a Serb hlce JoAanovitch In fact, in the interest of 
better relations between the tvo countries, it vas soon 
agreed between the tvo, and approved by Francis Joseph 
and Berchtold, that Bihnski should handle diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Serbian Minister, and then report upon them 
to Berchtold This was, of course, wholly anomalous and 
irregular But further reasons for it, in addition to those 
just given, are doubtless to be found in Berchtold’s natural 
indolence, and in Bihnski’s ambition to gather as much 
power as possible into his ov, n hands, and increase his own 
importance It explains, however, why in June, 1914, 
Jovanovitch might prefer to choose Bilinski, rather than 
Berchtold or anyone in the Austrian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, as the person to whom to make his delicate sugges- 
tion that it might be dangerous for Archduke Franz Fer- 
dinand to go to Bosnia 

In 1924, at the tenth anniversary of the Archduke’s 
assassination, the controversy concerning Serbia’s alleged 
“warning” to Austria w'as revived A letter to a Vienna 
newspaper signed “XY,” but attributed to Mr Josuno- 
vitch, secretary to the Serbian Legation in Vienna in 1914, 
declared “On June 18, 1914, Mr Jovanovitch received a 
cipher despatch from Pashitch directing him to dissuade 
the Archduke from his trip to Sarajevo, or at least to warn 
him of the dangers threatening him,” Jovanovitch then 

05 Bihnski, I, 258 f , Paul Plandrak, “Bilinski’s Emgreifen m die Aus- 
wartige Pohtik,” in Neues Wiener Journal, No 11289, Apnl 26, 1925, 
Mandl, “Zur Warning Serbiens an Oesterreich” in KSF, II, 108-111, April, 
1925, Ljuba Jovanovitch, “Sketches from the histoiy of the relations 
between Vienna and Belgrade” in the Belgrade daily Pohtika, No 6095 
April 12, 1925, quoted ibid, III, 281-287, May, 1925 
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informed Bilmski of this “at noon on June 21 ” At first 
sight this seems to confirm the allegations of Denis and 
Stanojevitch as to an official warning fiom the Belgrade 
Goveinment But this letter is of such doubtful authentic- 
ity that no reliance can be placed upon it It is also 
contradicted in seveial particulais by Air Jovanovitch him- 
self, uho a ^^eek latei made to another Vienna newspaper 
the followmg interesting communication (slightly con- 
densed) . 

I am glad to give you an authentic account of the 
varniDg given to the Aichdukc vhicli came fiom me and 
arose fiom my own initiative I vas at that tune Minister 
Plempotentiaij’’ and Envoy to Vienna And I learned that 
the Heir to the Tin one intended to be present at manceuvres 
in Bosnia [After mentioning — incoiiectly — some of the 
details of Eianz Ferdinand’s proposed visit to Bosnia, and 
asseiting that it would be regaided as a “pi evocation” by 
Serbs, he continues ] After I had duly weighed all these 
circumstances, I resolved to visit Di von Bilinski, who was 
then Finance Ministei and Minister foi Bosnia So far as 
I rcmembei, my visit took place about June 6 — ^thus 23 days 
before the assassination I explained quite openly to the 
Minister what I had learned, namely, that the manceuvres 
•weie to be held in Bosnia on the Dun just opposite to 
Serbia, and that the Aichduke himself would take com- 
mand I said to Mmistei von Bilinski “If this is true, 

OR Wtener Son7i- and Montagszeilnng, No 25, June 23, 1924, c/ KSF, 
II, 234, 2S2, June, 1924 

<57 Mr Josimovitch is said to haie denied that he wrote it (Seton- 
Watson, Sarajevo, p 154) The statement that Jovanovitch informed 
Bilinski “at noon on June 21” is contiadicted by the fact that Bilinski 
did not return to Vienna from a holiday at Lemberg until the afternoon 
of June 21 [Neue Freie Presse, No 17S96, June 22, p S) And a further 
assertion contained in the letter, that Bilinski then informed the Arch- 
duke’s Hofmeister, Baron Rummerskirch, has been emphatically denied by 
the latter, KSF, II, 233, note 6) 

<58 His information in 1914, or his remembrance of it in 1924, was not 
accurate The maneuvers were not to be held “on the Drm just opposite 
Serbia,” but the southwest of Sarajevo, in the Tarcin district toward 
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I can assure your E\cellenc3' that it ’nill arouse the greatest 
discontent among tlie Serbs -nho must regard this as an act 
of provocation Manoeinrcs under such circumstances arc 
dangerous Among the Serb 3 ouths there ma3 be one who 
vill put a ball-cartridge in his rifle 01 rmolvcr in place of 
a blank-cai tridge, and he ma3 fire it, and the bullet might 
strike the man guing prmocation Therefore, it vould be 
good and leasonablc that the Archduke should not go to 
Sarajevo, that the manccuires should not be held on Vidov 
Dan [St Vitus’s Da3', June 28 , a Serb holida3 ] , and the3>’ 
should not be held in Bosnia ” 

To these cleai voids Dr von Bihnski replied that he 
took note of them, and vould inform me vhat lesult they 
had vith the Archduke, although he himself could not be- 
lieve m any such result of the manccuvres as I foresaw and 
that moreover, he vas in possession of infoimation that 
Bosnia was complete!3'- quiet A fev days later I again 
called on Alinister von Bihnski about this matter But 
nevertheless had shortly to learn that the oiiginal program 
would be follovod and nothing changed in spite of my warn- 
ing The Archduke was certainly informed, but would heed 
none but himself 

the Adnatic (about as far away as possible from the Dnn and the Ser- 
*bian fiontier), as vas clearlj slated in the annoimcement in the Ncuc 
Freie Prosse, No 17878, June 4, 1914, p 9 Nor ^\as it true that "the 
Archduke himself ^^ouId take command,” General Potiorek was m 
command, and the Archduke was merely an official onlooker 
60 Neues Wianer Tagcblall, No 177, June 28, 1924 
In a private letter to Dr Bogitchevitch, the Serbian Charge d’ 
Affaires at Berlin in 1914 but later a severe critic of Mr Pashitch and 
Entente diplomacy, Mr Jovan Jovanovitch had given a shorter account 
which says nothing about his having acted on his own initiative, and 
IS less definite as to the date “In the month of Maj, the end of May, 
1914, I said to the Joint Finance Minister, von Bilinski, when I heard 
that the Archduke Franz Ferdinand was going to go to the Sarajevo 
manoeuvres in Bosnia on the very day of Vidov Dan, 14/15 [27/28] June, 
1914, that it would be undesirable [nezgodno] that the Archduke should 
conduct manoeuvres there on Vidov Dan This would mean a provocation 
to the Serbs, and something untoward [rgjavo] might happen, because 
at manoeuvres some real shots might often occur in shooting with blank 
cartridges,” Bogitchevitch, "Die Wamung vor dem Attentate in Sarajevo,” 
m EBF, n, 235, July, 1924 
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This account of Mr Jovan Jovanovitch appears to bs 
the closest approximation to the truth hitherto made from 
the Serbian side It is in some respects confirmed^ and 
in others contradicted, in a valuable statement by Mr. Paul 
Flandrak, who was Chief of the Press Section m Bilinski’s 
Finance Ministry m 1914, and since the war the director 
of the Vienna Depositenhanic This evidently responsible 
and trustworthy man wrote recently 

“In May, 1914, when the first announcements about the 
Archduke Fianz Ferdinand’s trip to Dalmatia and Bosnia 
began to spread among the public, Jovanovitch appeared 
for the last time at the office of the Joint Finance Minister 
Upon his arrival he began to speak at once about the pro- 
posed manoeuvres and expressed the fear that the Serbian 
Government might regard them as a provocation Further- 
more he would like to bring to the serious consideration of 
the Joint Finance Minister whether the patriotic demon- 
strations inevitable at the appearance of the future ruler of 
the Monarchy would be likely to arouse bad feeling on both 
sides of the [Austro-Serbian] frontier He begged Bilinski 
not to regard his remarks as an official communication He 
was moved only by the desire to prevent everything which 
might possibly, even though only temporarily, disturb the 
negotiations which had begun for the improvement of the 
mutual relations [of Austria and Serbia] 

Bilinski did not pay these declarations any sort of special 
attention, and I believe that he did not inform Count Berch- 
told of them at all, though otherwise he used to report on 
all his conversations with the Serbian Minister . . . Though 
at the time of this conversation he did not yet know that 
out of the Archduke’s military tour of inspection was to 
grow a political tour, yet he was convinced that the moment 
was at least premature for Franz Ferdinand’s trip to the 
southern provinces, and he also frankly expressed to the 
Emperor his misgivings 

From this conversation of the Serbian Minister Jovano- 
vitch, which Bilinski told me directly afterwards quite 
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incidentally and to a certain extent as confirming Ins stand- 
point of the untimehness of the Archduke’s trip, there has 
developed in the course of jears a cycle of legends, some 
have even gone so far as to construct out of Jovanovitch’s 
remarks a warning of the murder or a hint at the possibility 
of it Bihnski himself, who during his service as Finance 
Minister kept no notes, does not mention at all this last 
interview with the Seibian Minister in his memoirs written 
from memory — an evidence that he saw in it neither an 
open nor a hidden warning ” ’’o 

It would be interesting to hear what the person who 
received the “Warning” has to say about it But curiously 
enough, the late Dr von Bilinski’s two volumes of memoirs, 
though they deal fully with his public life otherwise, say 
nothing of this From this fact some writers have drawn 
the conclusion that he never received any warning, as other- 
wise he would have surely mentioned it because of its 
crucial interest But more probably he avoided recallmg 
the painful fact that he did not dissuade the Archduke 
from his fatal trip, or that at least, as the Minister officially 
responsible for the administration of Bosnia, did not make 
sure that adequate arrangements were made for his protec- 
tion and that Sarajevo was carefully combed for potential 
murderers In view of the terrible consequences to Austria 
and the world, this neglect must have haunted him as the 
most dreadful nightmare of his life While the War was 
still raging, an Austrian historian applied to him for any 
hght he could throw upon the alleged Serbian Warnmg 

70 p Fhndrak, “Bilinski’s Eingreifen in die Auswartige Politik,” in 
Neues Wiener Journal, No 11289, April 26, 1925 

In the days following the assassination he tried to shove the blame 
jipon General Potiorek, Governor of Bosnia, upon the military authorities, 
and even upon the Archduke himself for the irregular and headstrong 
way in which the tnp had been planned Margutti, Vom Alien Kaiser, 
pp 45 £f, 397, Conrad, IV, 37, 41, 64-70, 82-85, Musulin, Das Haus am 
BallplaU, p 215, Seton-Watson, Sarajevo, pp 106 £f, 154, and also the 
sentence from Bilmski’s own memoirs to be quoted below 
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concerning the Sarajevo plot Bilinski’s brief letter of 
reply is significant he would gladly talk about every other 
aspect of this sad affaii, except piecisely this point, over 
which he "vished to diaw the veil of oblivion.” In his 
memoirs he meicly complains that he was not consulted 
about the aiiangements because the Archduke had ex- 
pressed the wish “that on this occasion the matter should 
be handled ex'clusivcly b}'- the Laiideschcf [Gen Potiorek,. 
Goveinoi of Bosnia and Heizegovina] as commanding gen- 
eial, vithout involving the Joint Finance IMimstry in any 
ariangcmcnts Against this I could laise no objections, 
because I did not interfere m i egai d to the organization of 
the province in affairs of militarj’- administration — with the 
exception of summoning reciuits and paying the costs of 
this ” “The rumor that I warned the Emperor before the 
trip IS not true, for I had no right to mteifere in a purely 
militaiy toui, and the extension of the trip into a political 
affair was permitted v ithout my being asked or informed ” 
He explained these facts, he says, in an audience vith the 
Emperor two days after the assassination, and the Emperor 
exonerated him from all responsibility; except for this 
audience he “never talked about the Archduke’s trip, never, 
either before, or aftei ” 

Fiom all this evidence, we may venture to draw the 
following conclusions 

1 On 01 about June 5 the Serbian iMinister in Vienna, 
hlr Jovan Jovanovitch, made a communication to Bilmski, 
the Austro-Hungarian Joint Finance Minister, but not to 
Berchtold or the Austrian Foieign Office as he should prop- 
erly have done according to regular diplomatic procedure. 
His irregular diplomatic procedure on this occasion may 

L Mandl, “Zur Wamung Serbians an Oesterreich,” in KSF, II, 
108 ff, April, 1924, and “Em dusterer Gedenktag,” in the Vienna Ncues 
S Uhr Blatt, No 2907, June 28, 1924 

73 Bilinski, I, 273 

74 BilinsM, I, 277, cf, however, Flandrak’s statement to the contrary 
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have been unwise as matters turned out, but it was not 
unnatural, because it had been a practice for many months 
Jovanovitcli also doubtless reahzed that wdiat he had to say 
was of a very delicate and difficult character, and that it 
would be far easiei to say it to the cordial Bihnski than 
the chilly and suspicious Berchtold He also did not w^ant 
to give his communication a formal or official character , a 
communication to his friend Bdinski would seem less 
official tlian one to the IMinister of Foreign ikffaiis Bilinsla, 
wdio w'as not especially alarmed about conditions in Bosnia, 
and was intending soon to make a trip there himself w ith 
his wufe,'''^ did not take Jovanm itch’s communication very 
seriously and probabl 3 ’- did not mention it either to the 
Emperor, to Franz Ferdinand, or to Berchtold The 
repeated denials of the Austiian Foreign Office officials of 
receiving any official w^arning from Serbia are therefore 
w'hollj' correct 

2 It IS possible that Jovanovitcli, as he himself alleges, 
made liis communication “on his owm initiative ” But it 
is to be observed that in his earlier lettei to Dr Bogitche- 
vitch he says nothing of this Moreover, it seems strange 
that he should take such an important step without author- 
ization or instructions from the Serbian Munster of Foreign 
Affairs If he really acted on his own initiative in suggest- 
mg that there was danger of the Archduke’s being shot at 
the maneuvers through the disloyalty of his own troops — 
by the substitution of a ball-cartridge for a blank-cartridge 
— ^why did he wait until the beginning of June'i’ As the 
trip had been announced m the papers in March — Jovano- 
vitch himself says, “This was already fixed m March” — ^he 
would have known of it for some tw^o months He would 
have known as much concerning the general loyalty or 

75 Bihnski, I, 273 

7G Possibly he may have commamcated it to the local authorities in 
Sarajevo, cj Mandl, in KSF, 11, 109, April, 1924, and Seton-Watson, 
Sarajevo, p 106 
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disloyalty of the Bosnian troops earlier as later One would 
have expected him to have pointed out this danger at a 
much earlier date, if he had been acting only on his own 
mitiative 

Is it a mere comcidence that his “warning” was given 
very soon after Mr Pashitch, “at the end of May or the 
begmmng of June,” told Ljuba Jovanovitch and others of 
ins Cabinet that “there were people who were preparing 
to go to Sarajevo to kill Franz Ferdinand”? May there 
not after aU be some truth in Mr Denis’s statement that 
“Mr Pashitch attempted in a discreet way” to mdicate the 
danger the Archduke was incurring and therefore instructed 
his Minister at Vienna to take steps to avert the tragedy if 
possible The venerable Serbian Prime Minister was a 
shrewd enough man to realize perfectly well the odium 
vhich would fall upon Serbia if any of the facts concernmg 
the Dimitrijevitch and “Black Hand” complicity should 
leak out Ljuba Jovanovitch’s revelations are eloquent 
enough as to this “terrible” possibility Serbia’s record v as 
already too spotted with blood to be able to stand the 
disgrace of another political murder of a prince of such 
rank Serbia would be ostracized by Europe Worse than 
that J\'Ir Pashitch was well enough acquainted with 
Austro-Serbian tension m the past to realize that Austria 
would make very stiff demands on Serbia if the assassins 
should be successful, and perhaps even seize upon the crime 
as a pretext for war with her troublesome neighbor. But 
Mr Pashitch did not want war at this time, and least of 
all a war occasioned by such an event He knew that 
Serbia needed peace for many more months at least before 
the final life and death struggle with Austria, m order that 
his country might recover from the Balkan Wars and con- 
solidate the new territories which she had just acquiied. 
And he was doubtful whether Russia or France would sup- 

77 L]uba Jovanovitch Krv Slovenstva, p 9 
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port him m a conflict with AustnOj if the truth should leak 
out that the murder had been hatched in the capital of 
Serbia with the aid of a higli oflBcer m the Serbian General 
Staff and other members of a secret Serbian societj notori- 
ous for theu" political assassinations m the past He was 
certainly in a very difficult and embarrassing position He 
wanted to avert the murder because of its potential terri- 
ble consequences But to have v\ arned Austria of the facts, 
p the only way which would have been effective, would 
lave been to reveal his own cognizance of a plot and to 
confess one more to the long list of assassinations plotted 
m Serbia against the Dual Monarchy Under these circum- 
stances may he not have sent the Serbian Minister in 
Vienna some hint which led the latter to express to Bilmski 
his doubts about the loyalty of Bosnian troops and the 
'eneral undesirability of the Archduke’s proposed trip? In 
juch a case Jovanovitch would of course have sought to give 
the impression that he was speaking unofficially and merely 
on his own mitiative This is a very common practice in 
diplomacy Innumerable examples of it may be seen m the 
relent publications from the German, Russian, and English 
archives When one government desires to sound another, 
or to give a hint, on an especially delicate subject, it is 
a well-recognized ruse to instruct its ambassador to bring 
up 'he subject for discussion, but to preface it with the 
assurance that he is merely ‘‘expressmg his own private 
personal opinion,” or simply “acting on his own initiative ” 
The fact that Spalaikovitch in St Petersburg could also 
issue so quickly after the assassination the statement that 
Belgrade had “warned” Vienna, suggests that Pashitch had 
hinted to him, as well as to Jovanovitch, something of the 
danger impending and the mdirect step which had been 
taken to try to avert it Furthermore, it was scarcely 
within the bounds of diplomatic etiquette and propriety 
for the Serbian Minister in Vienna to assume to interfere 
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in such purel}'- domestic affairs of another country as 
manoeuvres and journeyings of princes, it is therefore 
difficult to believe that Jovanovitch v ould have taken such 
an miportant step, infringing on diplomatic propriety, un- 
less he had leceived some mstructions fiom Belgrade 
Until the Serbian authoiities see fit to publish in full the 
correspondence exchanged between Pashitch and Jovano- 
vitch in the weeks before the assassination, or at least the 
document m which Jovanovitch must have reported toi 
Pashitch his inteiview with Bilmski, one may doubu 
whethei he leally acted ‘‘on his own mitiative” 

3 The “warning” was given in the most general 
terms, it contained no hint of the possibility of assassma- 
tion by civihan conspiiators or of any plot such as was 
actually on foot, of this theie is complete agreement m all 
the accounts, otherwise so divergent It referred only to 
the possible danger of disloyalty among the troops It is 
therefore small wonder that Bilinski paid so little attention 
to it Nor does it in any way relieve the Serbian Govern- 
ment of the guilt of withholding information concerning a 
plot to commit murder, connived at bj’^ its own officers — 
crime known m private hfe as “compoundmg a felony/'' 



CHAPTER rv 

THE LEGEND OF THE “POTSDAM COUNCIL” 

After the publication of the Kautsky Documents and 
the lepoit of tlie Reiclistag Investigating Committee on the 
prelrniinanes of the War, it may seem superfluous again to 
refute the legend that, “This greatest of human tragedies 
n'as hatched by the Kaiser and his imperial crew at this 
Potedam confeience of Julj 5 1014’ ’ It may seem like 
“flogging a dead hoi se ” But as it v as cited by tlie Com- 
mission of the Peace Confeience, piesided over by hli 
Lansing as justification foi Ait 231 of the Treaty, as it 
has been accepted by jMjM Bouigcois and Pages and appears 
to be endorsed bji- President Poincare,- in spite of the 
full documents available to tliein when they wrote, and 
as the legend is still laigely believed by those who have 
"ot kept abieast wuth recent investigations into tlic causes 
' the War, it is perhaps woith wdiile to examine agam this 
Je-spread legend, as a typical example of the w ay myths 
)w up and flourish during war-time hatred and propa- 
ida 

The most interesting and picturesque account of the 
eged “Crown Council” at Potsdam on July 5, as well as 
3 one which had received widest currency, is that given 
Mr Morgenthau, in the volume just quoted, m a 
apter entitled, “Wangenheim Tells the American Ambas- 
ador How the Kaiser Started the War ” 

1 Henry Morgenthau, Ambassador M orgenthau’ s Story, N Y, 1918, 
p 86 This book, which first appeared serially in The World's Worh, 
beginning May, 1918, was also published in England under the title Secrets 
of the Bosphorus, and widely circulated in French and other translations 

2 Les Ongines el Les Responsabiliies de La Grande Guerre, Pans, 
1921, p 76, Poincare, IV, 196-199 
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I shall ah^aj's keep m my mind the figure of this Ger- 
man diplomat, in those exciting days befoi e the Marne . , 
The good fortune of the German armies so excited him that 
he was sometimes led into indiscretions, and his exuberance 
one day caused him to tell me certain facts which, I thinl) 
will alvt ays have great historical value . a 

The Kaiser, he told me, had summoned him to Berlin 
for an imperial conference This meeting took place at 
Potsdam on July 5th The Kaiser presided and nearly all 
the important ambassadors attended Wangenheim himself 
vas summoned to give assurance about Turkey and en- 
lighten his associates generally on the situation in Con- 
stantinople, which was then regarded as almost the pivotal 
point in the impending war In telling me vho attended 
this conference Wangenheim used no names, though he 
specifically said that among them were — the facts are so 
important that I quote his exact words in the German which 
he used — “die Haupter des Generalstabs und der Marine ” — ■ 
(the heads of the general staff and of the navy) by which 
I have assumed that he meant Von Moltke and Von Tirpitz 
The great bankers, railroad directors, and the captains of 
German industry, all of whom were as necessary to German 
war preparations as the aimy itself, also attended 

Wangenheim now told me that the Kaiser solemnly jmt 
the question to each man m turn “Are you ready for 
var?” All replied “yes” except the financieis They sjaid 
that they must have two weeks to sell their foreign securi- 
ties and to make loans. At that time few people had look ed 
upon the Sarajevo tragedy as something that would ’in- 
evitably lead to war This confeience, Wangenheim tc^ld 
me, took all precautions that no such suspicion should be 
aroused It decided to give the bankers time to readjust 
their finances for the coming war, and then the several 
members went quietly back to their work or started on 
vacations The Kaiser went to Norway on his yacht. Von 
Bethmann-Hollweg left for a rest, and Wangenheim returned 
to Constantinople 

In telling me about this conference Wangenheim, of 
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course, admitted that Germany had precipitated the wa’’ 
I think that he was ratlicr proud of the whole performance, 
proud that Geimany had gone about the matter m so 
methodical and far-seeing a wa}', and especiall}’^ proud that 
he himself had been in\itcd to participate in so epoch 
making a gathering I have often wondeied why he re- 
vealed to me so momentous a secret, and I think that per- 
haps the real reason was his excessive vanity — his desire 
to sliow^ me how close he stood to the innei counsels of his 
emperor and the part that he had plajed m bringing on 
this conflict Whatever the motive, this indiscretion cer- 
tainly had the effect of showing me who were reallj the 
guilty parties in this monstrous crime The several blue, 
red, and yellow' books which flooded Europe during the 
few months following the outbreak, and the hundreds of 
documents w'hich were issued by German propagandists 
attempting to establish Germany's innocence, have never 
made the slightest impression on me For my conclusions 
as to the responsibility are not based on suspicions or belief 
or the study of circumstantial data I do not have to 
reason or argue about the matter I know' The conspiracy 
that has caused this greatest of human tragedies w'as hatched 
by the Kaiser and his imperial crew at this Potsdam con- 
ference of July 5, 1914 One of the chief participants, 
flushed w'lth his tiiumpli at the apparent success of the 
plot, told me the details w'lth his own mouth Whenever 
I hear people arguing about the responsibility for this war 
or read the clumsy and lying excuses put forth by Ger- 
many, I simply recall the burly figure of Wangenheim as he 
appeared that August afteinoon, pufiing aw'ay at a huge 
black cigar, and giving me his account of this historic 
meeting Why waste any time discussing the matter after 
that? 

Why discuss the matter any further? Because the 
contemporary documents now available prove conclusively 
that there is hardly a word of truth in this whole narrative, 
either as to (1) the persons present, (2) the Kaiser’s atti- 
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tude toward delay, (3) the real reason for delay, or, finally, 
(4) the alleged sellmg of securities m anticipation of war, 

THE PERSONS ALEEGED TO BE PRESENT 

Let US examine the narrative, takmg the statements one 
by one. 

“Nearly all the important ambassadors attended The 
most important ambassadors would be those stationed at 
London (Lichnowsky), Vienna (Tschirschky), Pans 
(Schoen), and St Petersburg (Pourtales) 

Lichnowsky at London was not at this Potsdam Council, 
because he himself says in his pamphlet that he learned 
of it “subsequently’’-^ 

It is also equally certam that Tschirschky at Vienna 
was not present, for otherwise Bethmann would not have 
telegraphed him as he did on July 6, giving an account of 
an important mterview at Potsdam on July 5 between 
Emperor WiUiam and the Austrian Ambassador, Szogyen-'?- ^ 
This mterview and its significance will be described m 
detail later Nor is there the slightest indication that 
Schoen and Pourtales came from Pans or St Peters- 
burg 

Perhaps, however, the “important ambassador” whom 
Wangenheim referred to was no other than Wangenheun 
himself Now it is true that Baron Wangenheim left Con- 
stantmople on July 2, arrived m Berlin on July 4 at 4 25 
P M, and was back again at Constantmople on July 15 
But it IS not true that “the Kaiser summoned him for an 
imperial conference ” On the contrary, he did not see the 
Kaiser at all, but only reported to the Foreign Office In 
fact, he was much irritated that m these uneasy days the 
Kaiser had not thought it worth while to arrange for an 

3 My London Mtusion, p 323 

^KD, 15 
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interview with such an important person as his Ambassador 
to Turkey during the latter’s \ isit to Berlin ^ 

“The heads of the General Staff and of the NaA y ’’ 
General von Moltke, the Chief of Staff, certainly was not 
at Potsdam on July 5 On Apiil 15, 1914, Moltke went to 
Karlsbad for the “cure” which he had been in the habit 
for some yeais of taking there with members of his fumily ® 
Here he w^as visited on Alay 12 by the Austrian Chief of 
Staff, Baron Conrad, who came m civilian clothes, and 
talked wuth Moltke tw'o or three houis on the general 
political situation Conrad pointed out the unreliability 
of Rumania, the possible ways of employing Itahan troops 
north of the Alps, and the desiiabihty of Moltke’s adopting 
a strategic plan wdiich w'ould send more German troops 
against Russia m case of war, and so relieve Russian pres- 
sure on the Austrians in Gahcia Neither Geneial had any 
expectation of an immediate w^ar The whole conversation 
w^as merely a general one as to political conditions and 
military cooperation between the Central Powers, such as 
was natural between the Chiefs of Staff of two allied 
'^owers, — such as the twm men had carried on before, and 
' ich as the French and Russian Staff Officers had been 
arrying on for years When Conrad left Moltke, to take 
the midnight tram back to Vienna, it wms understood 
that Conrad should attend the ordinary German manoeu- 
vres later in the year’*' Neither of the Generals had 

B Private letter from Baroness von Wangenheim in the author’s pos- 
session 

6 Photographs of the police registration records at Karlsbad, which 
the writer has secured, show that Moltke was at Karlsbad in 1911, April 
8-May 12, in 1912, April 15-May 8, in 1913, April 13-May 9, and in 
1914, April 15-May 14, and again June 28-July 25, the latter record 
reads “Angemeldet Stadtrath Karlsbad 28 Juni 1914 No 23673 Name 
Excellenz Helmuth v Moltke Beruf Ojfizier Wohnsitz Berlin 
Angekommen in Karlsbad am 28, 6, 1914, und wohnt IJaus Bremen, Ab- 
gereist 2^ 7 nach Berlin ” 

TPor a detailed summarj’- of this interview see Conrad, Aus Memer 
Dienstzeit, III, 667-674, 701 
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the slightest idea that they were never to see each other 
again ® 

On May 14 Moltke left Karlsbad to accompany one of 
the loutine General Staff observation trips in the Vosges 
Mountains At the close of this he had a talk with Eckard- 
stem m Baden-Baden on June 1 ® He was not a well man 
at this time — he died a few months later after his failure 
at the Battle of the Marne — and upon the advice of his 
physician, returned again to Karlsbad on Sunday, June 28, 
before he heard the news of Eianz Ferdinand’s assassination 
which occurred on the same day He stayed m Karlsbad, 
as he had planned to do, until July 25, aniving in Berlin 
again July 26 The evidence from the Karlsbad pohce 
register indicates that Moltke, even after the Sarajevo 
murder, was pursuing his normal routine life, and was 
living quietly at Kailsbad on July 5, instead of plotting 
war in a Council at Potsdam A further proof that Moltke 
was not at Potsdam on July 5 is the mteresting letter which 
Falkenhayn, the Prussian Minister of War, sent to him on 
July 5 at Karlsbad, giving him an account of the inteiview 
between the Austrian Ambassador and Emperor Wilha'^' 
on that day at Potsdam ' 

Perhaps the author of the legend had in mind n^ 
Moltke, but the Acting Chief of Staff, Count Walderset\^ 
But neither was he at Potsdam on July 5 Because of a 
death in his family he had gone to Hanover on July 4, 
leaving w^oid to call him on the telephone if anythmg of 
importance aiose If there had really been an important 
Conference, such as the Potsdam Council myth describes, 
Waldersee would certainly have returned to Potsdam for 
it ; but he did not come back from the funeral until July 7. 

8 Pnvate letter of Conrad’s m author’s possession 

8 Eckardstein, LebeTisennnerungen., Ill, 184-187 

10 Confirmed by KD , 74, 197, by Moltke’s letters to his wife in 
his Ennnerungen, p 381 , and by Tirpitz, Ennnerungen, p 227 

11 Published by Montgelas, Leiljaden zur Knegsschuldjrage, p 196 
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He learned from a subordinate, General Bertrab, of the 
interview between the ^.ustrian Ambassador and Emperor 
Wilham which had taken place on July 5 in his absence, 
but he considered it of so little importance that he again 
left Berhn on a short furlough which had been previously 
arranged If anj’’ military plans weie to have been made, 
or if war had been “plotted” and w'as thought to be im- 
pending, he certainly would not have left his post 

The head of the Navy, Admiral von Tirpitz, w'as lilce- 
wuse absent from Berlm He was enjoying a vacation at 
Tarasp m Swutzerland from July 2 to July 27, and could 
not, therefore, have been at the famous council as the legend 
represents 

What of the other notables, vaguely refeired to by 
Wangenheim, “who were as necessary to German w^ar prepa- 
ration as tlie army itself”? Krupp v Bohlen-Halbach, the 
head of the gieat Krupp munition w'orks, was not at Pots- 
dam on July 5, but saw the Kaiser at Kiel on tlie latter’s 
way to his Northern cruise There at Kiel he learned of 
the Kaiser’s mterview^ wuth tlie Austrian Ambassador on 
'' ily 5, but did not bebeve that, because of it, his firm 
^'ed make any special preparations^^ One of Krupp’s 
^^ectors, who has been much quoted. Dr Muhlon, himself 
tidmits that he heard nothing of the Austrian communica- 
tion until the “middle of July” in a conversation wuth Dr. 
Helfferich, the Director of the Deutsche Bank And in 
1919 when mvited to tell what he knew of the alleged meet- 
ing at Potsdam and of the consequent military preparations, 
Muhlon stated that he had nothing to say which would 
throw any more light on the matter Dr Helfferich has 
vigorously denied that any war council took place at Pots- 
dam, or that he received any oflBcial hmt before the Aus- 
Investigating Commission, I, 63-64 

13 Tirpitz, Ennnerungen, pp 204 £f , 208 ff , Investigating Commission, 
I, 60, 67, 72 

Investigating Commission, I, 87 ’’'‘Ibid 
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tnan ultimatum was delivered to Serbia that he ought to 
take any financial or economic measures preparatory to 
war He suggests that the whole rumor may have started 
with a waiter m a Berlin hotel who overheard some men- 
tion of the interview between the Kaiser and the Austrian 
Ambassador 

Herr Balhn, the head of the Hamburg-American Lme, 
W'ho had been absent from Berlm the early part of July at 
a health resort, was asked on July 15 if he would go to 
England and try to find out from Haldane what truth there 
was in the rumor as to an Anglo-Russian naval agreement 
Neither he nor the director of the North German Lloyd 
could have been present at the ‘'Potsdam Council,” because 
they do not appear to have had any mformation until July 
20 that there was a possible danger of warlike complica- 
tions Von Jagow, the Secretary of State, did not return 
from his honeymoon in Switzerland until July 6 

As a result of this evidence it appears that the very 
persons who would have been most lilcely to have been 
present at any such council, had it really taken place, can 
be proved to have been elsewhere on July 5, and to have 
taken no measures toward “plotting war ” Finally, it is 
worth noting that neither Sir Horace Bumbold, who was 
in charge of the British Embassy in Berhn during the early 
days of July, nor any of his diplomatic colleagues, had at 
the time any inkling of such a conference as the Wangen- 
heim story represents If it had really taken place it is 
almost certain that they would have heard some rumor of 

^filbid, p 88 Helffench, Vorgeschichte, I, 175-186 

17 KD, 56, 80, 90 

18 Jagow, Ursachen und Aushruch des WeltLneges, p 97 The first 
document from his hand is of July 8, KD , 18, note 2 Lichnowsky says 
(.My London Musion, p 323 f) that soon after “the decisive conference 
at Potsdam on July 5 von Jagow was in Vienna to talk over every- 
thing with Count Berchtold ” There is not a shadow of evidence for this 
statement In the hundreds of telegrams from the Berlin and Vienna 
archives now published, there is not the slightest hint of such a visit 
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it within a few days or "neeks Later, in 1917, when the 
legend spread, Sir Horace i%as rightly inclined to believe 
that the newspapers had found a mare’s nest 

THE kaiser’s attitude TOWARD DELAY 

Baron Wangenheim, according to the story above, rep- 
resents the Kaiser and the Council as deciding to delay 
action for two weeks in order to give the bankers tune to 
sell their foreign securities This is the opposite of the 
truth There is much contemporary evidence m the Kaut- 
sky Documents that the Kaiser wished that, whatever 
action Austria took against Serbia, she should not delay 
She should take it as quickly as possible, while the senti- 
ment of Europe, shocked by the horrible crime at Sarajevo, 
was stiU in sympathy with the Hapsburgs and indignant 
at regicide Serbs When he read that the German Ambas- 
sador at Vienna, tvo days after Sarajevo, had “used every 
opportunity to warn [Austria] calmly but very energetically 
and earnestly against overhasty steps,” the Kaiser made the 
luargmal note “Now or never * Who authorized him to 
do this"? It IS very stupid* It’s none of his business, for 
it IS purely Austria’s affair to consider what to do m this 
matter, for it will be said afterwards, if things go wrong, 
that Germany was not willing** Tschirschky will please 
drop this nonsense* Matters must be cleared up with the 
Serbs, and that soon That’s all self-evident and the plain 
truth ” The Austrian Ambassador at Berlin similarlv 
reported that the Kaiser said to hun that “he would be 
sorry if we left unused the present moment which was so 
favorable to us ” When Tschirschky reported on July 14 
that Berchtold himself was at last convinced that the 
“speediest action was desirable,” the Kaiser underlined the 
words twice, and when he heard that the ultimatum was 

19 Oman, The Outbreak of the War of 1914-1918, p 16ff 

20 KD, 7 21 Szog^’^eny to Berchtold, July 5, AR3, I, 6 
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to be delayed for more than two weeks, until after Presi- 
dent Poincare had left St Petersburg, he noted, “A pity ” 
No, instead of urging delay, according to the Wangenheim 
story, the Kaiser, with his natural impetuosity, wanted 
Austria’s action, whatever it might be, to be taken as 
quickly as possible 

THE REAL REASONS FOR DELAY 

Equally without foundation is Wangenheim’s alleged 
reason for the two weeks’ delay in sending the ultimatum 
“The financiers said they must have two weeks to sell then- 
foreign securities and to make loans ” The real reasons 
for the delay came wholly from Vienna and not at all from 
Berlin They were mainly two, and are repeatedly referred 
to m the German and Austrian documents which were pub- 
lished in 1919 The first was that Berchtold, the Austro- 
Hungarian Minister of Foreign Affairs, could not act against 
Serbia until he had secured the consent of Tisza, the 
Premier of Hungary It took two weeks to win Tisza over 
from his original opposition to violent action against Serbia 
The second, and by far the more important, reason for the 
final delay, was the fact that Berchtold did not want to 
piesent the ultimatum to Serbia until it was certain that 
President Poincare and the French Premier, Viviani, had 
left St Peteisburg and were maccessible upon the high 
seas leturmng to France For otherwise Russia, under the 
influence of the “champagne mood” of the Franco-Russian 
toasts and the chauvmism of Poincare, Izvolski, the Giand 
Duke Nicholas and the others gathered at St Petersburg, 
would be much more likely to give Serbia military support, 
and thereby thwart Austria’s plans for “localizing’’ the con- 
flict with Serbia 

22 KD, 40, 50 

23 For dela 3 " on account of Tisza, cf ARB, I, 2, 8, 9, 10, 19, 26, 
KD , 18 19 29 40 49 50, and on account of Poincare’s presence it- 
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THE ALLEGED SELLING OE SECURITIES IN 
ANTICIPATION OP WAR 

Following upon the narrative as quoted from the lips of 
Baron Wangenheim, there appears in Mi Morgenthau’s 
volume a paragraph, which does not increase one’s con- 
fidence in his account of “how the Kaiser started the War ” 
As if to confirm the truth of Wangenheim’s story this para- 
graph asserts 

This imperial conference took place on July 5th, and 
the Serbian Ultimatum was sent on July 22nd [sic] This 
is just about the two veeks’ inter\ al vliich the financiers had 
demanded to complete their plans All the great stock 
exchanges show that the German bankers profitably used 
this interval Their records disclose that stocks were being 
sold in large quantities and that prices declined rapidly 
At that time the markets were somewhat puzzled at thio 
movement, but Wangenlieim’s explanation clears up any 
doubts which may still remain Germany was changing 
her securities into cash for war purposes If anyone wishes 
to verify Wangenheim, I should suggest that he examine 
the quotations of the New York Stock Market for these 
historic weeks He will find that there were astonishing 
slumps in prices, especially in the stocks that had an inter- 
national market Between July 5th and July 22nd Union 
Pacific dropped from 155% to 127%, Baltimore and Ohio 
from 91% to 81, United States Steel from 61 to 50%, 
Canadian Pacific from 194 to 185%, and Northern Pacific 
from 111% to 108 How little the Wall Street brokers 
and financial experts realized that an imperial conference 
which had been held in Potsdam and presided over by the 

Russia ARB, I, 19, 21, 26, 39, 57, 62, KJ3 , 50, 65, 93, 96, 108, 112, 
127 Two further but minor reasons for the two weeks’ delay were Berch- 
told’s desire to wait till the harvest had been gathered and to await 
the results of the judicial investigation at Sarajevo which was expected 
to afford grounds of accusation against Serbia, c/ Conrad IV 72 and 
Dirr, p 129 
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Kaiser, was the real foice which was then depressing the 
market 

Now if one follows Mr Morgenthau’s suggestion and 
examines the quotations of the New York Stock Market for 
these weeks, and reads the accompanying articles in the 
New York Times, one does not find very much evidence, 
either m the price of stocks or the volume of sales, that 
large blocks of German holdings were being secretly un- 
loaded and thereby depressmg the New York market during 
these two weeks The stocks that he mentions declined 
only shghtly or not at all, such declines as did take place 
were only such as were to be naturally expected from the 
general trend downward which had been taking place smce 
January, or are quite satisfactorily explained by local 
American “bearish” mfluences, like the publication of a very 
depressmg report by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Here are the facts The “astonishing slump” in Union 
Pacific from 1551/2 to 127%, alleged by Mr Morgenthau, 
represented m fact an actual rise of a couple of points in the 
value of this stock Union Pacific sold “ex-dividend” and 
“ex-rights” on July 20, the dividend and accompanying 
“rights” were worth 30%, which meant that shares ought to 
have sold on July 22 around 125 In reahty they sold at 
127% , that IS, at the end of the two weeks’ pei lod, during 
which it IS asserted that there was depressmg “mside sell- 
ing” from Berhn, Union Pacific, instead of bemg depressed, 
was actually seUing two points higher 

Baltimore and Ohio, Canadian Pacific, and Northern 


24 Ambassador Morgenthau’s Story, p 86 f 

25 Cf article “Taking off U P Dividend” m New York Times July 
18 8 3 “It wall be some time before experienced traders become accus- 
tomed to Union Pacific stock as an 8% issue Disregarding other factors 
over Sunday which may affect all stocks, Union Pacific should open 
Monday morning [July 20 ] ev-dividend around 125 % The shares 
closed yesterday at 156 %, and the value of the warrants, 30 %, will be 
■deducted after today’s trading ” 
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acific did in fact slump on July 14, and there as evidence 
of selling orders from Europe But this is to be explained 
partly by the fact that Baltimore and Ohio had been already 
falhng steadily since January, and partly to the very de- 
pressing influence exercised on all railroad shares by the 
sharply adverse report on the New York, New Haven, and 
Hartford Railroad which was made by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission The comment of the New York Times 
of July 15 IS significant “Stocks which had lately displayed 
a stable character m the face of great weakness of particular 
issues, could not stand up under such sellmg as occurred 
in New Haven and some others today There were times 
when it looked as though the entire market was m a fair 
way to slump heavily, and only brisk short covering toward 
the close prevented many sharp net declines For its 
own account, or on orders from this side, Europe was an 
unusually large seller of stocks in this market The cable 
told that a very unfavorable impression had been created 
abroad by the Commerce Commission’s New Haven report 
The European attitude toward American securities is natu- 
rally affected by such official denunciations of the way in 
which an important railway property had been handled ” 
Most extraordmary is the striking assertion concernmg 
United States Steel Common It states that between July 
5 and 22 it fell from 61 to 501/^ The real fact, as any 
one may verify from the Stock Market reports for himself, 
IS that Steel during these two weeks never feU below 59%, 
and on July 22 was almost exactly the same as two weeks 
earher 

When the facts are examined, therefore, it does not ap- 
pear that the New York Stock Market affords any confir- 
mation of the widespread story of German bankers 
26 New York Times, July 15 p 12, cols 2, 3 

27 July 5th, the date given by Mr Morgenthau, was Sunday, the 
true quotation for Steel Common on Monday, July 6, was 61%, on July 
22, 61% 
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demanding a o weeks’ respite m which to luni American 
securities into gold in preparation for a wai already decided 
upon A real and violent decline on the New York Market 
did begin, of couise, after July 23, when universal alarm 
was caused by the publication and character of the Austrian 
ultimatum to Seibia Within a week it approached panic 
conditions and the Governors of the Stock Exchange, 
following the example aheady taken bj’’ all the Euio- 
pean stock exchanges, decided to close the doois to 
all further tiadmg until conditions again became moie 
normal 

In this connection theie is another bit of interesting 
evidence Sir William Plendei, Comptroller of ^‘Enemy 
Banlvs, London Agencies” dm mg the War, made a report 
to the Chancelloi of the Exchequer on December 16, 1916, 
which was presented to the House of Commons Among 
other things, he had been directed by the Biitish Govern- 
ment to ascertain whether the London branches of German 
banks had executed any unusual sales of securities for 
foreign account during the weeks immediately preceding 
the outbieak of Wai, and also whether there had been 
any unusual shipments of gold or silver He reported that, 
after a very thorough examination of the books of these 
German banks, he “did not find any unusual transactions 
nor anything to suggest that the banks shipped securities 
or bullion from London” during the wrecks just before 
the War On the contrary, the Deutsche Bank alone held 
assets of nearly 350,000,000 m London when War broke 
out, which it might have easily transferred by cable to 
Holland or Geimany, if it had any anticipation of the 
war which the Kaiser is supposed to have plotted at the 
“Potsdam Council ” 

28 It IS also true that the Vienna and Budapest markets, if not that 
at New York, had begun to show a disquietmg decline before July 23, 
due, no doubt, to an inkling of the action which Berchtold was about 
to take 
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CONCLUSIONS 

It IS clear that the “Potsdam Council” was a myth 
It IS an interesting example of the way a legend will grow 
up, flourish, and recene the widest currency ui an atmos- 
phere of war propaganda and readiness to believe anything 
about an enemy There remain, however, several mterest- 
mg questions How did the legend flrst start*? How did 
it reach the complete form in which it was cited by Mr 
Lansmg and his associates at the Pans Peace Conference 
as proof of Germany’s guilt? 

As will be mdicated m the next chapter, the Kaiser had 
mterviews separately wuth the Austrian Ambassador and 
various German officials on Jul 3 >- 5 at Potsdam It is quite 
possible, as Dr Helfferich suggests, that the legend started 
with a waiter in a Berhn hotel who ovei heard mention of 
these conversations, and exaggerated them as he passed 
them on In September, 1914, there appeared in a Dutch 
newspaper, the Nieunjoe Rotterdamsche Courant, the tale of 
a meeting at Potsdam on July 5, attended by the leading 
German and Austrian officials, including even Berchtold, 
Tisza, Conrad and the Archduke Frederick, at which the 
outhne of the fatal ultimatum was drawn up The tale 
passed almost unnoticed at the time, owing to the fact that 
the Battle of the Marne was then engrossing the attention 
of the world It was forgotten until revived again m 1917 
and given great publicity by Socialists in Germany, by the 
allusion to it made by Prince Lichnowsky, and by the gen- 
eral discussion it attracted in the European Press It was 
shortly after this that Mr Morgenthau’s books was written, 
and then cited m 1919 at the Peace Conference m assigning 
responsibility for the War 

Is it not extraordmary that Baron Wangenheim should 
have given to Mr Morgenthau so many picturesque details 
which are m flat contradiction with the facts? How could 
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he have dared to make such an important revelation so 
prejudicial to the interests of his Government? Germany 
at this time, m the early weeks of the War, was trying 
hard to wm the good-wiU of the United States and make 
the world beheve that she was fighting for self-defense m 
a war forced upon her. A statement such as Wangenheim’s 
would have done Germany mfinite damage 

And IS it not difficult to understand why the American 
Ambassador did not report to Washmgton what was per- 
haps the most important thing he ever heard at Constanti- 
nople? Yet a careful search through the files of the State 
Department at Washmgton shows that there is no despatch 
or telegram recounting this mterestmg conversation with 
Baron Wangenheim, nor does Mr Morgenthau in his book 
say anythmg about havmg made a report on the subject 
to Washmgton. 
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THE PREPARATION OF THE AUSTRIAN 
ULTIMATUM 

The assassination of Franz Ferdinand and liis wife 
fihook Berchtold out of his undecided hesitating attitude 
of the past It determined him to use the crmie as a good 
excuse for clearing up the unsatisfactory situation with 
Serbia and for putting an end once and for all to danger 
to the Dual Monarchy from the Greater Serbia propaganda 
and the Russian mtrigues agamst Austrian mfluence m the 
Balkans For months and years past there had been a 
growing conviction among certam groups at Vienna that 
the political situation was becommg dangerous and mtoler- 
able for Austria m the Balkans Serbia, as a result of the 
Balkan Wars, had grown greatly m territory, population, 
and pretensions The Greatei Serbia movement was gather- 
ing strength and received support from the growmg nation- 
alist movement among all the South Slavs living under 
Hapsburg rule In the spring of 1914 there were rumors 
that Serbia and Montenegro were to be fused together 
This would give Serbia an outlet on the Adriatic and 
threaten the existence of the strugghng mfant Albanian 
State, and so endanger the arrangements by which Austria 
had sought to protect herself against the Slav danger on 
her southern borders Rumania could no longer be counted 
upon as a rehable ally, and the Rumanian Irredentist 
agitation m Hungary was as violent as ever It was sus- 
pected that a Serbo-Rumanian-Greek Balkan League was 
being secretly encouraged by Russia, and was only waiting 
for the favorable opportunity aflForded by the death of the 

183 
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aged Francis Joseph or by a European War to disrupt Aus- 
tria by hberating her oppressed nationalities, while Russia 
possessed herself of the long-sought contiol of the Straits 
and a free outlet to the Mediterranean Russian arma- 
ments, mihtary railway construction, and trial mobiliza- 
tions were proceeding apace France was loaning Russia 
milhons of francs for these purposes, while at the same time 
increasmg her own mihtary estabhshment Albania, Aus- 
tria’s pet creation to check Serbia, was m the throes of dis- 
oider and revolt against the weak prince who had finally 
been selected as its ruler Prince William of Wied’s flight 
had led to the sarcastic pun, ''Les caisses sont vides, le 
trone est Wied; tout est vide ^ The ever-latent irritation 
between Italy and Austria, arismg from Italian irredentist 
aspirations for Trieste and tlie Trentino and from Austro- 
Italian jealousy and rivalry m the BaUcans, had again 
become recently acute because of an Austrian decree ex- 
cluding persons of Italian birth from holding municipal 
office at Trieste Even Germany was felt to betray an irri- 
tating disregard for her Austrian ally’s BaUcan interests 
and dangers, the best way to make Germany respect Aus- 
tria as a worthy ally — as bundmsfahig — ^ivould be to adopt 
a more vigorous pohcy, show that she was capable of 
decisive action, and prove that she was really an asset and 
not a hability in the Triple Alliance 

Thus, even before Sarajevo, there was a general feehng 
on the part of many officials at Vienna that something must 
be done to prevent the decaying Hapsburg structure from 
crumbling to pieces, either from its own internal weaknesses 
and hesitating mdecisions, or from being violently thrown 
down before long by its enemies The news of the Arch- 
duke’s assassination enormously strengthened this feeling 
If Austria accepted this blow to her dynasty without 
actively resentmg it and takmg vigorous measures to put 
1 Dirr, p 13 , K D , IV, p 130 
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an end to the Greater Serbian danger once and for all, her 
prestige in the Balkans and m Europe would be gone for- 
ever The currently expressed Serb opinions tliat she was 
‘Vorm-eaten,” would soon be dismembered like Turkey, 
and find a place only in a “histoiical museum,” would gam 
strength Her enemies would be all the more ready to 
disregard her mterests or even fall upon hei She must 
therefore show that she had vitality to restore her piestige 
and build new buttresses It was better to do this instantly, 
for the situation would only grow worse with the future, 
as Russian armaments reached completion and nationalist 
ambitions grew stronger Austria’s existence as a Great 
Power was at stake As Conrad, the Chief of Staff and head 
of the mihtarist party at Vienna, has put it 

Two alternatives stood sharply out against one another 
either the preservation of Austria-Hungary as a conglom- 
erate of various nationalities which should stand together 
as a whole toward the outside and find their common 
well-being under a single ruler, or the rise of separate 
independent national states which would seize upon the 
Austro-Hungarian territories inhabited by their co-nationals 
and so bring about the destruction of the Monarchy 

The conflict between these two alternatives, long fore- 
seen, had reached an acute stage through Serbia’s pro- 
cedure, its decision could not longer be postponed 

For this reason, and not as vengeance for the assas- 
sination, Austria-Hungary must draw the sword against 
Serbia 

Austria-Hungary could no longer remain coolly in- 
different, suffer this provocation quietly, and observe the 
Christian humility which demands that, after a blow, one 
shall turn the other cheek also It was not a question of 
a knightly duel with “poor little” Serbia, as she liked to 
call herself, nor of punishment for the assassination It 
was much more the highly practical importance of the 
prestige of a Great Power, and indeed of a Great Power 
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which, by its continual yielding and patience (herein lay 
its fault), had given an impression of impotence and made 
its internal and external enemies continually more aggres- 
sive, so that these enemies were working with increasingly 
aggressive means for the destruction of the old Empire 

A new yielding, especially now after Serbia’s act of 
violence, would have unloosed all those tendencies within 
the Empiie which were aheady gnaving at the old stiuc- 
tuie an} way, in the shape of South Slav, Czech, Russophil, 
and Rumanian piopaganda, and Italian irredentism 

The Sarajevo assassination had torn dovn the house of 
cards erected by diplomacy in vhich Austria-Hungary had 
thought herself safe The Monarchy had been seized by 
the throat, and had to choose between allowing itself to be 
strangled, and making a last effort to prevent its de- 
stiuction " 

So Conrad, convinced that Austria must make war on 
Seibia as an act of self-preservation, urged Berchtold to 
appiove immediate mobilization against Serbia But 
Berchtold replied that there were difficulties public opinion 
must be prepared ; the grounds for war must first be estab- 
lished as a result of the investigation at Sarajevo, Francis 
Joseph was opposed to any immediate action, and Count 
Stephan Tisza, Minister-President of Hungar}’-, was opposed 
to any war at all against Serbia, fearing that Russia would 
attack Austria and that Germany and Rumania would leave 
her in the lurch Conrad was forced to admit that it was 
unsafe to make war on Serbia until they had made sure 
that Germany would protect Austria’s rear from a Russian 
attack ® Berchtold had, however, like Conrad, become con- 
vinced of the necessity of a local war against Serbia Dur- 
ing the following days he proceeded to scheme to secure 
Germany’s support, to build up a case against Serbia, and 
to overcome the two chief domestic obstacles to an imme- 

2 Conrad, IV, 31 f , cf Berchtold, m Current History, July, 192S, p 

626 f 

3 Conrad, IV, 33 f , interviews of June 29 and July 1 
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diate local war against Serbia — the hesitation of Francis 
Joseph and the opposition of Count Tisza 

EMPEROR ERAuNCIS JOSEPH 

Emperor Francis Joseph at the time of the Sarajevo 
assassination had hardly recovered from the lUness of the 
preceding winter, which many observers had thought might 
prove fatal to the aged monarch All the wars vhich he 
had waged m the past had resulted m defeat, or loss of 
territory, or generally both He was not enthusiastic for 
Conrad as Chief of Staff, nor optimistic about the changes 
which had been made m the Austrian army There is little 
doubt that he wanted to end his days in peace But now, 
with the news of Hartwig’s Pan-Slav intrigues at Belgrade, 
the Greater Serbia propaganda, and this final tragedy to 
his family, he had begun to fear that the Serbian situation 
might at last become intolerable “I see a very dark 
future,” he said to the German Ambassador on July 2, 
“what IS particularly disquietmg to me is the Russian 
practice mobihzation which is planned for the fall, just 
at the time when we are shifting our recruit contingents 
Hartwig IS master at Belgrade, and Pashitch does nothing 
without consulting him ” “Every one is dying around me,” 
he added mournfully, referring to the sudden death of the 
Itahan Chief of Staff, General Polho, who was one of the 
few loyal adherents of the Triple Alliance m Italy But 
though very sad and pessimistic, Francis Joseph evidently 
had no immediate expectation of even a local war with 
Serbia, for he spoke of his plans for the summer and the 
prospects for the stag-hunts ^ 

Three days later, on July 5, when Conrad urged mobil- 
ization measures, Francis Joseph refused to approve them 
“No, that IS impossible,” he said, pointing out the danger 
of an attack from Russia and the doubtfulness of German 

4Tschirschky to Bethmann, July 2, KD, 9, 11 
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support; before the Konopischt meeting he had asked Franz 
Ferdinand to get from Emperor Wilham an unconditional 
declaration that Austria could count on Germany, but 
Wilham II had avoided committing himself ® On July 
the sad old man returned to his summer rest and repose at 
Ischl, havmg been unwilling to make any decision which 
might involve war Some of the most important docu- 
ments which Berchtold laid before him durmg the following 
days are pencilled m tremblmg hand with his signature as 
havmg been read, but they no longer bear the searchmg 
annotations of his earher and more vigorous years It is 
quite possible that tlie aged sovereign did not fully grasp 
the consequences of the policies which Berchtold was now 
pursumg ^ We have no satisfactory accounts of the inter- 
views which took place between him and his Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, but Berchtold seems not to have met with 
great difficulty m persuadmg his sovereign to approve th^ 
measures placed before him Tisza, however, was a fjt 
difficult person. 

tisza’s peace program: 

Count Stephan Tisza,^ the famous son of a famous 
father, was perhaps the ablest and most striking political 
figure at this tune m the whole Dual Monarchy With 
close-cropped hair, square dark face, and flowing Hungarian 
cloak, he was like a little giant among the Magyar nobles, 
when he led the majority party as his father had done before 
hun He saw clearly the dangers ahead on all sides, and 
had the abihty to reason coolly concerning them He knew 

'■> Conrad, IV, 36 f 

6 Wilhelm Fraknoi, Die ungansche Regierung und die Enislehung des 
WeliLneges (Vienna, 1919), p 34, Gooss, p 40, Margutti, p 391 ff 

7 Tisza’s own lips were sealed with blood when he was murdered on 
the threshold of his own hall at the very end of the War It was the 
general impression that he was one of those primarily responsible for 
Its origin For the meager references in his papers to the July Crisis 
of 1914 and for articles m defense of his memory, see below at notes 
77, 78 
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exactly \\hat he wanted, and having become Hungarian 
Mmister-President in June, 1913, he was in an official 
position to compel attention to his views He had ahead}’ 
, worked out, in the spring of 1914, as will be explained in 
detail, a diplomatic “pohUqnc de hngne main,” which 
was to win Bulgaria to the side of Germany and Austria 
and secure peace in the Baffians for a few jmars at least 
This peace program had been adopted with some changes 
by Berchtold, and made tlie basis for a long memorandum 
to Berlin — just befoie the news from Saiaie\o made him 
suddenly change to Conrad’s w ar program Tisza, liow ever, 
w’as not the kmd of man to allow his matured judgments 
to be overturned m a moment, e\en by such a crime On 
June 29, the day after the assassination, he hastened to 
Vienna to ex'press his countrj-’s S 3 unpathy to Francis Joseph, 
but with no idea that the IMonarchy’s policy was to be 
altered because of w hat had occurred After condohng wuth 
tlie Emperor, Tisza xisited the Ballplatz, little suspecting 
the sudden change m tlie attitude of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs But here at the Foreign Office he learned wuth 
painful surprise of Berchtold’s “intention of making the 
horrible crime of Sarajevo the occasion for the final reckon- 
mg wuth Seibia ” ® 

Tisza thereupon told Berchtold frankly that the provok- 
mg of such a war with Serbia w ould be “a fatal mistake’ , 
it wmuld pillory Austrians “before the whole wmild as dis- 
turbers of the peace, besides beginning a great wmr under 
the most unfavorable circumstances ” But he apparently 
made httle impression on Berchtold At any rate, upon his 
return to Budapest, Tisza considered it his duty to inform 
Francis Joseph of Berchtold’s reckless plans and warn him 
agamst them Since it was expected that Emperor William 
was about to come to Vienna to express his personal sym- 
pathy foi his brother monarch, Tisza begged Francis Joseph 

8 Tisza to Francis Joseph, July 1 , ARB, I, 2 
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to take advantage of the opportunity ‘‘to induce him to 
support us in our Balkan policy as mtended/’ ° i e ^ winning 
Bulgaria and preservmg peace m the Balkans In his con- 
flict with Berchtold, Tisza wanted to play German influence 
in favor of his own diplomatic peace program against 
Berchtold’s new and reckless war program But Berchtold 
proceeded to take this very arrow out of Tisza’s quiver, 
and use it, as we shall see, agamst Tisza himself 

In view of the unreliabihty of Rumania as an ally, and 
the mcreasmg dangers to the Dual Monarchy after the 
Balkan Wars, Tisza had drawn up a memoir in March, 
1914 In this he set forth a program of peace, recuperation, 
and diplomatic readjustment in the Balkans, which he laid 
before Francis Joseph and Berchtold, and which he hoped 
would be adopted as the basis of a well-considered • Austrian 
and German policy m the Balkans. It may be summarized 
as follows 

The Balkan Wars and the Peace of Bucharest have 
created for Austria-Hungary an mtolerable situation Un- 
til this IS improved there can be no real lasting peace On 
the other hand, the general exhaustion and dismay have 
been too great to allow any advantageous military action 
m the immediate future Hatreds and passions he m the 
way of a sound, correct judgment of one’s own interests, 
as well as of those of one’s neighbors The over-confidence 
of the victor impairs correct judgments, just as much as 
the bitterness of the vanquished Austria cannot come to 
a correct appreciation of her own worth nor command a 
correspondmg respect for her mterests and advice among 
the Balkan States until the smoke has cleared away and 

9 Tisza to Francis Joseph, July 1; ARR , I, 2 Cf also the post-War 
statements of Berchtold, Hoyos, Wiesner, Jagow, and Zimmerman, in 
Current History, July, 1928, pp 626-636 

lopraknoi, pp 7-13, gives the German text, which Tisza sent to 
Vieima A German and English translation of the Tisza’s original Mag- 
var text is given by Marczali in Am Hist Rev , XXIX, 303-310, Jan , 1924 
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cool reason holds sway It would be a great mistake to 
pi ecipitate matters, or to try to force a premature develop- 
ment which can only come as a result of time, patience, 
and a well-considered policy Neveitheless one must not 
sink into apathetic resignation or passive inactivity On the 
contrary, one must adopt a carefully thought out “poli- 
tique de longue mam” which shall gradually smooth awaj'^ 
the internal difficulties and bring about a more favorable 
situation in the Balkans “With this aun we must consider 
not only our owm interests, but also come to a clear under- 
standing wuth Germany Our task is a difficult one There 
can be no talk of success unless w e have complete assurance 
of being understood, respected, and supported by Germany 
Germany must see that the Balkans are of decisive impor- 
tance not onlj’- for us but for the German Empire ” 

As to Russia, Tisza did not believe that she intended 
to make w'ar immediately Her aggressive attitude and 
saber-rattling was meant to impress the Balkan States and 
was encouraging the nationalist movement in Rumania and 
Serbia It might even wun Eerdinand of Bulgaria to tlie 
Tsar’s side Bulgaria, Tisza believed, could and ought to 
be deflected to the side of the Central Powers Undoubt- 
edly, Ferdinand had fallen into his desperate position after 
the Second Balkan War because of his own crazy policy 
and his failure to follow Austrian advice Nevertheless, 
clamped in betw^een Rumania, Serbia, and Greece, and still 
threatened by Turkey, Bulgaria would cei tamly throw her- 
self into the arms of Russia, unless Austria came strongly 
to her support Such a combination, in which Bulgaria 
should be reconciled wuth the other Christian States under 
Russian patronage, would lead to a successful wmr against 
Austria, Bulgaiia bemg rewarded with Macedonia Aus- 
tria would be surrounded by the iron ring which Russia was 
so persistently forgmg, and the military superiority of the 
Triple Entente on the Continent would be complete The 
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long-sought moment would then have arrived m which 
Russia and France could attack Germany with overwhelm- 
ing forces and begin the World War with a prospect of 
success 

The Triple Entente would not attack Germany, how- 
ever, Tisza believed, until Russia had won over Bulgaria 
and so threatened Austria with a war on three fronts 
The ciux of the European situation lay, therefore, m the 
Balkans and particularly m attaching Bulgaria to the Cen- 
tral Powers This was of just as much vital interest to 
Germany as to Austria Therefore the Dual Monarchy 
should stiive to oppose Russia’s Balkan policy by a well- 
considered harmonious German-Austrian policy. The best 
way to win Bulgaria, Tisza beheved, was to hold out to 
Ferdinand the piospect of acquiring Macedonia This 
could not be accomplished at once Bulgaria would need 
several years to lecover strength and heal the wounds oh 
war Meanwhile the Central Powers must assure Bulgaria 
protection against attack from Turkey or Greece. Ruma- 
nian pubhc feeling was very strong against Hungary, but 
an effort must be made to keep King Carol firm m his 
alhance and assuie him that Rumania was in no danger of 
an attack from. Bulgaria Germany and Austria must 
henceforth cooperate together to effect a favoi able groupmg 
of the Ballran States, Rumania and Greece must be wooed 
away fiom Serbia, and reconciled with Bulgaria on the basis 
of an enlargement of Bulgaria at Serbia’s expense. 

Such, m outline, was the pohcy vhich Tisza thought 
ought to be urged upon German}’-, so that the two Central 
Powers would support one another at Sofia, Bucharest, and 
Constantmople At the end of his Alemoir he again repeats 
that this IS a pohcy of peace for the present, and that “it 
IS onl}’- in a relatively distant future that Bulgaria can com- 
pensate herself with Macedonia” And in closing, he 
again says with emphasis “In the BaUrans we must first 
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preserve the peace and prepare a favorable development 
There is no tune to be lost ” 

Tisza’s program apparently met with the appio\al of 
Francis Joseph and Berchtold, who had Baron Flotow, the 
Foreign Office speciahst on BaUcan affairs, draw up a much 
longer memoir developing Tisza’s ideas in more detail 
Flotow emphasized the critically dangerous position in 
which Austria found herself Rumania, in spite of King 
Carol’s undoubted personal loyalty, could not be depended 
upon in view of the strong tide of anti-Austrian feeling 
among the Rumanian people Austria must therefoi e com- 
pel Rumania to declare herself openly either for or against 
Austria The best way to put pressure on Rumania for 
this purpose was for Austria to enter into an alliance with 
Bulgaria, and to make Sofia, instead of Bucharest, the 
nivot of Austria’s Balkan pohcy Bulgaria would guarantee 
to Rumania the existing boundary between Bulgaria and 
Rumania, so that King Carol would not be antagonized or 
alarmed In fact he would then see the wisdom of holding 
to the Triple Alhance, he might even be induced to use 
his great mfluence with Serbia “to draw Serbia closer to 
the Dual Monarchy, in which case the Dual Monarchy, 
within the bounds of such a political situation, would meet 
Serbia most loyally half-way ” But if King Carol should 
not consent to make a satisfactory public declaration of 
his loyalty to the Triple Alhance, then Austria must revise 
her military arrangements, and seek to bring Turkey into 
alliance with Bulgaria so that both would support the 
Triple Alliance 

Flotow’s memorandum, somewhat amphfied by Mat- 
scheko and Pogascher, was put before Berchtold about 
the middle of June Whether it was shown to Franz Fer- 

11 Gooss, p 5 Berchtold later ■went o'v er Blotow’s draft and deleted 
this clause contemplating mediation by Rumania for a possible fnendlv 
settlement between Austria and Serbia 
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dinand during the visit which Berchtold paid to Konopischt 
the day after Emperoi William’s inteiview with the Heir 
to the Thi one is not clear At any rate it was decided that 
it should be worked out m greater detail and laid before the 
Berlin authorities as a memorandum for guidance of the 
two alhes in Balkan affairs Accordingly, an elaborate draft 
to this effect was completed by June 24 Beichtold then 
went over the draft, and gave it the final gentle form, which 
he hoped would prove unobjectionable and persuasive to 
the Berlm Foreign OfiSce 

Beginning with an analysis of the results of the Balkan 
Wars, Berchtold pointed out the dangers to Germany and 
Austria of the existing situation “Turkey, w'hich has a 
natural community of interests with the Triple Alliance 
and has formed a strong counter-weight against Russia 
and the Balkan States, has been almost entirely driven out, 
of Em ope and largely lost its position as a Great Power 
Serbia, w^hose policy for years has been hostile to Austria- 
Hungary, and IS now wholly under Russian influence, has 
gamed unexpectedly in population and territory Her 
proximity to Montenegro and the general spread of the 
Greater Serbia idea makes imminent the possibility of her 
further aggrandizement by a union wuth Montenegro. 
Finally, tlie relations of Rumania wuth the Triple Alhance 
have essentially alteied durmg the crisis” Omitting for 
obvious reasons all Austria’s own responsibilities for the 
bad situation, Berchtold emphasized the dangerously ag- 
giessive intrigues of Russia and France “The idea of 
liberating the Christian peoples of the Balkans from the 
Turkish yoke m order to use them as a w^’eapon against the 
Triple Alliance has long been the political main-spring of 
Russia’s traditional interest in these peoples Recently 
[i e , in 1912] this idea, wdiich has been sympathetically 
taken up in France, developed into a plan for uniting all 

12 Printed m ARB, I, 1, KD, 14, cj Gooss, pp 6-26 
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the Balkan States into a Balkan League in order in this 
way to put an end to the superiority of the Triple Alliance 
But [the Second Balkan] War caused the Balkan 
States to split into t\\o almost equally strong opposing 
groups Turkey and Bulgaria on the one hand, and Serbia, 
Montenegro, Greece and Rumania on the other To heal 
this spht, in order to use aU the Balkan States, or at least 
a decisive majority of them, to shift the balance of power 
m Europe, is the present task which Russia, aided by 
France, is attempting to accomplish Since Serbia and 
Greece are ahead}'’ in alliance, and Rumania has declared 
herself in harmony with them, at least as far as the Treaty 
of Bucharest is concerned, France and Russia are anxious 
to remove the rancor which exists between Bulgaria and 
Greece and especially between Bulgaria and Serbia on ac- 
count of Macedonia They are anxious to find a basis on 
which Rumania w ould be w ilhng to come over completely 
to the side of the Entente, and even to cooperate in a po~ 
htical combination with Bulgaria, whom she regards wuth 
suspicion , and they are anxious finally, if possible, to brmg 
about a peaceful solution of the Aegean Islands question 
that would lead Tuikey to approach or even to join the 
Balkan States The basis on which Russian and French 
diplomacy intends to accomplish an adjustment of all this 
hostility and rivalry and build up a new Balkan League is 
undoubtedly founded upon a program directed against 
Austria-Hungary, at whose expense all the members of the 
League could be promised a successive extension of bound- 
aries westw'^ards ” 

After detailing all the intrigues by which Russia and 
France were seekmg to build up this new Balkan League, 
aimed at the territorial dismemberment of the Dual Mon- 
archy, Berchtold dealt as tactfully as possible with the 
Rumanian problem, pointing out Austria’s embarrassments 
and hmtmg that Germany might use pressure to make 
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Rumania see the eiioi of her ways As the best method of 
thwarting Russia’s piojected Balkan League and comnel- 
Img Rumania to letuni to the fold of the Tuple Alliance, 
Beichtold then urged Tisza’s piogram for an alliance with 
Bulgaria, adding that Tuikcy also might be included m it 
eventually. “Austiia must accept the offei of a definite 
alliance made by Bulgaiia a year ago and lepeated several 
tunes since then At the same time she must aim to bung 
about an alliance between Bulgaua and Tuikey, both these 
states veie lecentlj’- so favorably disposed to this, that a 
draft treaty was worked out, though not signed afterwards 
This IS anothei instance m which the Dual IMonarch}'-, if it 
continued delaying action out of consideiation for Rumania, 
which IS moved by no such reciprocal feelings, might cause 
itself serious and inepaiable injuiy Further dela}’- and 
failuie to begin a countei vailing activity at Sofia would 
give Russia and France fiee scope for their intensive and 
wude-ieachmg plans Rumania’s attitude simply forces 
Austiia to give Bulgaria that support which she has long 
been seeking, and which wiR frustrate Russia’s otherwise 
unavoidable enen clement policy. And this must be done 
at once, wdiile the load to Sofia and also to Constantinople 
IS still open ” 

“The treaty with Bulgaria, the details of which will have 
to be examined moie fullj^, must natinally be so fiamed as 
not to be in conflict with Austria's tieat}’- obligations to 
Rumania It also ought not to be kept secret from Ru- 
mania, since theie is no hostility against Rumania in this 
'Jtep, but simply a seiious warning to the authorities m 
Bucharest of the consequences of a peisistent paitisan de- 
pendence on Russia on their pai t ” 

Berchtold closed with an appeal to Germany for suppoi t 
for Tisza’s program for a diplomatic shift in the Ballcans, 
pointing out that Germany, no less than Austria, w^as 
threatened by Russia’s aggressive policy “Before Austria 
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takes the step in question, she is most anxious to establish 
a full undei standing nith the German Empire, not onlj’- in 
consideration of old traditions and of i^hat is due to a close 
ally, but more especially because grave interests of Germany 
and the Triple Alliance are at stake, and because its com- 
mon interests can be successfully safeguarded only if the 
joint action of Russia and Fiance is opposed by an equally 
joint counter-action of the Triple Alliance, and especially 
of Austiia-Hungarj'- and the German Empire “i^Tiile 
Fiance aims to veaken the Dual Monarchy vith the hope 
of promoting her plans foi revanche, the intentions of Rus- 
sia are much more comprehensix e If one considers the de- 
velopment of Russia during the last two centuries, the 
steady extension of her territory, the enormous increase of 
her population, exceeding so much that of all the other 
European Great Poweis, and the vast progress of her eco- 
nomic resources and military strength, as veil as the fact 
that this great Empire is as good as cut off from the sea by 
its geographical position and treatj’- obligations, one sees 
why Russia’s policy has necessarily always had an inher- 
ently aggressive character For these reasons the Aus- 
trian Foieign Office is convinced that it is foi the common 
interests of Austria no less than of Germany to oppose a 
timely and energetic counter-action to the development 
which IS being pushed by Russian intrigues, and which pei- 
haps at a later tune could never be undone ” 

In this form the memorandum was complete and ready 
for transmission to Berhn It was to “open Germany’s 
eyes” to the need of supporting Austria more energetically 
in this diplomatic wooing of Bulgaria 

Then on Sunday afternoon, June 28, came the terrible 

13 Hoyos at Vienna to Pallavicmi at Constantinople, June 26 “Unter- 
dessen wird em langes Memorandum fur Berlin ausgearbeitet, das 
demnaohst abgehen soli, und der Minister [Graf Berchtold] tut sem 
Mogliches, Tschirschky die Augen zu offnen ” Gooss, p 6 C/ Berchtold’a 
article in Contemporary Review, April, 1928, pp 422-432 
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telephone message that Franz Ferdinand and his wife had 
been murdered at Sarajevo The news appears +o have 
had a stimulating effect upon the ordinarily rather indolent 
and undecided mind of Count Berchtold Many historians, 
and seveial Viennese with whom the present wiiter has 
talked, speak of Beichtold as a minister who allowed him- 
self to be managed by others, especially by number of 
Serb-haters in the Austiian Foreign Office, like Hoyos, 
Foigach, Macchio, and by Baron Conrad, the Austrian 
Chief of Staff The Foreign Minister has been regarded as 
a mere “rubber stamp,” approving what others urged upon 
him While this view may be more or less true for the 
peiiod before Sarajevo, it does not appear equally so for 
the ciisis of July, 1914 The contemporary evidence seems 
to show that however much Berchtold may have been 
guided by his subordinates at the Ballplatz, and by the 
militaiists, he took a very active and sinister part in the 
events which led directly to the World War Hitherto he 
had vacillated between the two opposing groups of opinion 
repiesented respectively by Conrad and by Tisza But 
now, after Sarajevo, he decided to use this crime as the 
final justification for clearing up, once and for all, Austrian 
relations with Serbia 

BERCHTOLd’s appeal fob GERlMAlSr SUPPORT 

Berchtold was now finally converted to Conrad’s desire 
for immediate war against Serbia But owing to Francis 
Joseph’s hesitation and Tisza’s opposition he could not 
adopt it at once Moreover, he realized that it would be 
madness to embark on any such hare-brained action without 
first getting from Berlin an assurance of German support. 
Germany during the last few years had been constantly re- 
straining Austiia from aggressive action in the Balkans 
which might involve the Triple Alliance m conflict with the 
Triple Entente. Two days after Sarajevo, when even sen- 
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ous people in Vienna "v, ere expressing frequently the hope 
that Austria had now the excuse for coming to a final reck- 
oning witli the Serbians,” the German Ambassador, Tschir- 
schky, used every opportunity to warn calmly but ^ery 
energetically and earnestly against any overhasty steps 
He pointed out above all else that Austria must be clear as 
to exactly what she wanted, and remember that she did not 
stand alone m the world, she must consider her allies and 
the entire European situation, and especially the attitude 
which Italy and Rumania w'ould take in regard to Seibia 
On July 2, Berchtold set forth to him all the dangers from 
the Greater Serbia propaganda News had just come that 
twelve assassins were on the w’ay to assassinate Empeior 
Wilham It was as much to Germany’s, as to Austria’s, 
mterest to put an end to the Belgrade plottings Tschir- 
schky admitted this, but observed confidentially to the 
Austrian Minister that the reason Berlin had not given 
more definite promises of support in the past was that 
Austria '^had talked much theoretically but had never for- 
mulated a fixed and definite plan of action” , only when such 
a plan was formulated, could Berlin promise fuU and com- 
plete support, and he again w^arned Berchtold of the danger 
of alienating Rumania and Italy Similarly from Berlin 
came expressions of sympathy, but they were accompanied 
with advice to be cautious The Austrian Ambassador m 
Berlin telegraphed 

Zimmermann [German Under-Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs] assured me that he would consider decisive 
action on the part of Austiia, with whom the whole civilized 
world today was in sj'mpathy, quite comprehensible, but still 
he would recommend the greatest caution, and advise that 
no humiliating demands be made upon Serbia 

14 Tschirschky to Bethmann, June 30, KJD , 7 
15 Berchtold’s summary, July 3, ARB, I, 3, Gooss, 37 ff 
i6Szog>e::y to Berchtold. Jul/ 4 ARB 15 
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In view of this attitude of caution and moderation on 
the part of Erancis Joseph, Tisza, and Germany, Eerchtold 
feared that an immediate mobilization against Serbia might 
result m Austria being left without German backing and 
the consequences might be disastrous He saw that he must 
first gam an assurance of support from Beilin for whatever 
policy he should ultimately adopt To secu.e this he de- 
cided to send Count Hoyos on a special mission to Berlin 
Berchtold intended to have two strings to his bow He 
would not openly abandon Tisza’s peace program for wm- 
nmg over Bulgaria to the side of Austria and Germany, to 
which Berlin would probably assent, but at the same tune 
he V ould do all he could to bring Germany as far as he could 
in the direction of approvmg energetic and immediate 
military action against Serbia For this purpose he would 
exploit to the utmost the horror of Saiajevo, he would em- 
phasize the fact that the threads of conspiracy certainly led 
to Belgrade, that the ciime was merely the culmination 
of the series of intolerable Serbian outrages which must 
now at last be forcibly dealt with Accoidmgly, with this 
double program in view, he decided to send at once to 
Berhn the long memorandum on policy mentioned above, 
but to It he added the postscript 

“The above memorandum had only just been completed, 
when the teriible events of Saiajevo happened The full 
significance of the villainous muidei can haidly be estimated 
today Most certainly, if a proof was needed that the gulf 
between the Monarchy and Seibia is beyond bridging over, 
or that the ambition of Greatp-r Seibia in its intensity and 
recklessness does not stop at anything, that proof has been 
given Austria-Hungary has not been lacking m good-will 
and leadiness to bring about toleiable lelations with Seibia 
But it has recently been shown that all these efforts are in 
vain, and that the Monarchy must in futuie look to the 
persistent, implacable and aggressive enmity of Serbia It 
IS all the more necessary for the Monarchy to tear asunder 
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with a determined hand the threads which its enemies are 
weaving into a net over its head ” 

Berchtold also drew up an ambiguous double-faced 
letter for Francis Joseph to sign and send to Emperor 
William The greater part of it, like the memorandum 
on policy, was devoted to Tisza’s pacific program for a 
diplomatic shift in the Balkans to strengthen the hold on 
Rumania, win Bulgaria, and isolate Serbia But the be- 
ginning and the end of the letter, like the postscript above, 
were calculated to convince the two imperial Monaichs of 
Serbia’s responsibihty for the Sarajevo crime, and so to lay 
the foundation on which Berchtold might base militaiy 
action Mihtary action, however, was not actually men- 
tioned, for he did not want to alarm the Monarchs unduly 
and brusquely at first But if he found that they accepted 
his view of Serbian responsibility, they might be willing 
^ to take the next step of approving armed invasion of 
Serbia, and if they did not, he could at any rate fall back 
on Tisza’s diplomatic program The royal missive ran as 
follows 


I am sending you a memorandum, drawn up by 
my Minister of Foreign Affairs prior to the frightful catas- 
trophe at Sarajevo, which after that tragic event now 
appears especially noteworthy The attack on my poor 
nephew is a direct result of the agitation of the Russian 
and Serbian Pan-Slavs, whose single aim is the weakening 
of the Triple Alliance and the disruption of my Empire 
According to all indications, the ciime of Sarajevo is not 
the deed of a single individual, but the lesult of a well- 
arranged plot whose threads reach to Belgrade, and though 
presumably it will be impossible to prove the complicity of 
the Serbian Government, there can be no doubt that its 
policy of uniting all the South Slavs under the Serbian flag 
promotes such crimes, and that a continuation of this situa- 
17 ARB, I, 1, KD, 14, Gooss, p 4 
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tion spells lasting danger for my dynasty and for my 
territories 

This danger is heightened by the fact that Rumania, in 
spite of its existing alliance with us, is in close friendship 
with Serbia and permits in its own territory just as hateful 
an agitation against us as does Serbia [In spite of Carol’s 
loyalty and because of popular feeling] I fear that 
Rumania can only be rescued for the Triple Alliance m 
case we do two things prevent the establishment of a new 
Balkan League under Russian protection by joining Bul- 
garia to the Triple Alliance, and give it clearly to be 
understood in Bucharest that Serbia’s friends cannot be our 
friends, and that Rumania can no longer count upon us as 
allies, unless she cuts loose from Serbia and suppresses with 
all her power her own agitation in Rumania which is 
directed against the existence of my Empire 

The aim of my Government must henceforth be to isolate 
and diminish Serbia The first step in this direction must be 
to strengthen the present Government of Bulgaria whose 
real interests tally wuth ours, and prevent her return to 
a Russophil policy When Rumania realizes that the Triple 
Alliance does not hesitate to ally with Bulgaria and yet is 
ready to compel Bulgaria to guarantee Rumania’s territorial 
integrity, Rumania will then perhaps retreat from the 
dangerous path into which she is led by her friendship with 
Serbia and her ra'pprochement with Russia If this should 
succeed, a further attempt could be made to reconcile Greece 
wnth Bulgaria and Turkey, and so form a new Balkan 
League under the protection of the Triple Alliance, its 
purpose would be to set a dam to the Pan-Slav fiood and 
assure peace to our lands 

This w'lll only be possible when Serbia, which at present 
forms the pivot of the Pan-Slav policy, is eliminated as a 
political factor m the Balkans After the last frightful 
events m Bosnia, you too wull be convinced that a friendly 
settlement of the antagonism which divides Austria from 
Serbia is nc longer to be thought of, and that the peace 
policy ot all European monarchs is threatened so long as 
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the source of criminal agitation in Belgrade lives on un- 
punished 

THE POTSDAIVI COmTIRSATIONS, JULY 5 AND 6 

This royal letter, together uith Berchtold’s completed 
memorandum and postscript, were dispatched to Berlin 
by Berchtold’s confidential Foreign Office Secretary, Alex- 
ander Hoyos, and then presented to the Kaiser by the 
Austrian Ambassador, Count Szogyeny, at Potsdam on Sun- 
day, July 5 Accordmg to Szogyeny’s report of what took 
place 

After I had brought it to the knowledge of Emperor 
William that I had an autograph letter to deliver, I re- 
ceived Their Majesties’ invitation to lunch today at noon 
in the New Palace I gave His Majesty the letter and the 
accompanying memorandum He read both documents in 
my presence with the greatest attention At first he assured 
me that he had expected an earnest action on our part 
against Serbia, but at the same time he must confess that 
the statements of Our Majesty raised the prospect of a 
serious European complication, and he therefore, wished to 
give no definite answer until he had consulted with the 
Chancellor 

After luncheon, when I again emphasized the serious- 
ness of the situation. His Majesty authorized me to report 
that in this case also we could reckon on Germany’s full 
support He must, as he said before, first hear what the 
Imperial Chancellor had to say, but he did not doubt at 
all that Bethmann-Hollweg would agree with him com- 
pletely As regards any action on our part against Serbia, 
he thought such action ought not to be delayed Russia’s 
attitude would doubtless be hostile, but he had been pre- 
pared for that for years, and even if it should come to a 
war between Austria and Russia, we could be convinced 
that Germany would stand by our side with her accustomed 

18 Prancis Joseph to William II, drafted by Berchtold July 2, and 
nresented by Szogyeny July 5, KD 13, ARB, I, 1, Gooss pp 26-29 
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faithfulness as an ally Russia, furthermore, he thought, 
as things stand today, was in no way ready for war and 
would certainly ponder very seriously before appealing to 
arms But she would stir up the other Powers of the Triple 
Entente against us and blow upon file in the Balkans 

His Majesty said he understood how hard Francis 
Joseph, iMth his well-known love of peact,, would find it 
to invade Seibia, but if we had leally decided that military 
action against Seibia was necessaiy, he would be soriy if 
we left unused the present moment which was so favoiable 
for us 

As to Rumania he would take care that King Carol and 
his counsellors should observe a correct attitude He could 
not sympathize with the idea of concluding an alliance with 
Bulgaiia, he had never trusted King Feidinand, nor his 
former or present counsellors, and he did not trust him now 
Still he would make no objections to a tieaty between 
Austiia and Bulgaria, but care must be taken that the 
treaty contained nothing to offend Rumania and it must, 
as the memorandum proposes, be communicated to Rumania 
Early tomorrow morning Emperor William intends to go 
to Kiel to stait from there on his northern cruise But 
fiist he will talk with the Chancellcr, and for this puipose 
he has summoned him from Hohenfinow foi this evening to 
the New Palace In any case, I shall find an opportunity 
to speak with the Chancellor sometime tomorrow morning 

What w^ere Emperor William’s feehngs at the time of 
this mteiview? His emotional nature had been deeply 
shocked at the horrible new^s of the assassination of Franz 
Ferdinand and his wife, whom he had just been visiting 
at Konopischt While yachting on the preceding Sunday’' 
afternoon at Kiel he espied a httle launch steaming at full 
speed as if to board his boat He made a pei emptory gesture 
to her to keep off. But, instead. Admiral Muller, who was 
at the helm, made a sign that he had something to commu- 

19 Szogyeny to Berchtold July 5, 7 35 P M , A R B , I, 6 , Gooss, pp 
30-32 
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nicate Holding up to \new a piece of paper, he folded it 
into his cigarette case, and tos'^ed it carefully on board A 
sailor picked it up and handed it to the Emperor William 
II opened tlie case, took out the paper, and turned pale as he 
read the fatal ne\i s from Sarajevo Pie at once gave orders 
to tack about and give up the regatta He intended to go 
to Vienna to attend the Archduke’s funeral and show his 
respect to the aged Francis Joseph in his latest bereavement 
But when it was reported to him that a dozen Serb assas- 
sins were on their waj’’ from Belgrade to Vienna to brmg 
about his own assassination, he allow ed himself to be per- 
suaded by his Chancellor to abandon his visit It W'as 
oflSciaUy announced that the reason for his change of pur- 
pose was an attack of lumbago and not at all considerations 
for his personal safety,"- but his sudden decision not to go 
to Vienna to pay the last honors to his late friend gave rise 
to all sorts of contradictory statements and fantastic 
rumors 

20 J Gambon’s account of what he heard a few dajs later direct from 
“a personage who was beside the Kaiser at this moment," Recouly, pp 
19 f Recouly adds that the Kaiser remarked, is he turned pale, ‘‘Tout 
est a recommencer!” He deduces from this, wholly without proof, that 
the Kaiser had persuaded Franz Ferdinand to some great project at 
Konopischt — ^lie is careful not to be verj definite as to just what this 
project was — and that now the whole plan was spoiled by the Archduke’s 
death 

21 KD, 6a, 6b, 9, 13, cf also Berchtold’s statement to Tschirschkj, 
July 2, that ‘‘today’s news from Semlin, according to which twehe assassins 
are on their way with the intention of murdering Emperor William, 
will perhaps at last open people’s eyes in Berlin to the danger which is 
threatening from Belgrade ,’’ ARB, I, 3 

22Dirr, p 120, BD , 24 

23 BD, 11, 12, 18, 24, 26, 29, Wickham Steed, Through Thirty Years, 
I, 401, Seton-Watson, Sarajevo, p 105 According to the British Ambas- 
sador m Vienna (BD, 18, cf also BD, 26, and Dirr, p 117) Berchtold 
had expressed the hope on June 29 that no missions of foreign princes 
- would be sent to the Archduke’s funeral, in order to spare Francis Joseph 
fatigue and to shorten the ceremonies as much as possible Possibly he 
feared that a meeting of sovereigns at Vienna would exercise a moderat- 
ing influence and tend to thwart him in his plan of making war on Serbia 
That such a gathering of sovereigns might have perhaps have led to 
advice which would have found some other solution than war is the post- 
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It would be lasli for any writer to attempt to give an 
adequate analysis of the Kaiser’s psychology on July 5, 
1914, or at any other time Karl Kautsky, the German 
Socialist leader, thinks he was already something of a mad- 
man Herman Lutz has made an elaborate study to show 
that the Emperor had long suffered from peruds of mani- 
acal depression, each of which coincided with one of the 
insensate belhcose gestures with which he had continually 
alarmed Europe Other writers, having read the Kaiser’s 
emotional speeches during the War, alternating between 
exaltation and tearfulness, or his futile “Comparative 
Tables” and Memoirs composed after the War, think of him 
variously as a dangerous paranoiac, an incurable megalo- 
maniac, or an egotistical simpleton, but they forget that to 
judge leaders, even in the Entente countries, by what they 
said under the stress of War or for political propaganda, is 
no fair indication of their pre-War views or mental condi- 
tion They forget, in reading the historically inaccurate 
effusions from Doom, the disintegrating effect upon an emo- 
tional and excitable mind of the strain of years of war. To 
estimate the Kaiser’s attitudes m July, 1914, there is no 
better material than the marginal notes which he jotted 
down on the despatches which were laid before him This 
was a practice which he had long since adopted m imitation 
of Bismarck, who found it a great saving of time to indicate 
his wishes by marginal notes, rather than by writing out or 
dictatmg long instructions Bismarck and WiUiam II sup- 
posed that these verba pnvatissima would always remam 

War opinion of two high Austrian officials General Auffenberg, 
Oesterreichs Hohe und Niedcrgang (Munich, 1921), p 255 f, and A 
Hoyos, Der deutschr-enghsche Gegensalz und sein Einfluss auj die Balkan- 
poliiik Oesterreich-Ungarns (Berlin, 1922), p 77, note 

24 Kautsky, Wie der Welthneg Entstand (Berlin, 1919) , Herman Lutz, 
Wilhelm II penodisch geistesLrank (Leipzig, 1919) For a hostile but 
excellent brief study of the Kaiser’s mentality, with a full bibliography, 
see [F C Endres], Die Tragodie Deutschlands, (Leipzig, 1922, 3rd ed 
1924) 
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secret in the archives, both would have been exceedingly 
astonished if they could have foreseen that they were so 
soon to be published to the world But while Bismarck’s 
_ notes were carefully pondered and usually intended as in- 
structions, the Kaiser’s niargmaha are more often merely 
the hasty emotional reaction to the document before him 
In using them it must be remembered that they are often 
merely the first impressions of the moment, rather than the 
conclusions of mature reflections, that they are often con- 
tradictory and exaggerated, and that they frequently had 
no mfluence upon the actual course of events, because they 
were commonly made several days late on documents upon 
which the Foreign Office had already taken decisions 
Nevertheless they do give some mdication of the trend of 
his mind and the decisive impression made by the assassi- 
nation of his friend 

Before Sarajevo Emperor William had been inchned to 
' think that Austria was unnecessarily nervous about Serbia, 
and ought to try to come to some friendly understanding 
with her In the sprmg of 1914, when Austria was greatly 
alarmed at rumors that Serbia, instigated by Russia, might 
attempt some union with Montenegro,^® the Kaiser ap- 
peared to be pro-Serbian rather than pro-Austrian Aus- 
tria’s efforts during the Balkan Wars to exclude Serbia from 
access to the Adriatic he regarded as “nonsense”, her new 
effort to prevent Serbia from reaching the Adriatic by 
union with Montenegro he pronounced “Unbelievable’ 
This union is absolutely not to be prevented And if 
Vienna attempts it, she will commit a great stupidity, and 
stir up the danger of a war with the Slavs, which would 
leave us quite cold ” He agreed with Tisza, who cahnly 
accepted the union as imminent, rather than with Berch- 

25 In Die Grosse Politik and Kfiutsky Documents, passim 
2GCf GP, XXXVIII, 325-358, Conrad, HI, 661-665 
2T Marginalia on Gnesinger’s despatch from Belgrade, Mar 11, 1914, 
GJP , XXXVIII, 335 Similarly on a despatch of May 12 “One must 
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told and Franz Jo<=eph who were declaring it unacceptable. 
He telegraphed fiom Coifu to Bethmann on April 5 

It IS absoliitel}’- necessary that the people in Vienna should 
face tlie possibility [of union of Serbia and Montenegrol ' 
seriously, and be clear in their minds whetbei under all 
circumstances they would stand by the position taken bj’’ 
the Empeioi and Count Beichtold, oi whether they adopt 
Tisza’s view The fiist would only be possible in case they 
weie absolutely firmly deteimined to prevent the planned 
union by force of arms In any case Austiia must not nut 
her prestige at stake, and publicly declare unacceptable 
things which she will ultimately be willing to permit If 
they will agiee to the sensible views of Tisza, Austrian 
policy will without further ado be able to adapt itself to 
the changed conditions in the direction which we have been 
pleaching foi years Theie must be found a modm vivendi 
with the Dual Monarchy which will be attractive to 
Serbia 

While the German Kaisei had hitherto generally in- 
clined to protect Seibia from dangerously excessive demands 
by Austria and hoped for a peaceful settlement of their 
difficulties,-^ now, aftei the murder of one of his best 
friends, wdiom he had just been visiting, by assassins wffio 
had admitted^ come fi om Belgrade, his indignation agamst 
the Serbians was thoroughly roused His marginal notes 
excoriate them as "murdereis,” "regicides,” and "bandits” 
He sincerely felt that the monarchical principle was in dan- 
ger, that the spirit wffiich led them to muider their own 
king and queen in 1903 still dominated the country, that 

realize that m the long run Serbia and Montenegro -will come together 
anyway, just as Tisza said,” GJP , XXXVIII, 352 

28 GP, XXXVIII, 337 f 

20 Tisza in his letter of July 1 to Fiancis Joseph had spoken of “the 
Kaiser’s preference for Serbia” (ARB, I, 2) Bethmann wrote to the 
German Charge d’Affaires at Bucharest, July 6 “The Kaiser, as King 
Carol IS aware, has always intervened at Vienna in favor of an. under- 
standing with Serbia" (KJD , 16' 
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all monarchs, Nicholas II most of all, ought to support, 
instead of opposing, anj’- action on Austria’s pait which 
aimed at the suppression of the unscrupulous agitation 
^ which had been going on for years among Seibians and 
which, as he was now informed by Berchtold, threatened the 
very existence of his Austrian ally, and had made his own 
personal friend its victim When therefore he read that 
Tschirschlcy, his Ambassador at Vienna, was “using every 
opportunity to warn [Berchtold] cahniy but energetically 
and earnestly against any ovei hasty steps,” he noted m 
the margin, as already pointed out in the preceding chap- 
ter “Now or never' Who authorized hun to this? That 
is very stupid' It’s none of his busmess, for it is purely 
Austria’s affair to consider vhat to do in this matter, for 
it wiU be said afterwards, if things go wi ong, that Germany 
was not willing" Tschirschkj'- vill please drop this non- 
sense' Matters must be cleared up with the Serbians, and 
that soon That’s all self-evident and the plain tiuth ” 
With his natural impetuosity he wanted Austria to take 
action m regard to the Serbians as quickly as possible, while 
the whole civilized world, still under the vivid impression 
of the terrible assassination, sympathized with her 

What this action of Austria’s was to be, the Kaiser did 
not know definitely on July 5, and did not care to advise 
But neither he nor Bethmann thought it at aU probable on 
that day that the Austro Serbian dispute would lead to a 
European war He could therefore quite safely depart on 
his northern cruise early next morning, as he had long 
planned, and as Bethmann advised This he would hardly 
have done, if he had thought that the action, which he 
wished Austria to take at once instead of delaymg more 
than two weeks, would probably involve a European con- 
flagration It IS significant that the moment he heard the 
kind of ultimatum Berchtold had presented to Serbia, he 
30 KD , 7, c/ also 29 120, 288, 290, 335, 337 
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started in a hurry to return to Berlin The “Potsdam 
Council” legend represents him as leaving the scene of ac- 
tion with the Machiavellian intent of lulling Europe into 
unsuspecting security before his sudden attack on France 
and Russia ; but such a notion he characterized at the time 
as “childish,” in a marginal note on a despatch from Vienna 
reporting that this was exactly what the Austrian Chief of 
Staff and Minister of War were doing Furthermore, the 
Kaiser was not the kmd of man to leave Berhn if he seri- 
ousty expected European complications And to have sud- 
denly given up the northern cruise, which he had been ac- 
customed for years to take at this season, and which had 
been long announced in the papers, would have been the 
very thing which would have excited uneasy comment 
abroad and played into the hands of the militarists 
everywhere Therefore the Kaiser decided to carry out 
previously made arrangements, m spite of the Sarajevo 
assassination — precisely as Poincare decided to carry out his 
previously an anged visit to Russia 

Neveitheless, the Kaiser realized that, while it was not 
probable that Austria’s action would kindle a European 
war, it was possible It was hkely at any rate to give rise 
to rumois of war during his absence, and therefore he 
deemed it prudent quietly to inform representatives of the 
army and navy who happened to be in Berhn, as well as 
Bethmann, of his interview vith Szogj'^eny 

Accordingly, on Sunday afternoon or early Monday, be- 
fore taking the auto from Potsdam for Kiel on July 6 at 
9 15 A M , the Kaiser had brief interviews with representa- 
tives of the army and navy He mformed each of his con- 

si Tschirschky to Bethmann, July 10 "Der Kriegsmmister wird 
morgen auf Urlaub gehcn, aucli Freilierr Conrad ^on Hotzendorf Wien 
zeitweihg verlassen Es geschieht dies, wie Graf Berchtold mir sagte, 
absichtlich, um jeder Beunnihtgimg vorzubeugen," on which the Kaiser 
noted “kindischl” and underlined the words italicized, KD, 29 See 
below, pp 243 f , 249 
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versation isitli the Austrian Ambassador He told them 
privately to inform their chiefs -who were absent on vaca- 
tion, but added that they need not cut short then vacations 
to return to Berhn, and that no orders for military prepai a- 
tions need be given, as he did not expect any serious warlike 
complications 

On Sunday afternoon the Kaiser also telephoned to 
Falkenhayn, the Prussian Mmister of War, to come to 
Potsdam Upon his arrival he received him at once, read 
him the communications from Szogyeny, and suggested the 

32 The officers ■whom he sa'w were General Falkenhayn, Prussian Min- 
ister of War, and Captain Zenker of the Navy Staff on Sunday afternoon, 
and Lieut Gen Bertrab of the Army Stafi and Admiral Capelle, Acting 
Secretary of the Navy, on Monday morning In ansiver to a question- 
naire sent out by the Foreign Office of the German Republic m October, 
1919, they replied in letters, uffiich -were apparently written without con- 
sultation together but which are in substantial agreement, that they talked 
separately with the Kaiser, that he did not e\pect any warlike compli- 
cations, that he did not order any military preparations, and that no 
such orders were given in the period July 5-23 covered by the question- 
naire Their letters are printed in the K D , I, pp \iv-\vi The accuracy 
of their statements is confirmed by the results of an investigation into 
the responsibilities for the War undertaken by a subcommittee of the 
Reichstag in December, 1919, cf Investigating Comm, especially pp 
58-67, 70-72 Bertrab’s letter may be cited as typical “In reply to the 
Foreign Office, I respectfully state that on JuK 6, 1914, His Majesty 
personally informed me, without witnesses being present, of his view of the 
situation created by Austria’s measures, m order that I, as the senior 
representative officer of the General Staff present m Berhn, might inform 
the Chief of the General Staff who was staying at Karlsbad Present in 
the background were Her Majesty, the Empress, an adjutant, and a servant 
Just before this His Majesty had been speaking apparently with the 
same purpose and likewise with no one in hearing with a naval officer 
who withdrew directly after the interview After the Kaiser had dis- 
missed me he entered his auto for the northern journey No orders 
were given then nor as a result of the interview In fact His Majesty 
emphasized the point that he did not consider it necessary to give any 
special orders, as he did believe there would be no serious complications 
as a result of the Sarajeto crime’’ Capelle likewise declared "The 
Kaiser said he did not believe there would be any great warlike com- 
plications The Tsar would in his opimon in this case not place himself 
on the side of regicides Moreover, Russia and France were not ready 
for war England was not mentioned by the Kaiser Upon the advice 
of his Chancellor, in order not to create any unrest, he would go on his 
northern cruise Still he wished to inform me of the strained situation 
so that I could weigh the future” 
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possibility of serious compbcations WTien Fallv;enha 3 Ti 
asked if any military pieparations ought to be made^ the 
Kaiser said "No,” — and the short inteiview was at an end. 
No one was present except Plessen and Lyncker, two mili- 
tary secretaries regularly in attendance upon the Kaiser 
Falkenhajui gave in consequence no orders for military 
preparations at this time nor until after the ultimatum 
had been presented to Serbia On the contrary, he left 
Beilin on July 8 for an official visit, then jomed his family 
on vacation at the sea-side, and did not return to Berlin 
until Saturday, July 25, the day after the ultimatum had 
been published in the newspapers 

One might object that these statements of 1919, as to 
events in 1914, are open to question But they are con- 
firmed by a noteworthy letter which Falkenhayn wrote to 
h'loltke immediately after tlie mterview with the Kaiser 
This letter, being a private communication from one high 
army officer to another, deseives quoting m full as giving a 
fairly exact account of what the Kaiser said and thought on 
July 5 

This afternoon His Majesty ■commanded me to the Ne\v 
Palace to inform me that Austria-Hungary appeared de- 
termined to tolerate no longer the intiigues stirred up 
against Austria in the Balkans, and with this in view to 
invade Serbia soon in case it should be necessary, should 
Russia not be willing to consent to this, even then Austria 
would not be willing to give in 

His Majesty believed this was the view to be gathered 
from what the Austrian Ambassadoi said when he delivered 
today at noon a memorandum from the Government at 
Vienna and a letter from Empeioi Francis Joseph 

I did not hear their conveisation, and cannot therefore 
permit myself any judgment in regard to it On the other 
33 Statement of Falkenhayn m December, 1919, Investigating Comm, 
p 62f 

31 Letter of Wurtzbacher to the Foreign Office Oct 19 1919 XD, 
I, p XVI 
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Land, His Llajesty read me the letter as i\cll as the memo- 
randum, and from them so far as it was possible to airne 
at an opinion fioin hearing them read rapidly, I did not get 
a convincing impression tint the Vienna Go\ernment had 
come to a fiim determination Both documents gave a very 
gloomy picture of the general position of the Dual TMonarchy 
as a result of the Pan-Slav intrigues Both also regarded 
It as necessarj’- that something should be done as quickly 
as possible to chock them But neither of them spoke of 
any w'arlike issue, it was rather some “energetic” political 
steps wdiich seemed indicated, for example, the malang of a 
treaty wuth Bulgaria, for which they wished to be assured 
of the support of the German Empire 

This support is to be promised to them, with the state- 
ment that it IS primarily and solely Austria’s affair to take 
steps necessarj' for her own interests 

The Imperial Chancellor, who also came to Potsdam, 
does not belieie any more than I do that the Austrian 
Government with its talk, though more decided than for- 
merly, IS in earnest At least, not only has he raised no 
objections to the departure for the noithern cruise, but he 
has even advised it A long time will pass before the 
treaty with Bulgaria is signed Your Excellency’s stay at 
the baths will therefore liaidlj' need to suffer anj' curtail- 
ment Nevertheless, though I have no instiuctions to do so, 
I thought it proper to inform you of the strain in the situa- 
tion, so that sudden events, which in the end may alw'ays 
occur, should not take you wholly by surprise 

With best wishes for the success of youi cure, I remain 
with sincere devotion and high esteem, as alw ays. 

Your devoted, 

V Falkenhayn 

SBFalkenhayn to Moltke, July 5, Alfred von Wegcrer, Kntische 
Bemerhungen zu Kapitel XIII aus Vtviams “Riponse au Katser^' (Berlin, 
1923), appendix n, Montgelas, Leitjaden, p 196 Moltke also evidently 
did not expect any immediate complications, for he wrote to his wife 
from Karlsbad on July 18, “I am looking forward a great deal to our 
meeting in August when you come back from Bayreuth," Moltke, Ennner 
ungen, p 380 
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Falkenhayn’s letter, it will be seen, has quite a different 
tone fiom Szogyeny’s report of the luncheon interview 
quoted above Falkenhayn did not at all expect any imme- 
diate dangei to the peace of Europe, nor "that the Austrian, 
Government with its talk, though more decid^'-d than foi- 
merly, is in earnest ” He got the impression that the mam 
point of Berch fold’s ambiguous missives was the diplomatic 
action to secure Bulgaria, and that even this would take 
"a long tune ” 

As the Kaiser had very properly told Szogyeny that he 
could give no definite answer until he had consulted his 
Chancellor, Bethmann-HoUweg also was summoned to 
Potsdam the same afternoon With him went Zimmer- 
mann, Actmg-Secretary of State of Foreign Affairs during 
Jagow’s absence on a honeymoon m Switzerland^® The 
results of their conference, embodying Germany’s official 
decision, were stated next day by Bethmann to Szogyeny 
at Berlin, and notified to the German Ambassador in Vienna 
in the following telegram 

The Austro-Hungarian Ambassador delivered yesterday 
to His Majesty a piivate letter fiom Emperor Fiancis 
Joseph, which describes the piesent situation fiom the 
Austio-Hungarian point of view and the measuies con- 
templated by Vienna, copies of which arc now being sent 
to you 

I leplied today to Count Szogyeny, thanking him for 
Francis Joseph’s lettei, to which the Emperor will soon send 
a personal answer In the meantime His Majesty wishes to 
emphasize that he is not blind to the danger threatening 
Austria, and consequently the Tuple Alliance, fiom the 
agitation earned on by Russia and Serbian Pan-Slavs 
Although His Majesty, as is known, has no great confidence 
in Bulgaria and its ruler, and is natuially more inclined 
toward his old ally Rumania and its Hohenzollern piince, 

36(7/ Bethmann, Betrachtungen zum Weltkneg, I 135 ff, Investig 
Comm , I, pp 9-10, 28, 31-33 
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nevertheless he can understand that Emperor Francis Joseph 
should vant to join Bulgaria to the Triple Alliance in \iev, 
of Rumania’s attitude and of the danger from the forma- 
tion of a new Balkan League pointed directly against the 
Danubian Monarch} His Majesty will therefore direct his 
minister in Sofia to support steps in this direction taken by 
Austria’s representative, if requested to do so His Majesty 
> n also use his efforts at Bucharest, as suggested by 
Francis Joseph, to bring King Carol to fulfil his duties as 
an ally, to drop Serbia, and to suppress the agitation in 
Rumania against Austria-Hungar}’- 

Finally, concerning Serbia, His Majesty naturally can 
not take any stand m the questions between Austria and 
Serbia, for they are beyond his competence, but Francis 
Joseph may be sure that His Majesty, in accordance with 
his treaty obligations and old friendship, will stand true by 
Austria’s side^’' 

Bethmann also telegraphed immediately to the German 
Charge d’ Affaires m Bucharest, for King Carol’s mforma- 
tion, concerning Francis Joseph’s letter to the Kaiser, the 
Sarajevo assassination, and Germany’s resulting consent to 
accept Tisza’s BaUcan policy of winning Bulgaria 

The Kaiser, as is known to King Carol, has constantly 
intervened at Vienna in favor of an understanding with 
Serbia In spite of this, the Austro-Serbian relations have 
grown steadily worse In view^ of the assassination at 
Sarajevo, which evidently appears to be the result of a W'ell 
organized plot and of the policy promoted by the Govern- 
ment at Belgrade for uniting all South Slavs under the 
Serbian flag, His Majesty understands that Emperor Fiancis 
Joseph regards an understanding with Serbia as impossible, 

■37 Bethmann to Tschirschky, July 6, KD, 15 The origmal draft 
made by Zimmermann had said Germany would stand true by Austria’s 
side “under all circumstances,” but these last three words were stricken 
out by the more cautious Bethmann and not sent to Tschirschky The 
Kaiser’s personal reply to Francis Joseph, drawn up by the Foreign Office 
on July 9 and sent on July 14, after expressing condolences, is of similar 
tenor, KD, 26 
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and, by appioaching Bulgaiia, is seeking to counteract the 
dangeis thieatening Ins dynasty and his empire from the 
side of Serbia His Majesty has therefore agreed that 
Francis Joseph should leceive favorably Bulgaiia’s ex- 
pressed desires for adhesion to the Triple Alliance 

Szogj’-eny also, after an interview with Bethmann on the 
mornmg of July 6, at which Hoyos and Zunmermann were 
present, sent a second telegram to Berchtold The first 
pait of this substantially reproduced what Bethmann had 
telegraphed to Tschirschky as Gei many’s decision in regard 
to the new diplomatic action at Sofia and Bucharest, and 
as to Serbia "Austria must judge what is to be done to 
deal up her relation with Serbia, but whatever Austiia’s 
decision may turn out to be, Austria can count with cer- 
tainty upon it, that Germany will stand behind her as an 
ally and fiiend ” 

Szogyeny then went on to make other assertions of 
which there is no trace m Falkenhayn’s letter or in Beth’ 
mann’s telegrams as to Germany’s position on July 5 and 6 

In the course of furthei conversation, I made certain that 
the Chancellor, as well as the Emperor, legards an imme- 
diate action by Austiia against Serbia as the most radical 
and best solution of our Balkan difficulties Fiom an inter- 
national point of viov he regaids the piesent moment as 
more favorable than a later one He is in complete agiee- 
ment that we should not inform either Italy or Rumania 
beforehand of an eventual action against Seibia On the 
other hand, Italy ought to be informed now by Geimany 
and by us of the intention of bringing about Bulgaria’s 
adhesion to the Tuple Alliance At the close of the inter- 
view the Chancelloi asked about the state of affairs in 
Albania, and warned us most energetically against any plans 

38 Bethmann. to Waldburg, July 6, KD , 16 The German Minister at 
Sofia was also instructed to support Austrian steps to win Balgana, KD, 
17 
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winch might endanger our relations -sMth Italj* and the 
existence of the Tuple Alliance 

It IS easy to see why Szogj^eny alleged that Bethmann 
'was “in complete agreement” with him that Austria should 
not inform Italy beforehand of action against Serbia Like 
most Austrian officials, he now wanted war wuth Serbia, 
and by this statement encouraged Berchtold not to inform 
Italy beforehand, for fear tliat Rome w'ould let the cat out 
of the bag at Belgrade, or at least that Italy would make 
demands for territorial compensation wffiich Austria had no 
mtention of giving But this policy of deceiving Italy, or 
of delaying to inform her, was so completely contrary to 
the German attitude just before and after July 5, that one 
IS forced to doubt the accuracy of the Austrian Ambassa- 
dor’s assertion Germany’s whole effort in recent years had 
been to keep Italy loyal and to restrain Austria from doing 
thmgs m the Balkans which would unduly offend her, and 
make her Mcely to abandon completely her treaty obhga- 
tions in the Triple AUiance On July 3 Tschirschky had 
expressed to Berchtold Germany’s unvarying attitude, by 
reminding him of “Italy, wffiich, m view of her relations as 
an ally, ought to be consulted before the adoption of any 
military action ” Berchtold had rephed “If we should put 
this question before the Cabmet at Rome, they would prob- 
ably demand Valona as compensation, but we cannot con- 
cede this ” 

Similarly, a Little later, on July 15, Jagow reiterated 
Tschirschky’s statement that Austria should inform Italy 
beforehand “It is, according to my opinion, of the greatest 
importance that Austria should come to an understanding 
with the Cabmet at Rome as to her aims m case of a con- 
flict with Serbia, and that she should hold her on her side, 

39Szogy4ny to Berchtold, July 6, 5 10 P M , ARB, I, 7, Gooss, p 
32 Cf Berchtold to Merey in Rome, July 12, ARB, I, 16 

40ARB I 3 
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or (smce a conflict with Serbia alone does not give rise to 
the casus foederis) keep her strictly neutial Italy has the 
right, according to her agreements with Austria, in case of 
any change in the Balkans in favor of the Dual Monarchy, 
to claim compensations ” Thus Szogyeny’s assertion that ^ 
Bethmann agieed that Italy should not be informed before- 
hand of an eventual action against Serbia is directly con- 
trary to the w^hole tenor of German policy Lt even seems 
to be contradicted by Szogyeny’s owm words at the end of 
his despatch, that Bethmann 'Varned us most energetically 
against any plans wdiich might endanger our relations wuth 
Italy ” Nothmg w^ould be more calculated to do this, as the 
event proved, than the presenting Italy w ith a fait accompli 
of which she had been told nothing by her ally Hoyos, 
how^ever, in the course of reckless conversation with 
Zimmermann, seems to have mdicated Berchtold’s intention 
of keeping Italy in the dark, and secured Zimmermann’s 
assent, and so stated later in Vienna But it is doubtful 
whether the Kaiser or Bethmann gave any such assent If 
such IS the case, and if Szogyeny attributed to Bethmann a 
concession made only by Zunmermann, this would be one 
of the mstances in which Szogyeny did not report quite 
accurately, and exerted an mfluence in the direction of en- 
couragmg Austria in her reckless policy 

41 Jagow to Tschirschky, July 15, KD , 46 For Germany’s repeatea 
attempts to persuade Austiia to come to a seasonable and reasonable 
understanding with Italj, see KD , 57, 6S, 87, 89, 94, 104, 119, 150, 202, 212, 
244, 267, 269, 287, 326, 396, 573, 577 

42Stolberg to Jagow, July IS, KD, 87, and Berchtold’s statement to 
Tschirschky, July 20 (Journal No 3425, ARB, I, 35) “I cannot make 
up my mind to enter at present into an exchange of views with the 
Italian Government concerning our action, a point moreover which was 
discussed between Hoyos and Zimmermann at Berlin ” 

43 For other instances, c/ Gooss, pp 31, note 1, 173 ff, 235 ff, 248 
note 3, and 253, note 2, and below ch i\, at notes 33-36 
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CONCLUSIONS AS TO GERMANY’S ATTITUDE ON JULY 5 AND 6 

If one compares the tw o accounts of Germany’s attitude 
as stated by Betlimann and by Szogj^eny, he will find that 
they are somewhat difi'erent in substance and spirit Beth- 
mann devotes four-fifths of his attention to the innovation 
m German pohcy involved in the Austrian diplomatic 
project of winning Bulgaria to the Triple Alhance He only 
touches briefly, at the end of his telegram, on the question 
of Austro-Serbian relations, and then only to repeat a prin- 
ciple which he and Kiderlen had stated at one of the crises 
in the Ballian Wars — Germany will continue to act as a 
loyal ally, but must leave with Austria the decision as to 
what her vital mterests require Szogyenj’-, on the other 
hand, is mainly mterested in Berchtold’s projected military 
action against Serbia, of which he had been made ac- 
quainted by Count Hoyos His telegrams represent both 
the Kaiser and Betlimann as believing “an immediate ac- 
tion by Austria agamst Serbia as the most radical and best 
solution” and “the present moment as more favorable than 
a later one”, and he says Bethmann is “in complete agree- 
ment” that neither Italy nor Rumania should be informed 
beforehand 

What IS the explanation of this divergence in the two 
accounts'? Probably it is partly to be found, as Gooss sug- 
gests, in the fact that Szogyeny was already suffering from 
old age, and did not always grasp and report conversations 
accurately His inaptitude had been responsible for some 
of the diplomatic friction between Berlin and Vienna duimg 
the Balkan Wars He was a personal favorite with Em- 

44 Cj Kaiser’s conversation with Bethmann No\ 9, 1912 (G P , 
XXXIII, 302-305), and Kiderlen to Tschirschky, No\ 19, 1912 {ibid, p 
361) , “We are not the arbiter of what Austria regards as her vital interests 
or as possible concessions in regard to Albania, but we have expressly 
supported in diplomacy what Austria has indicated to us as her neces- 
saiy demands, and we diall continue to do so ” 
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ppior William, but aNo movctl in IJorlin inilitaiist circle®, 
whose ideas did nol ahvxij's accord wdth the more moderate 
and cautions ptdicjes of Belhmann. Owing to SyogyenyV 


Mipei animation, and perhap® to his bellieo'^c tendencies and 
Mairj'ar ®ym]iaihie®, Kranz Ferdinand sevci.'il week® beforc*^’ 


the Saraje\o traeedy harl laKed the question of icplaeinp 


him by ji moie capable repre®onlativc. His sucees®or, 


Pi Hire (loft filed llohenlohe, had already been selected and 


appioved in Heihn on .hme 12. }3iit unfortunately, in \iew 
of the su'lden dcvelojnnent of the July crisis, the change wa® 
not made until Aucu®t 10, lOM.^'* In the cace of these 
Pot®dam eoiiversatious Szdgj'eny seem® to have o\er-em- 
phasim! lleilm’s appio\al of the indefinitely stated second 
pait (»f Hei eh lokr® appeal. 

Pioliably aFo the dheiccncc is partly to be explained 
a® retleetmg a slight diverpenee of attitude on the part of 
Bethmann. the Kai®cr, and Zimmeimann. Bethmann. more 
optimistic and ideali®lie m character, dcsning bettor rela- 
tion® with lingland and the Triple Entente, and encouraced 
In the Bagdad and Poiluaue®o colonial treaties now ready 
foi final signature, hoped that the .Vu®tro-Serbian crisis 
might be sufliciently dealt with by the peaceful diplomatic 
Ilian of winning ovei Bulcaiia He was le®s affected emo- 
tionally by the Aichdukes death. He had leccntly been 
alarmed at the lecklc®® way Beiehtold had antagonized 
Italj' in connection with Montcnegio and thereby endan- 
gered the increasingly tottering Triple Alliance structure. 
“Vienna is beginning to emancipate herself fiom us some- 
what rudely [ctxtms slark]) and in ray opinion needs to be 
reined in before it is too late,” he had iviitten a i».w 
weeks earlier, and had accordingly sent a strong warning 
to Bcrchtold. So now. after Sarajevo, he did not want to 
encourage Berchtold to other reckless adventures; and. 


-IB G.P, XXXIX, 302 f, MG; Dirr, p 114 

^CBcthinnnn to Jngow, May S, 1014, GJ, XXXVIIT, 349 ff 
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while forced to agree with the Kaiser that Germany must 
promise to support Austria, he had stricken out the words 
“in all circumstances” from the telegram as drafted by 
Ximmermann 

The Kaiser, with shrewder insight than Bethmann, witli 
longei acquaintance with the Balkan question, and bound 
by close personal ties to Franz Ferdinand and Francis 
Joseph, but with less self-control and less regard for the 
political consequences of his acts, expressed his feehngs in 
the margmal note, “Now or never, etc ,” which has already 
been quoted He was wilhng to assent to the Austrian 
plan of winning Bulgaria, though this did not accord with 
his past pohcy and his personal distrust of King Ferdinand 
He was more impressed with the last part of Berchtold’s 
memorandum and Francis Joseph’s letter urging the neces- 
sity for some energetic action to put an end to the Greater 
Serbian danger In view of Austria’s hesitations and 
vacillations in the past, he advised her to act quickly while 
she had the sympathy of Europe, but, as Falkenhayn’s 
letter to Moltke mdicates, it was doubted whether Berch- 
told really would make any immediate and decisive moves 

Zimmermann, Actmg-Secretary of State until Jagow’s 
return to Berlin after these conversations of July 5 and 6, 
had at first reflected Bethmann’s cautious views Imme- 
diately after Sarajevo he “recommended the greatest cau- 
tion” to Szogyeny, advised Serbia “to call to account the 
persons guilty,” and urged the Entente Ambassadors to 
back up this timely advice in order to avert dangerous 
consequences But on July 4 the Kaiser’s margmal note, 
“Now or never, etc ,” was received at the Foreign OfBce, 
and Zimmermann thereafter took his cue from it He 
apparently made no objections when Hoyos confided to him 

47 KD, 15, see above, note 37 

48 KD , 7, see above, at note 30 

40 ARJB, I, 5, Dnr, p 118, BD, 22, 44, see above at note 16, and 
cb 111 , at notes 51, 52 
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tliat “Austiia liad in mind a complete partition of Serbia ” 
Belch told had caiefully avoided saying anything of this in 
the missives which Szogyeny was to present to the Kaiser 
When Hoyos retuined to Vienna and lepoited what he had;, 
said to Zimmerniann about pai titioning Serbia, his remarks i 
were piomptly disavowed "Beichtold, and especially Tisza, 
vant it expiessly emphasized that Hcjms was uttering 
mei ely a purely personal opinion ” 

Such V ei e the viev s of the three leading Bei lin ojBBcials 
at the moment Gcimany had to make her decision on July 
5 and 6 It would be a mistake to exaggerate the divergence 
of attitudes, but it helps to explain the v ay in which the 
“blank check” was given at Berlin, and the way it was in- 
tei preted and used at Vienna During the follownng days 
the Kaiser w^as absent on his northern ciuise and Bethmann 
was on his estate at Hohenfinow, so that they exerted little 
influence on the course of affairs This left the German 
Foieign Office m chaige of Zimmermann, and then of Jagow 
wOio returned to Berlin and took up agam his duties as 
Secretary of State soon after the departure of Hoyos on 
July 6 Jagow, though m general agreement w ith Zimmer- 
mann, soon began to adopt a more cautious attitude He 
forwaided some good advice to Vienna — w’hich Berchtold 
disregaided In older to find out where the Austrian path 
was leading, he began to offer advice and ask questions — 
which Berchtold did not ansv er fully and frankly 

Thus the Kaiser and his advisers, influenced by the 


fiOTschirschky to German Foreign Office, July 7, 3 25 P M , Kb, 
IS, c} also G1 and 361 E\identlv the Kaiser is unaware on Sunvay 
afternoon of this reckless talk of Hojos, nhich probablj' took place on 
Monday morning after he had left for Kiel This explains Mliy this 
passage relating to the Hojms incident was cut out from Tschirschky’s 
despatch when it was forwaided by Jagow for the Kaisei’s perusal, KD, 
note 2 

Cl C/ Jagow’s despatches, July 9-18, KD, 23, 31, 33, 36, 39, 46, 
61, 67-70, 72, and the information gathered from Zimmermann and Jagow 
by the Bavarian Legation in Berlin, in Dirr, pp 4-13, 123-129 
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Sarajevo assassination and confronted with Berchtold’s ap- 
peal for support, made their decision Toward Bulgaria 
they agreed to adopt a new policy, and in regard to Serbia, 
.they stated, according to Szogyeny “Austria must judge 
what IS to be done to clear up her relation to Serbia, w'hat- 
ever Austria’s decision may turn out to be, Austria can 
count with certainty upon it, that Germany will stand be- 
hind her as an ally and friend ” They gave Austria a 
free hand and made the grave mistake of putting the situa- 
tion outside of their control into the hands of a man as 
reckless and unscrupulous as Berchtold They committed 
themselves to a leap in the dark They soon found them- 
selves involved, as w^e shall see, in actions which they did 
not approve, and by decisions wdiich were taken against 
their advice, but they could not seriously object and pro- 
test — at least until the eleventh hour when it proved too 
late — ^because they had pledged their support to Austria in 
advance, and any hesitation on their part w'ould only 
weaken the Triple Alliance at a critical moment when it 
most needed to be strong The Kaiser and his advisers on 
July 5 and 6 were not criminals plotting the World War, 
they were simpletons putting “a noose about their necks” 
and handing the other end of the rope to a stupid and 
clumsy adventurer who now felt free to go as far as he 
liked In so doing they were incurring a grave responsi- 
bility for what happened later 

B2 Szogyeny to Berchtold, July 6, AR3, I, 7, see above, at notes 
19, 37, 39 

S3 As the Kaiser himself noted frantically on July 30, after hearing 
of Grey's warning, Russian mobilization measures, and Berchtold’s per- 
sistent disregard of all proposed peaceful solutions in addition to encircle- 
ment by the Entente, “the stupidity and clumsiness of our ally has been 
made a hangman’s noose for us” [wird uns die Dummheit und Unge- 
Bchicklichkeit unseres Verbundeten zum Fallstrick gemacht], KJJ^ 401 
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BERCHTOLD’s efforts to convert TISZA 

Having been informed by Szogyeny that Germany as- 
sented to the second part of his double-fac'^d appeal, i e ^ 
that Germany would stand firm as an ally in whatever Aus- 
tria should decifle to undertake against Seibia, Berchtold 
no longer pietended to advocate the first part, i e , the peace 
program of Tisza Foi he had now overcome half his 
difiiculties He now needed only to persuade his aged 
monarch and Tisza to agice to the extirpation of the Serbian 
danger, which Comad had long urged, and which he him- 
self had finally decided upon How was this to be done'^’ 

Tisza’s “pohhque de longue mmn^’ to win Bulgaria and 
secure peace in the Balkans foi a few years at least had been 
adopted by Berchtold and made the basis for his memoran- 
dum to Berlin — until the news of Saiajevo made him sud- 
denly change to Com ad’s war program Tisza, however 
was not tlie kind of man to allow his matured judgments to 
be overturned m a moment even by such a crime He had 
told Berchtold frankly that the provoking of such a war 
with Serbia would be “a fatal mistake”, it would pillory 
Austiians “before the whole world as disturbers of the 
peace, besides beginning a great w^ar under the most un- 
favorable circumstances” But he appaiently made httle 
impression on Beichtold Tisza had also informed Francis 

C4 In fact he not only abandoned it, but on July 8 suggested to 
Berlin to drop taking further steps at Bucharest and Sofia for the winning 
of Bulgaria, and Berlin acquiesced, ARB, I, 11, KD, 19, 21, 22 This 
only increased Berlin’s belief m the “vacillation” of the “ever timid 
and undecided authorities in Vienna,” Schoen’s report of July 18, Dirr, 
p 7, KD, rV, Anhang iv. No 2 

O'"* Not counting the period 1906-1912, covered by the two first vol- 
umes of his memoirs, it may be noted that in the seventeen months from 
January 1, 1913 to June 1, 1914, the Chief of Staff had, according to 
his own statements, urged war against Serbia no less than twenty-five 
times, c/ Conrad, III, 12 ff, 74, 78, 82, 84, 114, 165 178 ff, 183 f, 249, 
257 f, 261, 267, 302 f, 333, 342, 354 f, 375 f, 405 f, 453 f, 457, 461, 463, 
467, 477, 661, 694 ff 
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Joseph of Berchtold’s reckless plans and V’arned him agamst 
them ““ 

After Tisza had returned to Budapest, Beichtold added 
postscript to the memorandum for Berlin, denouncing 
^Serbia, and drew up the ro3'al missive from Francis Joseph 
to Emperor William nhich, like the memorandum, set foith 
Tisza's peace program, but which also at its close hinted 
nt more vigoious action against Serbia peace “mil onlj’- 
be possible when Serbia w ehminated as a political 
jactor in tJie Balkans After the last frightful events m 
Bosnia, you too will be convinced that a friendly settlement 
of the antagonism which divides Austria from Serbia is no 
longer to he thought of, and that the peace policy of all 
Euiopean monarchs is threatened so long as this source of 
crmiinal agitation in Belgrade hves on unpunished ” 

Berchtold could not property or constitutionally send 
such an important message on foreign policy, suggesting, 
as it did, a modification of what had already been agreed 
upon, without mfoimmg the Hungarian Premier He there- 
fore sent a copy to Tisza, but Tisza, on reading it, was not 
at all pleased with it He feaied it would make Berlin “shy 
off” fiom approving the peaceful diplomatic program He 
suspected the truth, that Berchtold was scheming to get the 
backing of Germany for military action against Seibia 
rather than for the agreed-upon "politique de longue main ” 
He therefore telegraphed at once to Berchtold urging the 
omission of the words printed m itahcs above But at the 
very moment he was sending this telegram, Szogyeny was 
already putting the unmodified text of the letter into 
Emperor William’s hands at Potsdam Berchtold had sent 

EO Tisza to Francis Joseph, July 1, ARB, I, 2 
ET Francis Joseph to William II, drafted by Berchtold July 2, and 
presented by Szogyeny July 5, K.D , 13, ARB, I, 1, Gooss, pp 26-29, 
see above, at note 18 Words italicized were objected to by Tisza 

B8 Tisza to Berchtold, July 5, 11 50 A M , Gooss, p 28 f , Frakndi, p 
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it off without waiting to hear from Tisza He had resorted 
to the sharp practice, which he was to employ later in simi- 
lar fashion but m far more serious matters, of making use of 
a jait accoiJiph Disliking argument because of his natural 
indolence, his ignorance of detail, and his consequent de^ 
pendence on his secretaries for information, he always 
found it easier to take a step first, and avoid argument 
about It until after the moment had passed when the step 
could not very well be undone, and argument about it would 
therefore be futile 

The best lever with which to pry Tisza from his firm 
stand, as Berchtold, Hoyos and Forgach believed, was to 
represent to Tisza that Berlin wanted immediate and ener- 
getic action against Serbia, to make it appear that if Aus- 
tria did not take advantage of the present favorable oppor- 
tunity, Germany would more than ever regard Austria as 
bundmsunfahig, i e , as a weak, hesitatmg, decrepit state of 
little value to Germany as an ally, and that consequently 
Berhn would disregard Austria’s interests and treat her even 
more cavalierly in the future than in the past In this pur- 
pose they were assisted by, or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say, they made use of, Tschirschky, the German 
Ambassador in Vienna 

On July 4, at Forgach’s suggestion, Berchtold sent to 
Francis Joseph and Tisza a rumor, gathered by one of the 
press agents in the Foreign Office, that “Tschirschky is re- 

DOFor indications of Berchtold’s incompetence and aversion to the 
hard study necessary to master the intricate subject of foreign affairs, 
see H Kanner’s portrait of “Graf Berchtold, der aristrokratische Dilettant” 
m Kaiserhche Katastrophen-PohtjL (Vienna, 1922), pp 87 ^3, and 
Bumame, La Demiere Ambassade de France en Axdnche (Pans, 1921), 
pp 22, 34ff , 99 f 

CO Cj Berchtold to Tisza, July 8 “Aus den weiteren Aeusserungen 
des Botschafters [Tschirschky] konnte ich ersehen, dass man m Deutsch- 
land em Transigieren unsererseits mit Serbien als Schwachebekenntniss 
auslegen wurde, was nicht ohne Ruckwirkung auf unsere Stellung im 
Dreibunde und die kunftige Politik Deutschlands bleiben konnte ,” A R3v 
I, 10 
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ported to have declared, with the evident intention that it 
should be reported in the hlinistiy of Foreign Affairs, that 
Germany would support the Dual Monarchy through thick 
^and thin, whatever should be decided against Serbia 
The sooner Austria attacked the better Yesterday would 
have been better than today, today would be better than to- 
morrow Even if the German press, which is wholly anti- 
Serbian today, should preach again m favor of peace, Vienna 
should not allow herself to be m doubt that the [German] 
Emperor and Empire would stick unconditionally to Aus- 
tria-Hungary One Great Power cannot speak more clearly 
to another than this ” 

Again on July 6, the moment he received from Berlin 
Szogyeny’s version of the mterview’s wuth the Kaiser and 
Bethmann, Berchtold had Forgach forward the news to 
Tisza, and for Tuesday, July 7, he summoned a Minis- 
terial Council to approve the repressive measures in Bosnia 
and the w^arlike action against Serbia which he desired 
Before the Council met, he arranged foi a prehminary 
meeting, mcluding himself, Tisza and Sturgkh, the Premiers 
respectively of Hungary and Austria, Tschirschky, and also 
Hoyos, who had just come back from Berlin and was one 
of the most active instigators for war with Serbia Hoyos 
read aloud the two despatches from Szogyeny and a memo- 
randum of his own talk with Zimmermann Berchtold 

01 Austnan Foreign Office Journal No 3117, Gooss, p 40, n 1 How 
far Tschirschky was correctly reported here, and how far his words were 
twisted by Berchtold and his agents for their own purposes does not 
appear Even if correctly reported, Tschirschky was evidently giving ex- 
pression merely to his own personal views, for there is no indication in 
any of the documents that he had at this time received from Berlin 
any instructions to this effect, and if he had received instructions he would 
certainly have stated them officially to Berchtold, who would have 
been only too glad to emphasize the fact to Francis Joseph and Tisza 
For Tschirschky’s genuine Views, given on June 30, July 2 and 3, — 
expressions of Austro-German solidarity, coupled with warnings against 
any hasty and reckless steps which would disturb the general European 
situation, see KD, 7, 11, ARB, I, 3, and above, at notes 14 and 15 

02 Forgach to Tisza, July 6 1 30 P M , Gooss, p 65 
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expressed to Tschirschky his gratitude to the Kaiser and 
Bethmann “for their clear attitude which was in accord- 
ance with treat}’- obligations and friendship/’ but promptly- 
disavowed what Hoyos had said to Zimmermann about, 
Austria’s intention to partition Serbia 

At the Almisterial Council of July 7, Berchtold raised 
the question 

vhether the time had not come to make Serbia harmless 
once for all thiough the use of force Such a decisive blow 
could not be struck without diplomatic preparations So 
he had got into touch with the German Government The 
discussions in Berlin had led to a very satisfactory result, 
inasmuch as Emperor William, as well as Bethmann- 
Hollwcg, had given emphatic assurance of unconditional 
German support in case of a warlike complication with 
Serbia Italy and Rumania must still be reckoned vith, 
and here he was in accord with the Berlin Cabinet th^- jt 
■vias bettei to act first without consulting them, an'’ ^]p 
await any possible demands for compensation 

He [Berchtold] was aware that a passage of arm 
Serbia might result in a war with Russia But 1 
was following a policy, that, looking to the future, was 
aiming at a combination of the Balkan states, including 
Rumania, for the purpose of using them against the Mon- 
archy when the time seemed opportune He was of the 
opinion that Austria must take into account the fact that 

03 KD , 18, see above, at note 50 

64 The words, “inasmuch as with Serbia,” were added by Berch- 
told afterwards to the minutes which were noted dovm by Hoyos, Gooss, 
p 51, n 3 Berchtold’s alteration of the record vould make it easier 
for him to persuade Francis Joseph to consent to war with Serbia when 
the minutes of the Council were presented to him for approval 

65 Berchtold here implies that it was the Berlin Cabinet which made 
the suggestion that Italy and Rumania be not informed In reality, 
(even admitting the fact of Bethmann’s assent on this point which is 
doubtful, see above, at notes 39-42), it is clear from Szogyeny’s own 
phrase, “Bethmann as well as the Emperor is in complete agreement with 
us,” that it was from the Austrian, and not from the German, side that 
this shortsighted suggestion wac first made 
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her situation in the face of such a policj -was bound to 
become increasingly -worse, especiallj as passu e toleration 
■would be interpreted by her South Slavs and Rumanians 
as a sign of -weakness, and -would lend strength to the mag- 
netic power of the two border states 

The logical conclusion of -what he had said -was that 
Austria should get ahead of her enemies, and, by a timely 
final reckoning with Serbia, put an end to the movement 
which was already in full swing, a thing wdiich might be 
impossible later “o 

Tisza thereupon replied, at least according to the min- 
utes which w'ere made by Hoyos but -which w^ere somew'hat 
touched up afteiw’ards by Berchtold 

He [Tisza] agreed with Berchtold that the situation had 
changed somewhat in the last few' days as a result of the 
investigation [at Sarajevo] and the attitude of the Serbian 
press, and emphasized -fhat he also regarded the possibility 
of warlike action against Serbia as nearer than he had 
believed just aftar the ciime at Sarajeio But he w'ould 
never agree to a surprise attack on Serbia without pre- 
liminary diplomatic action, which seemed to be intended 
[by Berchtold], and w'hich had been unfortunately men- 
tioned by Hoyos in Berlin, because in this case w'e should 
stand, in his opinion, in a very bad position before the 
eyes of Europe, and in all probability w'ould have to reckon 
wnth the hostility of all the Balkan States except Bulgaria, 
and Bulgaria, which is at present very weak would be un- 
able to give us any corresponding support 

Unquestionably demands must be made on Serbia, but 

<10 This and the folloiving quotations are from the minutes of the 
Ministerial Council of July 7 m ARB, I, 8, English translation in the 
N Y Times Current History, Dec, 1919, pp 445-460, Gooss, pp 50-62, 
indicates the alterations -which Berchtold made in the minutes See 
also Conrad, IV, 43-56, who was present with an Admiral at the after- 
noon session from 3-5 P M , and gave secret military information, which 
he records in his memoirs but which was omitted for reasons of pru- 
dence from the official minutes of the Council, Fraknoi, pp 18-27, the 
reports of Tschirschky (K D , 19) and of Tucher, the Bavarian Minister 
in Vienna, Dirr, p 125 f , and Invesligalmg Comm I, p 90 
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no ultimatum must be sent until Serbia had failed to com- 
ply 'With these demands These demands, to be sure, must 
be severe, but not such as could not be complied with 
If Serbia accepted them, we should be able to point to a 
notable diplomatic success, and have increased our prestige 
in the Balkans If the demands were not complied with, 
he too would favor military action, but must still empha- 
size that we aim at the diminution, but not the complete 
annihilation, of Serbia, both because this would never be 
permitted by Russia without a life-and-death struggle, and 
because he, as Hungarian Premier, could never consent to 
have the Dual Monarchy annex any part of Serbia. 

Refusing to be shaken by Berchtold’s assertion that 
Germany was in favor of immediate military action, Tisza 
declared further 

It IS not Germany’s affair to decide whether we should 
attack Serbia now or not He personally was of the opinion 
that it was not unconditionally necessary to make war at 
the present moment, and that in view of the excited state 
of public opinion in Rumania we should have to reckon 
with a Rumanian attack, and in any case should have to 
maintain considerable foices in Transylvania to intimidate 
the Rumanians At present, when Germany had happily 
prepared the way for the adhesion of Bulgaria, there was 
opened a promising prospect for successful diplomatic action, 
in the Balkans, by joining with Bulgaria and Turkey, and 
by securing their adhesion to the Triple Alliance, we could 
out-balance Rumania and Serbia, and so compel Rumania 
to return to the Triple Alliance As to Europe, one must 
bear in mind that the strength of France, in comparison, 
with that of Germany, was steadily decreasing on account 
of her lower birth-rate, and that Geimany therefoi'* in the 
future would have more troops available for use against 
Russia . [He concluded therefore that the Bosnian 
situation could be improved by internal administrative re- 
forms, and that] he could not decide unconditionally for 
war, but would consider a corresponding diplomatic success 
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wth the se\erc humiliation of Serbia as the proper means 
for improving Austria’s position and making possible a suc- 
cessful Balkan policy 

Berclitold answered in reply that the last few years had 
shown that, though diplomatic victories had raised the pres- 
tige of the Monarchy tempoiarily, they had only increased 
the existing tension in Austro-Serbian relations Neither 
the success in tlie Annexation Crisis, nor that in connection 
with the creation of Albania, nor the later backing-doi\n on 
Serbia’s part in October, 1913, had actually changed the 
situation materiall}’’ “A radical settlement of the problem 
raised by the Greater Serbia propaganda, systematically 
carried on from Belgrade, nhose disruptive force could be 
detected as far as Agram and Zara, was only possible 
through an energetic mtervention ” The Rumanian danger 
he did not think serious And as for the relative strength 
of the Great Povers, Russia’s increasing population more 
than offset France’s decbnmg birth-rate 

After a long discussion through the morning and aftei- 
noon, m which all the ministeis except Tisza expressed 
views in virtual agreement with Berclitold, and in which 
Conrad set forth secret military plans which he asked not 
to be recorded in the minutes, no complete agreement v as 
reached Tisza was willmg that specific demands should 
be made upon Serbia, but insisted that they should not de- 
liberately be made so hard that Serbia could not comply 
with them, and that they should not be in the form of an 
ultimatum He also insisted that he should see them be- 
fore they were sent, so that he should not be faced with 
another fait accompli All the other ministers, however, 
agreed with Berchtold against Tisza, “that a purely diplo- 
matic victory, even if it ended with a striking humiliation 
of Serbia, would be worthless, and that consequently the 
demands presented to Serbia must be so far-reaching that 
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their rejection would be a foregone conclusion, and so the 
way would be prepared for a radical solution through a 
military attack ” As to military preparations, Tisza made 
his view prevail to the extent that the others consented tha|, 
there should be no mobilization until after specific demands- 
and an ultimatum had been successively presented and 
rejected 

At the close of the meeting Berchtold stated that he 
would piesent its results to Francis Joseph at Ischl next 
day Tisza, however, who had to return to Budapest, feared 
that his own views against delibeiately forcing war upon 
Serbia might not be effectively presented by Berchtold to 
tlie aged sovereign He therefore requested Berchtold to 
delay his audience until he, Tisza, could draw up a memoir 
to be laid before the Emperor along with Berchtold’s report 
on the Ministerial Council This Berchtold consented to 
do, and postponed his audience with the Emperor until 
Thursday morning, July 9 

In his memou of July 8 Tisza still urged the advisabihty 
of his origmal diplomatic program to win Bulgaria, but in 
view of the unanimity of the opinion against him m the 
Council the day before, he devoted most of his long memoir 
to what had now become the main secret question at 
Vienna should the demands on Seibia, as Tisza insisted, 
take the foim of a pohte note, humiliating but not im- 
possible for Serbia, stating specific giievances, and askmg 
remedies which Austria w^as ready, hona jide, to accept as 
satisfactory, or, should the demands, as Berchtold and the 
majority wished, be a general indictment of Serbia in the 
form of an ultimatum, deliberately w^orded to provoke im- 
mediate w^ar with Serbia? In favor of the formT, Tisza 
argued to the Emperor, as he had done m the Council 

I [Tisza] am not pleading at all that we should swallow 

all these provocations [of Serbia], and I am leady to 

assume the consequences of a war caused by a rejection 
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of our just demands But, in my opinion, it must be made 
possible for Serbia to a\oid war bj" accepting a severe 
diplomatic defeat, and if it comes to w'ai it will be clear 
to the w'orld that we stand on the basis of justifiable self- 
defense A note in moderate, but not threatening, language 
should be addiessed to Serbia, which should set foith our 
specific grievances and our piccise demands in connection 
w'lth them [He suggests, for example, the remarks of the 
Serbian Minister, SpalajkoMteh in St Petersburg, and 
Jovanovitch in Beilin, the fact that the bombs in Bosnia 
came fiom the Scibian arsenal at Kragujc\ac, that the 
assassins crossed the border with false passes issued by 
Serbian authoiitics, and the general attitude of the Serbian 
press, societies, and schools ] 

Should Serbia gne an unsatisfactory answer, or try 
dilator}’' tactics, an ultimatum should follow, and after its 
expiration, the opening of hostilities After a successful 
war Serbia could be diminished in area by the cession of 
some of the conquered districts to Bulgaria, Greece, and 
Rumania, but we ourselves should ask at most merely cer- 
tain important boundary modifications To be sure, w’c 
could claim a w'ar indemnity, w'liich would gne us the 
chance to keep a firm hand on Serbia for a long time . 

Should Serbia yield, W’e must accept this solution bona 
fide, and not make her retreat impossible 

This possible peaceful solution urged by Tisza was not 
at aU what Berchtold w'anted Shortly after Tisza had left 
Vienna, he again tried to apply the German lever, by alleg- 
ing in a lettei to Tisza on July 8 

Tschiischky has just left me, after informing me that 
he has received a telegram from Berlin in which his Im- 
perial Master directed him to declare here most emphattcally 
that Berlin expects Austria to act against Serbia, and that 
it would not be understood in Germany if we should let 
this opportunity go by without striking a blow From 
67 Tisza to Francis Joseph, July 8, A RB , I, 12 
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further things the Ambassador said, I could see that in 
Germany any jueldmg on our part toward Serbia would 
be Intel pretcd as a confession of weakness, which would 
not fail to react on our position in the Triple Alliance and 
on Gei many’s future policy 

These statements of Tschnschky’s seem to me of such 
importance as possibly influencing your conclusions that I 
wanted to infoim you of them at once, and beg you, if you 
see fit, to send me a cipher telegram to this effect at Ischl, 
where I shall be tomorrow morning and could interpret 
your -vuew to His Majesty®® 

Tisza was apparently unmoved by this, and did not tele- 
graph as requested Accordingly, although Berchtold had 
gone to Ischl to get Francis Joseph’s approval for such de- 
mands upon Serbia 'That their acceptance would be out of 
the question,” he did not succeed, as we learn from 
Tschirschky’s report of July 10; 

. The Minister informed the Emperor of the two 
possible methods of procedure against Serbia which are in 
question here His Majesty thought perhaps the difference 
between them could be bridged over But in general His 
Majesty inclines to the view that specific demands should 
be addressed to Serbia Count Beichtold likewise would 

cs Borchtold to Tisza, July S, ca S P M , ARB, I, 10, Gooes, p 
68 ff There are serious grounds for thinking that Berchtold himself fab- 
ricated these statements which he attributed to Tschirschky, his purpose 
being, as stated in the second paragraph, to “influence” Tisza (1) The 
Kautshy Docuvienis do not contain any such telegram to Tschirschky, nor 
does Tschirschky make any acknowledgment of its receipt or the carry- 
ing out of its instructions, as he usuallj^ does in such cases, (2) Tschir- 
schky, m reporting his interview with Berchtold on July 8, (K D , 19) does 
not make the slightest mention of any such statements as Berchtold 
alleged to Tisza , (3) Berchtold speaks of “a telegram from Berlin in which 
his Imperial Master etc,” whereas the Kaiser had already left Berlin 
two days earlier to go on his northern cruise It may be noted that Berch- 
told did receive ^ ticiegram from Szogyeny on July 8, alleging that Berlin 
was w'^jLiig’ .rith •^npatience for a decision (Gooss, p 39 f ) , perhaps it 
Wtts «;he cealents of Szogyeny’s telegram which Berchtold fathered upon. 
Tschirscnky to seiwm his purpose of “influencing” Tisza 

69 Tsclurschky to Berlin F 0 , July 8 , 8 10 P M , KD , 19 
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not deny the advantages of such a procedure He thmics 
one might demand among other things the establishment 
of an Austro-Hungaiian agency in Belgrade to watch from 
there the Greatei Serbia machinations, and also the disso- 
lution of societies and the dismissal of compromised officers 
The time-limit for this answer ought to be made as short 
as possible, perhaps 48 houis To be sure, even this short 
time-hmit would suffice foi Belgiade to get directions from 
St Petersburg Should the Serbians accept all the demands 
made, this would be a solution vhicli vould be “very un- 
welcome” to him, and therefore he vas thinking how he 
could frame demands which would make Seibia’s acceptance 
wholly impossible 

Finally the Minister complained again of Count Tisza’s 
attitude, which made difficult for him an eneigetic action 
against Serbia Count Tisza maintained that one must 
proceed “gentleman-like,” but this 'nas hardly appropriate, 
when such important interests of state were at issue, and 
especially toward such an opponent as Serbia 

Thus, by July 9, Berchtold had secured the approval of 
Francis Joseph and Tisza to the idea that some demands 
should be presented to Serbia, but not in the form of an 
ultimatum, the terms of which were to be deliberately 
framed to make acceptance unpossible Nevertheless, he 
secretly proceeded witli this second purpose On July 11 
he told Tschirschky that he had summoned Tisza to Vienna 
for a conference on July 14, when he hoped the document 
would be finallj'- drafted 

So far as he [Berchtold] could say today, the chief 
demands on Serbia would be to request that the King should 
officially and publicly make a declaration, and publish it 
as an army order, that Serbia abandons the policy of a 
Greater Serbia, secondly, the institution of an Austro- 
Hungarian Government agency which should watch over 
the strict observance of this declaration The time-limit 
10 Tschirschky to Berlin, FO, July 10, KD, 29 
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for the answer to the note would be as short as possible, 
perhaps 48 hours If the answer was not regarded in Vienna 
as satisfactory, mobilization would take place at once '*'1 

wiesner’s report op jult 13 

During the first two weeks after the murder of Franz 
Ferdmand, all action proposed against Serbia, bo h m 
Vienna and Berlin, had been based on the conviction that 
“the crime wms the result of a well-organized plot, the 
threads of which reach to Belgrade ” To gather proof of 
this Berchtold sent Dr Wiesner, a legal counsellor of the 
Foreign Office, to Sarajevo on July 11 to investigate on the 
spot Wiesner was a cautious and conservative lawyer who 
did not want to make any charges against Serbia except 
what were clearly established by documentary evidence and 
could satisfactorily stand examination in a court of law 
Having to examine the material hurriedly durmg a couple 
of davs and nights at Sarajevo, he learned only a small part 
of what we now know concernmg the way the plot was or- 
ganized m Belgrade 

Wiesner telegraphed from Saraj’evo on July 13 that it 
was the prevaihng conviction of aH persons of influence in 
Bosnia that the Greater Serbia propaganda there was ear- 
ned on wuth the knowledge and approval of the Serbian 
Government, but that the evidence laid before hun gave 
“no support for the charge that this propaganda is pro- 
moted by the Serbian Government The evidence that this 

'‘1 Pnvate letter of Tschjrschky to Jagow, July 11 , Jnveshg Comm , 
I, p 120 f This pnvate letter and the telegram of July 10 quoted above 
were to prove important, as they evidently formed the basis of the famous 
despatch of Schoen, the coimsellor of the Bavarian Legation at Berlin, on 
July 18, which was published m mutilated form by Kurt Eisner and 
cited at the Peace Conference as one of the proofs of Germany’s war 
responsibility, its publication also gave rise to a famous libel suit at 
Munich (c/ Dirr passim) These two reports of Tschirschky were evi- 
dently the basis also of Tirpitz’s statement in his polemic against Beth- 
mann that “on July 13 the Chancellor was acquainted with the essential 
pomts of the ultimatum,” Tirpita Ennnerungem p 212 x 
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agitation is stirred up by societies in Serbia and is tolerated 
by the Serbian Government is sufficient, although scanty ” 

, As to the crime itself, “there is nothmg to prove, or even 
j^to cause suspicion of the Serbian Government’s cognizance 
of the steps leadmg to the crime, or of its preparing it, or of 
its supplying the weapons On the contrary, there are mdi- 
cations that this is to be regarded as out of the question ” 
On the other hand, there vas “hardly a doubt that the 
crime was resolved upon m Belgrade, and prepared with the 
cooperation of Serbian officials, Ciganovitch and Major 
Tankositch, who provided bombs. Brownings, ammunition, 
and cyanide of potassium”, that the bombs came from the 
Serbian Kragujevac ar'^enal, and that the three assassins, 
with bombs and weapons upon them, were secretly smug- 
gled across the frontier to Bosnia by Serbian agencies 
through the assistance of Ciganovitch and the frontier- 
captams at Shabats and Loznica He also reported that 
there was valuable material in regard to the Narodna 
Odbrana which had not yet been sifted, but which he was 
brmging back to Vienna next day for further study This 
was incorporated in the Austrian dossier later Meanwhile 
he suggested the following demands as justified by the evi- 
dence already found 

72 These two sentences, and these only, were cited from the Wiesner 
report by Mr Secretary Lansing and Mr J B Scott, the American mem- 
bers of the Commission on the Responsibility of the Authors of the 
War, at the Pans Peace Conference, April 4, 1919 {German White Book 
concerning the Authors oj the War, Eng trans, N Y, 1924, p 28) But 
m stating that these two sentences were the “essential portion” of the 
Wiesner report, they gave a totally misleading impression of its true 
character AVhether they did this deliberately, or whether they were sup- 
plied with the report only in this mutilated form (possibly by Mr Ves- 
nitch, the Serbian Minister m Pans, who, as they admit, supplied them 
with other documents), they have never stated, so far as the writer 
Lnows For other cases m which the “evidence” for Germany’s responsi- 
bility for the World War was later proven to be of an unsound or mis- 
leading character, thereby constituting a moral justification for a “revi- 
sion” of the Versailles Treaty, see A von Wegerer, “Die Unterlagen des 
Versailler Urteils uber die Schuld am Ausbruch des Weltkrieges,” m 
KSF, V, 1087-1106, Nov , 1927, and m Current History, Aug 1928 p 8102 
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A Suppic&sion of the cooperation of Serbian official 
agencies smuggling persons and goods across the frontier 

B Dismissal of Seibian frontier-captains at Shabats and 
Loznica as ell as the implicated customs officials 

C Prosecution of Ciganovitch and Tankositch 

Dr Wiesner also showed General Potiorek a copy of this 
telegiam to Beichtold absolving the Serbian Government 
from direct complicity m the Sarajevo crime, though not 
from the responsibility for the subversive agitation against 
Austria Potiorek thought the report much too conserva- 
tive He at once wrote to Conrad, expressing his own con- 
victions, which, as we now know from the activities of the 
“Black Hand,” were very much closer to the truth “It is 
downright impossible that some person or other m a demo- 
cratic go“> ernment m such a small country as Serbia should 
not have had knowledge of tlie preparation of the crime 
and the traitorous working methods of the whole propa- 
ganda According to the investigations so far, several per- 
sons m Bosnia-Herzegovma certamly knew what was gomg 
to happen on June 28 Accordmg to one of the assassms 
the preparations were talked over m a tavern m Belgrade. 

. . Furthermore, m Serbia, by the side of the official Gov- 
ernment, there is a rival mihtary government, which takes 
its existence from the army That Serbian officers in active 
service participated m the pieparation of the assassination, 
and also participated prominently m the whole propaganda, 
and are therefore among the instigators of the traitorous 
agitation stiired up m our countrj’^, is proven The army, to 
be sure, is not part of the Government But to try to mam- 

73 Wiesner to Berchtold, July 13, 1 10 and 2PM; ARJB, I, no 
17, Gooss, p 91ff For the difficulties under which Dr Wiesner labored 
m drawing up this prehminaiy report, owing to the shortness of the time 
at his disposal and his desire to make no charges not fully proven, and 
also for Entente misrepresentations concerning it, see his two valuable 
articles “Der Serajevoer Mord und die Kriegsschuldfrage,” in Das Neue 
Reich, No 44, August 2, 1924, and “Der verfalschte und der echte Text 
dcs ‘Dokument Wiesner,’ ” in KSF, III, 641-657, Oct , 1925 
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tain that the official Serbian Government does not know 
what the army is doing, is by no means tenable ” Potiorek 
added new information which he had just received concern- 
mg the treasonable activities of the Sokol Societies in which 
Serbian military officers and high officials had an active 
part He declared that he could not assume the responsi- 
bihty of remammg m office unless vigorous measures were 
taken at once Mere demands such as those suggested by 
Wiesner were not enough It was necessary to crush thC 
machine behind all this agitation, le, tlie Serbian army, 
“All this sort of thing would have been wholly impossible, 
unless it had been known and tolerated, if not furthered, 
by the Serbian Government ” 

Potiorek’s views, strengthened by long residence in 
Bosnia and close contact with Serbia, corresponded more 
nearty to what Berchtold and the Ballplatz officials sus- 
pected was the truth than Wiesner’s more judicial and con- 
servative preliminary conclusions The three demands 
which Wiesner had suggested were incorporated in the ulti- 
matum to Serbia, but otherwise Berchtold appears to have 
made httle or no immediate use of his report Wiesner 
was left at work sifting the material and drawmg up the 
dossier of evidence to be presented to the Powers Mean- 
while Berchtold continued with the plan, desired by Conrad 
and Potiorek, of bringing about a localized preventive war 
against Serbia 


THE COHVEESIOH OP TISZA 

On July 14 Berchtold finally succeeded m persuadmg 
Tisza to give up his opposition to an ultimatum with a 
short time-lunit But he had to yield to Tisza’s unalter- 
able demand that before the ultimatum was presented, a 
full Mmistenal Council should adopt the formal resolution 
that “Austria, aside from shght regulations of boundary, 
74 Potiorek to Conrad, July 14, Conrad, IV, 82-85 
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seeks no acquisition of territory as a result of the war with 
Serbia” — a resolution calculated both to safeguard what 
Tisza regarded as the special interests of Hungary, and to 
prevent Itahan claims to compensation and intervention on 
the part of the Powers It was also decided that the ulti 
matum should not be presented until it was certain that 
Pomcare had left Russia For otherwise Berchtold feared 
that “to take such a step at the moment when the President 
of the FVench Republic was being feted as the guest of the 
Tsar might conceivably be interpreted as a political affront, 
which we wish to avoid ” Moreover, he feared it would be 
unwise to threaten Belgrade while “the peace-loving, hesi- 
tatmg Tsar and the cautious Sazonov were subject to the 
immediate influence of the two mstigators, Poincare and 
Izvolski”, then Russia, under the influence of the “cham- 
pagne-mood” of the warm Franco-Russian toasts and the 
chauvinism of the French President, Izvolski, and the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, would be more hkely to intervene 
with military action After the date had been changed 
several times, it was ultimately decided that if the ulti- 
matum were not presented in Belgrade until after 5PM 
on Thursday, July 23, the news could not reach St Peters- 
burg until after Pomcare and Viviani had embarked on the 
waters of the Baltic, and were safely out of touch with the 
Russian authorities 

Why did Tisza change his mind and consent to an ulti- 
matum and the idea of immediate local war with Serbia? 

75 Berclitold’s report to Francis Joseph, Jub^ 14, and Berchtold to 
Szogyeny, Jul 5 ' 15, ARB, I, 19, 21, KJD , 49, 50 

76 For the high importance of waiting until Russia had recovered from 
the “champagne-mood” and Poincare’s influence, see telegrams between 
Berchtold and the Austrian Ambassador in Pans, July 12-16, deciphered , 
bj’- the French and published by Pomcare, IV, ^3 f , ARB, I, 19, 21, 
26, 36, 39, 57, 62, KJD , 50, 65, 69, SO, 93, 108, 112, 127 That Berchtold’s 
fears were not without foundation may be seen from the accounts which 
Paleologus, Buchanan, and Szapaiy, the French, British, and Austrian 
Ambassadors in St Petersburg, have given of the Poincare visit, see 
below, ch VI 
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We do not know with certainty Probably Berchtold’s use 
of the German lever had something to do with it Several 
months later, when some recriminations were passing pri- 
vately between Austrian and German oflScials concerning 
responsibility for the war, Tisza wrote to Tschirschky 
“Before beginning our action against Serbia we went to 
Germany for advice; and upon the direct encouragement 
and declaration of tlie German Government that it regarded 
the present situation as favorable for the ever more threat- 
enmg settlement [with Serbia], we presented our Note in 
Belgrade " This, as we have seen, was what Berchtold 
had been continually urging upon Tisza as Germany’s atti- 
tude and as an argument for seizing the present moment for 
the final reckoning with Serbia 

But a stronger mfiuence which made Tisza change his 
mmd, witli a heavy heart, was the growing conviction that 
unless Austria acted now she vould be throttled by her 
enemies later As he wrote to his niece a month afterwards 
“My conscience is clear Already the noose had been 
thrown around our necks with which they would have 
strangled us at a favorable moment, unless we cut it now 
We could not do otherwise, but it agonized me that we had 
to do as we did ” This conviction arose from the evi- 
dence collected at Sarajevo and especially from what Tisza 
regarded as the “downright mtolerable” utterances of cer- 

77 Tisza to Tschirschky, November 5, 1914, Grof Tisza Istvan osszes 
munkdi, 4 Sorozat, II, Kotet, Kiadia a Magyar Tudomanyos Akademia 
[Count Stephan Tisza’s Collected Works, 4th Series, Vol 11, edited by 
the Hungarian Academy of Sciences], Budapest, 1924, p 267 

78 Tisza to Margaret Zeyk, Aug 26, 1914, Ibid, p 90 These are al- 
most the only references in his letters to his change of attitude dunng 
the July crisis See also A Weber, “Graf Tisza und die Knegserklarung 
an Serbien,” in KSF, III, 818-826 Dec, 1925, H Marczali, “Papers of 
Count Tisza, 1914-1918,” in Am Hist Eev , XXIX, 301-315, Jan, 1924, 
Ernest Ludwig, “The Martyrdom of Count Stephan Tisza,” in Current 
History, Jan, 1925, pp 542-549, and by the French brothers, Jerome and 
Jean Tharaud in their articles in the Revue des Deux Mondes, Deo 15, 
1920, and April 15, 1921, and more at length in their recent volume, Die 
Herrschajt Israels, Zurich and Leipsig, 1927 
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tain Serbian diplomatists and of the Serbian press In his 
letter of July 8 to Francis Joseph he had already protested 
agamst the statements of Spalajkovitch and Jovanovitch, 
lepresenting Serbia m St Petersburg and Berlin, and of 
‘‘the well-known abuses in connection with the Serbian 
press, societies, and schools, of which we have com- 
plamed ” On July 14, after his conference with Berch- 
told, Tisza went to see Tschirschky, and told him of his 
change of mind 

Count Tisza said that hitherto he had always been the 
person vho had urged caution, but every day had strength- 
ened him in the feeling that the Monarchy must come to 
an energetic action, prove its ability to exist, and put an 
end to the downright intolerable conditions in the south-east 
The language of the Serbian press and of Serbian diplo- 
matists was so presumptuous as simply not to be borne 
“I have found it hard to decide to advise in favor of war,” 
said Tisza, “but I am now firmly convinced of its necessity, 
and shall apply all my strength for the greatness of the 
Monarchy ” 

Another decisive factor wuth Tisza was Berchtold’s re- 
iteration of Conrad’s mihtarist argument that “everythmg 
must be avoided in the w'ay of diplomacy which by delays 
or by any kmd of successive application of diplomatic steps 
might give the enemy tune to take military measures, and 
so put us at a mihtary disadvantage ” And so, as Berch- 
told reported to Francis Joseph after the conference of 
July 14, “Count Tisza gave up the objection which he had 
brought forward m regard to an ultimatum with a short 
time-lunit, because I pointed out the military difficulties 
which W’-ould be mvolved in a delayed procedure I also 
used tlie argument that even after mobilization had taken 

70 Tisza to Francis Joseph, July 8, ARB , I, 12 

80 Tschirschky to Bethmann, July 14, KiJD , 49 

81 Conrad to Berchtold, ca July 10, ARB, I, 14 
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place, a peaceful settlement would stiU be possible, m case 
Serbia yielded sufficiently quickly ” 

Thus, for various reasons — Germany’s supposed atti- 
tude, the provocative tone of Serbian Mmisters and news- 
papers, military considerations, and the general conviction 
that the very existence of the Dual Monarchy depended 
upon putting an end to Serbian propaganda — Tisza decided 
to abandon his attitude of opposition 

Berchtold had now overcome his mam obstacles to an 
ultimatum with wdiich Serbia could hardly be expected to 
comply The precise form of these demands had not been 
fixed m the conference of July 14, but Berchtold promised 
Tschirschky that same evenmg that as soon as the precise 
wordmg had been fixed at a second Ministerial Council to 
be held on July 19, he would immediately show him a copy 
in great confidence, even before it had been submitted to 
Francis Joseph for approval Berchtold, however, did not 
keep this promise, as will appear later 

Meanwhile Berchtold and one of the Foreign Office sec- 
retaries, Baron Musuhn, set to work at once on the 
ultimatum 


AUSTRIAN" EFFORTS TO DECEIVE EUROPE 

During these days while the ultimatum was being 
drafted and Berchtold was waitmg for the Pomcare 
visit to Russia to run its course, he made every ef- 
fort to preserve the greatest secrecy as to its contents 
He alleged that he was waitmg for the final results of 
the Sarajevo mvestigation before makmg demands on 
Serbia 

In order to allay all suspicions everywhere as to his real 
purpose, Berchtold arranged that the Austrian Chief of 
Staff and Mmister of War should leave Vienna as if on 


82 Berchtold to Francis Joseph, July 14, ARB, I, 19 Gooss, p 85f 
83 Tschirschky to Bethmann, July 14, KD. SO 
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vacation, and all Austro-Hungarian officials adopted a 
more pacific and conciliatory tone in their utterances 
Tisza, on returnmg to Budapest and being interpellated 
in the Hungarian Diet next day, gave the non-committal 
declaration 

“Our relations with Serbia, to be sure, need to be cleared 
up, but in what manner . . I cannot in the nature of the 
case state, as the question is still under discussion I can 
only emphasize again that the Government is fully con- 
scious of all the weighty interests in favor of the mainten- 
ance of peace The Government is not of the opinion that 
the clearing up will necessarily involve warlike complica- 
tions In this connection, therefore, I shall not indulge m 
any prophecies, but merely observe that war is a sad ultima 
ratio, which one should not adopt until every possibility of 
a settlement has been exhausted But every state, every 
nation, must be in a position to carry on war as an ultima 
ratio, if it is to continue as a state and as a nation ” 

This Delphic utterance produced on the whole a reas- 
surmg impression. In Vienna “some people saw in it signs 
of an mtention quietly to await the development of events 
and of calmness in the attitude of the Austro-Hungarian 
Government, while others saw in it hidden intentions for an 
action as yet undecided ” At Pans even the Temps had 
a good word to say for his moderation and for the Austrian 
Government, though the other French newspapers sought 
to contrast the tone of the Hungarian Premier’s speech with 
the hitherto intransigent attitude of the Hungarian press 

84 Conrad, IV, 77f , S7, 94f , K D , 29, and abo-ve note 31, Conrad left 
Vienna on July 14, returned for a few hours to take part m the Min- 
isterial Council of July 19, left again immediately after it, and did not 
return imtil July 22, the day before the Austrian Note was delivered to 
Serbia 

ssFraknoi, p 3S 

8GJ M Jo\anovitch, Serbian Minister at Vienna, to Pashitch, July 
15, SJBB, 23, c/ howe\e-, Dumaine, French Ambassador at Vienna, to 
Viviam, July 15, FYB, 12, and the reports of Bunsen in Vienna and 
Mas Muller in Budapest to Grey, BD, 70, 81-83, 85 
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and the fiery speech of the opposition leader, Smrecsanyi 
Fortunately for Berchtold, the Hungarian Diet v,as the 
only legislative body before which explanations had to be 
given Neither the Delegations nor the Austrian Reichsrat 
"were m session at the moment 

In order further to avoid possible embarrassmg ques- 
tions, Berchtold also gave up his usual weekly recep- 
tions, and ceased to discuss the Sarajevo outrage with the 
representatives of foreign countries, or, if discussions did 
arise at the Ballplatz, they were such as to dispel all appre- 
hensions and suspicions that Austria was preparing a serious 
step against Serbia The Foreign Office officials acknowl- 
edged that some step would be undertaken at Belgrade as 
soon as the results of the mvestigation m Bosnia should 
have established the connection between Belgrade and the 
Sarajevo outrage But, at the same time, it was said that 
this step would not be such as to give rise to any uneasiness. 
Dumame, the French Ambassador in Vienna, reported that 
the expected ''requirements of the Austro-Hungarian Gov- 
ernment with regard to the punishment of the outrage, and 
to guarantees of control and pohce supervision, seem to be 
acceptable to the dignity of the Serbians, M Jovanovitch 
beheves they will be accepted Pashitch wishes for a peace- 
ful solution, but says he is ready for a full resistance ” 
Shebeko, Russian Ambassador at Vienna, spoke several 
times on the situation with Forgach, in the absence of 
Berchtold, but was unable to discover the true nature of 
Austria’s mtentions He was told by Szapary, the Austro- 
Hungarian Ambassador at St Petersburg, who, for family 
reasons happened at the time to be m Vienna, that the step 
to be taken at Belgrade would be of a conciliatory character 
and not such as to cause Russia any dissatisfaction In con- 

STFraknoi, p 39, Kanner, p 246 f 

88 Dumame to Viviam, July 22, FY3, 18 A couple of days earlier, 
however, Dumame had beeu less optimistic (see FYJB, 13 and 14, quoted 
below at note 96) 
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sequence of these leassuring explanations Shebeko left for 
a tup to Rus'^ia, and as not at Vienna during the first days 
of the crisis which soon follow ed 

At Belgiade Baion Giesl assured a Hungarian journalist 
on July 11 tliat at the conclusion of the Sarajevo inquir" "w’-e 
shall take eventual steps in the most conciliatory fashion 
and within the bounds of international diplomatic proprie- 
ties ” And a w eek latei he told his English colleague that 
‘‘personally he was not m favor of piessing Serbia too hard> 
since he was convinced that the Serbian Government was 
read}' to take whatever measures can reasonably be de- 
manded of them, and that he did not view the situation m 
a pessimistic light ” Yet Gicsl %vas the Serbophobe gen- 
eral whose appointment to Belgrade a few months befoie 
had been likened to the tin owing of a lighted match into a 
powder magazine And Giesl himself, at the end of a long 
seciet jeremiad against Serbia, repoited his conviction to 
Berchtold on Juty 21, that the best thing w as “to crush the 
enemy which has been thieatening us, and so give Austria 
quiet after 3 ears of crisis Half-measures, a presentation 
of demands, long negotiations, and finally a rotten com- 
promise would be the w^orst blow wdiich could happen to 
Austria-Hungary’s prestige in Serbia and position in 
Euiope ’’ Such was tlie Machiavellian deceit with which 
Berchtold and his oSicials sought to lull Euiope into a 
false security before tlie explosion of his diplomatic bomb 
Berchtold, how’ever, w^as not so successful in these efforts 

soDumaine to Bienvenu-Martin, Jiilv 22, 2G, FYB, IS, 55, Jovano- 
vitch to Pashitch, Aug IG, SJ3 B , 52, Szapan also told Sazonov on July 
18 that "they are convinced in Vienna that Serbia vill meet our pos- 
sible demands,” Sziparj^ to Berchtold, July IS, ARB, I, 25 
ooKanner, p 21S 

01 Crackanthorpe to Grey, July 18, BD, 57 

02 Giesl, formerly Austrian Minister to Montenegro, had been an 
ardent champion of Austrian interests against Serbia durmg the Balkan 
Wars 

03 Giesl to Berchtold, July 21 , ARB, I, 37 
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to deceive Europe concerning his real intentions as has 
usually been assumed on the basis of the “colored books” 
published m 1914 At the opening of the Wai, Serbia and 
the Entente countries tried as much as possible to make it 
appear that they v ere taken totally by surprise by Austria’s 
note to Seibia "■* But as ve know now from more recently 
published documents, the Great Powers suspected and 
knew more of Beichtold’s intentions than has usually been 
supposed 

On July 16 the Enghsh Amba'^sador m Vienna tele- 
graphed to Sir Edward Grey 

A kind of indictment is being prepared against tlie 
Serbian Government for alleged complicitj' in the conspiracy 
which led to assassination of the Aichduke Accusation will 
be founded on the proceedings m the Sarajevo Court My 
informant states that the Serbian Government will be re- 
quired to adopt certain definite measures in restiaint of 
nationalist and anarchist propaganda, and that Austro- 
Hungarian Government are in no mood to pailey with 
Serbia, but will insist on immediate unconditional compli- 
ance, failing which foice will be used Germany is said to 
be in complete agreement wuth this procedure, and it is 
thought that the rest of Europe will sympathise with 
Austria-Hungary in demanding that Serbia shall adopt in 
future more submissive attitude 

I asked if Russia would be expected to stand by quietly 
in the event of force being used against Serbia 

My informant said that he piesumed that Russia w'ould 
not wish to protect racial assassins, but in any case Austria- 
Hungary would go ahead regardless of results She would 
lose her position as a Great Power if she stood any further 
nonsense from Serbia 

04 Cf Seton-Watson, Sarajevo, ch vju, “The Duping of Europe ” 

05 Bunsen to Grey, July 16, BD, 50 (suppressed from BBB) Sir 
Eyre Crowe noted on this "Count Trauttmansdorff spoke to me (quite 
nformally) at great length to-day, giving e\pression to very much the 
jame views” In a letter to Sir Arthur Nicolson at the British Foreign 
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Similarly, on July 21, President Poincare at St. Peters- 
burg, as we shall see, believing that ‘'Austria is preparing 
to strilce a blow," undertook to give the Austrian Ambas- 
sador a rude and seveie warning, saying significantly, “The 
Russian people are veiy warm friends of the Serbians, ard 
Prance is Russia’s ally ’’ He was trying to bluff Austria 
out of doing precisely what Berchtold was intending to do, 
and at the same time encouragmg Sazono-''- to stand firm m 
support of Serbia^® 

Italy also appears to have gotten some inkhng of what 
was preparing at Vienna — possibly from Count Lutzow 
or from Bunsen On July 16 the Itahan Ambassador m 
St Petersburg, “havmg the impression that Austria was 
capable of takmg an irrevocable step with regard to Serbia,” 

Office next day Bunsen explained that he had this information from 
‘‘Count Lutzow, ex-Ambassador at Rome He has a place near us m the 
countr}' and \ie motored o\er to luncheon He had seen both Berchtold 
and Forgach at the Ballphtz the day before, and had long conversa- 
tions He put on a serious face and said he vondered if I realized how 
graie the situation ivas This Government was not going to stand Ser- 
bian insolence any longer No great Power could submit to such audacity 
as Serbia had displaced, and keep her position m the world If 
Serbia did not at once cav e in, force would be used to compel her Count 
Lutzow added that Count' Berchtold was sure of German support and 
did not believ e any countiy could hesitate to approv e — ^not ev en Rus- 
sia I expressed my doubts whether, if it really came to fighting, which 
I could not believe, Russia would allow Austria and Serbia to have it 
out in a cockpit Count Lutzow said Austna was determined to have 
her wav this time and would refuse to be headed off by anybody” (B D , 
56) 

96 Paleologue, La Russia dcs Tsars, I, 7 The French Ambassador m 
Vienna had already forwarded as “accurate information” a memorandum 
stating “The French Government would be mistaken to have con- 
fidence in disseminators of optimism, much will be demanded of Serbia, 
she will be required to dissolve several propagandist societies, repress 
nationalism, to guard the frontier in cooperation with Austnan officials, 
and to keep a strict control ovmr anti-Austrian tendencies in the schools, 
and it IS a very difficult matter for a Government to consent to become 
in this way a policeman for a foreign Government The tenor of 
the Note and its imperious tone almost certainly ensure that Belgrade 
will refuse Then military operations will begin” (Dumaine to Viviani, 
July 19 and 20, FYJ3, 13, 14) 

97 ARB , I, 45, 60, KD , 134, and Pomcare, IV, 253 f 

98 See below, ch vi 
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advised Russia to warn Vienna that “Russia would not 
endure any infringement by Austria of the integrity and 
mdependence of Serbia ” On the evenmg of July 23 a 
Counsellor of the Itahan Embassy definitely informed 
"Rrince Trubetzkoi that “Austria-Hungary would today 
present to Serbia a quite unacceptable ultimatum ” 

THE EIHAIi DRAFTIN-G OF THE ULTIMATUM 
The precise terms of the ultimatum, or “Note with a 
time-limit” (befnstete Demarche) as it was euphemistically 
called/®^ were laid before a second secret Mmisterial Coun- 
cil on Sunday, July 19 To make secrecy doubly sure, the 
meeting was held at 10 AM at Berchtold’s private resi- 
dence, instead of at the Foreign Ofl&ce, and those who at- 
tended it came m ordinary autos mstead of in their own 
ofiScial “unnumbered” cars Tisza’s renewed trip to Vienna 
was “explained” as bemg due to his need of gettmg further 
information — an explanation which was plausible enough 
since the Hungarian Diet was still in session and thirsting 
for news Conrad made a brief flying trip back to the capi- 
tal which was given out as bemg caused by the illness of his 
son 

Before the Joint Ministerial Council was called to order 
for business by the presiding ofiBcer [Berchtold], an informal 
discussion took place as to wording of the Note to be sent 
to Serbia, and its definitive text was fixed The presiding 
officer then opened the Council, and requested approval for 
the presentation of the Note to the Serbian Government 
about 5 P M on Thursday, July 23, so that after the ex- 
piration of the 48-hour time-limit at 6 P M on Saturday, 
July 25, the mobilization orders could be sent out in the 
night between Saturday and Sunday According to the 
99 Schilling’s Diary, p 25 

100 Schilling’s Diary, p 28 As early as July 18 Berchtold suspected 
that Italy had learned something of his intentions, ARB, I, 24, Goo^ 
pp 79, 117 ff 

101 Cj Berchtold to Giesl, July 23, ARB , I, 65, 66, and BD , 106 
loaKanner, p 250, Conrad, IV, 7^ 87, 94 f 
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opinion of Count Beiclitold, it was not probable that our 
step would become known in St Petersburg before the de- 
parture of the Pi O':! dent of the French Republic, but even li 
this should happen, he would see no great disadvantage 
in it, as ve had observed sufiicicnt regard for courtesy in 
vaiting foi the end of his visit On the other hand, for 
diplomatic leasons, he would be decidedly opposed to any 
fuithei postponement, since thej’- were alieady beginning 
to get nenous in Beilin and news of our intentions had 
already’ leaked out at Rome, so that he could not be re- 
sponsible for undesirable incidents if they should postpone 
the matter longci 

After Conrad, the Chief of Staff, had made a statement 
about mihtary operations, and had reassured Tisza as to 
the safet}" of Tiansylvania from possible Rumanian up- 
risings or invasion, Tisza renewed the request which he had 
made on July 14, that the Council unanunously declare that 
‘Ao Ilians of conquest by Austiia were connected with the 
action against Serbia, and that, with the exception of recti- 
fications of frontier necessary for strategic reasons, Austiia 
did not wish to annex a single bit of Serbian terntoiy’' 
Beiclitold remarked that he w^ould accept this “only with a 
certain reserve” . 

Austria, in case of victory over Serbia, ought not to 
annex any of her teriitory, but should seek to reduce her 
size so that she vould no longer be dangerous, by ceding 
as large parts of Serbian territory as possible to Bulgaria, 
Greece, Albania, and possibly to Rumania also The situa- 
tion in the Balkans might change, it was not at all impos- 
sible that Russia might succeed in overturning the existing 
cabinet at Sofia, and in bringing into pover again there a 
government hostile to Austria, Albania also was no de- 

103 Minutes of the Mimstenal Council, July 19, ARJB, I, 26, Gooss, 
p 101 ff The date of presentation at Belgrade was later changed from 
5PM to 6 P M , in order to make more certain that Pomcare should 
have left Russia before the news reached St Petersburg, Berchtold to 
Giesl, July 23, ARB, I, 62, see also note 76 above 
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pendable factor, as the person responsible for foreign 
affairs, he must reckon with the possibility that at the end 
of the war, on account of conditions then existing, it -^vould 
no longer be possible not to annex anything, if we wanted 
to establish better conditions along our frontier than exist 
at present 

Count Sturgkh, the Austrian Premier, pointed out that 
a pubhc disclaimer of any intention to annex Serbian terri- 
tory would not prevent “necessary strategic rectifications 
of the frontier” or “the bringing of Serbia mto a position of 
dependence on Austria by overthrowing the dynasty, by a 
mihtary convention, or by other appropriate measures ” 
The Minister of War was wiUmg to vote for such a dis- 
claimer only on condition that it did not exclude a perma- 
nent occupation of a bridge-head over the Save into Serbia, 
as well as “rectifications of the frontier ” 

Tisza, however, made his consent and that of the Hun 
garian Government which he represented, inflexibly de- 
' jiendent upon a unanimous acceptance of his lequest 
Whereupon it was unanimously voted 

Immediately at the beginning of war a declaration shall 
be made to the Foreign Powers that the Monarchy is not 
waging a war of conquest, and does not intend to incor- 
porate the Kingdom [of Serbia] This vote naturally does 
not preclude rectifications of the frontier strategically 
necessary, nor the diminution of Serbia for the benefit of 
other states, nor the temporary occupation of parts of Serbia 
which may eventually be necessary 

This solemn obligation to declare to the Powers at the 
beginning of war Austria’s “territorial disinterestedness” 
was another of the promises, as we shall see, which Berch- 
told did not honestly live up to Even when the declara- 
tion was finally made, its insincerity is indicated, by these 
mental reservations of several of the Mmisters, and by 

104 are, I, 26, Gooss, p 101 ff 
105 ARB, I, 26, Gooss, p 101 ff 
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Conrad’s remark to the Minister of War as they were leav- 
ing the Council “Well, we shall see, before the Balkan 
War the Powers talked about the status quo — ^but after the 
war no one bothered himself about it ” 

The next day, July 20, the Note was dispatched by 
courier to Giesl at Belgrade, with mstructions to presem; 
it to the Serbian Government on Thursday the 23rd It 
was also sent on July 20 under the seal of strictest secrecy 
to the Austro-Hungarian Ambassadors at Berhn,^°® Rome, 
Pans, London, St Petersburg, Constantinople, and the 
hlimsters at the lesser courts Each was given appropriate 
instructions that on Friday morning, July 24, he was to 
inform the Government to which he was accredited of the 
“Note” presented to Serbia the night before, make a state- 
ment of the justice of Austria’s cause, and in some cases say 
that a dossier givmg fuller details of the Austrian case 
agamst Serbia was at the disposal of the Powers for 
examination 

106 Conrad, IF, 92 

107 Bercbtold to Giesl, July 20, AEB, I, 27, 28 It was post-dated 
'‘July 22”, Gooss, p 101, note 1 Berchtold perhaps thought it would 
look better if it did not appear that it had been dispatched before it had 
been shown to Francis Joseph and received his approval, or if tne 
Emperor demurred, there was the Jait accompli that it had already 
been sent out It is dated “July 22” in the original Austrian Red Book 
of 1915, and “July 24” in the copies presented to the Powers on the 
morning of July 24, BJBB, 4, FYB, 24 

los Szog 3 'en 3 ' at Berlin had received it by Julji- 21, for on that day 
at 7 30 P hi he urgently requested to be allowed to show it to the 
German Government aliead of the time stated in his instructions, ARB, 

I 39, 41, Gooss, p 110 f The Austrian representatives in Rome, Pans 
and Cettinje had received their copies of the ultimatum by July 22, ibid, 
50, 51, 55 Szapary m St Petersburg cannot have received the note on 
July 20, as incorrectly stated bj"- Mr Seton-Watson {Sarajevo, p 207, 
and pp 221, 227 for similar misstatements as to its reception in Pans 
and London) There was deceit enough in Austria’s actions without ' 
accepting Mr Seton-Watson’s further allegation that Szapary had “this 
secret explosive in his breast” when he made “the grossly dishonest state- 
ment” to Poincare at the reception to the diplomatic corps in St Peters- 
burg 

109 Berchtold’s instructions, 3401-3406, 3426-3436, July 20, ARB, I, 
29-31 As to the dossier see above, ch ii, note 2 
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Berchtold had despatched the ultimatum without the 
knowledge or approval of Francis Joseph The aged Em- 
peror, who was away at Ischl and had been told that the 
“Note” was to be settled at the Ministeiial Council of July 

19, had heard nothing further of it, and therefore tele- 
graphed on the 20th to know about it”° Berchtold has- 
tened to reply that it had not been possible to complete it 
on July 19[t]> but that it was now finished and would be 
sent to Ischl by a courier, and that he himself would arrive 
next mornmg, July 21, for an audience There is no recoid 
of the explanations which he may have given to Francis 
Joseph m this audience on Tuesday morning, except that 
at its close he telegraphed to his subordinate, Baron Mac- 
chio, in Vienna “His Majesty has approved without change 
the text of tlie Note to Serbia and that to the Powers I beg 
you to mform the German Ambassador, Tschirschky, that 
he cannot be given the Note until early tomorrow morning 
since some corrections are still to be made in it ” Why 
this falsehood^ Why did Berchtold here bieak the promise 
which he had made a few days before to Tschirschky that 
“as soon as the text [of the Note] had been fixed on Sunday 
[July 19, at the Ministerial Council], he would iimnediately 
communicate it to the Imperial [German] Government in 
great confidence, even before it had been submitted to 
Francis Joseph for approval”? If the “definitive text 
was fixed” on July 19, secretly forwarded to all the 
Austrian Ambassadois on July 20,^^^ and “approved with- 
out change” by the Emperor on July 21, why did Berchtold 
still want to withhold it from Tschiischky and allege that 
“some corrections are still to be made in it”? Probably 

110 Telegram from Ischl from Baron Schjessl, head of the Emperor’s 
cabinet chancery, to Berchtold, July 20, 11 A M , Berchtold’s reply July 

20, 1 30 P M , Gooss, p 101 

111 Berchtold to Macchio, July 21, 12 30 P M , ARB ,1, 46 

112 Tschirschky to Bethmann, July 14, KD, 50, cj KD, 88 

113 Minutes of the Ministerial Council, July 19, ARB, I, 26 

114 ARB, L 29-31 
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because Beichtold feaied that even the Berhn Foreign Office 
would disapprove the extreme and intransigent tone of the 
Note, and might, at the last moment, stretch out a restrain- 
ing hand Berlin, as he had already alleged to the Council 
on July 19, was becoming “nervous,” and he could “not be 
responsible for undesirable incidents if they should post- 
pone the matter longer ” Therefore Berlin must not know 
the text of the Note until it was too late to do anything 
Berhn must accept the jait accompli that a very severe ulti- 
matum had been dispatched, and that it was practically too 
late to recall or modify it 

Austria’s disreg^mid of geraiatst adwcb 

In this connection, and in view of Germany’s repeated 
statements later that she did not have foreknowledge of 
the Austrian ultimatum, it is important to observe the 
change m Berchtold’s treatment of Germany before and 
after July 14, the day on which he finally secured Tisza’s 
consent to a severe ultimatum Before this date Berchtold 
had kept Germany quite fully mfoimed of the plans which 
were developing to delivei a stiff ultimatum to Seibia, and 
some of the probable terms to be included in it had been 
indicated to Berhn He had mtunated that they v ould be 
so exacting that Serbia could hardly accept them, and that 

115(7/ IMere} to Berchtold, July 27 (Gooss, p 114) "I have 
the feeling that the German Cabinet , is aiming and hoping in various 
wavs, for e\ample at Rome and Bucharest, to vork against our military 
conflict with Serbia In this waj sufhcient diplomatic and political bar^ 
Tiers will be erected on all sides, bj friend and foe, to prevent our 
fighting ID the period between the deh\ery of the Note and the outbreak 
of hostilities on all sides Should Germanj' succeed m this, Serbia would 
finalb be compelled to yield in the main, but as a matter of form would 
be spared to a certain e\tcnt m its dignita as a state This in the end 
vould be the outcome which Your E\cellenc 3 ' has regaided as such a 
horrible contingenc 5 '’, and which m fact would be a situation far worse 
for us than that which preceded it But Germany would again reap m 
Vienna a cheap and undeserved jubilation for having again stood by 
us 'in shining armor ’ ” 
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an acceptance vvould be “very disagreeable” to him He 
had asked advice, and appealed ready to receive it and act 
upon it Germany, havmg given a carte blanche on July 5, 
acquiesced in these plans Knowing Berchtold’s hesitations 
and mdecisions in the past, and desiring that Austria should 
act quickly befoie the horror and sympathy aroused in 
Europe by the Saraievo ciime had died away, Geimany had 
not only acquiesced, but encouraged Berchtold to speedy 
action Hot knon ing the precise text of the intended note, 
and being still optimistic that any possible Austro-Serbian 
conflict could be “localized,” Germany began to take steps 
and to offer advice which ivould help assure such locahza- 
tion But now Berchtold, after July 14, having been prom- 
ised German support and having converted Tisza, no longer 
showed the same consideration for Germany, and gave little 
heed to her advice and requests 

Jagow, for instance, advised Vienna to “assemble suffi- 
cient evidence to prove that there exists a Greater Serbia 
agitation in Serbia wffiich endangers the Dual Monarchy, 
in order that the public opinion of Europe may be con- 
vinced as far as possible of the justice of Austria’s cause. 
This material would best be published, not separately but 
as a whole, shortly before submitting to Serbia the demands, 
or the ultimatum, as the case may be ” But Berchtold 
did not heed this excellent advice The dossier, which set 
forth in detail Austria’s grievances agamst Serbia and the 
results of the Sarajevo investigation, was not laid before the 
Powers until several days after the presentation of the ulti- 
matum It came so late, after a serious diplomatic crisis 
had begun to develop, that the Powers paid little or no 

116 See Tsohirscliky’s nine despatches, July 7 to 14, KD, 18, 19, 27, 
29, 35, 40, 41a, 49, 50, three of these have been quoted in pari above 
et notes 69-71, see also Schoen, the Bavarian Charge d’Affaires in Berlin, 
to Herthng m Munich, July 18 (Dirr, p 4ft, KD, IV, Anhang, 

No 2) for the fullest statement of the extent of Germany’s Lno^edge 
up to that date of Austria’s mtentions 

117 Jagow to Tschirschky, July 11, ED, 31 
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attention to it.”® and Austria lost completely the advantage 
vliich she might have had of influencing pubhc opinion in 
her favor and against Serbia 

Germany also urged Berchtold to come to a timely un- 
deistandmg vith Italy The Itahan Government, owing 
to the threatening outpourings of the Austrian Pi ess against 
Serbia and to the suspiciously silent attitude of the Vienna 
authorities, v as becoming very uneasy Baron Plotow, the 
German Ambassador at Rome, reported on July 14 that 
San Giuliano was very pessimistic as to plans which Berch- 
told might be hatching The Italian Minister had said that 
he could not admit in international law that a Government 
could be made responsible for a criminal act of an mdi- 
vidual, nor for political propaganda, if the propaganda did 
not amount to an overt act He feared therefore that the 
Itahan Government could not support the demands wdiich 
he suspected Austiia might make upon Seibia, especially 
as they vould be contrary to the deep-seated feelings of 
the Itahan people, contrary to liberal principles, and con- 
trar}-- to the piinciple of nationality, vhich Italy, vith her 
ti aditions. could never oppose Flotow concluded that San 
Giiiliano “appaiently v anted to warn us that Italy would 
not remain on Austria s side m case of further complica- 
tions ’ During the follov mg days he sent a series of 
inci easmglj' emphatic and alarming telegiams that Italy 
would not support xlustria against Serbia, because of the 
prevaihng popular hatred of Austria and sjunpathj^ for the 
Seibian nationalistic ‘Tiedmont” movement, so similar to 
Italy’s own struggle foi national unity in the face of Haps- 
buig oppression half a century before He also said that it 
was virtuall}'- unpossible to influence the Italian Pi ess 

Jagow, lealizing the nnportance of keeping Italy fiom 

118 See above, ch ii, note 2 

lioFlotov to Bethmann, July 14, KD, 42 

120 Flotow to Bethmann, July 15, IG, 17, 19, KD, 51, 54, 50 6{\ 
64, 73, 75 78 
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siding with Serbia, and the difficulty of bribing or bargain- 
ing with the Italians, sent Flotow’s telegram on to Tschir- 
schky at Vienna, and told him to discuss the Italian situa- 
tion confidentially with Berchtold He declaied that any 
territorial extension of Austria, or e\ en an extension of her 
mfluence in the Balkans, would absolutely hoirify Italy, 
every time there was a question of Austria threatening 
Serbia, Italy became extraordinarily neivous, and Italian 
support to Serbia would materially increase Russia’s lust for 
action It was therefore of the greatest importance, he 
believed, that Austria should come to an understanding 
with the Cabinet at Rome, and hold out as a bait the pros- 
pect of some compensations, such as Valona, which formed 
part of Albania and would cost Austria nothing but might 
not satisfy Italy, or even such a fat morsel as the Trentmo, 
which would certainly stop the mouths of Austrophobe 
pubhc opinion m Italy 

In accordance with these instructions, and in the absence 
of Tschirschky, Stolberg, a Counsellor of the German Em- 
bessy at Vienna, “asked Berchtold whether he intended to 
get into touch with Italy prior to a possible action against 
Serbia Berchtold replied that up to now he had not 
breathed a word of it, and mdeed intended to face the Ital- 
ian Government with a jait accompli, because he was not 
quite sure whether it could keep a secret, and with its Serbo- 
phil attitude might easily let some hint leak out at Bel- 
grade ” Stolberg did not press the point with Berchtold, 
preferring to leave the delicate question of compensations 
for Tschirschky to deal with Stolberg, however, had a long 
talk with Berchtold’s confidential agent, Hoyos, and urged 
conciliation toward Italy, but got little satisfaction Hoyos 
suggested compensatmg Italy with another territory — ^which 
did not belong to Austria — ^namely, the Dodecanese 

121 Jagow to Tschirschky, July, 15, K D , 46 

122 stolberg to Jagow, July 18, KD, 87 
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Two da5’'s later, on July 20 , Tschirschky had a long inter- 
view vith Berclitold and set forth emphatically Jagow’s 
arguments in regard to the importance of winning and coin- 
pensatmg Italy before li was too late But he too had little 
success Berclitold bhndly insisted that Italy had no claim 
to compensation, that he did not need Italian cooperation 
01 suppoit, but only Italy’s abstention fiom interfeience, 
thar the best wa}’- to keep Italy out was to keep intended 
action secret fiom hei until after the fait accompli, and 
that he had stiictly foi bidden Meiey, the Austiian Ambas- 
sador in Borne, to speak of the Serbian question, because he 
was suie that the slightest hint would be at once communi- 
cated bv Ital} to St Peteisbuig, and be seized upon at 
Rome as an e\cuse foi some countei -action or for claims 
to compensations Beichtold gave such a dovn-iight re- 
fusal to ha\e Italy get even Valona that Tschirschky 
apparently refiamed fiom the moie delicate proposal that 
Austria gn e up the Tientino 

Instead of acting on Germany’s wise and prudent sug- 
gestion of bargaining leasonably with Italy, Beichtold sent 
hleiey a long aigument, m which he tried to contiadict 
the interpretation held by Germanjq as veil as by Italy, 
in regal d to Art "^TI of the Tuple Alliance, i elating to 
compensations for Itaty m case of a change m the Balkans 
111 Austria's favoi And on the same daj’-, after sending 
Merey the text of the ultimatum, he instructed hmi to 
say to San Giuliano, if questioned, that ‘lie had no precise 
iLformation as yet m regard to the conclusion of the investi- 
gation at Sarajevo and the step which Austria would take 
at Belgrade as a result of it ” Merej’- v as also to avoid 
if possible, any discussion of Art VII because “neither side 
would be able to bring the other to its own interpretation, 

123 Tschirschky to Bethraann, July 20, RD, 94, and report of the 
interview m the Austrian FO Journal, No 3425, ARB, I, 35 

124 Berclitold to Merey, July 29, ARJ3„ i, 32, 33 

125 ARB. I 34 
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and there was danger that the discussion of it might give 
rise to heated feelings and m the end endanger the whole 
Triple AUiance Treaty ” 

Berchtold had promised Tschirschky that, as an act of 
courtesy to Italy as an ally, he would inform the Cabinet 
at Rome of the ultimatum before it was delivered to Serbia, 
so that San Giuhano and his colleagues should not have 
to learn of it from the newspapers, and that at the same 
tune he would declare that Austria in her action against 
Serbia did not aim at any extension of territory for her- 
self But he kept neither of these promises fully As to 
giving Italy preliminary notification, he sent a series of 
contradictory orders to Merey, who was sorely perplexed 
what to do In the end he had to take to his bed and send 
his secretary by automobile to San Giuhano in the country 
on the afternoon of July 23 at about the time the ultimatum 
was being handed in at Belgrade, and even then no copy 
of it was given to the Itahan Minister, merely the meager 
information that the Note, with a 48-hour time-limit, con- 
tamed a number of demands based on the Sarajevo inquiry 
and aimed to protect Austria against Greater Serbia prop- 
aganda 

Berchtold hkewise did not make any clear and tunely 
declaration to Italy or to any of the Powers that Austria 
would not seek any extension of territory for herself at 
Serbia’s expense, a declaration such as was desired by Tisza 
and by Germany Thus, after having converted Tisza 
on July 14, Berchtold paid no more attention to Germany’s 
advice in regard to Italy than in regard to publishmg the 

126 Berchtold to Merey, July 21 , A R B , I, 42 

127 Tschu-sohky to Bethmann, July 20, KD, 94 

128 ARB, I, 22, 30, 34, 50, 56, II, 8, Gooss, pp 114-127 

129 Merey did tell San Giuhano on July 21 that Austna did not 
intend to incorporate any territory, but refused to allow San Giuhano to 
publish this in the plipers “because it was not to be understood as a 
promise,” ARB, I, 43 For the hesitating and unconvincing statements 
to Russia and the other Poweis on the same subject, see below 
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Sarajevo evidence simultaneously -with the demands on 
Serbia 


WHAT FOREKNOWLEDGE DID GERMANY HAVE 
OF THE ULTIMATUM ‘i’ 

Similarly Berchtold paid httle heed to Germany’s re- 
quests after July 14 to be informed as to Austria’s final 
intentions and the precise terms of her contemplated 
demands on Serbia This fact, together with Tagow’s re- 
peated assertions a few days later that ‘‘he had no previous 
knowledge of the contents of the Austro-Hungarian 
Note,” and the new facts revealed in subsequently pub- 
lished German documents, have given rise to much con- 
troversy as to the extent of Germany’s foreknowledge of 
the Austrian ultimatum 

During the first week after the Potsdam Conversations, 
as has already been pointed out, Berchtold had kept the 
German Ambassador m Vienna quite fully informed of the 
progress of his plans, and of several of the probable demands 
which he intended to include in the ultimatum This 
information was passed on to the Bavarian Charge d’ Affaires 
in Berlin, who summed it up in a long despatch on July 18 

As Zimmermann told me, the Note, so far as yet deter- 
mined, vill contain the following demands 

1 The issuing of a proclamation by the King of Serbia 
which shall state that the Seibian Government com- 

130 Jlumbold to Grey, July 25, BD, 122, c/ also his statement to 
the French Ambassador on Jub-^ 24 that "the Berlin Cabinet had been 
entirely ignorant of Austria’s requirements before tlie}'- were communicated 
to Belgrade" (F Y B , 30) , and on the same day Sazonov ivas infoimed by 
the German Ambassador in St Petersburg that “the German Government 
had no knowledge of the Austrian note before it was presented” (ROB, 
18) 

131 For a discussion of opposing views on this question, see the articles 
af G von Jagow and B E Schmitt in Current Hxetorry, Dec, 1927, pp 
393-398 

132 See above, at notes 69-71 and 116 
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pletely dissociates itself from the Greater Serbia move- 
ment, and disapproves of it 

2 The opening of an investigation against persons guilty 
of complicity in the Sarajevo assassination, and the par- 
ticipation of an Austrian official in this investigation 

3 Proceedings against all persons who have participated 
in the Greater Serbia movement 

For the acceptance of these demands a 48-hour time- 
limit will be granted It is endent that Serbia cannot 
accept such demands, which are incompatible with her 
dignity as an independent state Thus the result would 
be war 

Here [in Berlin] they are thoroughly willing that Austria 
use this favorable moment, even at the risk of further com- 
plications But w'hether they will actually rise to the 
occasion in Vienna, still seems doubtful to Jagow as well as 
Zimmermann The latter expressed the opinion that 
Austria-Hungary, thanks to her indecision and breaking-up, 
has now become really the Sick Man of Europe, like Turkey 
formerly, for whose partition Russians, Italians, Rumanians, 
Serbians and Montenegrins are now wmitmg A vigorous 
and successful move against Serbia would have the result 
that Austrians and Hungarians could feel themselves once 
more to be a national power, wrould again revive the decayed 
economic life, and would suppress the foreign aspirations 
for years to come 

What attitude the other Powers will take toward an 
armed conflict between Austria and Serbia will chiefly de- 
pend, according to the view here, on whether Austria is 
content to chastise Serbia, or will also demand territorial 
compensations for herself In the first case, it would be 
possible to localize the war, in the other case, on the other 
hand, more serious complications would probably not be 
lacking 

The German Government will immediately after the 
presentation of the Austrian Note at Belgrade, initiate 
diplomatic action with the Powers, in the interest of the 
localization of the war. It will claim to have been just 
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as much surprised as the other Powers by Austria’s action, 
pointing out that the Kaisei is on his northern ciuise and 
that the Chief of the General Staff as well as the Prussian 
Minister of Wai are absent on vacation . . It will em- 
phasize that it is a matter of common interest for all 
monarchical Governments that “the Belgrade nest of an- 
archists” be rooted out once and for all, and it will try to 
get all the Powers to accept the view that the settlement 
between Austria and Serbia is a matter concerning these 
two states alone The mobilization of the German Army is 
to be refrained from, and they are also going to work 
thiough the military authorities to prevent Austria from 
mobilizing her entire Army, and especially not the troops 
in Galicia, in order to avoid bringing about automatically 
a counter-mobilization on Russia’s part, which in turn 
would cause us, and then France, to take similar measures, 
and thereby conjure up a European War 

The first part of this famous report mdicates that Ger- 
many had received only a brief outhne of a part of the 
actual later ultimatum, namely, the issuing of a proclama- 
tion by the Serbian Government dissociating itself from 
the Greater Serbia agitation, the 48-hour time-limit, and 
two demands which roughly correspond to four of the total 
ten points elaborated m the ultimatum (viz points 2, 4, 
5 and 6, concernmg Austrian cooperation m an investigation 
of persons guilty of comphcity, and concernmg proceedings 
against persons who have participated m propaganda) 
Beside the ten points, the eventual ultunatum contained a 
long mtroductory statement of Serbia’s breach of the 
promises of friendly behavior made in 1909 Incidentally it 
may also be noted that Schoen reported that it “still seemed 
doubtful” to Zimmermann and Jagow whether “the always 

133 Schoen to Hertling, m Munich, July 18, KD, IV, Anhang iv. 
No 2, Dirr, p 4ff, gives in parallel columns Schoen’s report in its 
authentic form and in its abbreviated or “forged” version as published 
by Kurt Eisner in 1918 
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timid and undecided authorities at Vienna” i\ould actu- 
ally “rise to the occasion/’ and take the action which had 
been intimated 

On the other hand, while it is true that the German 
Government did not knov half the demands nor the actual 
wording of the ultimatum (which m fact had not yet been 
definitely drawn up even in Vienna), it knew the substance 
of some of the jiiobable demands which weie most im- 
portant, and it knew that the ultimatum was to be so 
framed that Serbia would not be likely to yield to it Jagow 
was therefore vutually lying vhen he repeatedly asserted 
a few days later that “he had no pievious knowledge of 
tlie Austio-Hungaiian Note” This is a matter to which 
w^e shall return m a moment Though it is no justification 
of his he, it may be pointed out that Sir Edward Gre}’-, who 
iS often extolled as an example of honesty and sincerity, 
bed just as deliberately m regard to his foreknowledge of 
the probable terms of the ultimatum He had learned on 
July 16, from a friend of Berchtold’s wdio told the English 
Ambassador in Vienna, that “a kmd of indictment is being 
prepared against the Serbian Government for alleged com- 
plicity in the conspiracy which led to the assassination of 
the Archduke The Serbian Government will be re- 
quired to adopt certain definite measures m restraint of 
nationahst and anaichist propaganda, the Austro-Hun- 
garian Government are in no mood to parley wnth Serbia, 
but will insist on immediate unconditional compliance, fail- 
ing which force will be used ” Nevertheless on July 
20, Sir Edward Grey, havmg “asked the Geiman Ambas- 
sador today if he had any news of what was going on in 
Vienna with regard to Serbia,” and havmg received a nega- 
tive reply, remarked that he also “had not heard anythmg 

134 Dirr, p 4ff 

135 Bunsen to Grey, received July 16, 3 15 PM , BD, SO, quoted 
above at note 95 
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recently,” except that Count Berchtold had spoken reas- 
suringly to tlie Italian Ambassador Either Sir Edward 
Giey was ignorant of Bunsen’s important despatch receu'ed 
at the Biitish Foreign Office four days before this (such 
Ignorance seems haidly hkely), or he too was making an 
untrue asseition of ignorance concerning what was going 
on at Vienna This kind of diplomatic lying, unfortunately, 
as not the monopoly of any one country, but was indulged 
in all too freel}’- by Foreign Secretaries and Ambassadors 
almost everjw’here m July, 1914 

Though Germany possessed, within the first week or 
ten days after the Potsdam Conversations, such knowledge 
concerning the ultimatum as has just been indicated, this 
was still regarded at Berhn as too indefinite After July 
14, therefore, she repeatedly requested further information 
as to Austria’s ultimate aims and the precise terms of the 
ultmiatum, in order to prepare public opinion in favor of 
'‘localization ” Thus, on July 17, Jagow recognized that 
Berchtold’s “plans may be influenced or modified by the 
course of events,” but assumed that “he has in mind a 
general picture of the aims to be sought, including the 
matter of territorj’",” Jagow therefore mstructed the Ger- 
man Ambassador m Vienna to “get some information on 
this point,” and “about where the road is hkely to lead 
us ” And again on July 20 “For deahng with pubhc 
opmion, it IS of the greatest importance for us to be pre- 
cisely informed beforehand, not only of the contents of 
the Note, but also as to the day and hour of its publication. 
Reply by telegraph ” But now Berchtold paid little 

ISG Grey to Rumbold, July 20, BD, 68, cf also the account of this 
interview by the German Ambassador, \sho was given the impression that 
Grey “was still viewing the Austro-Serbian quarrel optimistically, and 
believed that a peaceful solution would be reached He [Grey] said that 
he had received no information that would indicate anything to the con- 
trary,” Lichnowsky to Bethmann, July 20, KD, 92 

13T Jagow to Tschirschky, July 17, KD, 61 

138 KD, 83 
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heed to tliese requests, and Germany was virtually unable 
to learn anything further, except as to the date when the 
ultimatum would be presented and Berchtold’s obstinacy 
in rejecting German advice as to Italy 

The German Foreign Office also apphed for information 
to the Austrian Ambassador in Berlin Szogyeny’s instruc- 
tions were that he was not to show the ultunatum to Ger- 
many until July 24, the morning after it had been delivered 
in Belgrade But Szogyeny now felt himself compelled to 
telegraph to Berchtold, that he “considered it uncondition- 
ally necessary to mform the German Government at once, 
that is, before the other Powers, in a strictly confidential 
manner ” And m a letter of the same day he wrote “ Jagow 
gave me clearly to understand tliat Germany would natu- 
rally stand behind us unconditionally and wuth all her 
strength, but for this very reason it w^as of vital interest 
to Germany to be mformed betimes as to 'where our path 
IS leadmg to ’ ” Accordingly, on the following afternoon, 
July 22, Berchtold finally gave his consent, and Szogyeny 
then showed the text of the ultmiatum to Jagow 

After reading it on Wednesday evenmg, July 22, Jagow 
told Szogyeny it was, m his opinion, “too sharp,” and went 
too far m its demands He reproached the Austrian Ambas- 
sador for thus communicatmg it only at the eleventh hour 
Szogyeny replied that nothing could be done about it, as 
it had already been dispatched to Belgrade, and would be 
presented theie next morning, and officially published by the 
Vienna telegraph agency at the same time^^^ 

130 See the despatches from Tschirschky and Stolberg in Vienna, 
July 17-21, KD, 65, 87, 88, 94, 95, 103, 104, 106 

140 Szogyeny to Berchtold, July 21 , ARB, I, 39, 41 

141 Jagow, Ursachen, p 110, and Bethmann, Betrachtv^qen, 1, 139, 
both state that Szogyeny said it would be presented “ae\t morning,” if 
they are correct, this would be another instance of ibzogyeny’s inaccuracies 
tending m the direction of aggravating the Sxtuation, it would make the 
jait accompli seem even more irievooabie Szogyeny himseif made no 
report to Berchtold on this conversation, or if he did, it has not been 
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While Jagow was considering the ultimatum, another 
copy of it was brought to him which had just arrived from 
Tschirschky Curiously enough, on the preceding day at 
Vienna, Forgach, in ignorance of Berchtold’s order to 
Macchio not to show Tschirschky the text of the ultimatum 
‘^smce some corrections are still to be made in it,” 
actually handed it to him for transmission to Berlin For- 
gach “express^ emphasized that it was for Your Excel- 
lency’s strictly personal mformation, as the Emperor’s 
approval is still lacking, though there is no doubt that he 
will give it ” Tschirschky sent it by mail instead of by 
telegraph, piobably because he feared that its subsequent 
publication might endanger the secrecy of the German 
cipher It thus did not reach Berhn until the evening of 
July 22, as Jagow was knitting his brows over the copy 
which Szogyenj'- had just given him Bethmann, who was 
at Hohenfinow at this time, apparently did not know of 
the text of the note until late on the night of the 22nd or 
the mornmg of the 23rd,^^^ but when he saw it, he too, 
like Jagow, was of the opmion that it was too sharp Em- 
peror Wilham, away at sea on the Hohenzollern, first 
heard the contents of the ultimatum later still, through a 
newspaper agency and not officially from the German 
Foreign Office, as we know from an irritated telegram which 
he sent to his “civihan Chancellor ” 

published The time decided upon for presenting the note at Belgrade 
was not ‘'ne\t morning,” but next afternoon, July 23, at 5 P M , at the 
last moment the hour was changed, at Jagow’s suggestion, from 5 to 6 
P M , to make certain that the news should not reach St Petersburg 
until after Poincare had departed, KD, 112, 127, ARB, I, 62, and 
above at note 76 

142 See above, at note 111 

143 Tschirschky to Bethmann, July 21 , K D , 106 

144 Bethmann’s telegram of July 22 at 11 40 P M {"ibid, no 116), 
speaks of “the wordmg of the Austrian note which is not yet known to 
Ine ” 

145 Kaiser to Bethmann, July 26, 7 30 P M , KX) , 231 This tele- 
gram, together with what has been said above, shows the mcorrectness 
of the mucli-quoted despatch from the English Ambassador at Vienna 
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Thus it IS essentially true that Germany knew the gen- 
eral tenor of some of the terms of the ultimatum, and was 
aware that they were hkely to lead to a localized war with 
Serbia, but she did not know the te\t of it beforehand 
un time to modify or recall it Berchtold’s fait accompli 
methods had prevented that At the time Jagow finally 
saw the text, on the eienmg of July 22, there remamed less 
than twenty-four hours before the Austiion Minister was 
to present it at Belgrade The text of it was already in his 
hands Even in these modern days of the telephone and 
telegraph it would have been virtually impossible for the 
German and Austrian oflBcials m Berhn, Vienna and Bel- 
grade to communicate with each other within the brief 
time and agree upon a modification of the ultimatum And 
even if Bethmann and Jagow had been informed of the text 
much earher, it is not to be assumed that they would have 
modified or stopped it They would have probably still 
adhered to the pohcy adopted on July 5, tliat the Austro^ 
Serbian question was “beyond the competence of Ger- 
many,” but that Germany must support her ally in the 
action she had decided upon to protect herself against the 
Greater Serbia danger They felt they had to accept 
Berchtold’s fait accompli It was a consequence of their 
folly in giving him a free hand on July 6 To have disa- 
vowed Austria’s action at tlie last moment, would of course, 
as events turned out, have been wiser But it would 
have meant that the Triple AUiance would have been 
greatly weakened further m the face of the Triple Entente 
which was growing closer and stronger The internal dis- 
solution of Austria would have been accelerated through 
the encouragement to restless Slav subjects Austria’s 
evaporating prestige in the Balkans would have completely 

“Although I am not able to venfy it, I have pnvate information that the 
German Ambassador [Tschirschky] knew the text of the ultimatum to 
Serbia before it was despatched, and telegraphed it to the German Em- 
peror ” Bunsen to Grey, July 30, B3B, 95, c/. BD, 307 
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dried up, and Russia, with her growing population and 
ambitions, would have dominated the Balkans and hastened 
the day for controlling Constantinople and the Straits 
Bethmann and Jagow concluded that the more enei- 
getically they appeared to support Austria, the more likely 
they would be to succeed in “localizing’^ the conflict and 
m preventmg Russia and the other Powers from interfering 
Therefore on the morning of July 24, when Austria notified 
the Powers of Europe of the Note delivered to Serbia the 
night before, Germany immediately followed wnth declara- 
tions endorsmg Austria’s charges against Serbia and empha- 
sizing the importance of localizing the conflict Jagow 
made the assertions which we have quoted above as to 
Germany’s havmg no foreknowledge of the contents of the 
ultimatum But m pretending to be wholly ignorant of 
Austria’s step and at the same time approving it when 
taken, the German Foreign Ofl&ce stupidly put itself in a 
false and self-contradictory position which not unnaturally 
made the Entente Powers suspect that it was actmg in bad 
faith; it made them suspect that the German authorities 
were more responsible for Austria, and were harboring more 
reprehensible plans of their own, than w^as really the case 
— that Germany had not only approved but had instigated 
Austria’s action, that this action was not aimed merely at 
Serbia, but was the pretext for a general war which would 
realize the ambitions voiced by irresponsible Pan-German 
orators and newspapers These suspicions were not un- 
natural under the circumstances, and though they were far 
from accurate, they were assiduously spread, especially by 
the representatives of France, and contributed much to 
the later fatal course of events Later, when Germany 
perceived that it might not be possible after all to “localize” 
an Austro-Serbian war, and therefore made genuine efforts 
to restrain Austria and avoid a general European War, less 
credence was given to her statements because of the sus 
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picions which had been aroused by Jagow’s untrue asser- 
tions that Germany had been ignorant of the ultimatum 
Keputation for good faith once weakened is difficult to 
restore This is what made so serious her adding to the 
first blunder of giving Berchtold a blank check on July 5 
the second blunder of sa 5 ung what was not true m regard 
to foreknowledge of the ultimatum 

THE TJLTIMATUar 

The Note which Austria addressed to Serbia on July 23 
at 6 P M , and notified to the Powers ne\t morning, was 
as follows 

On the 31st March, 1909, the Serbian Minister in Vienna, 
on the instructions of the Serbian Government, made the 
following declaration to the Imperial and Royal Govern- 
ment — 

“Serbia recogmses that the fait accompli regarding 
Bosnia has not affected her rights, and consequently she 
will conform to the decisions that the Powers may take in 
conformity with article 25 of the Treaty of Berlin In 
deference to the advice of the Great Powers, Serbia under- 
takes to renounce from now onwards the attitude of protest 
and opposition which she has adopted wuth regard to the 
annexation since last autumn She undertakes, moreover, 
to modify the direction of her policy with regard to Austria- 
Hungary and to live in future on good neighborly terms 
with the latter ” 

The history of recent years, and in particular the pain- 
ful events of the 28th June last, have shown the existence 
of a subversive movement with the object of detaching a 
part of the territories of Austria-Hungary from the Mon- 
archy The movement, which had its birth under the eye 
of the Serbian Government, has gone so far as to make 
itself manifest on both sides of the Serbian frontier in 
the shape of acts of terrorism and a series of outrages and 
murders 

Par from carrying out the formal undertakings contained 
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Ik the declaiation of the 31st Maich, 1909, the Royal 
Seibian Government has done nothing to repiess these move- 
ments It lias pel nutted the ciiminal machinations of various 
societies and associations directed against the Monaichy, 
and has tolciated uniestiained language on the part of the 
pres'’, the gloiification of the perpetratois of outrages, and 
the participation of officers and functionaiies in subveisive 
agitation It has peimitted an unwholesome propaganda in 
public instruction, in shoit, it has permitted all manifesta- 
tions of a natuie to incite the Seibian population to hatred 
of the IMonarchy and contempt of its institutions 

This culpable tolerance of the Royal Serbian Go\ein- 
ment had not ceased at the moment when the events of the 
28th June last proved its fatal consequences to the vholc 
world 

It results from the depositions and confessions of the 
ciiminal perpetrators of the outrage of the 28th June that 
the Sarajevo assassinations were planned in Belgrade, that 
the aims and explosives with which the murderers w'ere 
provided had been given to them by Serbian officers and 
functionaries belonging to the Narodna Odbrana, and 
finally, that the passage into Bosnia of the criminals and 
their arms was oiganised and effected by the chiefs of the 
Serbian fiontier service 

The above-mentioned results of the magisterial investi- 
gation do not permit the Austro-Hungarian Government to 
pursue any longer the attitude of expectant forbearance 
W'hicli they have maintained for years in face of the machi- 
nations hatched m Belgrade, and thence propagated in the 
territories of the Monaichy The results, on the contiary, 
impose on them the duty of putting an end to the intrigues 
which form a perpetual menace to the tranquillity of the 
Monarchy 

To achieve this end the Imperial and Royal Government 
see themselves compelled to demand from the Royal Serbian 
Government a formal assurance that they condemn this 
dangerous propaganda against the Monaichy, in other 
words, the whole senes of tendencies, the ultimate aim of 
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winch IS to detach from the Alonarchy tenitories belonging 
to it, and that they undertake to suppress by every means 
this criminal and terrorist propaganda 

In order to give a formal character to this undertaking 
the Royal Serbian Government shall publish on the fiont 
page of their “Official Journal” of the 13/26 July the fol- 
lowing declaiation — 

“The Rojal Government of Serbia condemn the propa- 
ganda directed against Austria-Hungary — i e , the general 
tendency of vhich the final aim is to detach from the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy territories belonging to it, and 
they sincerely deplore the fatal consequences of these ciim- 
inal proceedings 

"The Royal Government regret that Serbian officers and 
functionaries participated in the above-mentioned propa- 
ganda and thus compromised the good neighborly relations 
to which the Royal Government vere solemnly pledged by 
their declaration of the 31st March, 1909 

“The Royal Government, who disapprove and repudiate 
all idea of interfering or attempting to interfere with the 
destinies of the inhabitants of any part whatsoever of 
Austria-Hungary, consider it their duty formally to warn 
officers and functionaries, and the whole population of the 
kingdom, that henceforward they will pioceed with the 
utmost rigor against persons who may be guilty of such 
machinations, which they will use all their efforts to antici- 
pate and suppress ” 

This declaration shall simultaneously be communicated 
to the Royal army as an order of the day by His Majesty 
the King and shall be published in the “Official Bulletin” 
of the Army 

The Royal Serbian Government further undertake 

1 To suppress any publication which incites to hatred 
and contempt of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and the 
general tendency of which is directed against its territorial 
integrity, 

2 To dissolve immediately the society styled “Narodna 
Odbrana,” to confiscate all its means of propaganda, and 
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to proceed in the same manner against other societies and 
their branches in Serbia which engage in propaganda r^rainst 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy The Royal Government 
shall take the necessary measuies to prevent the societies 
dissoh ed from continuing their activity under another name 
and form , 

3 To eliminate without delay from public instruction in 
Serbia, both as regards the teaching body and also as re- 
gards the methods of instruction, everything that serves, or 
might serve, to foment the propaganda against Austria^ 
Hungary , 

4 To remove fiom the military service, and from the 
administration in general, all officers and functionaries guilty 
of propaganda against the Austio-Hungarian Monarchy 
whose names and deeds the Austro-Hungarian Government 
reserve to themselves the right of communicating to the 
Roj’-al Government, 

5 To accept the collaboration in Serbia of representa- 
tn es of the Austro-Hungarian Government for the suppres- 
sion of the subversive movement directed against the 
territorial integrity of the Monarchy, 

6 To take judicial proceedings against accessories to 
the plot of the 28th June wdio are on Serbian territory, dele 
gates of the Austro-Hungarian Government mil take part 
m the investigation relating thereto, 

7 To proceed without delay to the arrest of Major 
Voja Tankositch and of the individual named Milan 
Cigano'v itch, a Serbian State employee, who have been com- 
promised by the results of the magisterial enquiry at 
Sarajevo, 

8 To prevent by effective measures the co-operation of 
the Serbian authorities in the illicit traffic in arms and ex- 
plosives across the frontier, to dismiss and punish severely 
the officials of the frontier service at Shabats and Loznica 
guilty of having assisted the perpetrators of the Sarajevo 
crime by facilitating their passage across the fiontier, 

9 To furnish the Imperial and Royal Government wuth 
explanations regarding the unjustifiable utterances of high 
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Serbian officials, both in Serbia and abroad, ifvlio, notwith- 
standing their official position, have not hesitated since the 
crime of the 28th June to express themselves in inteixuews 
in terms of hostility to the Austro-Hungarian Government, 
and, finally, 

10 To notify the Imperial and Rejm! Government with- 
out delay of the execution of the measures comprised under 
the preceding heads 

The Austro-Hungarian Government expect the reply of 
the Royal Government at the latest by 6 o’clock on Satu’-day 
evening, the 25th July 

In the light of what has been said in the preceding 
chapters concerning the Sarajevo assassination, the circum- 
stances leadmg up to it, Serbia’s failure to take prompt 
steps to discover and arrest the accomplices, and Austria’s 
conviction that her very existence was at stake, one cannot 
say that the demands, thou^i very severe, were excessive 
from the Austrian point of view If they had been honestly 
calculated merely to exact punishment for those connected 
with the Sarajevo assassination and to obtam guarantees 
of security for the future, they might be regarded as justi- 
fied But having been dehberately framed with the expec- 
tation that they would be rejected, and that their rejection 
would lead to a locahzed war with Serbia, they must be 
condemned on both moral and practical grounds as one of 
the mam causes of the World War And Germany, m so 
far as she assented to them and endorsed them, must share 
in this condemnation 



CHAPTER YI 

THE RUSSIAN DANGER 

The first news of the assassmation of the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand made a painful impression in Russia, as 
everwhei e else m the civilized world But the feeling of 
hatred toward Austria-Hungary which prevailed in Russia, 
and which had been steadily increasing since the Balkan 
crises, soon overshadowed all expressions of sympathy for 
the aged Austrian monarch m the latest of his many tragic 
bereavements At the memorial services arianged in St 
Petersburg by the Austrian Ambassador there was, to be 
sure, a full attendance of Russian officials, including Giand 
Dukes Boris and Nicholas, who had been requested by the 
Tsar to represent the Imperial family But aside from this 
perfunctoiy expression of feeling, the German Ambassador, 
Pom tales, did not notice any genuine sympathy with Aus- 
tria’s loss Not only in the newspapers, but also m society, 
he heard virtually nothing but unfriendly comments on the 
murdeied Austrian Archduke that Russia, by his death, 
was now rid of a bittei enemy ^ 

At the close of the memorial service, Pourtales took the 
opportunity to talk with Sazonov, the Russian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs It was the first time he had seen him 
since the assassmation Sazonov began by sharply criticiz- 
ing the Sarajevo officials for their conduct after the crime; 
they had not only permitted attacks on the Serbs, but had 

1 Pourtales to Bethmann, July 13, KD, 53 The Kaiser’s marginal 
note at this point was much nearer the truth “He [Franz Ferdinand] 
m fact always wanted to renew the old League of the Three Emperors! 
He was the best friend of Russia!” 
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debberatety given a free rein to the popular fury He did 
not believe that theie vas any population vorth mention- 
ing m Bosnia and Herzegovina vhich was really loyal to 
^the Hapsburgs — at most merely some Mohammedans and 
Roman Catholics He denied Austria’s assertion that the 
assassination was the result of a Greater Serbian plot, at 
least, he said, there was not the slightest proof of this so 
far, and it was exceedingly unjust to hold the Seibian 
Government responsible, as the A.ustro-Hungarian news- 
papers were doing This was nc< more justifiable than it 
would have been for Russia to call the French Government 
to account for the crimes vhicli were plotted on French 
soil and committed in Russia Championing the official 
Serbian attitude, he declared that the Sarajevo crime was 
only the isolated act of immature young persons, and there 
was no proof of their connection with any deep-laid politi- 
cal plot When Pourtales urged “monarchical solidarity” 
against such dangerous anarchists and murderers, he found 
that Sazonov responded to this ancient theme with less 
warmth than usual, and concluded that Sazonov, hke nearly 
everyone else in Russia, was blinded by ins hatred of Aus- 
tria-Hungary He noticed also everywheie in Russia a 
boundless contempt for the condition of affairs in the Dual 
Monarchy ^ 

During the middle of July, Sazonov spent several days 
at his country estate near Grodno. He wanted a rest before 
the exacting demands on his strength, which would be made 
by the approaching visit of the French President and Prime 
Minister Such an absence from St Petersburg seemed, at 
that time, quite safe But when he returned to the Russian 
Foreign Office on July 18, he began to grow nervous at 
the ommously silent attitude of the Vienna authorities, 
and the heated recrimmations between the Austrian and 

2 KJD , 53 Beside the last remark the Kaiser penciled, ‘Tnde goeth 
before destruction! 
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Serbian Press The Italian Ambassador had told the Secre- 
tary, Baron Schilling, of his impression that Austria was 
about to take an irreparable step against Serbia, and that 
it would be well to serve a warning at Vienna^ To the 
Austrian and German Ambassadors Sazonov therefore 
reiterated his views, that it was unjust to make the whole 
Seibian people responsible for the crime of a single indi- 
vidual. as the Austrian newspapers were doing "Russia/ 
he said to the Austiian Ambassador, "would not be mdif- 
ferent to anj^ effort to humiliate Serbia Russia could not 
permit Austria to use menacing language or military mea- 
sures against Seibia In short, ‘La politique de la Russie 
est paciftque, mais pas passive f’ " ^ Szapary, who had unex- 
pectedlj’- returned from his vacation the day before, said 
that Austria could not continue to tolerate the Serbian 
terroiist activities, but that his Government were convinced 
that Seibia would yield to any such demands as might result 
from the investigation going on at Sarajevo He gave the 
impression m peace-loving phrases that Austria had not 
the slightest intention of rendering more acute her relations 
with Serbia Sazonov was fully quieted, and told Schilhng 
that there was no need to resort to threats, as the Ambas- 
sador had assured him emphatically of his Government’s 
love of peace “II a ete doux coinvie un agneau ” 

Sazonov had feaied that some sudden stroke might be 
attempted by Austria, vhich would humiliate Serbia 

3 Schilling’s Diary, p 25 , on the high -v alue of this Diary, see above, 
lol I, ch 1 , at notes 14 and 15 Baron Schilling was Director of the 
Chancellery of the Russian Foreign Ofhce His position corresponded to 
that of the Permanent Under-Secretarj- for Foreign Affairs in England 
He was reported to be “an extraordinarily clever, skilful, and influential 
tnan”, who really directed foreign policy more than Sazonov (c/ G P, 
XXXIX, 526) 

4 Szapary to Berchtold, July 18, ARE, I, 25, Pourtales to Bethmann, 
luly 21, K D , 120 

3 Schilling’s Diary, p 27 0/, however, Buchanan to Grey, July 18, 

8 50 P M (B D , 60) for evidences of Sazonov’s great nervousness and 
inxietv 
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directly, and thereby Russia indirectly He was always 
very much afraid that Geimany or Austria would do some- 
thmg to dimmish Russia’s prestige m the Balkans and m 
Europe It was a point on uhich he was very sensitive, 
"particularly m view of the strong Pan-Slav sentiment of 
the Russian Press and the mihtarists, who were not v holly 
friendly to him, and vho might drive him from oflSce if 
he suffered a diplomatic defeat He did not want a repeti- 
tion of anything lilce the Liman von Sanders episode 
However, the main matter immediately at hand, until 
Austria should finally break her sphinx-like silence, was tlie 
reception of President Pomcare and M Viviani, and the 
ceremonial renewal of the Franco-Russian solidarity 


Poincare’s visit to Russia 

In January, 1914, at the height of the Liman von 
Senders crisis, the French had asked Sazonov when it would 
be convenient for President Poincare to repeat the summer 
visit to Russia, which he had made m August, 1912, shortly 
before the outbreak of the Balkan War It was finally 
arranged that he should arrive at Kronstadt at 2 P M 
on July 20, and leave at 11 P M on July 23 Wlien the 
Sarajevo assassination occurred the French Cabinet raised 
the question whether it was desirable for him to leave 
France, but decided, as did the Kaiser m going on his 
northern cruise, that it would seriously alarm public opinion 
as to the European situation, if important arrangements 
long announced should be abandoned Jean Jaures, how- 
ever, the veteran French Socialist and historian, distrusting 
the policies of Izvolski and Pomcare, refused to vote credits 
for the trip, declarmg that it was dangerous for France to 
become mcreasmgly entangled m adventurous Near East 
questions, and m treaty arrangements of which the French 

G Pomcare, IV, 3-6, 221-285, KD, 96, 108, Paleologue, I, 1-19 

7 Pomcare, IV, 211, Les Ongmes de la Guerre, 197 ff 
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public knew neitlier the text nor the consequences ® But 
the Frencli Piesident and his Prime Minister embarked 
from Dunkirk on the ciuisei, France, on July 15, and were 
\^elcomed fi\e days latei off Peteihof by Sazonov, Pale- 
ologue, and Izvolski, and then by the Tsar Poincare 
and Paleologue in their memoiis have left elaborate and 
pictuiesque accounts of all the ceremonial occasions with 
vhich the three following days weie filled, but they say 
very httlc of private conversations which were exchanged 

One of Poincaie’s aims was to reduce Anglo-Russian 
fiiction ovei Persia, in older to secure closer coopeiation 
between tlie ally and the friend of Fiance,'' and so perhaps 
pave the v,ay foi a renewal of the negotiations for an 
Anglo-Russian Naval Convention, these had been mter- 
luptcd owing to the rumois of it which had leaked out, and 
to Su Edv ai d Grey^s unwillingness to continue negotiations 
in secret which he had publicly denied in Parliament^® 
But among the mam subjects of their discussion were cer- 
tamly the strengthening of the bonds of the Fi anco-Russian 
Alliance, as well as of the Triple Entente, and especially 

sc/ G Demartnl, L’Evangile du Qiiai d’Orsair (Pans, 1927), p Ilf 
Demartnl has gi\cn a most penetrating analysis of the French Yellow 
Book, shorting how French official telegrams were suppressed and altered 
bv its editor (M Berthelot?), to conceal the truth concerning Poincare’s 
Msit and the Russian mobilization measures His reielations and those 
of August Bach and otheis (c/ KSF, II, 129-lo2, W, S79-SS4, V, 262-5, 
1228 f ) make all the nioie welcome the cicntual piospect of a complete and 
honest publication of the Fiench diplomatic correspondence during the July 
crisis Such a publication will perhaps clear M Poincare’s reputation of 
the suspicions which haie been leveled against him at home and abroad 
Cf R Gorin et R Pomcaie, Lcs Rcsponsabthics de la Guerre (Pans, 1930) 

0 Poincare, Les Origincs dc la Guerre, p 201 f, c/ also BD, pp \-\i, 
and Nos 49, 75, 164 

10 C/ Benckendorff, Russian Ambassador in London, to Sazonov, 
July 2, 1914 , Siebert-Schremer, p 733 , see also G P , XXXIX, 612-628 

11 Just before Poincare’s arrival, the Tsar said to the French Ambas- 
sador “There is one question which preoccupies me above everything 
else, our Entente with England We must get her to enter our alli- 
ance It IS all the more important that we should be able to count 
upon tlie English in case of a ciisis,” Palcologue, I, 2f 
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the measures to be taken in view of the increasing indica- 
tions that Austria was preparing to deliver a stiff ultunatum 
to Serbia 

In all the conversations -Rhich took place in the course 
of the next three days it v as Poincare, as one might expect 
from his dominating and energetic personality, who took 
the lead, and sounded the key-notes At the very outset, 
as the guests were leaving the France in a launch, 
Paleologue observed “The Emperoi and the President, 
sitting m the stern, enter at once into conversation 
It IS Poincare who guides the discussion Soon it is he 
alone who is taUcing The Emperor only acquiesces ” 
At the gala banquet at Peterhof m the evening the Tsar, 
in his toast of v elcome, hoped the two countries “will con- 
tinue to enjoy the benefits of the peace, which the fullness 
of then strength ensures, by constantly tying more tightly 
'the bands which unite them ” Pomcare in a longer reply, 
which Paleologue thought had a remarkably significant 
force and note of authority,^® recalled that the Franco- 
Russian Alliance had existed nearly twenty-five years, and 
added 

Founded upon community of interests, consecrated by 
the peaceful desires of the two Governments, supported by 
armed forces on land and sea which know and value each 
other and have become accustomed to act as brothers, 
strengthened by long experience and augmented by valu- 
es For the fact that the Entente Powers knew more of Austria’s 
intended action than they admitted m their documentary publications of 
1914, see above, ch v, at notes 95-100 As early as July 5 the British 
Ambassador m Vienna had reported that, “Dumaine, my French col- 
league, IS full of serious apprehension His country is known to be in 
sympathy with the Serbian aspirations and he is in a position to know 
what IS being said and done by Serbians in Vienna He has repeatedly 
spoken to me during the past week of the dangers of the situation, which 
he fears may develop rapidly into complications from which war might 
easily arise,” Bunsen to Grey, July 5, BD, 40, but omitted from BJ3B 

13 Paleologue, I, 4 

14 Schilling’s Diary, Appendix, p 118 f 

15 Paleologue, I 6 
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able friendships, the Alliance to which the sublime Tsar 
Alexander III and the lamented President Carnot gave the 
initiative has e\er since constantly afforded proof of its 
beneficial activity and its unshakable stiength Yom 
Majesty can be assured that France in the future, as alvaj s 
in the past, vill, m sincere and daily co-operation with her 
ally, pursue the vork of peace and cnihzation for which 
both the Governments and both the peoples have never 
ceased to labour 

Next morning, July 21, Pomcare and the Tsar talked 
over the general European situation, and especially the 
Persian Question The Tsar assured hun that “he would 
not allow Persia to cause division between England and 
Russia ” In the afternoon the French guests went to 
St Petersburg to receive the French colony and the Diplo- 
matic Corps, but were surprised that the Tsar did not 
accompany them This wms probably because of the severe 
strikes which had broken out theie, the workingmen being 
moie interested m then own giievances than m the repre- 
sentatives of French capitalism In the reception at the 
Winter Palace, Paleologue presented his diplomatic col- 
leagues to the Flench Piesident, who spoke affably to all 
except the Austrian Ambassador to Pourtales, about his 
French ancestors, but not a word about politics ; to Motono, 
virtual assent to Japan’s acting wuth the Triple Entente, 
to Buchanan, he repeated the Tsar’s assurances about 
Persia, it wms piobably also on this occasion that he le- 
jected emphatically Sir Edwmrd Grey’s first proposal for 
settling peacefully European complications which might 
grow out of the Austro-Serbian question by means of 
“direct-conversations” between Austria and Russia, though 

16 Schilling’s Diary, Appendix, p 114 

17 Buchanan to Grey, July 22, 23, BD, 75, 164 

ISC/ Pourtales to Bethmann, July 23, KD, 130, 291, and BD, 
164 

19 Poincare “expressed opinion that a conversation a deux between 
Austria and Russia would be very dangerous at the present moment,’ 
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neither Paleologue nor Poincare mention this m their ac- 
counts When Szapary, the Austrian Ambassador, came 
forward m his turn, Pomcare seized the occasion to try to 
^Ndraw him out as to Berchtold’s intentions, and to warn him 
almost threateningly against Austria’s holding Serbia re- 
sponsible for Sarajevo 

After some words of condolence over the assassination 
of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, the President asked 
Szapary 

“Have you any news from Serbia?” 

“The judicial investigation is advancing,” replied 
Szapary coldly Poincare went on 

“The results of this investigation do not fail to disturb 
me, Mr Ambassador, for I remember two former investiga- 
tions which did not improve your relations with Serbia 
You remember the Friedjung Affair and the Prochaska 
Affair?” 

Szapary replied drily “We cannot tolerate, Mr Presi- 
dent, that a foreign Government shall allow murderous 
attacks to be prepared on its soil against our sovereignty ” 

Poincare tried in a most conciliatory tone to show him 
that, in the present state of feeling in Europe, all Govern- 
ments ought to be doubly prudent “With a little good-will, 
this Serbian affair is easy to settle But it is easy also for 
it to become envenomed Serbia has very warm friends in 
the Russian people And Russia has an Ally, France 
What complications are to be feared here'” 

This description by Paleologue of Pomcare’s conversa- 
tion with the Austrian Ambassador is confirmed m its 
essentials by Szapary himself, who concluded his long report 
of it with the shrewd observation 

This action of thp President, tactless, considering that it 
came from the head of a foreign state, who was here on a 
visit, sounding like a threat and so strikingly different from 

Buchanan to Grei , Jul> 22 , B D , 76 On the significance of this, see 
below ch viii at notes 27-37 20 Paleologue, I 9 f 
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Sazonov’s rcsencd and cautious attitude, confirms the o\- 
peclation that Poincaie will have anything but a calming 
effect here Significant is the close lesemblance between 
the Piesidcnt’^^ juristic deductions and the arguments by 
Pashitch in the Lcipziqcr Nciicste NaeJmehten Spalaj- 
koiitch [Serbian !Minister at St Petersburg], whom Sazonov 
characterized to me only lecentlj’- as “unbalanced” [desequi- 
Iibre] mav ha\c had a hand in this game 

Wlieii S/apaiy had bowled and departed, Poincare 
lemarkcd to Paleolog:ne that the interview had made an 
unfa\oiable impicssion on him Austria seemed to be 
piepaiing some sudden stiokc which Szapary was conceal- 
ing, “Sazonov must be film, and we must suppoit him’ 
Tliese woids sum up better than anything else the signifi- 
cance of Poincare's trip to Russia Awmre of Sazonov’s 
changeable and meicurial tcmpei ament, of his ardent Rus- 
sian nationalism, alternating, however, wuth a genuine 
desiie for peace and a ceitam tmiidity which made him 
shiink at critical moments from supporting the Scibians 
to the point of wmr,"- Poincaie wanted to strengthen 
Sazonov’s attitude tow ard Austiia He w anted him to w arn 
Austiia against making inacceptable demands on Serbia, 
and to prevent him, in case of need, fiom accepting any 
compromise settlement which might be regaided as a diplo- 
matic defeat foi the Tuple Entente at the hands of Ger- 
many and Austria 

Pomcare’s visit also gieatly strengthened the militarist 
group m Russia, headed by the Grand Duke, who wmnted 
Sazonov to take a moie aggiessive attitude and who were 
continually trying to e\eit pressure on the peace-lovmg 

21 Szaparj' to Bcrchtold, July 21, ARB, I, 45 
22 Eg ja Ihe Albanian ciisis in November, 1913, see also belov, ch 
Mil, at note 85, Sazonoi ’s remaik to Szaparj on July 26, that he “had no 
sympathy at all for the Balkan Sla\s,” and his appaientlj’’ momentary 
inclination to abandon them, if he could reach a compromise settlement 
■w’lth Austria which would save Russia’s prestige 
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Tsar. The war spirit and “champagne mood” which was 
stirred by the presence of tlie French guests is well described 
by Paleologue m his account of the banquet which Grand 
Duke Nicholas gave in Poincare’s honor on the evening of 
July 22, after a military review at Krasnoe Selo Paleologue 
arrived a few minutes early and found the Montenegrin 
Princesses, Anastasia and Melitza, wives of Grand Duke 
Nicholas and Grand Duke Peter respectively, decoratmg the 
tables, they both began to talk to him excitedly 

"Do you know that we are passing through historic 
days, blessed days' Tomorrow, at the review, the bands 
will play nothing but the Marche Loiraine and Sambre et 
Meuse Today, I had a telegram from my father in the 
proper style, he tells me we shall have war before the month 
is cut What a hero, my father' He is worthy of the Iliad 
Here, look at this little box — it never leaves me, it has 
Lorraine soil in it, yes, Lorraine soil, which I collected 
beyond the frontier when I was m France two years ago 
with my husband And now look at that table of honor! 
It IS decorated entirely with thistles, I would not have any 
other flowers put on it Now then' They are thistles from 
Lorraine' I picked a few stalks on the territory annexed 
[by Germany] , I brought them here and had the seeds 
sown in my garden Melitza, talk to the Ambassador some 
more, tell him all this day means to us, while I go and 
receive the Tsar ” 

During the meal I sat next the Grand Duchess Anastasia 
and the dithyrambics continued, mixed with prophecies 
“War IS going to break out Nothing will be left of Austria 
You will get Alsace-Lorraine back Our armies will meet in 
Berlin Germany will be annihilated ” 

Then suddenly — ^“I must control myself, the Tsar is look- 
ing at me ” ^3 

Late that same night, at 4 A M , Sazonov sent off to the 
Russian Charge d’ Affaires at Vienna the warnmg telegram 

23 Paleologue, I, 14 f 
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which before Poincare’s visit he had told Schilling was 
unnecessary 

Please point out in a friendly but firm manner the dan- 
gerous consequences of any Austiian action of a character 
inacceptable to the dignity of Serbia The French and 
English Ambassadors are trusted to give councils of mod- 
eration 24 

Poincare completely approved of this, and the French 
Ambassador at Vienna was mstructed accordingly-^ But 
the British Foreign Office realized the danger of a veiled 
threat of this kind Sir E 3 T:'e Crowe noted ‘'Any such 
communication at Vienna would be likely to produce mtense 
irritation, without any benefical other effect ” Sir Arthur 
Nicolson was "afraid that it is not a judicious move ” 
And Sir Edward Grey decided to postpone any action until 
next day 

This Franco-Russian move to head off Austria from 
making demands on Serbia, however, came to nothing, be- 
cause the Russian Charge d’ Affaires in Vienna did not 
receive his mstructions until 3 P M on July 23 He went 
at once to the Ballplatz, but was told that Berchtold was 
very busy and could not see him until next mornmg In 

24 Sazonov to Kudashev, Tg 1475 (much condensed) , July 22 [23], 
4AM, Schilling’s Diary, pp 27, and p 85 for unabridged text, also 
LN, II, 275 Renouvin says (p 77) Sazonov sent this telegram “duiing 
the night on July 21-22 about 4 AM,” but he is m error, it was really 
sent on July 23 at 4 A M , as is clear from the serial number (1475 is 
close to 1487 sent on July 24, cf Krasnyi Arkhiv, IV, p 45), and from 
the fact that it was received m Vienna at 3 P M on July 23 (Schilling’s 
Diary, p 38), that is, within the 10-12 hours which was the normal interval 
for telegrams between St Petersburg and Vienna To be sure, the tele- 
gram is dated “July 22, 4 A M ,” but this is evidently one of the many 
cases in which telegrams written late in the evening and not put on the 
wire until after midnight, weie stamped at the telegraph office with an 
early morning hour which had the misleading effect of antedating by 24 
hours the day-oj-the-month date which the writer of the telegram had 
correctly put upon it before he went to bed 25 F yB , 22, 23 

26 Minutes on Buchanan’s tg to Grey, which was received July 23, 
3 P M , B D , 84 
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the meantime the ultimatum was presented at Belgrade 
at 6 P M on July 23 Even had the mstructions ai rived 
earlier, they would almost certainly have failed to deter 
Berchtold, especially in view of England’s do-nothing atti- 
tude and of the Vienna Cabmet’s firm determmation 

Meanwhile in Russia the final festivities of the Poincare 
visit took place m blissful ignorance of the fact that Austria 
had already presented her demands at Belgrade, and that 
the Franco-Russian move to prevent it would prove abor- 
tive In the farewell toast on board the France, the Presi- 
dent thanked the Tsar for the warmth of his reception, 
which afforded ''an emphatic aflSrmation of the indissoluble 
alliance which unites Russia and my native France” — two 
countries which would continue to cooperate m the future 
as in the past, because “both have many times experienced 
the advantages accruing to each from the regular coopera- 
tion, and because they are both animated by the same ideal 
of peace combmed with strength, honor and dignity ” The 
words were acclaimed with tumultuous enthusiasm, and 
made on all present a vivid and lastmg impression of Pom- 
care’s complete determination to stand firmly behind Rus- 
sia A few days later Paleologue cited them to the Under- 
secretary, as an evidence of such perfect Franco-Russian 
accord that they would bluff Germany out of making war in 
support of Austria 

The result of Poincare’s visit, as the Enghsh Ambas- 
sador was confidentially informed by Sazonov and Pale- 
ologue next morning, had been to estabhsh the following 
points 

srKudashev to Sazonov, July 26, Schilling’s Diary, p 38 f The 
French Ambassador did not receive his instructions until July 24, so that 
the “observations intended to prevent presentation of the Note or to 
cause its terms to be modified would now be out of place,’’ Bunsen to 
Grey, July 24, 7 50 PM, B D , 97 Renouvm is in error {p 79) m 
speaking of the Franco-Russian move as “made at Vienna on July 22 ’’ 

28 Schilling s Diary, p 32 , Paleologue, I, 16 £f 
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1 Perfect community of views on the various problems 
with which the Powers are confronted as regards the 
maintenance of general peace and balance of power m 
Euioiie, more especially m the East 

2 Decision to take action at Vienna wutli a view to the 
prevention of a demand for explanations or any sum- 
mons equivalent to an intervention in the internal iffairs 
of Serbia which the latter would be justified in regarding 
as an attack on hei sovereignty and independence 

3 Solemn affirmation of obligations imposed by the alliance 
of the two countries 

The second of these points, as we have just seen, had 
already been frustrated by Austria’s prompt action at 
Belgrade before the Russian and French Ambassadors were 
able to carry out their instructions The first and third 
points find their mterpretation in the events which fol- 
lowed By the French Ambassador in St Petersburg they 
were treated as a blank check by which France promised 
full support to Russia in whatever measures she should 
take to prevent Austria from carrying out the plans which 
Berchtold had decided to carry out, but -which were not 
yet fully known to the i est of Europe This is seen in the 
assurances which Paleologue repeatedly gave to Sazonov as 
the latter took progressive steps toward secret Russian 
military measures preparatory to mobihzation and to a 
general European War 

SAZONOV’s PLAN" FOR “PARTIAL MOBILIZATION,” JULY 24 

On the morning of Friday, July 24, the Austrian Ambas- 
sadors everywhere notified the Governments to which they 
were accredited of the ultimatum which had been presented 
at Belgrade the preceding evening Everywhere, except 

20 Buchanan, to Grey, July 24 BD, 101, this important part of 
Buchanan’s telegram was suppressed from B B B , 6 For Poincare’s sum- 
mary of the results of his visit, see Viviani’s desnatch from Reval tu 
Bienvcnu-Martin, July 24, 1 A M , P Y B , 22 
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20 Buchanan to Grey, July 24 BD, 101, this important part of 
Buchanan’s telegram was suppressed fiom BBB, 6 For Poincare’s sum- 
mai-y of the results of his visit, see Viviani’s desnatch from Reval to 
Bienvcnu-Martin, July 24, 1 A M , F Y B , 22 
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at Berlin, its severe demands and intransigent tone made a 
painful impression and caused the most serious misgivings. 

Sir Edward Grey called it “the most formidable doeu- 
rrent he had ever seen addressed by one State to another 
that was independent ” But he did not care to discuss the 
merits of the dispute between Austria and Serbia, that 
was not England’s concern It was solely from the point of 
view of the peace of Europe that he would concern himself 
with the matter, and he would wait to hear the views of 
the other Powers After talking with the French and 
German Ambassadors, he began to make a series of pro- 
posals for preserving the peace of Europe which will be 
discussed later 

In Paris, M Bienvenu-Martin, Minister of Justice, who 
was Actmg-Minister of Foreign Affairs during the absence 
of Poincare and Viviani, was completely nonplussed He 
did not know what to do, beyond informing the absent Pres- 
ident and Minister of the new developments and giving 
Serbia some cautious advice®^ But he soon received m- 
structions sent by wireless from the France, where Poincare 
and Viviani had learned by a radiogram from Russia the 
substance of the ultimatum Viviani had at once sent 
wireless messages to St Petersburg, London, and Pans, 
“that, m his opinion, (1) Serbia should immediately offer 
aU the satisfaction compatible with her honor and inde- 
pendence, (2) that she should request an extension of the 
twenty-four hour [sic] tune-limit within which Austria 
demanded a reply; (3) that England, Russia and France 
should agree to support this request, and (4) that the 
Triple Entente should see whether it would be possible to 
substitute an international investigation in place of an 

30 Grey to Bunsen and the other British Ambassadors, July 24, 1 P M , 
BD, 91, c/ also B D , 98, 99, 100, ARB II, 14, 15, KD, 157, and FYB, 
32 


31 C/ FYB, 24-34 
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Austro-Serbian investigation ” Bienvenu-Martm pro- 
ceeded to take some steps accordingly, but they came too 
late to produce any positive results 

It was in St Petersburg, however, that the ultimatum 
caused the greatest excitement and alarm The Russian 
Ministers and Entente Ambassadors did not get to bed 
until long past midnight, after the France had steamed 
away under the stars carrying Pomcare down the Gulf of 
Finland They had not yet recovered from the fatiguing 
festivities and bountiful banquets, when they were rudely 
awakened toward 7 A M after very few hours of sleep, 
by the news of a telegram from Belgrade telling of the 
ultimatum During the succeeding fortnight of almost 
sleepless days and nights, the fatigue and mental demands 
were far greater than during Poincare’s visit Not only in 
St Petersburg, but everywhere m the Foreign OfBces of 
Europe, responsible officials now began to fall under a 
terrible physical and mental strain of overwork, worry, and 
lack of sleep, whose mevitable psychological consequences 
are too often overlooked in assessmg the blame for the 
events which followed But if one is to understand how 
it was that experienced and trained men occasionally failed 
to grasp fully the sheaves of telegrams put into their hands 
at frequent mtervals, how their proposals were sometimes 
confused and misunderstood, how they quickly came to be 
obsessed with pessimistic fears and suspicions, and how m 
some cases they finally broke down and wept, one must 
remember the nerve-racking psychological effects of con- 
tinued work and loss of sleep, combined with the conscious- 

32 Poincare, Les Ongines de la Guerre, p 213, this and the other 
important wireless messages to and from Poincare and Vmani on board 
the France are suppressed from the French Yellow Book 

33 Paleologue, I, 22 f , Sazonov, Fateful Years, p 152, says that, hav- 
ing learned during the night of July 23-24 of the presentation of the 
ultimatum, he left Tsarskoe Selo next morning to return to St Peters< 
burg 
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ness of the responsibility for the safety of their country and 
the fate of milhons of lives 

“C’est la guerre Euro-peenne,” were the words with 
which Sazonov greeted Baron Schilling, on arriving from 
Tsarskoe Selo at the Russian Foreign OflBce about 10 A M 
on Friday morning He at once telephoned the news to 
the Tsar, who exclaimed, "This is disturbing,” and gave 
orders that he be kept informed as to further develop 
ments 

A few mmutes later Szapary arrived to read the full 
text of the ultimatum and to explain and justify Austria’s 
action Sazonov, who had not yet had tune to consult 
with the other Russian Ministers or to learn how far Eng- 
land would back him up, received Szapary by saying that 
he knew what brought him, but could not state what Rus- 
sia’s attitude would be Szapary then read aloud the ulti- 
matum, but was frequently mterrupted by Sazonov’s ques- 
tions and objections to its statements At the mention of 
the dossier, which was to place the full Austrian evidence 
against Serbia before the Powers, Sazonov asked why Aus- 
tria bothered with it, when she had already sent an ultima- 
tum, showing she wanted war and not an impartial investi- 
gation , as thmgs were, after the ultimatum, he said, he was 
not at all curious to see the dossier "The fact is, you want 
war, and have burned your bridges ” When Szapary pro- 
tested that Austria was peace-loving, and merely wanted 
security for her territory agamst foreign revolutionary 
agitation and for her dynasty agamst bombs, Sazonov 
remarked sarcastically, "One sees how pacific you are, now 
that you are setting Europe on fire ” There followed a 
long discussion for an hour and a half Sazonov sought to 
defend Serbia against the Austrian charges, and criticized 
the form and severity of the demands, especially the short- 
ness of the time-limit He kept saying from time to tune 
Schillmg’s Diary, p 28f 
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“I know what it is You want to make war on Serbia! 
I see what is happening, the German newspapers are egg- 
mg you on You are setting fire to Europe It is a great 
responsibility you are assuming, you will see the impression 
this will make here and in London and Pans and perhaps 
elsewheie They will consider this an unjustifiable aggres- 
sion He recalled the scandals of the Eriedjung trial, but, 
contrary to Szapary’s expectation, Sazonov did not argue 
about the pressure from Russian public opinion, Slavdom, 
or Greek Orthodoxy He spoke rather of England, France 
and Europe, and the effect which the ultimatum would have 
outside Russia Szapary got the impression that the Rus- 
sian Munster was more dejected than excited, and was 
being careful not to say anythmg which would prejudice 
Russia’s future action On the whole he thought Sazonov 
“relatively cahn ” 

Sazonov, however, was more excited and disturbed than 
Szapary appeared to think Of a naturally mercurial tern" 
perament, he was now particularly indignant at Berchtold’s 
methods The short time-limit, the withholding of the 
dossier, and the humiliatmg demands on Serbia, all seemed 
to him to indicate that Austria was determined on war at 
once with Serbia It was particularly deceitful on Austria’s 
part to have pretended for three weeks that the demands 
would be mild, such as Serbia could surely accept, and then 
to face the little kingdom with an ultimatum which seemed 
to indicate that Austria wanted war and would soon cross 


35 Szapary to Berchtold, July 24, 3 35, 8 00 and 8 25 PM , ARB, 
II, 16, 17, 18 The Austrian Red Bool of 1915 condenses these three 
telegrams mto one and suppresses seven passages On this interview be- 
tween Sazonov and Szapary, see also Pourtales to Bethmann, July 24, 
K D , 148 For Berchtold’s simultaneous interview with Kudashev, the 
Russian Charge d’Affaires in Vienna, in which Berchtold sought to be as 
conciliatory as possible, saying that he had no desire to humihate Serbia 
but only to require necessary guarantees of security for Austria, and that 
he had no intention of annexing Serbian territory but only of maintain- 
ing the status quo, see ARB, II, 23 , and Schilling’s Diary, p 39 f 
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tb 3 frontier into Serbian territory Moreover, Poincare 
and the French Prime hlinister had left. Russia only a few 
hours previously They were now out on the Baltic, where 
it was difficult for him to get into touch with them Fur- 
thermore, he suspected that much that Szapary said was 
not true Therefore Russia must be prepared for war, or 
at least a strong diplomatic bluff, and he must make sure 
of British and Rumanian support Accordingly, while he 
had been talking with Szapary, he had Baron Schilling 
notify the Ministers of War,®® Navy, and Finance of the 
course of events and summon them to a Council of Mmis- 
ters at 3 P M Schillmg warned Izvolski and Shebeko to 
return to their posts at Pans and Vienna, and recalled 
Neratov, Prmce Trubetzkoi and other Foreign Office ad- 
visers from their leaves of absence He also pomted out to 
the Finance Mmister the necessity of withdraw^mg without 
delay as far as possible all State deposits m Germany 

Sazonov himself consulted with General lanushkevich, 
the Chief of the General Staff, and proposed preparations 
for a partial mobilization of the Russian army, directed 
exclusively against Austiia, the announcement of which 
might serve as a warning to Germany and an effectual bluff 
to stop Austria from attacking Serbia This at any rate 
seems to be the conclusion to be drawn from the following 
narrative of General Dobrorolski Dobrorolski was Chief 

36 SuLhomlinov later denied that he took part m the Council of 
Ministers on July 24 (c/ Wegerer, in Pol Sci Quart, XLIII, 204 f, June, 
1928), but we seriously doubt whether his post-War denial is trustworthy'' 

37 Schilling’s Diary, p 29 

38 Sergei Dobrorolski, ‘‘Mobilizatsia russksoi Armii v 1914 G,” in 
the Belgrade Voennii Sbomik, I, pp 91-116, Aug -Sept, 1921, German 
translation. Die Mobilmachung der russischen Armee, 1914, Berlin, 1922, 
and French translation, "La Mobilisation de I’Armee Russe en 1914,” in 
Revue d’ Histoire de la Guerre Mondiale, I, Apnl-July, 1923 

Other valuable material on Russian military preparations and mobih- 
zation in 1914 may be conveniently noted at this point Among the 
memoirs of Russian Generals V A Sukhomlmov, Ennnerungen, Berlin, 
1924, more valuable on his army reforms before 1914, than on July, 1914, 
m which he minimizes his part I Danilov, Russland im Weltknege, 
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of the Mobihzation Section of the General Staff in 1914, 
and therefore in a position to know authoritatively all the 
technical details and preparations of Russia’s mobilization 
measures Driven into exile by the Bolshevist revolution, 
and writing his nariative in Belgrade m 1921 without access 
to his notes and papers, he made a few minor slips of 
memorj'' But his remarkable frankness, authoritative in- 
formation, and general accuracy is confirmed by all the 

Jena, 1925 (Russian ed Berlin, 1925, and French trans. Pans, 1927), 
chs i-vi, Danilov was Quartermaster General from 1909-1914, and sup- 
plements Dobrorolski’s account at certain points in an article m Rev 
d’Hist de la Guerre Mondxale, I, 259-266, Oct, 1923 V I Gurko, Russia, 
1914-1917, N y , 1919, pp 1-24, A S Lukomski, Vospominamta [Memoirs], 
2 ■; ols , Berlin, 1922 A A Polivanov, [Memoirs containing extracts from 
his diaries, in Russian] ed A M Saiontschovski, Moscow, 1924 

Verj' illuminating are the numerous Russian mobilization telegrams 
and other military documents captured by the Germans during the war, 
published and analj'zed by R Hoeniger, Russlands Vorbereiiung zum Well- 
Incg, Berlin, 1919, and more complete^' by G Frantz, Russlands Einlntt 
in den Weltkneg, Berlin, 1924 (quoted hereafter as “Frantz”) B von 
Eggehng, Die russische Mobilmachung und der Knegsausbruch, Berlin, 
1919, IS the first-hand account of the German Military Attache m St 
Petersburg in 1914 

Sazonov’s memoirs, Fatejul Years (N Y , 1928) cannot be relied on 

The contradictory testimony and confused newspaper reports of the 
famous Sukliomlinov Trial of 1917 were summarized by the present writer 
in his third article in the Amer Hist Rev, XXVI, 225-254, Jan, 1921, 
together vith the other literature then available, extracts from the Russian 
newspaper reports of the trial are also guen by R Hoeniger, in the 
Deutsche Rundschau, April, 1918, pp 15-80, in an anonymous pamphlet, 
Suchomlmow, Die russische Mobilmachung im Lichte amilicher UrLunden 
und der Enthullungen dcs Prozesscs, Bern, 1917, and by P Renouvin, in 
Rev d’Hist de la Guerre Mondiale, II, 49-69, April, 1924, but this testi- 
mony from the Sukhomlinov Trial is now of relatively small x'^alue 

For more recent accounts, see the military histones in Russian by 
I K Zichovich (Moscow, 1922), and N N Golovine (Prague, 1925) , H 
von Kuhl, Der deutsche Generalstab tn Vorbereitung und Durchjuhrung 
des Welthneges, Berlin, 1919, 2nd ed 1920, G Frantz, Russland auf dcm 
Wege zur Katastrophe, Berlin, 1926, Michael T Florinsky, “The Russian 
Mobilization of 1914,” in Pol Sci Quart, XLII, 203-227, June, 1927, the 
reply to this by A von Wegerer, zbid, XLIII, 201-228, June, 1928, the 
articles by Danilov, Demartial, Dobrorolski, Frantz, Montgelas, Sukiiom- 
linov, and von Wegerer, in KSF, I, 97-104, II, 18-21, 78-98, 205-207, 225- 
231 , III, 27-38, 753-762 , IV, 207-219, 430-435 , by Montgelas, in the Deutsche 
Rundschau, May, 1922, pp 113-124, and July, 1922, pp 1-6, and by G 
Frantz, m Current History, March, 1927, pp 852-858 
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documents which have since come to hght, as well as by 
taUcs which the present v riter w’^as privileged to have with 
him m 1923 Dobrorolski writes 

On July 11 [N S, 24], St Olga’s Day, between 11 
o’clock and noon, the Chief of the General Staff, General 
lanushkevich, called me on the service telephone and told 
me to come immediately to his office 

“The situation is verj’’ serious,” he said as I entered 
“Austria has delivered a whollj unacceptable ultimatum to 
the Serbian Government and we cannot remain indifferent 
It has been decided to announce this publicly and decisively 
Tomorrow there will appear m the Russktt Invalid a short 
official warning, saying that all Russia is following with 
close attention the course of the negotiations between the 
Austro-Hungarian and the Serbian Governments, and will 
not remain inactive if the dignity and the integrity of the 
Serbian people, our blood brothers, are threatened with 
danger Have you everything ready for the proclamation 
of the mobilization of our army?” 

Upon my replying m the affirmative, the Chief of the 
General Staff said to me, “In an hour bring to me all the 
, documents relative to preparing of our troops for war, which 
provide, in case of necessity, for proclaiming partial mobil- 
ization against Austria-Hungary only This mobilization 
must give no occasion to Germany to find any grounds of 
hostility to herself ” 

I pointed out that a partial mobilization was out of the 
question But General lanushkevich ordered me anew to 
make a detailed report to him after an hour in accordance 
with his decision already made The absolute impossi- 
bility of a partial mobilization of the army was evident 
By what motives was our strategy to be guided? By 
political considerations [Dobrorolski then explains that on 
account of the system of alliances Russia was convinced 
that a war between Austria and Russia would inevitably 

39ror the text of the announcement as actually made on July 25 
see R 0 B , 10 
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involve Germany, and therefoie no mobilization plan had 
been v orked out for war against Austria alone ] 

What then could be the purpose of any partial mobil 
tion against Austria-Hungary alone? A threat which 
not supported by a convincing evidence of one’s own power 
would give rise to an attempt to despise this threat A 
partial mobilization of our forces would have had exactly 
the opposite consequences of those which we reckoned upon 
From a strategic point of view the partial mobilization 
was simply folly It was the intention to mobilize four 
Military Districts Kiev, Odessa, Moscow and Kazan In 
the territory covered by these military districts thirteen 
armj’’ corps had their standing peace quarters 

Dobrorolski goes on to explain aU the technical dangers 
and difficulties of any such partial mobihzation as was 
proposed After mobilization the troops of these four dis- 
tricts would necessarily advance to the frontier, but to strike 
at Austria effectively from the East and North, it was neces- 
sary for some of them to advance through the Warsaw 
District Yet m order not to alarm Germany the Warsaw 
District was to remam untouched ’ And if no preparations 
were made in the Warsaw District, the part of it which 
bordered on Austria would remain uncovered and unpro- 
tected h'loreover, if a general mobilization should follow 
the partial mobilization, the utmost confusion would take 
place, because the reservists for the Warsaw District were 
drawn pai tly from the Moscow and Kazan Districts, where 
partial mobilization would already have taken place These 
dangers and difficulties were not apparently, however, at 
first fully grasped by Sazonov, or even by lanushkevich, 
who had been m office only a few months, and, as we shall 
see, this plan of partial mobihzation was proceeded with, to 
the utter dismay of the military technicians hlce Dobrorol- 
ski and General Danilov 

^0 Dobrorolski, pp 99-101 (German trans , pp 17-19) 
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After his interview with Szapaiy and his arrangement 
with lanushlcevich, Sazonov hurried to the Prench Em- 
bassy, where he lunched with Paleologue and Buchanan 
Diamandi, the Rumanian hlinister, was also invited to join 
them, because "it was of tlie greatest advantage for us that 
Rumania should be drawn in on our side, while for Ru- 
mania it was manifestly flattermg to participate as an equal 
m the diplomatic steps taken by the Great Poweis’'^^ 
Sazonov said that "the step taken by Austria meant war,” 
and he hoped that England would proclaim her solidarity 
with France and Russia He said that Austria’s conduct 
was "immoral and provocative,” that some of her demands 
were absolutely inacceptable, and that she never would 
have acted as she had done without first having consulted 
Germany. He told Buchanan of the perfect agreement of 
views which had been established between France and 
Russia during Poincare’s visit,^- and Paleologue added, 
“France would not only give Russia strong diplomatic sup- 
port, but would, if necessary, fulfil aU the obligations^ 
imposed on her by the alhance ” Buchanan replied that 
he could not speak for England, but wmuld telegraph Grey 
aU that they had said, he personally could hold out no hope 
that England would make any declaration of solidarity that 
would entail armed support of France and Russia, Eng- 
land had no direct mterest m Serbia, and public opmion m 
England would never sanction a war on her behalf Sazonov 
rephed that the Serbian question was but part of the gen- 
eral European question and that England could not efface 
herself, that he personally thought Russia would have to 
mobilize, but no decision would be taken until a Council of 
Mmisters had been held Buchanan then suggested brmg- 
ing mfluence to bear on Austria to extend the time-limit, 
but Paleologue "rephed that time did not permit of this; 
either Austria was bluffing, or had made up her mind to act 

41 Schilling’s Diary, p 30 42 See above, at note 29 
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at once In either case a firm and united attitude was 
our only chance of averting war ” As Sazonov and 
Paleologue both continued to press Buchanan for a declara- 
tion of complete solidarity, he said he would telegraph a , 
full report to Sir Edward Grey He even went so far as 
to express his personal opinion that Grey, ''might be pre- 
pared to represent strongly at Vienna and Berhn the danger 
to European peace of an Austrian attack on Serbia, . . . 
and that if war became general it would be difficult for 
England to remain neutral” Sazonov remarked that if 
war did break out, England would be sooner or later dragged 
into it, and if she did not make common cause with France 
and Russia she would have rendered war more likely, and 
V ould not have played a "beau role ” Buchanan concluded 
from Paleologue’s language that "it almost looked as if 
France and Russia were determined to make a strong stand 
even if we declined to join them ” 

Sazonov, disappointed at being unable to secure Eng- 
land’s immediate declaration of Entente solidarity which 
he had hoped might give pause to Austria, still avoided 
seeing the German Ambassador He was not yet ready to 
indicate to hun what Russia’s pohcy would be Moreover, 
he wished first to consult his mmisterial colleagues Ac- 
cordingly, on leaving the luncheon conference at the French 

43 Buchanan to Grey, July 24, 5 40 P M , B D , 101 , c/ also Sir 
George Buchanan My Mission to Russia (2 vols, London, 1923), I, 189 ff , 
and Paleologue, I, 23 f, vrhere it is clear that the French Ambassador 
■was e\eiting all his influence to make Sazonov stand firm, even if it led 
to war, and where a very different impression is given from that in his 
telegram of July 24 as published m FYB, 31, one suspects that here also 
tne editor of the French Yellow Book has used the blue pencil very 
generously In the original serial form m which Paleologue published 
this part of his memoirs {Rev des Deux Mondes, Jan 15, 1921, p 248), 
he represents Buchanan as saying regretfully at this luncheon meeting, 
"Ah! if only the Conservative Party [m England] were m power now, 

I am sure that they would understand what the national interest now 
so clearly imposes on us,” but he discreetly omitted this and several 
othei passages when he published his memoirs m book form Buchanan 
(I, 210) takes exception to some of Paleologue’s statements 
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Embassy about 3PM, he proceeded to the meeting of the 
Mmisterial Council Here he set forth the diplomatic 
situation and probably argued at length to persuade the 
Jigluctant military authorities to accept his partial mobiliza- 
tion plan We have no precise and satisfactory record of 
the discussion, but after several hours the Council adopted 
the foUowmg resolutions (1) to get into touch with the 
other Powers to request Austria to extend the time-lumt, 
and so give them time to become acquainted with and to 
investigate the dossier of Sarajevo documents which Aus- 
tria had declared she would communicate, (2) to advise 
Serbia not to offer aimed resistance, if Austria should in- 
vade her territory but to announce that she was yielding 
to force and entrusting her fate to the judgment of the 
Great Powers, (3) to authorize the Ministers of War and 
Marine to ask the Tsar’s consent to announce, depending 
on the course of events, mobilization in the four Military 
Districts of Kiev, Odessa, Moscow and Kazan, and of the 
' Baltic and Black Sea Meets, (4) to fill up immediately the 
stocks of war-supplies, and (5) to recall mstantly state 
funds in Germany and Austria 

Thus, an effort was to be made to have the Great Powers 
examine the merits of the Austro-Serbian question — ^to 
"Europeanize” it, mstead of “localizing” it, as Austria and 
Germany wished, and, if this was unsuccessful, to arrange 
that much of the Austrian army would be tied up m Serbia 
at the moment Russia should finally have to take up arms 
Sazonov accordingly telegraphed to Belgrade that “if the 
helpless situation of Serbia is mdeed such as to leave no 
doubt as to the outcome of an armed conflict with Austria,” 
it would be better not to make resistance, but retreating, 
let Austiia occupy territory without a fight and appeal to 
44 Journal of the Council of Ministers, July 24, approved by the 
Tsar, July 25, printed from the copy in the Hoover 'War Library by 
Robert C Binkley, in Current History, Jan, 1926, p 533, c/ also Schil- 
ling’s Diaru p 30 
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the Powers to intervene He also sent a circular telegram 
to the Powers urging an extension of the time-limit, so 
that, if Austria enabled the Powers to acquaint themselves 
with the results of the Sarajevo investigation, they would 
be in a position to give Serbia corresponding advice 

As these efforts might not be successful, the Council 
had also decided ''m principle’' in favor of Sazonov’s 
"partial mobilization” plan, that is, the mobihzation of 
1,100,000 men — thuteen army corps in the four southern 
districts near Austria, this was only to be announced, how- 
ever, when Sazonov should decide it was necessary, and 
this decision of the Council was not final until approved 
by the Tsar next day 

All these arrangements weie made by Sazonov before he 
received Pourtales and heard Germany’s views on the 
ultimatum and policy of “locahzation ” Pourtales had been 
told in the morning that Sazonov could not receive hun 
aftei Szapary, because he must go to a meeting of the 
Council of Ministers,^® whereas in reality he had gone to 
the luncheon conference at the Piench Embassy It was 
not until toward TPM that Pourtales was finally 
admitted T\Tien he attempted, m accordance with the 
instructions given to him and the other German Ambas- 
sadors, to justify Austria’s action and to urge that the 
Austro-Serbian conflict should remam "localized,” Sazonov, 
“who was very much excited and gave vent to boundless 

4S Sazonov to the Russian Charge d’Affaires in Belgrade, July 24, 
Schilling’s Diary, pp 33, 86 Cf Crackanthorpe to Gre 3 '^, July 2S (B J) , 
221) Serbian Government expected immediate attack on Belgrade 
on departure of Austrian Minister and so removed at once Plan of 
campaign is now to draw into interior as large a portion as possible 
of Austrian army so as to weaken Austria elsewhere Under-Secretaiy 
of State tells me that Russian support is assured ” 

40 Schilling’s Diary, pp 33, 40, ROB, 4, 5, BD, 125 

47 C/ Buchanan to Grej--, July 25, BD, 125, and statement of s 
former Russian Minister of War to the present writer 

48 Pourtales to Bethmann, Julj' 24, 6 10 P M KD 148 

40 KD, 100 
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reproaches against Austria-Hungary, stated in the most 
determined manner that it would be impossible for Russia 
to admit that the Austro-Serbian quarrel could be settled 
between the two parties concerned” He argued shrewdly 
that the Serbian promises of 1909, to which Austria made 
reference in the ultimatum, w^ere given, not to Austria 
alone, but to the Powders, consequently, the question 
whether Serbia had hved up to these promises w^as a Euro- 
pean one, it, was for Europe to examine the dossier, and 
see whether Austria’s charges w'ere well founded More- 
over, Austiia could not be both prosecutor and judge 

Pourtales replied that it w'as not practical to submit 
the question for adjudication by the six Great Powers, 
because the general political attitude of the Powers and 
their allied grouping w'ould be the decisive factor in their 
judgment of the case What would be the practical use of 
such a “judicial procedure,” if the political friends of Aus- 
tria took one side, and her opponents the other? Who 
I would decide in such a case? He promised, however, to 
report Sazonov’s idea to Berlin, but “he doubted whether 
Germany would expect her ally to lay the results of her 
investigation before a European Areopagus Austria would 
refuse, as any Great Power must, to subject to arbitration 
a question in which her vital interests were at stake ” 
Pourtales then urged “monarchical solidarity” and the 
danger of countenancing regicides, but Sazonov quickly 
shifted the conversation to the broader political ground 
that a whole Government and Nation could not be held 
responsible for the act of an individual, and that Austria’s 
charges were by no means convincing He launched into 

50 Sazonov’s argument was shrewd and technically quite correct, be- 
cause, as Szapary regretted (A RJ3 , II, 19), in the ultimatum itself, Se’-- 
bia was accused, in failing to live up to the promises of 1909, of “acting 
in opposition to the will of Europe,” and because a copy of the ultima- 
tum had been sent “to all the other Signatory Powers” who were 
interested in any modifications of the Treaty of Berlin 
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such unrestrained accusations against Austria that Pour- 
tales expressed the fear that he was blinded by his hatred^ 
of Austria “Hate,” replied Sazonov, “is foreign to . 
nature I do not hate Austria, I despise her ” Fina^/ 
he exclaimed “Austria is seeking a pietext to gobble up 
Seibia, but in that case Russia will make war on Austria ” 
Pourtales sought to calm him by expressing his conviction 
that, at most, Austria was only intending to inflict a de- 
seived chastisement on Serbia, and was far from thinking 
of making teriitorial gams But Sazonov shook his head 
doubtingly “First Serbia would be gobbled up, then will 
come Bulgaria’s turn, and then we shall have her on the 
Black Sea^” 

The interview was a tense one, and served only to 
accentuate more sharply the conflict between two views 
which V ere now coming into dangerous conflict — should the 
Austro-Serbian question remain “localized,” or be “Euro- 
peanized ” As Pourtales was leaving Sazonov’s office, 
Paleologue was waiting to come in and learn the decisions < 
taken by the Ministerial Council and the outcome of the 
interview with Pourtales, but his reports as pubhshed do 
not give a satisfactory account of what passed between him 
and the Russian Foreign Minister 

WARLIKE PORTENTS AT KRASNOE SELO, JULY 25 

On Saturday, July 25, the wave of midsummer heat 
which had been hanging over St Petersburg for a month 
seemed to reach its climax The trams were crowded with 
peace-loving people pouring out for the summer holidays 
Out on the sun-baked plain at Krasnoe Selo, the Tsar and 
all St Petersburg’s high society were gathered to witness ► 

Cl Pourtales to Bethmann, July 25, 1 08 A M , and detailed report 
later in the day, KD, 160, 204 CJ also Szapary to Berchtold, July 25, 

2 30 A M , A RJ3 , II, 19 , and Schilling's Diary, p 31 

52 Paleologue to Bienvenu-Martin, July 25 [24?], FYJB, 38, Pale- 
ologue, I, 24-26, and Schilling’s Diary, p 31 f 
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the summer revle^^ of the Russian troops Late in the 
forenoon an unportant hlimstenal Council ■nas held at 
udiich the Tsar piesided It lasted so long that the ma- 
■rjeuvers had to be postponed an hour Even vhen they 
iinally took place, they vere cut short, and an unusual 
military excitement pervaded all tlie officers Tlie foreign 
Militar}’’ Attaches got the impression that the Ministerial 
Council had considered mobilizing the Russian army, and 
perhaps had even decided to order it, at least in the four 
Southern iMihtarj’- Districts facing Austria General 
Adlerberg, the Governor of St Petersburg, b}-- a slip of the 
tongue, m talking v ith the German General Chelius, actu- 
ally spoke of measures “for mobilization ” Baron Grun- 
wald, the Tsar’s chief equerr}'-, sitting next to Chelius at 
the banquet that evening said to him, “The situation is 
very serious T\ffiat vas decided this noon, I am not pei- 
mitted to tell you You yourself mil soon learn it But 
take it from me, it looks \ ery serious ” He touched glasses 
with Chelius and drank his health with the v ords, “Let us 
hope we shall see each other again in better times’”®^ 


03 Major Eggeling, Gonnan Militarj Attache, m tlie Nordd Allg 
Zeitung, No 2G1, Oct 21, 1917, Eggeling, Die Riissischc Mohilmachung, 
pp 23-25 

04 Chelius to the Ivaiser, Julj 26, KD, 291 Chelius iias Emperor 
William’s personal representatu c at the court of the Tsar For many 
3 ears “Willy” and "Nicky” had each kept at the court (o la suite) of 
the other such a personal represent at n e, m iddition to the regular am- 
bassadors, consuls, and military and na\al attiches The 3 ’ \\ero accorded 
special mtimacj, and sened to keep the two autocrats m closer personal 
touch with each other Owing to their prnileged position and their inti- 
mate contact with the Soaereign's entourage, the 3 ’' were often able to get 
a closer aiew of the currents of feeling and the personages of influence 
than the regular formal diplomatic representatives Chelius, wlin gives 
the best account of these events on July 25, gives evidence here and else- 
where of this close touch Tatishchcv, the Tsar’s representative at the 
Kaiser’s court, happened during these critical da 3 's to be in Russia On 
July 30, 1 20 A M , the Tsar telegraphed to the Kaiser “Am sending 
Tatishchev this evening with instructions,” but apparentlv this emissary 
of peace was stopped by Sazonov at the railway station just as he was 
departing for Berlin, R Rosen, Forty Years of Diplomacy (London, 1923) 
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After the militar}- leview had been held, in an unusually 
curtailed form, it was announced that the maneuvers at 
Krasnoe Selo and m the whole Empire w^'ere to be broken 
off, and that the tioops were to return at once to their , 
standmg quaiters, as they would have to do in case of w’^ar. 

The idea that mobilization and war were imminent was 
increased by the immediate promotion that same evening 
of the St Petersbuig Mihtary Academy cadets to the 
position of regular officers in the army, instead of later in 
the year as customary At the banquet follow mg the Tsar’s 
address to these new appointees, says the German Mihtary 
Attache, ‘'young officers openly expiessed their joy to me 
that now at last they w'ere starting something ‘against 
Austria ’ Others aired their rage against ‘Austrian pre- 
sumption ’ Even Prince Peter of IMontenegro, who was 
present just at this tune, thought he had to tell me that 
111 his country there reigned a distinct enthusiasm for war, 
and that mobilization w^as in full progress Not a man 
seemed to recollect that we [Germans] were m alliance 
wuth Austria E’ 

Followmig the banquet there was a theatrical perform- 
ance, wdiich, under the leadership of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, wns made the occasion of a gieat demonstration 
for wnr On this same evening St Petersbuig was startled 
out of its stillness by the unexpected sound of the hoof- 
beats of the Imperial Guards hurrying back through the 
mist to the capital, although they wm e to have been quar- 
tered out at Krasnoe Selo for another month “At seven 
o’clock,” writes Paleologue, “I go to the Warsaw Railway 

II, 171 , Scliillmg’s Diary, p 64 ff , K D , 390, 399 , and details by A 
Bach m KSF, II, 508 ff, Nov, 1924 

G5 Eggeling, m Nordd Ally Zcituny, No 261, Oct 17, 1917 

On the events at Kiasnoe Selo on this fateful Saturday, July 25, 
see KD, 194, 291, Eggeling, Die Russische Mobilmachung, pp 22-27, 
ARB , II, 37, 60, 61, Menel Buchanan, The City of Trouble (New York, 
1918), pp 10-12 
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Station to say good-bye to Izvolski, who is returning to 
ills post in haste On the platforms, there is hvely anima- 
tion the trains are crowded with officers and soldiers 
This already looks like mobihzation We exchange rapidly 
olir impressions, and come to same conclusion, ‘Cette fois, 
c’est la guerre ^ Next day Princess Paley, who was in 
close touch with the Grand Dukes, sent an urgent telegram 
to her mother and daughter i\ho were at Bad Kissingen in 
Germany to leave immediately for Switzerland or Italy, 
and General Danilov, who had been hurriedly recalled from 
a tour in the Caucasus, telegraphed to his family m Podolia 
near the Austrian frontier begging them to return at once 
to St Peteisburg 

THK RUSSIAN' “PERIOD PREPARATORY TO WAR” 

Wliat took place on July 25 at tins important Mmis- 
tenal Council (often incorrectly called a Crown Council) 
m the presence of the Tsar to cause all these impiessions 
of impendmg war? Again we have no precise record of 
what was said by each person present, but we know the 
final decisions taken We may surmise that a conflict took 
place between Sazonov, who adhered to his “partial mobil- 
ization” plan, and the military leaders, led by the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, who feared that the technical and political 
difficulties of a partial mobilization would be disastrous 

General Sukhomhnov, Minister of War, later claimed 
to have taken a passive attitude duiing the July crisis,®^ 
but his apologia is not convincing General Danilov, speak- 
mg of the Ministerial Council, says “It is easy to under- 
stand the decision of those members of the Council who 
had little knowledge of purely mihtary problems and were 

57 Paleologue, I, 27 f 

58 Princess Paley, “En Russie a la veille de la guerre,” in La Revue 

de Pans, Nov 15, 1923, p 592 5 d Danilov, p 16 

50 (7/ Dobrorolski, as quoted above at note 40 
Sukhomlmov, EnnneTUngen, pp 357-379 
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not acquainted vith tlie technical side of mobilization. 
They Mere solely guided by the natural desire of safe- 
guarding the honor of Russia and of avoiding at the same 
time anything that could suggest a hostile attitude towards 
GermanJ^ But how can it be explained that General 
Sukhomlmov, mIio took part in the Council, deemed it 
possible to agree even without a word of protest to a de- 
cision vhich put Russia m a very dangerous position? Was 
it mere negligence or utter incompetence?” ““ Whether 
General lanushkevich was now fully aware of the dangers 
of a partial mobihzation, or whether he still had to be 
convinced that it v'as folly, is not certain any event 
the military leaders felt that a v^ar between Austria and 
Serbia v as necessarily a w^ar between Austria and Russia, 
and therefore betv'een Russia and Germany They had 
no doubt that Austria was about to begin the invasion of 
Serbia as soon as the tune-limit expiied In fact, later in 
the day, a Russian officer looking at his watch at six o’clock, 
remarked to General Chelius, ‘‘The cannon on the Danube 
will have begun to fire by non^, for one doesn’t send such 
an ultunatum except vdien the cannon are loaded ” They 
\vere probably convinced that vnr vns “inevitable,” and 
that here was Russia’s heaven-sent opportunity to have her 
final leckonmg vuth Geiinany, and to acquire that control 
of Constantinople and tlie Straits, -which had been so 
seriously considered at the secret confeience on February 
8/21, 1914, and for -which preparations had been ordeied 
in order that, ■5\dien a crisis should break out, Russia should 
be able to secure her historic aims at the Bosphorus 
Therefore the sooner general mobihzation was declared the 
better 

62 Danilov, p 15 

63 Chelius to the Kaiser, July 26, KD, 291 

64 Cf above, I, ch v, “Balkan Problems,” at notes 309-311 

65 For indications of the conflict of opinions among the various 
Ministers on the question of mihtary measures, see K D , 130, 194, 203, 
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It IS quite possible that one of the arguments at the 
Ministerial Councils on Friday and Saturday was the dan- 
gerous domestic situation St Petersburg and all the larger 
Cities in Russia were in the throes of an extensive working- 
men’s strike By a strange uony of fate, at the same mo- 
ment when the Russian mihtary bands, in the camp at 
Krasnoe Selo, had been welcommg Poincare with the Mar- 
seillaise, the Cossacks m the suburbs of St Petersburg had 
been striking down workmg-men for singing this same 
martial anthem An apparently well-informed Russian 
sympathizer, writing at length in the Gazette de Lausanne 
of September 7 and S, 1917, in comment upon the Suk- 
homhnov trial, asserts that in 1914 general mobihzation 
was strongly urged as a salutary measure against this 
internal mdustrial and revolutionary danger, rather tlian 
as a necessary mihtary precaution against German attack, 
it would also counteract, it was urged, the feared autono- 
mous and separatist agitation among the non-Slavic ele- 
ments m the Russian Empire The idea of a foreign war 
to avert domestic troubles is, of course, a very famihar one 
m the history of many countries The militarists may 
quite probably have beheved that the leading forth of the 
specter of threatenmg mternal revolution and anarchy 
would serve as a good bogey with which to persuade the 
peace-lo^'lng Tsar to consent to a general mobihzation, and 
they were ready to assure him that, in case of mobilization 

204, 338, AR3, II, 60, 61, 73, III, 19, 71, Dobrorolski, Danilov, and 
Sukhomlmov, passim, Nekhudov, Diplomatic Reminiscences, pp 2S4-285 

oopourtales to Bethmann, July 23, KD, 130, cf also V A Wrob- 
lewski, “Die russischen Arbeiterunruhen im Juli, 1914,” in KSF, III, 
325-331, May, 1925 

67 C} Jules Gambon's similar suspicions about Germany m his report 
to Pichon, July 30, 1913 (FYB, 5) “Some want war for social 
>-easons, i e , to provide the e\temal interests which alone can pre\ enfc 
or retard the rise to power of the democratic and socialist masses This 
social class [the Junkers], which forms a hierarchy with the King of 
Prussia as its supreme head, realizes with dread the democratization of 
Germany and the increasing power of the Socialist Party ’ 
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and war, the strilves would offer no serious obstacle, as in 
fact proved to be the case 

At any rate, whatever the arguments used at this Coun- 
cil, Sazonov prevailed in maintaining his plan for "partial 
mobilization ” But a concession was made to the militarists 
in the adoption of a series of preparatory military measures 
which would facihtate a “general mobilization” when the 
Tsar should finally be persuaded to consent to it In all, 
five decisions w^eie taken by the Ministerial Council The 
details of the fifth, and most important, of these were kept 
very secret The others were soon evident, or were com- 
municated to Paleologue and Buchanan at once, and to 
Pourtales a little later 

What were these five decisions 

1 The Tsar’s approval of the decision “m principle’’ 
foi’ contingent “partial mobihzation” against Austria — the 
decision which had been reached at the Ministerial Council 
of the preceding afternoon This was reported to the 
French Government in Pans, which was able to inform 
Pomcare on July 26 on his voyage homeward 

At the Ministerial Council on the 25th, w'hich was held 
in the presence of the Tsar, the mobilization of thirteen 
army corps, intended in case of need [eventuellement] to 
operate against Austria was considered, this mobilization, 
however, would only be effective if Austria were to bring 
armed pressure to bear on Serbia, and not until notice had 
been given by the Minister of Foreign Affairs, upon whom 
jails the duty of fixing the day, liberty being left to him 
to go on wnth the negotiations, even if Belgrade should be 
occupied Russian opinion makes it clear that it is both 

68 Pourtales to Bethmann, July 25 (K D , 205) “From a trustworth^ 
source I hear that in the Ministerial Council here jresterday [July 24] 
the question of first consideration discussed was whether the present in- 
ternal condition of Russia is such that the country could face external 
complications without trouble The majoiity of the Ministers present 
are said to have expressed themselves to the effect that Russia need not 
hesitate before such complications on account of the internal situation ” 
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politically and morally impossible for Russia to allow 
Serbia to be crushed 

This decision in favor of partial mobilization, m case 
^of need, to bluff Austria, is confirmed by the testimony of 
lanushkevich at the Sukhomlinov trial in 1917 “At first 
it had been decided to proclaim a partial mobilization — 
the four districts — to frighten off Austria-Hungary ” It 
was v elcome to Sazonov because he hoped it would check 
Austria, and give a turn to the diplomatic negotiations 
which would result in a settlement acceptable to Serbia and 
Russia It avoided the danger of the “general mobiliza- 
tion,” which was desired by the military leaders, but which 
would probably lead Germany to letaliate with a counter- 
mobilization, and so bring on a general European war It 
would also gam tune for diplomatic negotiations, during 
wdiich wide-reaching measures preparatory to war could be 
earned on under cover of a secret “Regulation concerning 
the Period Preparatory to War ” to be mentioned a httle 
later 

In 1912, at the height of the Ballcan Wars, at a diplo- 
matic crisis with Austria in many respects similar to that of 
1914, a secret Russian Mihtary Commission, in annulling for 
technical reasons the order that “the proclamation of mo- 
bilization IS equivalent to the declaration of w^ar,” had 
stated significantly 

CO Bienvenu-Martin’s summary to Viviam on board the France, July 
26, PY3, 50 Paleologue’s telegram on which this summary is supposedl 
to be based is suppressed fiom FYB , it may have been his telegram; 
of July 26, at 1 55 P M , which M Bourgeois, though he had access to> 
the French archives, has published in two variant and evidently garbled 
forms. Bourgeois et Pages, pp 39, 137 Cj also Buchanan to Grey, July 
25, 8 P M , Sazonov told us “this morning Emperor had sanctioned draft- 
ing of Imperial Ukase, which is only to be published when Minister of 
Foreign Affairs considers moment come for giving effect to it, ordering 
mobilization of 1,100,000 men Necessary preliminary preparations for 
mobilization would, however, be begun at once,” BD, 125 (but also 
suppressed from B B B ) 

70 As reported in the Novae Vrerrna, No 14,852, Aug 13 [26], 1917 
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It -uill be .'id\antageous to complete conccntiation with- 
out beginning ho'^tilitic'^, in older not to depiive the enemy 
iirc\ocal)h of the liopc that war can ‘^till be avoided Our 
mca'=urc‘= for thi'' mu'jt be masked by clever uiplomotic 
negotiation^, in older to lull to sleep as much as p'^'^^ible 
the cnem^ ’s fcar=: 

Thus, if the announcement of partial mobiLzation 
should not after all succeed in checking Austria, it could 
at least be i^ed conveniently to explain and screen the 
measures of tlic “Pciiod Preparatory to War,” nhicli it was 
decided w ere to take place ovei tlie w hole empire and wdiich 
would therefore greatly facilitate the general mobilization 
against Geimany as w'oll as against Austiia, if c^entually 
iiecessarj’- Sazonov bebeved that he now had the tiuinp 
cards in his hand He could continue to negotiate, and he 
held m his hand the tin eat of force to strengthen his bluff, 
but at tlie same time military piepaiations would be going 
on preparatoiy to a general mobilization if his bluff of 
partial mobilization was called Also the mihtarists in 
Russia could not get out of contiol, because a decision as to 
mobihzation was dependent on the couise of the diplomatic 
negotiations, which were also in his hands Sazonov was 
highly delighted with this arrangement lie wms also 
agreeably surpiised to find that Austria did not attack 
Serbia at once after the expiration of the time-limit and the 
rupture of Austro-Serbiaii diplomatic relations on this same 
Saturday afternoon During the next three days (July 
26-28) of “direct conversations” with Vienna, he appeared 
to be much more conciliatory and optimistic, so much so, in 
fact, that it wms specially remarked by a number of per- 
-sons "" But this optimism was not shai ed by the Russian 

71 Protocol of the Special Mihtarj’- Commission of Nov 8 [21], 1912, 
quoted by Hoenigcr, p 34 f , and bj' Frantz, p 236 

72 "By Pourtales, “I found Sazonov much quieter and more conciliatory 
today” (July 26, 3 15 P M , K D , 217) , b 3 Buchanan, "I found Sazonov 
ilhis afternoon very conciliatory and more optimistic” (July 27, 8 40 
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military authorities, and came to a sudden end with the 
news of the Austrian declaration of war on Serbia on 
July 28 

^ 2 The second of the decisions taken by the Ministerial 
Council of Jul}’- 25 nias the recall of the troops to their 
Standing quarters 

At the moment of the Sarajevo murder and durmg the 
following v eeks, the Russian troops throughout the empire 
were dispersed m camps for maneuvers and summer tram- 
mg, often at a considerable distance from their regulai 
standing quarters It was in these standing quarters that 
was kept the full equipment, which was necessary for war, 
and which the soldiers must have before they could start 
for the front It was necessary therefore that they should 
be recalled as quickly as possible to the point at which they 
would be given their full equipment and be ready for trans- 
portation to the designated area of concentration on the 
frontier This is why the camp at Krasnoe Selo was broken 
up at the close of the maneuvers on Saturday afternoon, 
as has already been indicated lanushkevich lost no time 
m putting this decision mto operation also for all tlie rest 
of the troops in the empire At 4 10 P hi he had the Gen- 
eral Staff send out secret cipher telegram No 1547 


P M , B D , 198) , by Paleologue, “Sazonov has used conciliatory language 
to all my colleagues” (July, 27, FYB, 64), and especially by Szapaiy, 
the Austrian Ambassador, ns will be indicated later m connection with the 
“direct conversations” between St Petersburg and Vienna 

73 Cf Dobrorolski, p 104 (German trans , p 22 f ) , “The unlucky 
idea of a partial mobilization was not yet dropped It had its adherents, 
but not in the military departments Among the optimists was 
Sazonov By this optimism only can one explain the fact that he per- 
sistently advocated a partial mobilization, and supported at Peterhof 
[to the Tsar] confidence in its success On July 15 [28], the day 
of the Austio-Hunganan declaration of war on Serbia, Sazonov suddenly 
abandons his optimism He becomes filled with the idea that a general 
war IS inevitable, and calls the attention of lanushkevich to the necessity 
of not delaying any longer the [general] mobilization of our army” 

74 Dobrorolski, p 102 (German trans, p 20), Sukhomlmov, p 360; 
K J) , 194, 339 , A RB , II, 60 , Eggeling, p 25 
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St Petersburg, July 12 [25], 1914, 4 10 PM 
Prepare quickly transport plans and piovisions for the 
return of all troops to their standing quarters T me for 
the completion of the work twenty-four hours 1547 

[Signed] General Dobrorolski 

This was followed later the same ni^t by telegram No 
1557 

St Petersburg, July 12 [25] , 1914, 11 59 P M 
His Majesty commands that upon the arrival of this 
telegram the troops are to return from their camps to their 
standing quarters If their simultaneous return involves 
difficulties, the Staffs and Administrations of the Corps, 
Divisions, and independent formations are to have prece- 
dence The troop divisions close to their standing quarters 
can remain there and do not need to return to their winter 
barracks 1557. 

[Signed] Biehaiev 

This breakmg off of maneuvers and return of the troops 
to their standing quarters was not, however, in any way 
equivalent to mobilization It was, to be sure, a necessary 
prehmmary to mobihzation, but was not in any way a 
menacing or hostile act’^'^ Nevertheless, the execution of 
the unexpected order which began on Sunday, July 26, 
mvolved the movement of moic than a million men 
throughout the empire, and gave rise to military excitement 

75 Telegram to the Chief of Staff of the Warsaw District, captured 
later by the Germans, and published by Hoeniger, p 80, and by Frantz, 
p 258 

7 6 Hoeniger, p 80 , Frantz, p 259 

77 Similar orders for the return of troops to their standing quarters 
were given m France as early as Jub' 27 (KD, 341, note 3), but in 
Germany not until July 28 for the nine corps to be “hastily” mobilized, 
and not until July 29, between 1 and 1 30 P M , for the greater number 
of remammg corps {Investigating Commission, II, p 68 Anlage 17, and 
p 69, Anlage 20) , for the best detailed analysis of the French and German 
preliminary military measures, based on a study of the French official 
General Staff History of the War, which show in every case that the 
French preparations considerably antedated the German, see M Montge- 
las, “Das franzosische Generalstabwerk,” in KSF, V, 1206-1220, Dec, 1927 
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among Russian oflBceis everj^vhere similar to that which 
had pi evailed at Krasnoe Selo on the preceding evening It 
also naturally led to disturbing reports being sent to Berlin 
and Vienna from German and Austrian agents in Russia 

3 The promotion of cadets to be officers 

The Russian army lacked in 1914, even on a peace foot- 
ing, some 3000 3 ounger officers These were being trained 
m the St Petersburg Alilitary Academy and similar schools, 
but tlie cadets would normally not be graduated and made 
officer until later m the year To fiU this deficiency as far 
as possible at once, it was decided to make the promotion 
immediatelj'- The cadets of the St Petersburg Academy 
were advanced to the rank of officer at Krasnoe Selo just 
before tlie banquet on Saturday evening, the Tsar himself 
made them an address, saying, “Believe in God, as well as 
m the greatness and glory of our country Seek to serve 
Him and Me with all your strength ” The promotions in 
-he other military schools followed almost immediately’® 
Also the organizations m -uhich officers were receiving prac- 
tical training were dissolved so that they should be free to 
take active command These measures not only created a 
large number of much-needed subaltern officers, but also 
freed for active service in the field many mature officers 
who had hitherto been detailed on educational woik But 
in spite of these efforts, one of the most serious defects m 
the Russian army, as the War was scon to show, was the in- 
adequacy of the officers, both as to quality and quantity 

4 The proclamation of the “state of war” in towns 
containing fortresses and m the frontier sectors facing Ger- 
many and Austria 

78 Dobrorolski, pp 102, 114, KD, 194, 291, ARB, II, 60, 77, Pale- 
ologue to Bienvenu-Martm, July 26, Bourgeois et Pages, p 39 

70 C/ Paumgartner in Odessa to Berchtold, July 27, “Reserve officers 
who were to have been let go, have been retained, also school cadets 
have already been enrolled, in Odessa alone 390 Great excitement among 
officers,” A.RB, II, 77 
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The order for this was sent out by Gen lanushkevich 
still later this same night, i e , at 1 A M on July 26 That 
the order was speedily obeyed on the frontier toward Ger- 
many IS indicated by the proclamation of the Commander 
of the fortress of Kovno “In accordance with the command 
of the Tsar and of General Rennenkampf s order No 13,482, 
July 26, I declare the fortress and district of Kovno placed 
in a ‘state of war ’ ” The purpose of this proclamation 
was to give the local military commanders full powers, as 
under martial law, to take all actions necessary to secure 
the success of mobihzation, and to prevent trouble from 
jjpies or other hostile-minded persons It also forbade the 
nevspapeis to pubhsh any news in regard to military and 
naval preparations, such as the movements or provisioning 
of troops or naval vessels, the recall of officers on leave, 
military transportation, or the collection of merchant ships 
in harbors ®- 

One incident which grew out of the order shows the 
desire for peace and friendly relations between Russia and 
Germany which was sincerely held by the Tsar and by 
Pourtales the German Ambassador The Pnnz Eitel 
Fnedncli, a German merchant ship lying m the haibor near 
the fortress of Kronstadt, aroused the suspicions of the 
commander of the fortress because she had a wireless outfit 
and was observed to be sending radiograms As a “state 
of war” had been proclaimed in the fortress sector and the 
wireless outfit might be used for espionage purposes, the 

80 General Staff tg no 1566, printed by Hoeniger, p SO, and by 
Frantz, p 242 , c/ also Paleologue to Biem enu-Martin, July 26 , Bour- 
geois et Pages, pp 39, 137 

81 E Mueller-Meiningen, Dvplomaiie und Weltkneg (Berlin, 1917), 
p 930 Bulow, German consul at Kovno, vas able to telegraph from Eyd- 
kuhnen m East Prussia on July 27, at 5 35 PM, presumably having 
heard the news many hours earlier “Kovno has been placed m a state 
of war,” KD , 264 For similar orders of July 26 for other fortresses, see 
Frantz, pp 243-250 

82 Dobrorolski, pp 102, 104 (German ed , pp 21, 23) , Hoeniger, pp 
66-67 
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commander of the fortress reported the case to tlie Grand 
Duke Nicholas who commanded the whole Petrograd Mili- 
tary District, includmg Kronstadt The Grand Duke at 
once ordered the German captain to be arrested, the wire- 
less apparatus to be seized, and the ship forbidden to leave 
the harbor As German}'- and Russia were stiU at peace, this 
arbitrary action led Pourtales to make a vigorous protest 
to Neratov at the Poreign Office As a result, the Tsar, the 
same day, sent an autograph letter to the Grand Duke 
ordering him to set the captain free and not detain the ship, 
and expressing condemnation of the measures taken against 
the ship of a friendly state Sazonov also telephoned in a 
friendly way, and apologized for the Grand Duke’s action 
Pourtales then said that he considered the incident closed, 
and would say nothing of it to the Government at Berlin 

5 The secret orders for the “Period Preparatory to 
War.” 

Though the decision for contingent partial mobilization 
may have been regarded by Sazonov and the Tsar seriously, 
as a satisfactory mihtary measure m case of need, it was 
by no means so regaided by the militarists and the General 
Staff Besides the technical and political difficulties and 
the total lack of perfected plans, what would Russia’s ally 
think of such a measure? In the negotiations for the 
Franco-Russian alliance in 1892, General Obruchev, the 
Russian Chief of Staff at the time, had energetically denied 
the possibihty of a partial mobilization agamst Austria, 
Russia must and would order general mobilization, even in 
case of a war with Austria alone And General Vannovski, 
the Minister of War, had hkewise declared to General 

83 There is therefore nothing about it m the Kautsky Documents, 
but the details are given by Dobrorolski, and by Pourtales, Am Scheideweg, 
p 34 

84 "En ce qui conceme la Russie, il lui est absolument impossible, 
en cas de guerre avec I’Autriche, de faire une mobilisation partielle II 
leur faut faire et ils feront une mobilisation generale,” Aug 10, 1892, 
Lnvre Jaune U Alliance Franco-Rvsse, p 68 
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Boisdeffie, the Bjench Chief of Staff “You tell me in this 
case [of an attack by Austria alone] to make a partial mo- 
bilization, but this IS absolutely impossible for us, because 
the troops m liicli e shall assemble m Poland come from all 
the points of the Empiie and are mixed together Beside 
this being impo'^sible, m making a partial mobilization, we 
should e\po<5e oui selves to too great dangers with the men- 
ace of a rapid attack from Geimany ” This point of Mew 
vas as true in 1914 as in 1892 

For all tlie<5e leasons the Russian General Staff regarded 
this paitial mobilization project as the height of foil}', 
nevcrtlielc'^s, since the IMiiiisterial Council and the Tsar 
liad decided in favor of it, they hurriedly began to work out 
plans for it, secietlj’- hoping, hovever, that it vould never 
be earned out But at the same time, as a measure of far 
greater impoi tance and safety, they persuaded the Tsar to 
appiove the putting into operation of the wide-reaching 
measures preparatoiy to gencial mobilization comprised m 
the ver}’’ scciet “Regulation Concerning the Peiiod Prepara- 
tory to Wai The Regulation vas to become effective 

Lirre Jflidio L AUtancr Franco-Itussc, p 73 
SG Dobrorolski, p 102 f (German Inns p 21) 

s" For tlic f.ic‘!iinilc of the Council’s decision, approved bj’ the Tsar 
on Jul\ 2o, llic ^\rllcr is indebted to the courtesj of the Hoo\er y ar 
Libran, This reads Copj 

Confidential 

On the original is a\ritten in His Imperial Majesty’s own hand 
"Agreed to,” it Ki isnoe Sclo, Jiilj 12 [25], 1014 

Countersigned President of the Council of Ministers, 

Secrctarj of Stale Gorennkm 

Special Journal of the Council of Ministers, July 12 [25], 1914 
Concerning the bringing into cflect of the Regulations Concerning the 
Period Preparatoiy to War, sanctioned ba His Majestj on Februan' 17 
[March 2], 1913 [The first paragraph mentions the Tsar’s appioaal of 
the recommendation of the Council of JuR-- 24 for partial mobilization, 
already published by Mr Robert C Binkley from the same a olume in 
the Hooaer War Libran, and summaiized aboa'o at note 44] 

Toda}', in accordance aa'ith the present trend of the diplomatic nego- 
tiations and aaith the aim of taking measures necessmy in all departments 
for preparing and guaranteeing the success of the mobilization of tlie 
Army, Naay, and Fork esses, and the concentration of the armies at 
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on July 26, and Ianushke\ach lost no tune in putting it into 
force, as is seen from two seciet cipher telegrams, numbers 
1566 and 1575, which he sent out from the General Staff 
before dawn on Sunday morning, July 26, to the command- 
ers of the troops in the Warsaw^ INIilitarj’’ District 

St Petersburg, July 13 [26] , 1 A AI 
His Alajestj' commands all the fortresses of the District 
to be placed in a state of war It is ordered to begin wuth 
the works which are indicated in Lists 1 and 2 attached to 
the Regulation Concerning the Period Preparatory to War, 
approved by His Alajesty on February 17 [Alarch 2], 
1913 1566 * 

[Signed] Lieut -Gen lanushkevich 

St Petersburg, Jul}- 13 [26], 3 26 AM 
His Alajesty commands that Jul> 13 [26] is to be reck- 
oned as the beginning of the Period Preparatorj’’ to War 
in the whole territory of European Russia Y'ou are to take 
in accordance with Lists 1 and 2 of the Regulation Con- 
cerning the Period Preparatory to War, all the measures 
wdiich are to be carried out under the direction of the Dis- 
trict Staffs, Provisioning Boards, Corps Commanders, 
- Fortress Commanders, Troop Divisions, and Administiative 
Bureaus The Regulation was sent on March 22 [April 4], 
1913 under No 813 1575 

[Signed] Lieut -Gen lanushkevich 

the frontiers of our possible enemies, the Council of Ministers declares 
that the time has come for bringing into effect, beginning with July 13 
[26] in all lands of the Empire the Regulations Concerning the Period 
Preparators’^ to "War, fur both lists, and authorizes moreover the Minister 
of War to request the supreme consent of Your Impel lal Majesty for the 
taking by the War Department of these and other measures not provided 
for in the aforesaid lists, which he shall dub' consider necessary according 
to circumstances, and which shall be reported to the Council of Min- 
isters 

88 Captured Russian telegram, pnnted by Hoeniger, p 80, and by 
Frantz, p 243, for the execution of the order concerning the fortresses, 
see above, at notes 80-81 

89 Hoeniger, p 81 , Frantz, p 243 It is to be noted that this tele- 
gram shows that the “preparatory measures” were to be carried out “in 
the whole territory of European Russia ” This proves the mcoirectness of 
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W^hat IS the significance of this ciyptic 'Teiiod Prepara- 
toiy to War” ^\lth its “Lists 1 and 2”? 

One of Russia’s greatest handicaps to the successful be- 
ginning of war had been the relative slov ness of mobiliza- 
tion Ov ing to her vast areas, inadequate railway systems, 
and somewhat inefficient local military authoiities, the Rus- 
sian mobilization machine had not been able in the past to 
v ork with anything hke the speed of the German, or even 
the Austrian, militaiy machine To remedy this defect as 
far as possible had been the aim of one of Sukhomhnov’s 
reforms It had been discussed as eaily as the spring of 

1912, and was finally solved at a secret conference m Feb- 
ruary, 1913, sitting under the presidency of General Lu- 
komski, and containing representatives of the Navy and 
Intel lor Departments as well as of the Wai Department 
This conference drafted, and the Tsar approved on March 2, 

1913, a very secret “Regulation Concerning the Period 
Preparatory to War ” 

According to this Regulation, 

“Period Preparatory to War” means the period of diplo- 
matic complications preceding the opening of hostilities, in 
the course of which all Boards must take the necessary 

the commonlj irndc assertion (e g bv Rccouly, p 157, and by Paleologue, 
I, 2S) that measures prepiratorj' to ttar t^ere ordered only m the Mili- 
tar} Districts of Kiet, Odessa, Kazan and Moscow 

00 Dobrorolski, p 102 f (German trans p 21 f), Sukhomlinov, p 
343 f, Hoeniger, S-12, 17-20, Frantz, pp 22-24 Dobrorolski speaks of this 
as the “Pre-mobilization Period” {Prcdmobihzalscnnoc Penod), but the 
official journal given in facsimile aboae and the captured Russian tele- 
grams regular^’’ speak of it as the "Period Prejiaratory to War ” Ordered 
before dawn on July 26 for the whole Russian Empire, it maj’- verj 
roughly be compared with the Austrian “Alarmierungstag” (ordered on 
the night of July 25-26, for five of the eight corps which were to operate 
against Serbia and for two others — one on the Rumanian front and one 
for the protection of the Danube bridges, InvesUg Coyrim , II, pp 19, 83, 
Conrad, IV, 122), with the French “alerte” (ordered July 30, Pom- 
care, Les Ongines de la Guerre, p 255, Recouly, p 76, Montgelas, in 
KSF, V, p 1214, Dec , 1927) , and with the German "Drohender Knegs- 
gejahrzu^tand” (ordered ca IP M , July 31 , K D , 479, 499) 
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measures of preparation for security and success at the 
mobilization of the Army, the Fleet, and the Fortresses, as 
well as for the march of the Army to the threatened 
frontier 

These preparatory measures are grouped under two 
headings, known as “List 1 ” and “List 2 ” Under “List 1” 
are the measures which are to be taken at once, upon the 
order of the Minister of War, as soon as the Tsar has ap- 
proved the recommendation of the Ministerial Council m 
favor of puttmg into effect the Regulation Concerning the 
Period Preparatory to War The expenditures incurred are 
to be paid for out of the ordmary funds assigned to the local 
Boards According to “List 1,” in the districts on Russia’s 
Western frontier, it is decreed 

Upon the order of the Minister of War [not upon that 
of the Tsar] the reservists and the territorial reserve are to 
be called up for reserve exercises m such a way that the 
reservists may be assigned as far as possible according to 
the existing mobilization plan among the frontier troop 
divisions Out of the territorial reserve will be formed 
troops for securing the frontiers, the lines of communication, 
the telegraph system, and other objects of military impor- 
tance The expenditures incurred are to be labelled in the 
accounts under the head of funds granted for reservist train- 
ing and for “trial mobilization ” 

91 Quoted by Hoemger, p 17, and by Frantz, p 189 

92 Hoemger, p 19 , Frantz, p 195 The Belgian Minister in St 
Petersburg reported on March 27, 1914, that the Duma committee on 
national defense had approved almost without exception the credits 
demanded, and that the extiaordmary credits for military purposes would 
amount to the enormous sum of 450 million rubles (.InvesUg Comm , II, 
pp 98-99) On these "trial mobilizations,” which often took place 
in time of peace for local areas, see Hoemger, pp 58-66, and Dobrorolski, 
p 114 “Beside these ‘control mobilizations’ or ‘povijerochme mohil- 
izatsii’, there existed another form of mobilization practice — ^‘trial mobil 
ization’ [opilma mobihzatsial, including the calling up of reservists and 
the furnishing of horses by the population Sufficient money was granted 
for these, and this practice had a double advantage They were mstruc- 
tive both for the troops and the reservists, as well as for the local 
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Detailed regulations under "List 1” also explained that 
the frontier posts are to be made leady for mobilization, 
are to be completely aimed for the campaign in the field, 
and are to guaid the fiontier All orders for mobilization, 
for advance to the concentration area, and for protecting 
this advance ai e to be cai efully examined The troops are to 
be instructed as to the uniforms and probable dispositions of 
the enemy Horses are to be reshod No more furloughs 
are to be gi anted, and ofiicers and men on furlough or de- 
tailed elsevheie are to return at once to their troop divi- 
sions Espionage suspects are to be arrested Measuies to 
prevent the export of horses, cattle, and gram are to be 
vorked out Money and valuable securities are to be re- 
mmed from banks near the frontier to the interior Naval 
vessels are to return to their harbors and receive provisions 
and lull war equipment 

"List 2” represents a still further stage m preparatory 
measures According to it, upon the order of the Minister 
of War, "the calling up of reservists and the teriitorial re- 
serve takes place to an extent which exceeds the funds of 
the cuirent year fixed for training and trial mobilization 
It also includes m the fiontier districts the buying of horses 
and wagons for the baggage trams, and the transport of 
baggage to its destination Officers' families receive fiee 
transportation from the frontier to places of safety in the 
interior Fi eight cars having the standard gauge of Euro- 
pean railways (4 ft 8% in mstead of the Russian 5 ft. 
gauge) aie no longer to be allowed to leave Russia The 
harbois are to be closed by the setting of mmes, and Rus- 

authonties charged with the registration and the calling up of the resei- 
vists and horses Just two months before the actual mobilization [in 
July, 1914], a trial mobilization of this kind took place in the Odessa 
Militaiy District, for the 34th Artillery Brigade at Ekatennoslav Ex- 
perience showed that one need not worry about the mobilization of our 
field troops ” 

93 Frantz, pp 190-198 
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Sian mei chant ships destined for mihtary or naval uses are 
to be detained in port 

One impoitant elastic clause in tlie Regulation also pro- 
vided “The Ministerial Council will further decide the 
question whether still other measures in addition to those 
set forth m the 'Lists’ are to be carried out during the 
Period Preparator}’’ to War ’’ 

Thus, under cover of “trial mobilizations” and the 
“Period Preparatorj' to War,” military measures could be 
ordered by the Minister of War, which did not require the 
approval of the Tsar or a public announcement of mo- 
bilization, but which nevertheless were almost equivalent 
to mobilization in the frontier districts Such a “trial mo- 
bilization” had been undertaken on a wude scale in the fall 
of 1912 close to the German frontier, and had called forth a 
strong protest from the German Chief of Staff, Moltke — a 
protest which Sazonov, at that time, appeared to admit was 
well founded °° 

Highly significant is Dobrorolski’s owm admission that 
the militarists and the General Staff, at least, on July 25, 
already regarded war as a settled matter, and also that the 
local authorities on the frontier, m their zeal or nervousness, 
may have even gone further than the Regulation properly 
permitted This is what he says 

The following days [after Sazonov had been informed 
of the Austrian ultimatum] are well known to everybody 
through the “colored books” and documents published by 
the European Governments The war was already a settled 
matter [“Voina byla uzlie 'prednesliena"'\, and the whole 
flood of telegrams between the Governments of Russia and 

94 Frantz, pp 190-192, 198-200 Cj Pourtales to Bethmann, July 
27, 7 17 P M (K D , 274) “Swedish consul at Riga reports mouth of 
the Duna closed by mines In Riga all the freight cars have been 
imloaded and placed at the service of the military administration ” 

99 Frantz, p 190 

96 GP, XXXIII, 128-9 m footnote, 316 f, 407 f, Hoeniger, p 25, 
Deutschland Sohuldig?, pp 141-142 
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Germany represented merely the stage setting [mrse en 
ijcerie] of a Instoncal drama 

The postponement of the final moment of decision was, 
to be sure, vciy useful for the pieparatoiy measures, but 
it augmented the tension on both sides of the frontier 

The cstablislnnent of the Pre-Mobilization Period, as it 
had been defined, did not give authority to undertake mea- 
sures having the chaiactei of mobilization, but it vas evi- 
dent that in the fiontier zones, where the population and 
the officials veie nervous, it was possible that they would 
allov themselves to be drawn into taking measures which 
went bevond instructions, in ordei to insure the safety of 
mobilization 

Especially wms this naturally the case on the German 
frontier, wheie theie was the danger that the icquisitioning 
of horses and the calling up of the leseivists would be ex- 
ploited by an enterprising neighbor 

In the Suwalki Government [near East Prussia] there 
weie actually cases where hoises w'ere prematurely brought 
together at the concentration points, wdnch gave the German 
Ambassador at St Petersburg, Count Pourtales, occasion 
to address protests to oiii Got eminent, and especially to the 
Minister of War, through the Military Attache Sukhoin- 
linov denied in the most categorical manner that any 
mobilization measures had been taken on our side, but one 
cannot guarantee that not a single frontier military com- 
mander would not take such measuics on his owm initiative, 
when the Pie-mobilization Period was once decreed Fron- 
tiei incidents are indeed ali\ays possible, and all the more 
so at such a moment 

There wms tiius the danger that the Russian military 
authorities w'ould take such wude-reachmg “preparatory 
measures” that Germany w^ould become alarmed and resort 
to counter-measures, wdnch m turn would lead to a general 
European war The German Foreign Office m fact received, 
as the Kautsky Documents show^, between the morning of 

97 Dobrorolski, p 103 (German trans p 21 f ) 
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July 26 and the evening of July 30 twenty-eight reports of 
Russian military preparations, no less than sixteen of which 
related to the Russian frontier against Germany, and the 
german General Staff and Navy Department received many 
more such reports®® But m spite of this, Germany re- 
frained from correspondmg preparatory measures {Dro- 
hender Knegsgejahrzmtand) until she received on July 31 
official nev s that Russia had taken the final military step 
of openly announcing by placards throughout the streets of 
St Petersburg a general mobilization of the whole Russian 
army and navy These secret “preparatory measures,” 
which had been decided on at the Mmisterial Council on the 
afternoon of the 25th, and ordered before dawn of the 26th, 
enabled Russia, when war came, to surprise the world by the 
rapidity with which she poured her troops into East Prussia 
and Galicia 

DIPLOMATIC NEGOTIATTOlSrS AND MILITARY PREPARATIONS 

Though the mihtary authorities had objected very 
strenuously to “partial mobilization,” to be undertaken only 
“in the four southern districte toward Austria,” they found 
it a very convenient form of camouflage by which to at- 
tempt to mislead the Germans as to the secret “preparatory 
measures,” which General lanushkevich had ordered “in 
the whole territory of European Russia” on July 26 at 

98 (7/ especially K D , 216, 230, 242, 255, 264, 274-276, 291, 294, 296, 
310a, 327, 330, 331, 333, 335a, 338, 339, 343, 344, 348, 349, 365, 365a, 370, 
372, 375a, 390, 401, 410, 412, 422, 429, 431a, 445, Inveslig Comm, II, p 
28 f, and note 8, Eggehng, Die Russische Mobilmachung, pp 25-28, and 
compare also Bogitchevitch, p 83 “On July 28, m company with several 
Serbian officers, I arrived at Warsaw [from Berlin] As far as the Ger- 
man frontier, not the slightest indications were seen of military mea- 
sures But immediately after crossing the German frontier [into Russian 
Poland], ve noticed mobilization steps bemg taken on a grand scale 
(assembly of freight cars in the several stations, military occupation of 
the railway stations, massing of troops in the several cities, transport of 
troops at night, mobilization signalling) When we arrived at Brest- 
Litovsk, July 28, the state of siege had already been proclaimed” 
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3 26 A M./" and which were taking place while Sazonov 
w^as carrying on his diplomatic negotiations This does not 
necessarily niipty, as many Germans believe/”® that “par- 
tial mobilization” vas deliberately and primarily agreed 
upon as a luse to deceive the Germans or that Sazonov’s 
diplomatic negotiations for a peaceful solution were pure 
hjTiociisy, “wai being already a settled matter,” as Dobro- 
lolski says There seems little doubt, as mdicated above, 
that the partial mobilization plan w^as seriously regarded 
by Sazonov and the Tsai, if not by the General Staff, as a 
good means of checking Austiia wuthout provoking Ger- 
many And if it provoked Germany, Russia -would wait for 
Germany to declare war or attack first, and thus be branded 
before the voild as the aggressor There seems equally 
little doubt that betv een July 26 and 28 Sazonov honestly 
carried on diplomatic negotiations with the optimistic hope, 
not shaied by the Russian military authorities, of securmg 
a peaceful solution satisfactory to Russia Pourtales, 
however, hke Buchanan, had become very apprehensive 
as to the danger of even a partial mobilization agamst 
Austria He was clear-minded enough to realize that it 
would be an exceedingly dangerous means of exeitmg dip- 
lomatic pressure If Russia should attempt a bluff of this 
kind, he feared that the mihtarists everywhere wmuld gam 
an increased influence, and soon take the question beyond 

89 See nboi e, at note S9 

100 Hocniger, 4‘1-5‘t, Eggelmg’s comment on the German edition of 
Dobrorolski, pp 39-4S, and Frantz, in Current History, March, 1927, p 
S55 

101 Cf Sukhomlmov's statement to Faleologue “The Minister of 
War has repeated his wish to Iea\e to Gcimanj'- the eventual initiative 
of the attack,” Paleologue to Biem cnu-Martin, July 26, Bourgeois ct 
Pages, p 39 

102 It is notew'orthy that Pourtales has alwajs maintained this view 
of Sazonov’s honesty of purpose, see his comment on the German edition 
of Dobroiolski, p 38 

103 Foi Buchanan’s apprehensions, see his despatches to Grey on 
July 24, 25 and 27 (B D , 101, 125, 170), and My Mission to Russia, I, 
192 ff 
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the control of the diplomatists, by the purely technical and 
strategic arguments which they knew so well how to urge 
He had also received from Bethmann-HoUweg the followmg 
telegram 

After Count Berchtold has declared to Russia that 
Austria does not aim at any territorial acquisitions in Serbia, 
but only wishes to secure repose, the maintenance of the 
peace of Europe depends on Russia alone We trust in 
Russia’s love of peace and m our traditional friendly rela- 
tions vith her, that she vill take no step which would 
seriously endanger the peace of Europe 

Accordingly, on Sunday evening, July 26, havmg heard 
many rumors of Russian preparatory mobihzation mea- 
sures, Pourtales deemed it wise to give Sazonov a friendly 
but firm warning, “concerning the news current among the 
foreign Mihtary Attaches, according to which it is sup- 
posed that mobilization orders have been issued to several 
Russian Army Corps on the Western EVontier ” He “called 
his attention to the great danger of such measures, which 
might easily call forth counter-measures Sazonov “re- 
plied that he could guarantee that no mobihzation order of 
the sort had been issued, that, on the contrary, in the 
Ministerial Council it had been decided to delay with any 
such order until Austria-Hungary adopted a hostile attitude 
toward Russia M Sazonov admitted that there had 
already been taken 'certain mihtary measures in order not 
to be taken by surprise ’ ” 

Sazonov evidently felt that he had been rather vague m 
his assurance that the mobihzation order “would be de- 

104 Pourtales, Am Scheideweg, pp 24-26 

105 Bethmann to Pourtales, July 26, 1 35 P M , K D , 198 

106 Pourtales to Bethmann, July 26, 9 30 PM, KD, 230; cf also 
ARB, II, 61 The German General Staff, though doubting the sincerity 
of these assurances, telegraphed to the German Military Attache m St- 
Petersburg that no militaiy measures were contemplated by Germany, 
but he was to observe and report the Russian measures, KD, 267a 
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layed until Austria-Hungary adopted a hostile attitude 
toward Russia ” Did he mean partial or general mobiliza- 
tion? Did “hostile attitude toward Russia” mean an Aus- 
trian invasion of Serbia, or an Austrian mobilization m 
Gahcia facing against Russia? He must have reahzed that 
his admission about “certain military measures m order not 
to be taken by surprise” was hardly calculated to have a 
very reassuring effect upon the German Ambassador He 
maj'- also well have had a somewhat uneasy conscience m 
view of what we know about the wide-reaching measures of 
the “Period Preparatory to War” which were already in 
full swmg on the western frontier toward Germany as well 
as toward Austria He therefore decided it would be well 
to have a more definite statement made, and telephoned to 
the Minister of War He asked Sukhomlmov to make it 
plam to the German Mihtary Attache, as one military man 
speakmg to another, that nothing was contemplated 
except measures preparatory to a contingent partial 
mobihzation against Austria Accordingly, late on Sunday 
evening, Eggeling was invited to an interview with 
Sukhomlmov, which Eggeling thus reports, with his own 
shrewd conclusions* 

Sazonov requested him to enlighten me on the military 
situation The Minister of War gave me his word of honor 
that no sort of mobilization order had yet been issued For 
the present meiely preparatory measures were being taken. 
Not a horse had been reciuited, not a reseivist called in 
If Austria crossed the Seibian frontier, such Military Dis- 
tricts as are directed against Austria, viz Kiev, Odessa, 
Moscow, Kazan, would be mobilized Under no circum- 
stances those on the German front, Warsaw, Vilna, St 
Petersburg Peace with Germany, he said, was earnestly 
desired 

Upon my inquiry as to the object of the mobilization 
against Austria, he shrugged his shoulders and indicated the 
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diplomats I got the impression of great nervousness 
and anxictj I consider the wish for peace genuine, mili- 
tary statements in so far correct, that complete mobilization 
has probably not been ordered, but preparatory measures 
are very far-reaching They are evidently stnvung to gain 
time for ncv\ negotiations and for continuing their arma- 
ments Also the internal situation is unmistakably causing 
serious anxiety The general feeling is hope fiom Germany 
and for the mediation of His Majesty [the Kaiser] 

Pourtales also communicated these dubious assurances 
of Sazonov and Sukhomlmov to his Austrian colleague 
Szapary reported them in turn to Vienna, with conclusions 
which well sum up the situation 

Although the direct informing of the German Military 
Attache [by Sukhomlmov] indicates nervousness on Sazo- 
nov’s part, and although mobilization against Austria only 
in case the Serbian frontier is crossed appears rather to 
reveal the purpose of exerting diplomatic pressure, it must 
not be left out of account that, m addition to the lack of 
veracity in the assurances here, there is a lack of harmony 
between the doings of the diplomats and the militarists, 
as well as the importance of gaming time for Russian 
mobilization 

The character of the military preparations now in prog- 
ress seems specially suited to the mentality of the Tsar, 
Nicholas, since, though avoiding regular war measures, 
which to him particularly are lepugnant, a certain pre- 
paredness IS nevertheless arrived at 

SUMMARY OP THE RUSSIAN DANGER 

The Russian danger lay in the fact that Sazonov natu* 
rally felt bound to protect Serbia, whose hopes and aspira- 
tions Russia had encouraged in the past, and whom she 

107 Eggelmg’s report, sent by Pourtales to Bethmann, July 27, 1 AJVI , 
KD, 242 

108 Szapary to Berchtold, July 26 (telegraphed July 27 4 30 A M ) , 
ARB, n, 61 
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could not abandon now without loss of prestige to herself 
and the Triple Entente Still more, he was determined to 
prevent Austiia from gobbling up Serbian teiritory and up- 
setting the status quo m the Balkans He had jumped to 
the conclusion that this was the meaning of the Austrian 
ultimatum, and that an Austrian mvasion of Serbia was 
hkely to begin immediately upon the expiration of the 
48-hour time-lunit He was strongly encouraged by the 
French Ambassador to stand firm m protecting Serbia and 
in checking Austria Therefore on July 24, even before 
hearmg the German Ambassador’s justification of Austria 
and plea for “localization,” Sazonov had decided to take the 
side of Serbia, if necessaiy, even if it should involve war 
He adopted the plan of “partial mobilization,” which was 
a dangerous method of exerting diplomatic pressure At 
the luncheon conference with Paleologue and Buchanan, 
“he personally thought that Russia would have to mobil- 
ize ” To be sure, he desired to avert war, and he made 
several proposals which he hoped might avert it He 
begged Buchanan for an English declaration of Entente 
solidarity, which Buchanan did not feel able to give And 
he proposed to extend the time-limit and give the European 
Powers an opportunity to pass upon the Austro-Serbian 
question, a proposal which was met evasively at Berhn and 
negatively at Vienna 

Then, on July 25, even before Austria had broken off 
diplomatic relations with Serbia, Sazonov and the Tsar 
conceded to the Russian militarists the putting into effect 
of various military measures, includmg those of the “Period 
Preparatory to Wai,” which roused anticipations of war 
among the Russian officers, and gave an impression, as 
Dobrorolski puts it, that “war was already a settled mat- 
ter ” Henceforth the army leaders, recognizing that par- 
tial mobilization was folly on account of the technical and 
political difficulties involved in it, exerted steadily increas- 
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ing pressure for general raobihzation , and the danger was 
that Sazonov would accept their views, and add the weight 
of his pressure to that of the General Staff in peisuading 
the Tsar to consent to the final military step which ould 
- probably make a general war inevitable Even on Saturday 
evenmg, July 25, Sazonov himself, in spite of his hopes to 
the contrary, seems to have thought war hkely, and to 
have been ready to resort to it if his partial mobilization 
bluff did not work Meeting again with Paleologue and 
Buchanan, he told them of his partial mobilization plan, 
and again received active encouragement from Paleologue, 
as we now know from the interesting parts of Buchanan’s 
dispatch which were suppressed or altered when published 
m 1914 

French Ambassador said he had received a number of 
telegrams from the Minister in charge of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, that no one of them displayed the slightest 
sign of hesitation, and that he v as in a position to give his 
Excellency [Sazonov] formal assurance that France placed 
herself unreservedly on Russia’s side 

[After thanking Paleologue, Sazonov turned to the 
British Ambassador with the question, “And your Govern- 
ment?" Buchanan replied that Sir Edward Grey did not 
yet despair of the situation, and that the great thing was to 
gain time He repeated that] England could play the role 
of mediator at Berlin and Vienna to better purpose as a 
friend who, if her counsels of moderation were disregarded, 
might one day be converted into an ally, than if she were 
to declare herself Russia’s ally at once Sazonov said that 
unfortunately Germany was convinced that she could count 
upon our [British] neutrality He did not believe that 
Germany really wanted war, but her attitude was decided 
by ours If we took our stand firmly with France and 
Russia there would be no war If we failed them now, rivers 
of blood would flow and we would in the end be dragged 
into war 
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French Ambassador remarked that French Government 
■would want to know at once whether our fleet was prepared 
to play part assigned to it by Anglo-French Naval Con- 
vention He could not believe that England would not stand 
by her two friends, who were acting as one in this matter 
[Buchanan urged prudence on Sazonov and warned him, 
if Russia mobilized, Germany would not be content with 
mere mobilization, or give Russia time to carry out hers, 
but would probably declare war at once Sazonov repeated 
that] he did not wish to precipitate a conflict, but unless 
Germany can restrain Austria, I can regard the situation 
as desperate Russia cannot allow Austria to crush Serbia 
and become predominant Power in Balkans, and, secure of 
support of France, she will face all the risks of war 

At the close of this meeting between the representatives 
of the Triple Entente, Sazonov threatened England with a 
pomt on which Sir Edward Grey and his advisers were very 
sensitive ‘Tor ourselves,” Buchanan reported, “the po- 
sition IS a most perilous one, and we shall have to choose 
between givmg Russia our active support, or renouncing her 
friendship If we fail her now, we cannot hope to maintain 
that friendly cooperation with her in Asia, that is of such 
vital importance to us ” 

Sazonov’s fears as to Austrian mtentions were partly 
owmg to Szapary’s failure to make at once the declaration 

109 Buchanan to Grey, July 25, 8 00 P M , BD, 125, c/ BBB, 17, 
•where much is suppressed, and where the paraphrase of the last sen- 
tence altered matenally the meaning by adding the words, “if she feels,” 
so that it read, “if she feels secure of the support of France, she [Russia] 
will face all the risks of war” Whether Paleologue actually received 
“a number of telegrams,” as he asserted, does not appear from F Y B , but 
his remarks here and elsewhere, and his inquiry about the British fleet, 
leave no doubt that Sazonov felt “secure of the support of France ” 
Until the French documents are published in full, we shall not know 
how much this feeling was the result of Poincare’s assurances during his 
visit, how much it may be that Paleologue went beyond his instructions 
in encouraging Russia and failed to keep his own government suflaciently 
informed, and how much Sazonov exaggerated the nature of Paleologuo’s 
assurances no B D , 125 
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•«^which had been promised to Tisza should be made — 
that Austria intended no territorial gains at Serbia’s ex- 
pense It was not until after he had been assured of 
Austria’s territorial disinterestedness by Pourtales and 
I^ter by Szapary/^^ and until after he had been agreeably 
suipiised to find that the expiration of the time-limit was 
not immediately follow ed bj’- an Austrian attack on Serbia, 
that Sazonov was visibly eased in his mind and became 
again somewhat optimistic Thereupon, from July 26 to 
28, he carried on conciliatory diplomatic negotiations, while 
at the same time the Russian military authorities were 
secretly making wide-reaching military preparations wdiich 
would facihtate an eventual “general,” as well as a “par- 
tial,” mobilization Rumors of these preparations began 
to cause alarm in Germany This situation continued until 
the news of Austria’s declaration of war on Serbia on July 
28 put an abrupt end to Sazonov’s optimism and gave a new 
and fatal turn to the Russian danger But before discuss- 
ing this, w'e must consider the Serbian reply to the Austrian 
ultimatum, and various proposals offered by the Powers 
for a peaceful solution of the question 

111 See above, ch v, at notes 104-106 

112(7/ ARB, II, 19, 40 

118 By Pourtales on the evening of July 24 (K D , 204 , ARB, II, 
19), and again on Julv 26 (KD, 198, 230), and by Szapaiy on July 26 
(KD, 238, ARB, II, 73) 



CHAPTER VII 

THE SERBIAN REPLY 

The first reports of the Sarajevo assassination which 
reached Belgiade caused the gravest consternation among 
Government ofiicials Mr Pashitch, the Prune Minister, 
went to bed to give undisturbed thought to the problem, 
and remarked to his first visitor, ‘Tt is very bad It will 
mean var”^ Mr Ljuba Jovanovitch, the Minister ot 
Education, “overwhelmed with grave anxiety,” did not 
doubt for a moment that Austria-Hungary would make 
this the occasion for war on Serbia - Hartwig, the Russian 
IMinister m Belgrade, is said to have exclaimed, “In Heav- 
en’s name* Let us hope that it was not a Serbian ” ^ 

The Serbian Government at once realized that m view of 
all the anti-Austiian propaganda m the past and of the 
fact that the plot had been prepared in Belgrade, the Aus- 
trian Government would be hkely to hold the Seibian agi- 
tation, if not the Serbian Government, responsible, and use 

iH F Armstrong, “Three Dajs in Belgrade,” in (N Y) Foreign 
Affairs, V, 2G7-275, Jan , 1927, gives a very interesting account, largely 
based on conversation vith Serbian officials, of the presentation of the 
Austrian ultimatum and the composition of the Serbian reply, July 23-25 

2 See above, ch ii, at note 14 

3 Gooss, p 72, KD , 10 He did not, however, cancel a quiet bridge- 
party which he had arranged for that same evening, and later, dunng the 
requiem mass for the murdered couple, it was charged that he did 
not follow the e\ample of the other Legations in placing his flag at 
half-mast He claimed on the other hand that he had done so, and that 
the flag had unfortunately become twisted about so that it did not show 
plainly It was after a discussion with the Austrian Minister, Giesl, on 
this point that he suddenb fell dead from a heart attack in the Austrian 
Legation on July 11 — an incident that gave rise to a wild unfounded 
rumor that he had been poisoned Cj Baron Wladimir Giesl, Zim 
Jahrzehnie im nahen Orient, Berlin, 1927, and BD, 48, 62 
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it as a pretext for ’^ar The Serbian Government there- 
fore sought to preserve as correct an attitude as possible 
It cancelled the festivities vhich were celebrating Vidov 
^ Dan, published in the official paper a severe condemnation 
’of the crime, expressed proper condolences, and declared its 
readiness to hand o-\er to justice any subjects who might 
be shown to ha\e been guilt 3 ’- of comphcity It did not, 
however, take an}’ proper steps to make an inquiry of its 
own as to the origms of the plot in Belgrade, on the con- 
trary Dr Grouitch, the Secretar}’ General of the Serbian 
Foreign Office, told the Austrian Charge d’Affaires on July 
1 “that up to the present nothing had been done, and that 
the matter did hot concein the Serbian Government ” 
It w’aited to see how much Austiia w-ould be able to discover 
and wdiat accusations she would bring forward 

Nor did tlie Seibian Government take any effective 
steps to curb the violent attacks on Austria in the Belgrade 
Press, wdiose comments on the Sarajevo assassination, ao* 
cordmg to the British Ambassador in Vienna, contained 
“expressions amountmg almost to condonation and even 
approval of the dastardly outrage ” ° Pasliitch took the 
attitude that he was unable to prevent these provocative 
polemics, seeing that the Serbian Constitution guaranteed 
complete freedom of the press and prohibited all censorship 
or seizure of newspapers ° The Serbian attacks, to be sure, 
were in part provoked by the equally bitter and insulting 
attacks of the Austro-Hungarian Press, which now took 
special pains to reprint selections from the more outrageous 
Serbian newspaper articles, witli the aim of circulating them 
in Europe and turnmg pubhc opinion against the Belgrade 

4 Gnesinger to Bethmann, June 30, July 2 , K D , 10, 12 , and Crack- 
anthorpe to Grey, July 2 , B D , 27 

5 Bunsen to Grey, July 4, BD, 34 E\en the Serbian Minister in 
Vienna found it necessary to warn his Government to moderate the tone 
of the Press (Jovan Jovanovitch to Pashitch, June 30, July 1 , S B B , 2, 
9) 

6 Pashitch to the Serbian Legations abroad, July 14, 19 , SBB , 20, 30 
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Government There thus developed dming the three 
■weeks after the Aichduke’s murder an intensely bitter press 
campaign of vilification between Austria and Serbia, which 
whipped up the war spiiit among the masses on both sides 
of the frontier It was the psychological preparation for 
wai 

The propaganda of the Austrian newspapers, which en- 
joyed a wider circulation, was on the whole much more 
successful at first than that of Serbia m influencing public 
opinion in Europe, especially m England On July 16 the 
London Times denounced “the reckless and provocative lan- 
guage which a good many Serbian newspapers are alleged 
to have used, both before and after the crime that has 
shocked Europe ” It issued the warning that “Serbia 
ought herself, and of her own motion, to make the inquiry, 
which she has reason to suppose that Austria-Hungary 
will call upon her to make, and lay the full report of the 
proceedings before the Powers ” Next day the influential 
Westminster Gazette justified Austria's desire to clarify her 
lelations with Serbia, after a crime beheved to have its 
origins m Belgrade and to be part of a deliberate attempt 
to tear away the Serb provmces of the Dual Monarchy, 
Austria “cannot be expected to remain inactive , and Serbia 
will be well advised if she realizes the reasonableness of 
her great neighbor’s anxiety, and does whatever may be m 
her power to aUay it, without waiting for a pressure which 
might involve what Count Tisza calls 'warlike comphca- 
tions ’ ” This attitude on the part of powerful Enghsh 
papers gave great encouragement to Austrian hopes that 
England would remain inactive toward a “localized" Aus- 
tro-Serbian conflict But they caused a correspondingly 

1 Cj BD, 29, 34, 35, 46, 55, 64, 70, 81, SBB, passim, Appendix i\ 
of the Austrian dossier (ARB, II, 48), giving choice extracts culled from 
the Serbian Press, H Kanner, Kaiserhche Katastrophenpolitih (Vienna, 
1922), pp 309-327, and J F Scott, Five Weeks the Surge of Public 
Opinion on the Eve of the Great War (N Y, 1927), pp 20-98 
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great uneasiness and nervousness on the part of Serbia, 
and were made the subject of some diplomatic protest and 
many comments ^ 

Pashitch finally became seriously alarmed at the atti- 
tude of the Austrian, German and British Press, at the 
ominous silence of Vienna, and perhaps also at the news of 
Berchtold’s intentions which had leaked out through Count 
Lutzow to the British authorities on July 16 ® This news 
had been at once passed on to the British resident in Bel- 
grade,^® and may have been hinted to the Serbian Minister 
m London, who telegraphed to Pashitch on July 17 “The 
Austrian Embassy is making great efforts to win over the 
Enghsh Press against us, and to induce it to favor the idea 
that Austria must give a good lesson to Serbia . No 
reliance should be placed in the ostensibly peaceable state- 
ments of Austro-Hungarian oflBcial circles, as the way is 
being prepared for diplomatic pressure upon Serbia, which 
may develop into an armed attack ” 

The despatches from the Serbian Minister m Vienna 
were also alarming, as to the mcitement of public opinion by 
the Austrian Press Bureau and the secret steps which were 
probably being taken “Austria has to choose between two 
I courses either to make the Sarajevo outrage a domestic 
question, mviting us to assist her to discover and punish 
the culprits, or to make it a case against the Serbians and 
Serbia, and even against the Jugoslavs After taking into 
consideration all that is being prepared and done, it appears 

8 Cf B D , 58, 61, 73, 80, 125, 153, 156, K D , 55, 92 Shortly after the 
Times article of July 16, Mr Wickham Steed used his great influence to 
swing the Times around to an anti-Austnan and anti-German attitude 
(cf Steed, Through Thirty Years, I, 402-412), but the greater part of 
the English Liberal Press remained sympathetic to Austria and severe 
on Serbia, until after Austria declared war on Serbia (cf J F Scott, pp. 
206-246, and Irene Cooper WiUis, England’s Holy War, N Y 1928, Part I 

9 See above, ch v, at note 95 

10 B D , 50, “Repeated to Belgrade ” 

11 Boshkovitch to Pashitch, July 17, S B B , 27 
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to me that Austria will choose the latter course Austria- 
Hungary will do this in the belief that she will have the 
approval of Europe . . . and that she will thus raise her 
prestige internally as well as externally/’ All this ap- 
pears to have made the Belgrade Cabinet nervous as to the 
wisdom of their passive waiting policy and their neglect to 
search for and arrest accomplices m Serbia 

On Juty 18, when the British Charge d’Affaires at Bel- 
grade alluded to the Times article that the wisest course for 
Serbia would be to undertake herself an enquiry mto the 
conspiracj^ on Serbian soil, Dr Grouitch of the Serbian 
Foreign Office replied that, when the Sarajevo investigation 
was completed, Serbia would be ready to comply with any 
requests, compatible with mternational usage, for a fur- 
ther mvestigation. But until then she could not act He 
then tried to deceive the British as to the Serbian Govern- 
ment’s knowledge of the assassms ‘Df Princip the Serbian 
Government knew nothing,” he said,^® a statenient mani- 
festly untrue in view of the admission of the Serbian Min- 
ister of Education that he was personally acquainted with 
Princip and had twice examined hun,^"^ and also in view of 
what has been said above in the chapters on the assassina- 
tion plot and the responsibility for it Grouitch added that, 
“should it come to the worst and Austria declare war, 
Serbia would not stand alone Russia would not remam 

12 Jovanovitch to Pashitch, July 15 , S3 B , 25 , cj also 15-17 and 
22-24 

13 Crackanthorpe to Grey, July 18, BD, 80 A few days later the 
Serbian Minister in London similarly tried to deceive the British as to 
the othei conspirator, Chabrinovitch, repeating the false statement current 
m Belgrade newspapers, that “the Seibian authorities, considering him 
[Chabiinovitch] suspect and dangerous, had desired to e\pel him, but 
on applying to the Austrian authoiities, the latter had protected him ana 
said that he was a harmless and innocent individual” (B D , 87) For 
the details as to the extent to which this was false, see A von Wegerer, 
“Die angebliche Burgschaft der k u k Regierung fur Chabrinovitch,” 
and “Wie Serbien England tauschte,” in KSF, IV, 330-332 (May, 1926), 
and V, 238-249 (March, 1927) 

14 Ljuba Jovanovitch, Krv Slovenstva, p 10 
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quiet, Tiere Serbia wantonly attacked, and Bulgaria would 
be immobilized by Rumania ” 

Next day Pashitch sent a long telegram of a similar tenor 
to the Serbian Ministers abroad, denouncmg the activities 
the Austrian Press, which, he said, were to blame for 
such excesses as appeared in the Serbian newspapers He 
instructed his diplomatic representatives to impress upon 
the Governments to which they w'ere accredited Serbia’s 
“desire to mamtain friendly relations with Austria-Hun- 
gary,” and her wulhngness, if requested, “to subject to trial 
in our mdependent courts any accomphces m the outrage 
who are m Serbia — should such, of course, exist But,” he 
added, “we can never comply with demands which may be 
directed against the dignitj’- of Serbia, and wdiich would be 
inacceptable to any country which respects and maintains 
its mdependence ” Shortly after this, Pashitch departed 
from Belgrade on an electioneering campaign caused by the 
dissolution of the Skupshtina which had been brought about 
by his conflict wuth the “Black Hand” over the “priority 
question ” He w^as therefore absent from the capital at the 
moment that the Austrian Mmister, Baron Giesl, presented 
the Austrian ultunatum on the afternoon of July 23 

SEAMING THE SERBIAN REPLY 

Berchtold had taken care that Serbia should not evade 
givmg a reply punctually within the 48 hours required. 
Neither the absence of Pashitch, nor the possible resigna- 
tion of his Cabinet, was to be allowed as an excuse for de- 
lay, because a resigning Cabmet was to be regarded as re- 
sponsible for the carrying on of business until a new one 
15 Pashitch to the Serbian Legations abroad, July 19 , SJ3 B , 30 In 
London, Boshkovitch, acting on these instructions, was advised that Serbia 
should “meet the Austrian requests in a conciliatory and moderate spirit” 
(B D , 87) , in Berlin, the Serbian Charge d’Aflaires begged the German 
Government to use its influence in reconciling Austria and Serbia, but 
was told that, m view of Serbia’s attitude, it could well understand that 
Austria might take energetic measures (KD, 86, 91, 95) 
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was formed To make certain that there would be someone 
to receive the ultimatum when it was presented, and to 
enable Pashitch to be recalled quickly, Giesl notified the 
Belgrade Foreign Ofiice on the morning of July 23 that he 
would have an important communication to make between 
4 and 5 o’clock that afternoon At the appointed hour Dr. 
Grouitch and the three Cabinet Ministers who happened 
to have i emained in Belgrade met in anxiety at the Foreign 
Office They had already dispatched a telephone message 
to Pashitch and arranged for a special tram to hurry him 
back to the capital But Giesl did not appear Instead he 
sent a secretaiy, beggmg to say that he would come instead 
at 6 o’clock His delay was caused by an eleventh hour 
mstruction from Vienna Berchtold, upon further infor- 
mation from Berlin as to Pomcare’s movements, wanted to 
make doubly sure that the French President be well out on 
the Baltic before the news of the ultimatum could reach 
Russia, and therefore Giesl was to postpone delivery for 
an hour 

Finally at 6 o’clock Giesl arrived, handed in the Note, 
and said, “Unless a satisfactory reply is given on aU pomts 
by 6 o’clock on Saturday, the day after tomorrow, I shah, 
leave Belgrade with all the personnel of my Legation ” He 
was told that it would be difficult to answer so important a 
communication in so short a time, especially in the absence 
of several Cabinet Ministers He rephed that m this age 
of railways, telegraphs and telephones, in a country as small 
as Serbia, this need be only a matter of a few hours, and 
that he had already suggested in the morning the desira- 
bility of Pashitch’s return Without any further discussion 
Giesl then departed, leaving the dismayed Ministers to 
study the Note which stiU lay unread upon the table 

iGBerchtdld’s instructions to Giesl, July 21 and 23, ARB, I, 36, 62, 
63, see also KD, 110, 112, 127, and ch v, notes 75-76 

Giesl to Berchtold, July 23, ARB, I, 64, 65, 67, and H F Ann 
strong, ov cit , pp 268-272 
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The Serbian Ministers then began to go through the 
fateful document Their emotion grew as its tenor and 
object became clear Nobody cared to be the first to speak 
At last Ljuba Jovanovitch got up, and said, “Well, there is 
liothing to do but die fighting ” Obviously the first thing 
to do was to telegraph the news of Giesl’s action to the 
Serbian Ministers in foreign countries, stating that “the 
demands are such that no Serbian Government could ac- 
cept them in their entirety ” The representatives of the 
Powers at Belgrade were similarly notified at once A 
special appeal for help was instantly dispatched to Russia,®® 
reaching Sazonov and Paleologue, as we have seen, very 
early next morning before they had slept off the fatigue of 
the Franco-Russian festivities This was followed by a 
moving plea from the Prince Regent of Serbia to the Tsar 
“We are unable to defend ourselves and beg your Majesty 
to come to our aid as soon as possible The much-appre- 
ciated goodwill which your Majesty has so often shown 
toward us inspires us with the firm belief that once again 
our appeal to your noble Slav heart will not pass un- 
heeded”®^ The Kmg of Italy also was invoked, to use 
his good offices to induce his Austrian ally to prolong the 
, time-hmit and moderate the demands ®® 

Meanwhile the Cabinet Ministers who were away, tak- 
ing part in the electoial campaign, had been summoned 
back m all haste to the capital Pashitch arrived within a 
few hours at 5 o’clock on Friday morning, July 24 At 10 
o’clock the Cabinet began a long and gloomy session, but 
no decision as to an answer was reached It met again m 
the evenmg, and stiU agam on Saturday morning, knowing 
that an answer of some kmd must be given before 6PM 
18 Armstrong, p 272 

IS Pachu to the Serbian Ministers abroad, July 23 , S B B , 33 
20 Russian Charge d’Affaires at Belgrade to Sazonov, July 23, ROB, 

1,2 

21SBB, 37, ROB, 6 22BD,96 
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Pashitch saw the Montenegrin and Greek Ministers The 
former assuied him emphatically that Montenegro would 
march side by side with Seibia But the Greek Minister 
was uncertain -uhat attitude his Government would take; 
M Yenizclos, the Premier, was absent from Athens, but 
telephoned from Munich to Berlin next morning that if 
Bulgaria look advantage of an Austro-Serbian conflict to 
attack Serbia, Greece would oppose such Bulgarian inter- 
ference Far more unportant, however, was the attitude 
which the Triple Entente Powers would take 

Unfortunately for Seibia, it happened that these three 
Great Povers weie not represented at Belgrade at this mo- 
ment by legular Ministers Hartwig, the energetic Russian 
JMinistei and stiong champion of Serbia, had dropped dead 
a few days previously when talking with Giesl, and his suc- 
cessor liad not arrived No British Minister vas on the 
spot, though Mr des Graz was on his way from London to 
Belgrade The Fiench Minister was suS’eiing from a ner- 
vous breakdown and was invisible, his successor, M Boppe, 
was only just arriving fiom Constantmople and was un- 
acquainted with his new post So the Charges d’Affaires 
of the Entente Poweis could do little for Seibia ex'cept 
report home the news of Austria’s unacceptable demands, 
and await instiuctions These were slow m coming, so 
slowq in fact, that they w^ere piobably too late to have had 
any decisive mfluence on Serbia’s decision 

Sazonov tallied with the Serbian Mmistei on Friday 
evening about 7 o’clock, and is said to have "advised ex- 
treme moderation m respect to the Serbian reply ” But 
no such advice appears in the Serbian Mmister’s account of 
this conversation On the contrary, as he was leaving 
Sazonov, he met the German Ambassador, and told him "he 

23 GiesI to Berchtold, July 24, ARB, II, 3, 4, Russian Charge 
d’Affaires in Berlin to Sazonov, July 25, Krasnyi Arkhiv, I, p 166 

2-1 Schilling’s Diary n 31 
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would see before long that this t\ as not a question merely 
between Serbia and Austria, but a European question ’’ 
Later in the evening, Sazonov telegraphed to his Charge 
d’ Affaires in Belgrade that if the Serbians felt helpless m 
^se of an Austrian mvasion, they had better offer no 
resistance, but retire witliout fighting and appeal to the 
Powers for protection But whatever advice Sazonov gave 
IS said not to have reached Belgrade until after the Serbian 
reply had been handed to Giesl at 6 o’clock on July 25 
Sir Edward Grey telegraphed on Friday at 9 30 P M 
that "Serbia ought certamly to express concern and regret 
that any officials, however subordinate, should have been 
accomphces m murder of the Archduke, and promise, if this 
IS proved, to give fullest satisfaction,” for the rest, “to 
reply as they consider the mterests of Serbia require,” 
and, m order to avert military action by Austria, “to give 
a favorable reply on as many points as possible within the 
limit of time, and not to meet Austria with a blank nega- 
tive ” He added, with an eye to preservmg Entente soli- 
darity, “Consult with your Russian and French colleagues 
as to saymg this to Serbian Government Serbian Minister 
here implores us to give some indication of our views, but 
I cannot take responsibility of giving more advice than 
above, and I do not like to give that without knowing what 
Russian and French Governments are saymg at Bel- 


25 Spakjkovitch to Pashitch, July 24, SB B, 36 If Spalajkovitch or 
Sazonov may have sent other messages to Belgrade while the Serbian 
reply was bemg framed, either advising moderation or promising Russian 
support, they have not been published The Serbian Minister at Vienna, 
however, stated “that active exchange of telegrams is takmg place between 
Belgrade and St Petersburg, and that, in his opinion, reply of Serbian 
Government will depend on result of this correspondence” (Bunsen to 
Grey, July 24, 1 30 P M , B D , 93) 

20 Tg 1487, July 24, Schilling’s Diary, pp 33, 86 See also BD, 125, 
and BD, 221, quoted m preceding chapter, note 45 

27 Seton-^atson, p 257 note, cj also Crackanthorpe to Grey, July 
25, 12 SOP M“^ “My Russian colleague and new French Mmister 
are as yet without instructions” (BD, 111) 
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grade ” This advice also came too late materially to 
influence the Belgiade Cabinet Ciackaiithorpe replied at 
12 30 P M next day that his colleagues were still without 
instructions, in view of this, and of the proposed concilia- 
tory terms of the Serbian reply, of which Dr Grouitch had 
already given him an advance summary, he had abstained 
fiom ofi’ering Grey’s advice to the Serbian Government-^ 

M Berthelot, the Political Director at the Quai d’Orsay, 
advised the Serbian Minister m Pans on July 24 that 
Serbia should “try to gam time,” by offering satisfaction on 
all the points not inconsistent with her dignity and sover- 
eignty, and by asking for further information on others, 
above all, Serbia should “attempt to escape from the direct 
grip of Austria by declaring herself ready to submit to the 
arbitiation of Europe”^® Whether this advice arrived at 
Belgrade in time to influence the Serbian reply is uncer- 
tain The fact that Serbia’s reply did substantially follow 
the line Berthelot suggested makes' it seem likely 

In any case, however, Pashitch and his colleagues, rather 
than any of the Great Powers, must be given the mam 
credit for the cleverness with which they met a difficult 
situation They framed a reply which not only won the 
approval and sympathy of all the Powers except Austria, 
but which also commanded the admiration of the man who 
framed the Austrian ultimatum itself, “as the most brilliant 
example of diplomatic skill which I have ever known ” 
They had instantly decided that “no Serbian Government 
could accept the Austrian demands m their entirety ” 

28BD, 102 

29 Crackanthorpe to Grey, July 25, 12 30 PM , BD, 111, 114 

29 Bienvenu-Martin’s circular telegram, July 24, FYB, 26, cj also 
A R3 , II, 11 

21 Musulm, Das Hans am Ballplatz, p 241 Berchtold, reporting to 
Francis Joseph on July 28, spoke of “the very cleierly composed reply of 
the Serbian Government, which howe\er is wholly worthless in content, 
though yielding in form” (ARB, II, 78) 

22 Pachu to the Serbian Ministers abroad, July 23, S B3 , 33 
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Such being the case, they now concluded that Austria 
would treat any reply they could make as unsatisfactory, 
and make war Therefore they “would appeal to the Gov- 
ernments of the fiiendl}’- Powers to protect the indepen- 
dence of Serbia If war n as inevitable, Serbia would carry 
it on ” Since Austria would evidently reject any reply 
w^hich did not yield on all pomts, they could afford to give 
their reply a very concihatory form, apparently yielding on 
many pomts, and even suggestmg submitting the question 
to the arbitration of the Hague Tribunal This kind of a 
concihatory reply would help gain the S5unpathy and pro- 
tection of tlie Powers, and tend to place Austria in the 
wrong when she rejected it It was, however, more yielding 
in form than in substance, and it is significant that two or 
three hours before they handed it to Giesl at the expira- 
tion of the time-hmit, they had already ordered the general 
mobihzation of the w^hole Serbian army In fact they had 
at once begun to make such frantic military preparations for 
defence and for the transport of the Government archives, 
treasure and officials from an exposed position in Belgrade 
to the interior,^® that the German Minister was misled into 
telegraphing his Government at 11 50 P M on Friday 
night, “Mobilization is already m full swing ” 

This ordering of Serbian mobilization before handing 
in the concihatory reply, which was regarded more as a 
diplomatic gesture than a serious effort to satisfy Austria, 
had another advantage Serbian hatred against Austria had 
been so stunulated by the newspaper campaign, and Serbian 
military officers of the “Black Hand” group were so eager 
tor war and ready to overthrow Pashitch, that if he had 

sspashitch to Spalajkovitch, July 24, SB3, 34 

34 At 3 P M , July 25, according to Giesl, ARB, II, 23 

35 Cf Giesl to Berchtold, July 25, 1 P M , A RB , 22, and Armstrong, 
p 272 f 

36ICD, 158 The Austrian Chief of Staff also received news late on 
Friday night from an officer near the frontier that mobilization had been 
proclaimed at Shabats in Serbia at 4 P M on July 24 (Conrad, IV, 109) 
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made his conciliatory reply involving some humihating con- 
cessions, there might have been danger of a mihtary revolt 
agamst the civil Government Even before the presenta- 
tion of the ultimatum, Serbian officials had pointed out the 
danger from the excited national feeling m their country,®^ 
and the German Minister reported that Pashitch’s “posi- 
tion IS a verj’’ difficult one, m view of the coming elections 
and of the agitation that has arisen throughout the coun- 
trj’- Every concession to the neighboring Monarchy will be 
charged agamst him by the united Opposition as weakness 
In addition to that, is the fact that military circles, blinded 
by their megalomania and chauvinism, are forcing him to 
roughness which is otherwise wholly opposed to his con- 
ciliatory nature ” This became even more true after the 
ultimatum became known “The military categorically 
demand the rejection of the Note and war ” “In case of 
the proclamation of the Order of the Day [which Austria 
demanded should be published in the official Bulletin of 
the Army], a military uprising is feared ” But the prep- 
arations for war and the proclamation of mobihzation, be- 
fore making known that the Government had yielded to 
some of the Austrian demands, satisfied the military officers 
and averted this danger 

The mam points of the Serbian reply were substan- 
tially threshed out at the long Cabinet meeting on Saturday 
morning The representatives of the friendly Powers w^ere 
given an advance summary of it and informed that “it 
will be drawn up in most conciliatory terms and will meet 
Austrian demands in as large measure as possible The 
actual w^ordmg was drafted mainly by Stojan Protitch, the 
Minister of Interior, but every phrase w^as discussed and 
re-discussed by the other Ministers, and changes made up 

37FYB, 19, BD, 27, 40 

38 Gnesinger to Bethmann, July 21, KD, 137 

39 Gnesinger to Bethmann, July 24, KD, 158, 159 

♦9 Crackanthorpe to Grej, July 25, 12 30 PM, BD, 114 
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to the last moment The final Serbian text, as handed 
over to Grouitch for translation into French and typing, 
was so full of erasures and corrections tliat only one who 
|iad been working on it could decipher the sense As he was 
aictatmg the translation to the typist and the minutes v ere 
flying by, the only remaming tj'pewriter broke down, and 
m the end the text v as copied out m a rather shaky hand by 
a secretar}’- It v as then given to Pashitch, who started off 
a little before six o’clock to deliver it in person to the 
Austrian hlinister 

THE SUBSTANCn OF THE SERBIAN REPM' 

The Serbian replj’- was more concihatory m form than in 
substance To make this clear the Austrian authorities 
delayed making it public until they had time to make 
comments upon it These they published m parallel col- 
umns with the Serbian reply, showing that the concessions 
at many pomts were so guarded with limitations and con- 
ditions as to be virtually worthless as guarantees of se- 
curity for the future, as well as failing to be the complete 
assent which they had demanded But they were not able 
to publish this annotated edition of the Serbian reply until 
July 28, and it then came too late to have the effect m 
Europe for which they had hoped •*“ Meanwhile Serbia 
had circulated her reply and the advance summary of it, 
and created the good impression which she had hoped for 

Armstrong, op cit , pp 273-275, Mr Armstrong gives a facsimile 
of a part of the Serbian reply and of other interesting Serbian documents 
connected with the July Crisis, in Current History, Oct , 1927 

42Berchtold did not inform even Germany of the Serbian reply for 
more than two days Berlin telegraphed for it m vain on July 26 (KD, 
226), and again on July 27 (KD, 246) “Please telegraph text of the 
Serbian reply immediately ” Finally on July 28 at 1 45 A M (K D , 
280) Tschirschky telegraphed that he had urgently requested the text 
of the reply, but had only just received it in printed form with the 
Austrian annotations, as it was being given to the Press and was a long 
document, he dispensed with sending it by telegraph 

43(7/ BD 114, 115, 171, KD, 271, 293 
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A summary of the Serbian reply, and of the Austrian 
parallel comments -uhich are here indicated by brackets, 
follows 

“Convinced that their reply will remove any misunder- 
standing which may threaten to rnipair the good neighborly 
relations” between the two countries, the Serbian Govern- 
ment protest that at no time since their promises of 1909 
have they or their agents attempted to change the politi- 
cal and legal state of affairs created m Bosnia and Herze- 
govina [This was trying to shift the argument, smce the 
ultimatum did not mamtam that the Serbian Government 
or their official agents had attempted to change the situa- 
tion created m 1909, but that m failing to suppress the 
movement directed against Austria, they had not hved 
up to their promise to adopt a friendly and neighborly 
attitude] 

The Serbian Government “cannot be held responsible 
for manifestations of a private character, such as articles 
m tlie press and the peaceable w^ork of societies . They 
are prepared to hand over for trial any Serbian subject 
without regard to his situation or rank, of whose complicity 
m the Saiajevo crime proofs shall be forthcommg” They 
also agree to pubhsh on the first page of the Journal 
Ojficiel the declaration condemning all propaganda “which 
may be” directed against Austria-Hungary, and regretting 
that, “according to the communication fiom the Imperial 
and Royal Government,” certain Serbian officers and func- 
tionaries paiticipated m the above-mentioned propaganda 
[In alteimg the declaration fiom the form demanded by 
Austria, by the insertion of the quoted phrases, the Serbian 
Government were insincere m implying that no such propa- 
ganda existed, or that they were not aware of it] 

Coming to the ten Austrian demands, the Serbian Gov- 
ernment then undertook 

1 “To introduce at the first regular meeting of the 
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Skupshtina a provision uito the Pi ess law providing for 
the most severe punishment of incitement to hatied and 
contempt of the Austio-Hungarian Monarchy,” and also 
proposing a modification of the Constitution which would 
]ieimit the confiscation of newspapers [This was unsatis- 
factory — it did not assure a definite result within a given 
time, and if the bills w ere rejected by the Skupshtina every- 
thing w^ould be as it w^as before] 

2 “To dissolve the Narodna Odbrana and every other 
society which maj’- be directing its efforts against Austria- 
Hungary,” although the Serbian Government possesses no 
proof, and Austria furnishes none, that the members of 
these societies have committed criminal acts [Austria 
could not admit the reservation in the last clause , nor did 
Serbia comply with Austria’s further demands that the 
means of propaganda possessed by these societies should 
be confiscated, and that their reestablishment under other 
names be prevented] 

3 “To eliminate without delay from public instruction 
in Serbia everything that serves, or might serve, to foment 
the propaganda against Austria-Hungarj’-, wdienever fact? 
and proofs are furnished ” [Serbia asks proofs when she 
must know that the school books contain objectionable 
matter, and that many of the teachers are enrolled in the 
Narodna Odhranal 

4 To remove from the military service all persons 
proved by a judicial inqmry to be guilty of acts directed 
against Austria-Hungary, after information had been fur- 
nished by the latter [This confined removals to officers 
convicted by a judicial inquiry of crimes punishable by law, 
but Austria demanded removal of officers who fomented 
propaganda, a proceeding which was not generally punish- 
able by law in Serbia] 

5 As to the demand to accept the collaboration in 
Serbia of Austrian representatives for the suppression of 
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subveisive propaganda, the Serbian Government ‘'do not 
clearly giasp the meaning and scope of the demand . . . 
but "Will admit such collaboration as agrees with the princi- 
ples of international law, criminal procedure, and good 
neighbor^ relations ’ [The reservation is vague and cal- 
culated to lead to insurmountable difficulties in leaching 
an airangement] 

6 The Seibian Government “consider it their duty to 
open an inquuy [eiiguete], against all such persons as are, 
or eventually may be, nnphcated in the plot”, but “as 
regards the participation in this inquiry of Austro-Hun- 
garian agents, cannot accept such an arrangement, as it 
would be a violation of the Constitution and of the law of 
crunmal procedure ” [Serbia has mismterpreted Austria’s 
clearly expressed demand which was for two distmct things 
(1) the openmg of a judicial inquiry [enquete judiciaire], 
m which, of course, no Austrian collaboration was expected 
and (2) Austrian collaboration in the prelimmary pohce 
mvestigations [rechercJies] for the collection and verifica- 
tion of evidence, for which numberless precedents exist] 

7 The Serbian Government arrested Tankositch the 
very evening the ultimatum was delivered, but has not been 
able to arrest Ciganovitch [The Prefect of Police at Bel- 
grade contrived the departure of Ciganovitch, and then 
declared that no man of the name existed in Belgrade] 

8 The Serbian Government will take measures to pre- 
vent the smuggling of arms and explosives across the fron- 
tier, and will seveiely punish the frontier officials who 
allowed the Sarajevo assassins to cross over. 

9 The Serbian Government will gladly give explana- 
tions as to the remarks m interviews made by their officials 
in Serbia or abroad, alleged to be hostile to Austria, as soon 
as Austria specifies the passages and it is shown they were 

44 On Serbian complicity in Ciganovitch’s sudden disappearance, see 
above, ch in at notes 44-45 and 55-58 
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a^ctually made [Tlie mterviews in question must be well 
known to the Serbian Government, their request for details 
and proof indicate unwiUingness to comply seriously with 
this demand] 

10 The Serbian Government will inform Austria of the 
execution of the above measures as soon as each has been 
carried out 

If Austria is not satisfied with this reply, the Serbian 
Government "are ready, as always, to accept a peaceful 
agreement, by referring this question either to the decision 
of the International Tribunal of the Hague, or to the Great 
Powers which took part in drawung up the declaration made 
by the Serbian Government on March 31, 1909 ” 

Though some of the Austrian comments are pettifog- 
ging in character, they show^ that it is by no means true, 
as often stated, that Serbia virtually yielded to all the Aus- 
trian demands except one Nos 1, 2, and 3 w^ere accepted 
to a very reasonable extent, and Nos 8 and 10 completely 
But Nos 4, 5, and 9 w^ere answered evasively or with serious 
reservations No 7 contained an implication concerning 
Ciganovitch which was untrue No 6 concerned the col- 
laboration m Serbia of Austrian officials m searchmg out 
, (though not in trying and judging) Serbian accomplices m 
the assassination plot, this was refused, though most im- 
portant, either because Pashitch and his colleagues mis- 
understood it, deliberately or unconsciously, or because it 
seemed to mfringe upon Serbia’s sovereignty, or because 
they feared it would lead to inconvenient discoveries con- 
cerning the complicity of the "Black Hand” and other 
Serbian officials, as well as concerning the Serbian Govern- 
ment’s cognizance of a plot which they had failed to prevent 
The general impression, however, made upon contem- 
poraries by the Serbian reply was favorable At the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office Sir Eyre Crowe noted “The answer is 
45 S B B , 39, ARB, II, 96, B D , Appendix B 
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reasonable If Austria demands absolute compliance with 
her ultimatum, it can only mean that she wants war ” 
The German Emperor, after reading it on the morning of 
July 28, jotted down at the end of it, “A brilliant perform- 
ance for a time-limit of only 48 hours This is more than 
one could have expected • A great moral success for Vienna, 
but with it every reason for war drops away, and Giesl 
ought to have remained quietly in Belgrade > After such a 
thing, I should never have ordered mobihzation* — 

Giesl, however, was justified by his instructions in reject- 
ing it as unsatisfactory One cannot accept, on the other 
hand, the arguments sometimes made by Austrians, that 
the rejection of the Serbian reply was justifiable on the 
ground that it did not give Austria adequate guarantees of 
security, because it was not primarily guarantees which 
Austria aimed at in her ultimatum, but an excuse for weak- 
ening Serbia and putting an end to the Greater Serbia 
danger by making war on her 

THE DIPLOMATIC BREAK BETWEEN AUSTRIA AND SERBIA 

The time-limit was to expire at 6 P M on Saturday 
afternoon, July 25 A few minutes before six, Pashitch 
arrived at the Austrian Legation and handed in the Serbian 
reply Giesl said he would have to compare it with his 
instructions, and that he would then give an immediate 
answer As he knew that Serbia had already ordered mo- 
bilization, he had little expectation that the reply would be 
wholly satisfactory, and had probably written his answer 
to it before he saw it He now hurriedly glanced at it to 
make sure that Serbia had not completely yielded on every 
point, and that, as Berchtold desired, he could reject it as 
unsatisfactory and break off diplomatic relations. Pashitch 

Minute on Serbian Reply, July 28 , B D , 171 

K D , 271 See also his letters to Jagow and to Moltke (K D , 
293) quoted below, ch i\, at note 56 
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had hardly returned to his office in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, i^hen he received a note from Giesl, that as the 
time-limit “lias now expired and as I have not received a 
_t^ply which IS satisfactory, I have the honor to inform your 
EKcellency that I am leaving Belgrade tonight together with 
the Staff of tlie Imperial and Royal Legation, that 
from the moment tins letter readies your Excellency the 
rupture in the diplomatic relations betw'een Serbia and 
Austro-Hungary'- will have the character of a jmt ac- 
compli ” So great was Giesl’s speed that he and his whole 
staff were able to catch the 6 30 P AI train from Belgrade 
He certainly established the speed record for the rupture 
of diplomatic relations 

In order that the measuies for Austrian partial mobiliza- 
tion against Serbia might follow' tlie diplomatic break as 
quickly as possible, Berchtold had made elaborate prepara- 
tions to get the news from Giesl wuth the utmost prompt- 
ness After leaving Belgrade at 6 30 P M , Giesl was to 
arrive at Semlin across the frontier at 6 40 P M , and thei e 
to use the raihvay telephone w'hich w'ould be held open for 
him to inform Tisza at Budapest, who in turn would for- 
ward the message at once to Vienna Berchtold himself 
had gone to Ischl to attend an early dinner which Emperor 
Francis Joseph was giving to the Duke and Duchess of 
Cumberland Toward noon he received an urgent telegram 
from the Russian Charge d’Affaires begging an extension of 
the time-limitj on the grounds that the Powers had been 
taken by surprise and had not yet had an opportunity to 
study the dossier of Sarajevo evidence which Austiia had 
promised them But Berchtold replied that he could not 
grant any such extension He added, however, that even 
after diplomatic relations with Serbia should have been 
broken off, a peaceful settlement could be brought about 

48 Giesl to Pashitch, July 25, SBB, 40 

49 Berchtold to Giesl, July 24, 1 30 P M , A R B , II, 1 
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afterwards by Serbia’s complete acceptance of the Austrian 
demands But in such a case Austria would expect to be 
mdemmfied by Seibia foi the expenses incurred in militaiy 
preparations It was cleai that he counted confidently - 
on a diplomatic bi eak with Serbia to be followed by military 
measures against hei 

In the ei^enmg Berchtold sat impatiently in the Em- 
peror’s Cabinet at Ischl waiting for the expected message, 
and finally -n ent out to take a turn in the air At quarter 
to eight the telephone lang Count Kinsky took the mes- 
sage at '\'’’ienna and repeated it to Ischl 

Minister Giesl telephones from Semhn to Budapest 
ti\ 0 minutes before six P M answering note delivered , since 
unsatisfactory on several points, Baion Giesl has broken 
off lelations and left At 3 PM general mobilization was 
ordered in Serbia The Government and Diplomatic Corps 
left for Kragujevatcli 

Baron Margutti jotted down the message on a slip of 
paper and ran with it to Francis Joseph The old man took 
the paper in tiembhng hands, and sank into his chair, 
muttering in a choked unaccustomed voice, “Also dochf’ 
[“So it has come after all”], as if he had hoped and believed 
to the last that a lupture might be avoided Then, after 
staring at the paper for a while, lost in thought, he re- 
marked, half to himself, “Well, the rupture of diplomatic 
relations still does not mean war ” 

Meanwhile Berchtold had been quickly called in, and 
was closeted with the Emperor He had been mged by 
Tisza, by Conrad, and b}'' the Austrian Ambassador in 
Beilm, that Austria ought to order mobilization against 
Serbia at once, any delay or hesitation would be regarded 
board, II, 27-30 

51 ARB , II, 26 Pashitch (SBB , 41) gives 5 45 P M , and not “h\o 
minutes befoie six,” as the time at which he handed the Serbian reply to 
Giesl 52 Margutti, p 404 
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as a sign of weakness and increase the likelihood of Russian 
intervention Using these arguments, it did not take him 
long to persuade his aged Emperor of the necessity of 
cindering immediately the partial mobilization contem- 
plated in case of war against Serbia and Montenegro alone 
The Kaiser’s assent reached the Chief of Staff at 9 53 
P M , and was at once put into execution July 27 was 
ordered as the ''alarm” day, and July 28 as the first day of 
actual mobilization 

The task of the Austrian Staff was a very difficult one 
If there was to be war merely with Serbia and Montenegro, 
the situation was simple It was calculated that the mobil- 
ization of about half the Austrian army — 8 Army Corps 
with 20 infantry divisions — ^would be sufficient to secure a 
satisfactorily quick victory over the 12 Serbian and 4 
Montenegrin infantry divisions But if Russia made war, 
either before Serbia, or simultaneously, or after Serbia, it 
was all important that Austria should throw as great a 
mass of troops as possible toward the northeast, mto the 
main theater of war m Galicia, leaving only a minimum 
number in the Balkan theater Serbia’s fate would be 
decided by the outcome of the fighting against Russia, 
moreover, Germany wanted Austria to send as many troops 
as possible against Russia, to relieve the Russian pressure 
on eastern Germany, while the bulk of the German Army 
was attempting to crush the French in the west 

Conrad and Berchtold were uncertain whether Russia 
would mtervene or not They hoped of course that she 
would not, and that the war with Serbia would be "local- 
ized ” There is much evidence that this was also their 
expectation, though they were ready to risk the danger that 
Russia might move To provide as far as possible for the 
uncertainty whether Austria could fight Serbia without 

53 ARB, II, 21, 22, 32, Conrad, IV, 109 ff 

54 Conrad, IV, 122 55(7/- Conrad, IV, 110-124 , 266 S 
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acrainst u^i^Aantn^A (III) an a reserve 
Three Army Corps CA/7/, \Vt XVI), forming minimurn 
► proup for V83 ojainst Serbia 

Four Airmy Corps (IV VII VIII 7V) ,/or use aUernativcly 
‘against either Serbia or Russia 
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fighting Russia, or vice versa, Conrad had worked out mo- 
bihzation plans which divided the Austrian forces into four 
groups (1) a minimum Balkan group, consisting of three 
^rmy Corps — the X^Rh and XVIth m Bosnia and Herze- 
go\una, and the Xlllth at Agram, (2) a group of eight 
Army Corps for use against Russia and if necessary against 
Rumania — I, Cracow, X, Przmysl, XI, Lemberg, XII, 
Hermannstadt, all near the Northeast Frontier, and II, 
Vienna, V, Pressburg, VI, Kaschau; and XIV, Innsbruck, 
(3) an alternative group of four Army Corps — IV, Buda- 
pest, VII, Temesvar, VIII, Prag, and IX, Leitmeritz — 
which could be used eitlier against Serbia or Russia , in case 
of war with Serbia alone this group would roll toward the 
Danube to attack Belgrade and Serbia from the north 
while the first group were attacking from the west, but if 
Russia made war before it had become engaged on the 
Danube, it could be shifted north to the Gahcian front, 
and (4) the Illrd Army Corps at Graz, to be held as a 
reserve, which could also be used either against Seibia or 
Russia These strategic arrangements made it possible to 
mobilize half the Austrian army without mobihzmg any 
troops near the Russian frontier, thus avoiding as far as 
possible giving Russia grounds for alarm The eight Army 
Corps, accordingly, to which Conrad issued mobilization 
orders on the evening of July 25, were those comprised in 
groups (1), (3), and (4) above®® 

As Austria and Serbia had now broken off diplomatic 
gelations and were mobilizing agamst one another, the 
Great Powers began to put forward a variety of proposals 
for preserving peace 

56 Conrad, IV, 122 ff, 266 ff, R Kiszling, “Die osterreichisch-ungar- 
ischen Knegsvorbereitungen und die Mobihsierungsmassnahmen gegen 
Russland 1914,” in KSF, IV, 365-377, June, 1926, and the Diary Notes of 
•General F Demus-Morau, tbid, IV, 549-552, Aug, 1926 



CHAPTER VIII 

PROPOSALS FOR PRESERVING PEACE 

Everywhere it was anticipated that the Sarajevo as- 
sassination w'ould tighten dangerously the long-standing 
tension between Austria and Serbia Numerous proposals 
were therefore made by all the Gieat Powers to prevent 
this tension from developing into an armed conflict betw^een 
the two exasperated countries, and, if this did break out, 
to prevent it from involving the other Pow^ers in a general 
European conflagration Some of these proposals — such as 
Sir Edward Grey’s suggestion for ''direct conversations” 
betw^een Austria and Russia, Germany’s plan of "localiza- 
tion,” and the Poincare-Sazonov move to head off an Aus- 
trian ultimatum — were made prior to the publication of 
Berchtold’s demands on Serbia After the stiff ultimatum 
became knowm, and especially after the diplomatic break 
and commencement of mobihzations m Serbia and Austria, 
the proposals for preserving peace came in a flood, some- 
times running parallel and sometimes counter to one an- 
other They were often confused, and not always kept 
perfectly clear and distinct even m the minds of then- 
authors Sir Edward Grey, foi instance, both m writing 
his memoirs and in July, 1914, did not grasp clearly the 
importance of the distinction betw^een mediation between 
Austria and Russia and between Austria and Serbia 
Sazonov also, in his nervousness, put forth in rapid 
succession so many suggestions that they became bewilder- 
ing a suggestion to head off an Austrian ultimatum,^ to 
1 See above, ch vi, at notes 24-27 

354 
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extend the tune-limitj* to have Serbia appeal to the Great 
Powers,® to have England and Italy collaborate with Aus- 
tria to end the tension,^ to have Austria modify her ultima- 
fiip, even after it had been presented and answered,® to 
have the Great Pov ers institute a kmd of informal inter- 
national supervision over Serbia to prevent anti-Austrian 
plots in the future,® and above all to have England restrain 
Austria and Geimany by proclaimmg unmistakably her 
sohdarity with France and Russia ~ No wonder that at 
the British Foreign Office Sir Arthur Nicolson complained 
on July 27 “This is confusmg In three consecutive days 
M Sazonov has made one suggestion and two proposals 
all differing from each other One really does not know 
where one is with M Sazonov, and I told Count Bencken- 
dorfif so this afternoon ” ® 

Germany’s main solution, until she read the conciliatory 
Serbian reply and began seriously to reahze that Russia 
would not remain quiet, was the “locahzation” of the 
conflict which she had been urgmg for a week But this 
was absolutely unacceptable to Russia and France, and 
therefore to England As Sir Arthur Nicolson wrote to 
Buchanan “The talk about locahzing the war merely means 
that all the Powers are to hold the ring while Austria quietly 
strangles Serbia This to my mind is quite preposterous, 
not to say iniquitous ” ® 

Italy, embarrassed by her obhgations to both groups of 
Allied Powers, and therefore especially desirous of prevent- 
ing a European war, hoped to work with England to this 
end On July 27 and 28 she made an excellent proposal 

2 ROB, 4, 5, Schilling’s Diary, 33, 40, BD, 117, 118, ARB, 11, 
27-30 

3 See above, ch vi, at note 45, and BD, 125, Z21 

4BD, 170 

B See below on “Direct Conversations” at notes 84-87 

8BD, 198, 203 TBD, 101, 125 s Minute, BD, 179 

9 July 28, BD, 239, and Minute, BD, 249 See also below, ch xn 
“Germany’s Belated Peace Efforts” 
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If the Powers ^^ould give the advice, even after the diplo- 
matic break of July 25, Serbia might be induced even still 
to accept the Austrian demands in their entirety, Austria 
would then be satisfied , Serbia would save her face by * 
yielding to Europe and not to Austria alone, and the 
Powers could adiust the details by which Serbia would carry 
out the demands of Austria The proposal seemed to be 
substantial!}’- acceptable to the Serbian Minister m Pome 
But m the end it came to nothing, largely because it was 
not taken ver}’- seriously by the Entente Powers and was 
crowded aside by their other proposals, and because Aus- 
tria quickly complicated the situation by declaring war on 
Serbia 

To attempt to give an account of all these numerous 
proposals for preseiving peace in July, 1914, would be 
tedious and futile But it will be useful to review briefly 
at this point a few of those which were made before July 
28, and which were of special significance, or seemed to have 
the greatest prospect of bemg successful, or have often been 
not clearly understood They are the various proposals of 
Sii Edward Grey, and the so-called “Direct Conversations’’ 
between Vienna and St Peteisburg 

England’s key position 

In most of the peace proposals, England was gener- 
ally recognized as holding the key to the situation, for 
several reasons Her direct mterests in the Balkans were 
less than those of the other Great Powers, and, as Grey 
leiterated, the merits of the Austro-Serbian dispute were 
not his concern, it was only from the point of view of the 
peace of Europe that he would concern himself with the 

lOBD, 202, 231, 276, 328, FYB, 72, KD, 249, 357, 432, Dirr, p 
152 f , an anonymous article [by the French Ambassador m Rome, 
Barrere?], “L’ltahe et les Responsabihtes Austro-Allemandes de la 
Guerre,” in Rev des Deux Mondes, Oct 1, 1927, M Morhardt, Les 
Preuves (Pans, 1924), pp 249-274. 
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matter, and about this he felt great apprehension Now, 
just as during the Balkan Wars, he was looked to as the 
man most impartial and best able to take steps toward 
calhng an international conference or providing some other 
r^ans of preventing the tvo gioups of Great Powers from 
coming into conflict Moreover, England was not bound 
by any formal alliance with either group And finally, it 
was realized that v ith her great sea-power she would prob- 
ably be able to exercise a decisive pressure, by whatever 
attitude she might assume, both upon Franco-Russian and 
Austro-German, as well as upon Itahan, pohcy Therefore 
Russia and France besought Grey to preserve peace by 
indicating energetically to Germany that if war came, 
England would support them And Germany besought him 
to preserve peace by puttmg pressure on Russia to remain 
quiet 

But Grey was unwilling, early in the crisis, to warn 
Germany energetically, because his Cabinet was divided on 
the question of England’s eventual intervention, he could 
not make a threat which he might not be able to carry 
out, and he was fearful of saymg anything which might 
encourage France and Russia to let themselves m for war, 
counting on support which the British Cabinet and Parlia- 
ment might not be willing to render when the ordeal came 
It was only very gradually that he acceded to the urgings 
of Russia and France, seconded by his own Secretaries, 
Crowe and Nicolson, and gave warning hints to Germany 
in the shape of announcements concerning the British Fleet, 
and later m plainer terms to the German Ambassador. 
Nor, on the other hand, was he willing to put restramt upon 
Russia, for fear it might break down the sohdarity of the 
Triple Entente, cause “misunderstandings,” and possibly 
wreck the Anglo-Russian Entente concerning the Middle 
East 

In the early summer of 1914, before the Sarajevo trag 
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edy, and even during the days immediately following it, 
English minds were far more absorbed as to what might 
happen in Ireland than m the Balkans The eternal Irish 
question threatened at last to reach a tragic culmination 
Ulster was arming, and openly defying the Asquith Govern- 
ment to apply force through Sir John Trench’s army The 
Irish Nationahst Volunteers had also begun to arm Ire- 
land seemed on the verge of civil war Hardly anyone in 
England appeared to realize how the European situation 
might be seriously menaced by a double murder m far- 
away Bosnia Only a few men who had closely followed 
Contmental pohtics, hke Sir Arthur Nicolson and Sir Eyre 
Crowe, and perhaps Sir Edward Grey, at the Foreign OflB.ce, 
or who were responsible for the safety of the British Empire, 
like Lord Haldane at the War OflBce and Winston ChurchiU 
at the Admiralty, became somewhat apprehensive Yet 
Lord Haldane had created a httle standing army ready to 
be sent across the Channel at a moment’s notice, and had 
been organizing a larger territorial force for the protection 
of England herself And Winston Churchill had assembled 
for maneuvers at Portsmouth what he proudly but justly 
calls “incomparably the greatest assemblage of naval power 
ever witnessed m the history of the world The Kmg 
himself was present and inspected ships of every class On 
the morning of the 19th [July] the whole Fleet put to 
sea for exercises of various kmds It took more than six 
hours for this armada, every ship decked with flags and 
crow'ded with bluejackets and marines, to pass, with bands 
playing and at 15 knots, before the Royal Yacht, while 
overhead the naval seaplanes and aeroplanes circled con- 
tinuously Yet it is probable that the uppermost thought 
in the minds both of the Sovereign and those of his Minis- 
ters there present, was not the imposing spectacle of British 
majesty and might defilmg before their eyes, not the oppres- 
sive and even sultry atmosphere of Contmental pohtics, 
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but the haggard, squahd, tragic Irish quarrel which threat- 
ened to divide the British nation mto two hostile camps 
One after another the ships melted out of sight beyond the 
Nab They vere going on a longer journey than any of 
u^ could know ” 

Aside from the fact that Sir Edward Grey’s time and 
attention were largely absorbed at this tune m Parha- 
mentary affairs and the acute Irish situation, there were 
many reasons why he at first felt no serious alarm for the 
peace of Europe In spite of tlie persistent and funda- 
mental undercurrent of friction caused by Germany’s naval 
policy, his relations with Germany were on tlie whole better 
than they had been for many months The treaties con- 
cerning the Bagdad Railway and the Portuguese colonies 
had been completed and mitialed, they awaited only the 
final signature, which was delayed owing to the fact that 
Germany had to complete some arrangements with Turkey 
concernmg the railway, and Sir Edward wanted to pubhsh 
the secret Anglo-Portuguese Guarantee Declaration of 
1899 along with the new German treaty, while Germany 
wished to delay pubhcation Sir Edward Grey hoped 
that the signing of these two treaties, settling two long- 
standmg sources of irritation, would do much to produce a 
better political atmosphere between Germany and England 

Another happy augury for more cordial relations was the 
visit of the British Fleet at Kiel Though it was unfor- 
tunately interrupted by the tragic news of Sarajevo, this 
Kiel visit, according to the British Naval Attache, w^as a 
great success, all the more so because of its non-political 
character The Germans were honestly glad to see their 
guests and were looking forward eagerly to a return visit 
to an English port, being sick to death of the sight of 

11 Churchill, The World Cnsts (London, 1923), p 190 f 

12 GP , XXXVII, 96ff , 452ff , Grey, I, 293, note, Gooch, Camb Hist 
of Bnl Foreign Policy, III, 477-481 , B D ^ p x 
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Heligoland, round which their monotonous naval work 
centered One surprise for the British was the fact that 
they were beaten m football and the other sports, in which 
they had always supposed they had a monopoly of superior- 
ity Altogether the utmost good fellowship prevailed 
between officers and men on both sides, and the comments 
of the Press were less acrid and irritating than usual 

Also, the alarm and suspicion which had been aroused 
m Germany by the “leak’' of the secret negotiations for 
an Anglo-Russian naval convention, intended to strengthen 
the solidarit}’- of the Triple Entente and to satisfy Russia 
and Fiance as an offset to England’s Bagdad and Portu- 
guese settlements with Germany, seemed to have been 
relieved, if not entirely dispelled, by Grey’s denials m 
Parliament Lichnowsky assured him that his statement in 
Parliament “had given gieat satisfaction m Berlin and had 
had a reassuring effect,” and that Bethmann hoped that, 
if new developments or emergencies arose m the Balkans, 
they would be discussed as frankly between Geimany and 
England as during the last Ballcan crisis Grey agreed 
cordially, so that when Lichnowsky left for Kiel and a ten 
days’ vacation in Germany, the two countries seemed to 
be on unusually good terms Grey believed that he could 
successfully continue the mam aims of his foreign policy 
the cultivation of moie intimate relations with France and 
Russia as a piotection against Germany, the smoothing 
out of causes of friction with Germany, and at the same 
time the presei vation of the peace of Europe by preventing 
any questions which arose from throwing the two systems 
of alliance into opposition 

13 Captain Henderson’s report, 3, B D , 7 

14 Grey to Goschen, June 24, BD, 4, Grey I, 293 CJ also Jagow’s 
statement a iveek earlier to Goschen, that he had so much confidence 
in Grey’s “loyalty and straightforwardness that his mind was now com- 
plete! at rest,” Grey, I, 283 For German alarm at the negotiations for 
an Anglo-Russian Naval Convention, see G P , XXXIX, 591 ff 
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It has often been said that war could have been avoided 
in 1914 if a Conference of the Powers could have met and 
discussed the Austro-Serbian quarrel This is quite prob- 
.a^Dle As none of the responsible statesmen wanted a Euro- 
pean war, it IS possible, even probable, that a way out of 
even this most difficult Balkan conflict might have been 
found in a Conference, as it had been found durmg the 
crises of the Balkan Wars The Conference which Sir 
Edward Grey proposed m 1914, however, it may be noted, 
was of four Powers — ^England, France, Germany and Italy 
— ^while the Conference nhieh had succeeded in averting a 
general European conflagration durmg the Balkan Wars 
was of the six Great Powers, Russia and Austria being also 
included 

It IS also commonly asserted by Entente writers thaj 
Sir Edward Grey did his utmost to bring about a Confer- 
ence, but that Germany vetoed it, and that her veto places 
on )her shoulders a further responsibihty for the World 
War This is the impression which Viscount Grey gives 
in his memoirs He devotes most of a chapter to this ques- 
tion of “the Conference” Sazonov was ready, he says, 
“to let the Conference have its chance, if Austria would 
hold her hand France and Italy were ready to cooperate 
Germany did not raise the objection I had feared, but, 
while agreemg in principle, vetoed the Conference 
They [Bethmann and von Jagow] vetoed the only certain 
means of peaceful settlement without, as far as I knew, 
even referring it to Austria at all . . I remember well the 
impulse to say that, as Germany forbade a Conference, I 
could do no more, and that it was on Germany that the 
responsibility must rest if war came ” But this explana- 
tion IS too simple, and is far from being wholly true Vis- 
count Grey does not adequately indicate aU vicissitudes 
which his Conference idea met with, arising from various 

’>* Grey, I, 308, 311 
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other actions of his own, and from the objections and 
hesitations with which it was received by Russia and France, 
as well as by Germany and Austria He did not m fact 
stick steadily to any one clearly defined Conference pro- 
posal, but, m his genuine desire to do anything and every- 
thing to avert a European war, made a variety of sugges- 
tions Some of these, before being examined more m detail, 
may be summarized as follows 

(1) An early suggestion for “direct conversations” be- 
tw'een Vienna and St Petersburg, which was vetoed by 
President Poincare The “direct conversations” which did 
take place between Austria and Russia, July 26-28, which 
Grey and Nicolson regarded as “the best method,” and 
w'hich the Russian and German Governments both thought 
preferable to a Conference, were the consequence of a sug- 
gestion, not by Grey, but by the German Ambassador at 
St Petersburg 

(2) A proposal for mediation between Austria and 
Russia by the four less directly mterested Powers, “accepted 
m principle” by Germany, but disliked by Russia and 
France 

(3) A proposal for mediation between Austria and 
Serbia m a Conference of Ambassadors, made under the m- 
fluence of Russia and M Paul Cambon, at first rejected by 
Germany and Austria, but later accepted in modified form 
and bona fide by Germany, though not by Austria 

grey's proposal for “direct conversations” betwteen 

VIENNA AND ST PETERSBURG 

In the intervalb of the Irish trouble Sir Edward Grey 
had conversations with Prince Lachnowsky on July 9, 15, 
and 20 The German Ambassador urged England to 
exercise restraint upon Russia But Sir Edward Grey be- 
came more cautious and more regardful of Russia’s point of 

igbD, 41, 68, KD, 30, 52, 92 
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view It would all depend, he told Lichnowsky, on what 
kind of measures Austria might take “Should a tremen- 
dously excited feehng arise in Russia as a result of Aus- 
tT^ian mihtar}’- measures, he n ould not be m a position to 
hold Russian policy m check, and, m view of the vexation 
existmg at the moment in Russia against England,^’^ he 
would have to have some regard fur Russia’s sensitrv c feel- 
ings ’’ He gently hinted that “the more Austria could 
keep her demand within reasonable limits, and the stronger 
the justification she could produce for makmg any demand, 
the more chance there would be of smoothing things over ” 
And, he added, he “hated the idea of a war between any of 
the Great Powers, and that any of them should be dragged 
into a war by Serbia would be detestable ’’ Lichnowsky, 
on his part, remamed pessimistic as to his own Govern- 
ment’s intentions, but optimistic as to Grey’s efforts for 
peace and behef that “a peaceful solution would be found ” 
To his hope that Russian and English influence would per- 
suade Serbia to agree to justifiable demands. Grey rephed 
that “everything w'ould depend on the form of satisfaction 
demanded He [Grey] hoped that the quarrel might 
be settled and localized, for the idea of a w^ar between the 
Great Powers of Europe must be repelled under all cir- 
cumstances ” 

Meanwhile, however, the vituperations of the Austro- 

iTThis ve\ation arose from Bntish irritation at the aggressive con- 
iluct of Russian consuls in Persia, and from Russian irritation at the 
inglo-Persian Oil Agreement of 1913, which secured to the British Ad- 
miralty oil monopolies at the head of the Persian Gulf in the "neutral 
sphere,’’ these were valued at $200,000,000, and would provide fuel for the 
newest and largest type of English naval vessels which Winston Church- 
ill had just decided should be equipped as oil-burners (c/ Cliurchill, pp 
129-135, BD, p x) To smooth away this vexation and to strengthen 
the solidarity of the Triple Entente was one of President Poincare’s objects 
m his visit to Russia at this time (C/ Poincare, Les Ongvnes de let 
'Guerre, pp 201 f , B D , 49, 75, 164, 318) 

18 Lichnowsky to Bethmann, July 15, KD, 52 

18 Grey to Rumbold, July 20, B D , 68 

”0 Lichnowsky to Bethmann, July 20, KD, 92 
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Serbian Press campaign became more bitter and dangerous, 
and the reports from the Balkans more alarming Officia'l 
reports reached Sir Edward Grey from Vienna, based on 
confidential mformation from Count Lutzow, former^ly 
Austrian Ambassador m Rome and now an intimate asso- 
ciate of Count Berchtold, which foreshadowed a very stiff 
ultimatum -- Prom Pans Grey received militaristic clip- 
pings from the Matin and the Temps, the latter was pub- 
lishing a series of very chauvinistic articles from their 
Russian correspondent, setting forth Russia’s great increase 
in mihtary strength and preparedness for war with Ger- 
many And from St Petersburg Buchanan reported in 
no uncertain terms Sazonov’s statement that “anything in 
the shape of an Austrian ultimatum at Belgrade could not 
leave Russia indifferent, and she might be forced to take 
some precautionary mihtary measures ” 

iNoimg these more stormy indications on the smking 
political barometer. Sir Edward Grey deemed it opportune 
to throw out a cautious peace proposal Acceding neither to 
Lichnowsky’s desire that he should put restraining pressure 
on Russia, which he knew would be resented by the two 
other members of the Triple Entente, nor to the desire of 
Russia for restraining pressure upon Austria,^® which he 
feared would be equally resented at Vienna and at Berlm,^® 
Sir Edward Grey chose a more cautious middle course He 
made the confidential suggestion to Sir George Buchanan 
in Russia of what weie later called “direct conversations” 
between Vienna and St Petersburg 

It is possible that the Serbian Government have been 
negligent, and that proceedings at the trial at Sarajevo will 
21 B D , 43, 45, 53, 55, 61, 62 

22BD, 50, 55, 56, quoted above, ch v, at note 95 
23BD, 52, 66 

24 Buchanan to Grey, July 18, BD, 60 

25BD, 39, 60 

26 ( 7 / Minutes on BD, 76 
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show that the murder of the Archduke \\as planned on 
Serbian terntorj If Austrian demands in Serbia are kept 
within reasonable limits, and if Austria can produce justifi- 
cation for making them, I hope c\erj’ attempt Mill be made 
to prevent any breach of the peace It Mould be \crj de- 
sirable that Austria and Russia should discuss things 
together if the}’ become difiicult You can speak in this 
sense if occasion seems to require it 

A couple of dfiys later Sir EdMard Grey set forth his 
idea for “direct conversations” more fully to the Russian 
Ambassador in London, who eaidently did not lelish it, 
and to Buchanan 

I spoke to Count Benckendorfi to-day of the apprehen- 
sion felt about Austria and Serbia I said it Mas \ery 
desirable that the Russian Government should communicate 
directly Mith the Austrian Government Count Bcnck- 
endorff spoke of the difficulty of making a fiicndly commu- 
nication in Vienna, at present there M’as nothing to go on 

I said I had been thinking Mhat might be done if I Mere 
in M Sazonov’s place It might be possible for hi Sazonov 
to send for the Austrian Ambassador in St Petersburg, to 
refer to the statements in the press that Austria Mas going 
to make some demand on Serbia, to emphasize the strength 
of pro-Serb feeling in Russia, and Iiom’ strong and ii resistible 
this feeling might become if there Maas a crisis, and then 
to ask the Austrian Government to take Russia into their 
confidence by telling them exactly the extent and nature 
of their grievance against Serbia, and M'hat they felt it 
necessary to ask It might be then possible for the Russian 
Government to get the Austrian demand kept within rea- 
sonable limits 

I also said that I had told Mr. des Graz, who was pro- 
ceeding to Belgrade at the end of this week as our Minister 
there, that it M'as not our business to take violent sides in 
this matter, and that what he could say in Belgrade must 
depend on what case the Austrians presented If they 
27 Grey tc Buchanan, July 20, BD, 67 
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proved that the plot to assassinate the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand had been piepared and organized on Serbian 
territory, and that Austria had real grounds of complaint 
against Serbia, it would be possible for him to urge in Bel- 
grade that the Serbian Government really ought to gne 
to Austria the utmost assurances they could for the preven- 
tion of such plots against Austria being carried on in Serbia 
in future 

This suggestion of Sir Edward Grey’s was an excellent 
one, but it met with instant and emphatic condemnation 
from President Pomcare, when Buchanan proposed it to 
him during the visit to St Petersburg 

His Excellency [President Poincare] expressed opinion 
that a conversation a deux between Austria and Russia 
would be very dangerous at the present moment, and seemed 
favorable to moderating counsels by France and England at 
Vienna 

“Very dangerous” to have Austria and Russia converse 
with a view to coming to a friendly and peaceful solution 
of the Austro-Seibian conflict? One rubs one’s eyes to see 
if one has read aright Very dangerous to what? Certamly 
not to the peace of Europe But perhaps to M Poincare’s 
policy of having the Triple Entente stand as a sohd block 
m opposition to Germany and Austria, refusing conciliatory 
arrangements with either of them, and preparing to force 
them to accept diplomatic defeat or fight against superior 
forces For more than two years he had sought to tighten 
the Triple Entente in every way possible, and to prevent 
separate understandings by any one of its members with 
Germany or Austria He had repudiated M Rene’s efforts 

28 B D , 79 For Grey’s proposals to the Austrian Ambassador for 
“direct conversation,” see BD, 86, and ARB, I, 59 

29 Buchanan to Grey, July 22, BD, 76 (omitted from BBB) Poin- 
care (IV, 252) merely alludes to this in a couple of sentences, and gives 
an mcorrect reference m his footnote (“73” for “75”). 
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at conciliation by greater autonomj’- to Alsace-Lorraine 
When j\I Crozier, the French Ambassador at Vienna, sought 
to establish beltei lelations bet^\een Austria and Russia 
and France, and the listing of Austrian securities on the 
Pans Bourse, M Poincare thwarted his efforts, then he 
recalled him and replaced him by M Dumame, a less capa- 
ble man, but a more docile instrument of his own policies 
And in his memoirs ho seeks to discredit M Crozier by 
heaping ridicule upon his "Ol^unpian thoughts,” “vague 
suggestions which he mistook for ideas,” and “cloudy va- 
pormgs ” According to l7\ olski, ]\I Poincare claimed 
also to have prevented the success of the Haldane Mission 
and the Anglo-German negotiations for a na^ al understand- 
ing®- During the Balkan Wars he never wanted Sazonov 
to enter upon any separate negotiations without first con- 
certing a policy with the two other members of the Triple 
Entente 

M Poincare’s contemporary telegrams and his later 
memoirs continually reiterate the desire to have the Triple 
Entente alwmys concert together their line of action before 
any one of them approached Geimany or Austria®® So 
now, in the more serious crisis of July, 1914, quite m keeping 
with his wdiole policy since he became Minister of Foreign 
Affairs m January, 1912, he thought “a conversation d deux 
between Austria and Russia wmuld be very dangerous ” 

After Poincare’s decisive disapproval of “direct conver- 
sations” it IS doubtful whether Buchanan even mentioned 
the idea to Sazonov, since his telegram to Grey, quoted 
above, does not speak of it, but continues 

30 Cj Bourgeois et Pages, p 343 f , Poincare, I, 125 ff, 138 £t , and tlie 
retraction ■which he 'W’as forced to make in the Rev dcs Deux T^Iondes, 
Feb 15, 1926, p 885 ff 

31 Cj Poincare, I, 238-274, Ph Crozier, "L’Autnche et I’avant- 
guerre,” m La Revue de France, April 1 to June 1, 1921 

saizvolski to Sazonov, Dec 5, 1912, MFR, p 309, LN, I, 365, 
Stieve, II, 377, cj also Poincare, I, 165 ff 

33 See above, Vol I, chs IV, V, passim 
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I also spoke to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, whom 1 
met later in the day His Excellency said that if Austria 
could prove plot had been hatched in Serbia there was no 
objection to her asking Serbian Government to institute 
judicial inquiry, and this, he believed, Serbia was ready if) 
do He thought, however, it would be advisable for three 
Governments [Russia, France and England] to counsel 
moderation at Vienna This should be done in friendliest 
manner, and should not take the form of any collective 
action He begged me to telegraph to you in this sense, and 
said he would speak to the President of the Republic to-day 
on the subject 


These telegrams from Sir George Buchanan show that 
both Poincare and Sazonov wanted to have Russia, France 
and England put pressure on Austria, which would force 
her to abandon her plans at the behest of the Triple 
Entente And in fact, before President Poincares depar- 
ture from Russia, Sazonov told Buchanan that the Ru 
Ambassador m Vienna was being instructed to concer . 
his French and British colleagues ‘Vith a view to , \ 
friendly counsels of moderation,” and hoped that ^ 
would give similar instructions But the British Foreign 
Office Secretaries disapproved the suggestion and Grey 
decided not to act on it until next day Next morning 
he was informed of the text of the ultimatum which had 
already been presented at Belgrade the night before Since 
England had delayed to fall m v ith the Poincare-Sazonov 
plan and the ultimatum had already been presented, the 
French and Russian Ambassadors at Vienna made no use 
of their instructions to have the Triple Entente give Aus- 
tria the intended warning 

Thus Sir Edward Grey’s first peace proposal for ''direct 


34 Buchanan to Grey, July 22, BD, 76 

35 Buchanan to Grey, July 23, and Minutes; BD, 84, for the details 
of this abortive move, see above, ch vi, at notes 24-27 
36 Bunsen to Grey, July 24, BD, 97 
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convei sations” beh^een Vienna and St Petersburg fell to 
the ground, oning to Poincare’s decisive disapproval and 
desire to substitute in its place Triple Entente pressure at 
Vienna The direct com crsations vhich Sa/onov consented 
to undertake later, July 26-28, after Poincare had left Rus- 
sia and no longer exercised such an immediate influence on 
the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, were oving to 
the initiative, not of Sir Edv ard Grey, but of the German 
Ambassador in St Petersburg^' 

GREt’s proposal rOR MEDIATION BETWEEN AUSTRIA 
AND RUSSIA 

On the morning of Friday, July 24, Count Mensdorff 
called at Downing Street to communicate the Austrian Note 
to Serbia and the reasons for it Sir Edward Grey’s report 
of the interview shows his alarm for the peace of Europe 

I said that I thought it a groat pity that a time- 
limit, and such a short timc-limit, had been introduced at 
this stage, and the note seemed to me the most formidable 
document I had ever seen addressed by one State to another 
that was independent 

I was not, however, making these comments in order to 
discuss the merits of the dispute between Austria-Hungary 
and Serbia, that was not our concern It was solely from 
the point of view of the peace of Europe that I should con- 
cern myself with the matter, and I felt great apprehension 

I must wait to hear the views of other Powers, and no 
doubt w'e should consult with them to see what could be 
done to mitigate difficulties 

This was a very busy and harassing day for Sir Edward, 
The Buckmgham Palace Conference had just broken down 
and failed to brmg about any solution of the Irish question 

37 See below, at notes SO-83 

38 Grey to British Ambassadors in Europe, July 24, 1 30 P M , BD , 
91 Confirmed by Mensdorff to Berclitold, July 24, 2 50 P M , ARB , II, 
14 
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A Cabinet Meeting was to be held on it in the afternoon. 
On top of this problem now came Mensdorff^s news of 
the ominous Austrian ultimatum Grey had to talk with 
M Cambon and Prince Lichnowsky, and he naturally took 
the Flench Ambassador first Grey proposed to him media- 
tion between Austria and Russia by the four less directly 
interested Powers — Germany and Italy representing the 
Triple AUiance, and England and France representing the 
Triple Entente As this might mean that France would be 
expected to exert a moderating influence on hei ally, Cam- 
bon did not like the idea He pieferred mediation between 
Austria and Serbia, which would probably mean that Aus- 
tria would have to back down in some of her demands upon 
Serbia and accept a diplomatic defeat How Cambon subtly 
tried to shift Sir Edward Grey over from mediation between 
Austria and Russia to mediation between Austria and 
Serbia ma}'- be seen in Grey’s despatch to the British Am- 
bassador in Pans: 

1 told M Cambon that this afternoon I was to see the 
German Ambassador, who some days ago had asked me 
privatel}' to exercise moderating influence in St Petersburg 
I would say to the Ambassador that, of course, if the presen- 
tation of this ultimatum to Servia did not lead to trouble 
between Austria and Russia, we need not concern ourselves 
about it, but, if Russia took the view of the Austrian ulti- 
matum, which it seemed to me that any Power interested 
in Serbia would take, I should be quite powerless, in face 
of the terms of the ultimatum, to exercise any moderating 
influence I would say that I \hought the only chance of 
any mediating or moderating influence being exercised was 
that Germany, France, Italy, and ourselves, who had not 
direct interests in Serbia, should act together for the sake ■ 
if peace, simultaneously in Vienna and St Petersburg 
M Cambon said that, if there was a chance of media- 
tion by the four Powers, he had no doubt that his Govern- 
ment would be glad to join in it, but he pointed out that 
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vre could not say anything in St Petersburg till Russia 
had expressed some opinion or taken some action But, 
when two days •nere over, Austria would march into Serbia, 
for the Serbians could not possibly accept the Austrian de- 
mand Russia vould be compelled by her public opinion 
to take action as soon as Austria attacked Serbia, and there- 
fore, once the Austrians had attacked Serbia, it would be too 
late for any mediation 

I said that I had not contemplated anything being said 
m St Petersburg until after it was clear that there must be 
trouble betv een Austria and Russia I had thought that if 
Austria did move into Serbia, and Russia then mobilised, 
it would be possible for the four Powers to urge Austria to 
stop her advance, and Russia also to stop hers, pending 
mediation But it w’ould be essential for any chance of 
success for such a step that Geimany should participate in it 

M Gambon said that it wmuld be too late after Austiia 
had once moved against Serbia The important thing was 
to gam time by mediation in Vienna The best chance of 
this being accepted w'ould be that Germany should propose 
it to the other Powers 

I said that by this he meant a mediation between Austria 
and Serbia 

He replied that it was so 

I said that I would talk to the German Ambassador this 
afternoon on the subject 

In short, Grey said mediation at Vienna and St Peters^ 
burg, but only “after it was clear that there must be trouble 
between Austria and Russia” Gambon said intervene 
with mediation at Vienna between Austria and Serbia at 
once, and get Germany to propose it 

Gambon’s account of this interview with Grey, however, 
supposing it IS correctly given m the French Yellow Book, 
never mentioned Grey’s mediation proposal m the form 
Grey really made it to him Already, earlier that same 

to Aertie, July 24, BD, 98 
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morning, Cambon had heard of the Austrian ultimatura 
from the Serbian hlmister m London, and had hastened to 
get into touch with Benckendorff 

In consultation with my Russian colleague, who thinks 
it extremely difficult for his Government not to support 
Seibia, ve liave been asking ourselves what intervention 
could avert the conflict As Sir Edward Grey has summoned 
me for the afternoon, I propose to suggest that he ask for 
the semi-official intervention of the German Government at 
Vienna to prevent a sudden attack 

Cambon did m fact urge upon Grey mediation at 
Vienna to prevent an Austrian attack on Serbia, as is seen 
from Grey’s long despatch to Bertie quoted above But 
Cambon eithei failed to get the pomt of Grey’s own original 
suggestion as to mediation between Austria and Russia, 
or he purposely Cambomzed it to fit in with what he had 
already agreed with the Russian Ambassador as we see 
from his own account of his interview with Grey 

Sir Edvard Giey having discussed with me his desire 
to leave no stone unturned to avert the crisis, we agreed 
in thinking that the Biitish Cabinet might ask the German 
Government to take the initiative m approaching Vienna 
with the object of offering mediation betveen Austria and 
Seibia, of the foui Povers which arc not directly interested 
If Germany agrees, time will be gained, and this is the 
essential point 

Sir Edward Giey told me he would discuss with Prince 
Liclinowsky the proposal I have just explained [After 

the interview with Grey, Cambon again talked with his 
Russian colleague] Count Benckendorff thinks it right to 
attempt the demarche upon which I have agreed with Sir 
Edward Grey 

40 P Cambon to Bienvenu-Martin, July 24, FYR, 33 
41 P Cambon to Bienvenu-Martm, July 24 , F Y B , 32 , evidently this 
telegram, which the editors of the Yellow Book print under No 32 should 
follow, not precede, that printed under No 33, and quoted just above 
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Gambon then departed from London to Pans this same 
Friday afternoon or evening, and did not return until late 
Monday night, July 27 What his purpose was in gomg 
thither, or what he did there, is not revealed by any of the 
documents m the French Yellow Book Perhaps it was 
merely to give aid and counsel to Bienvenu-Martm, who 
was mexperienced in foreign affairs and somewhat at 
sea as to his bearings, with a storm gathering and the pilot 
and captain of the French ship still absent somewhere m 
the Baltic The temporary wuthdrawal of Gambon’s strong 
personahty and influence on Sir Edward Grey seriously 
worried the Russian Ambassador who wrote to Sazonov 
on Sunday ‘'Unfortunately Gambon is away, and will not 
return until Tuesday mornmg I have asked that he be 
begged to speed his return I fear that Grey is not sure 
of his pubhc opmion, and he doubts if he will be supported, 
if he engages himself any further ” 

On Friday afternoon, after his interview with Gambon, 
and after a long and wearisome Gabinet on the Irish ques- 
tion, Sir Edward Grey saw Prince Lichnowsky After the 
latter had given him the German communique defending 
Austria’s action and urging a “localization” of the conflict. 
Sir Edward Grey replied that if the ultimatum did not 
lead to trouble between Austria and Russia, he “had no 
concern with it” But he was apprehensive of the view 
Russia might take Referrmg to Lichnowsky’s previously 

*2 The next despatch from the French Embassy in London, reporting 
Grey’s Friday evening interview with Lichnowsky (FYB, 37), is signed, 
not by Gambon, but by FJeuriau, the French Charge d’Affaires Fleuriau 
continued to sign despatches (FYB, 40, 63, 66, 68, 69, 71) for the next 
three days, and on July 27 informed the British Foreign OlBce (BD, 
173) “M Gambon returns at 11 this evening” His presence in Pans 
IS indicated m FYB, 53, and B D , 183 In telling his story of the 
tragic days before the War to M Recouly, Gambon says nothing of his 
Paris visit, and does not begin his narrative until the events of July 31 , 
Recouly, Les Heures Tragriques d’avanl Guerre, ch ii, “A Londres — ^Reoit 
de M Paul Gambon ” 

43 Benckendorff to Sazonov, July 26, LN, II, 329 
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expressed hope that he would exercise moderating influence 
at St Petersburg, he said that now, in view of the extraor- 
dmarily stiff character of the Austrian Note, he 'ffelt quite 
helpless as far as Russia was concerned ” He then made 
his own mediation proposal, and added to it Gambon’s plan 
for restrammg Austria 

The only chance I could see of mediating or moderating 
influence being effective, was that the four Powers, Ger- 
many, Ital}', France and oui selves, should work together 
simultaneously at Vienna and St Petersburg in favor of 
moderation in the event of the relations between Austria 
and Russia becoming threatening 

The immediate danger was that in a few hours Austria 
might march into Serbia and Russian Slav opinion demand 
that Russia should march to help Serbia, it would be very 
desirable to get Austria not to precipitate military action 
and so to gain more time But none of us could influence 
Austria in this direction unless Germany would propose and 
participate in such action at Vienna 

Next day, having heard from Buchanan that M Sazonov 
^Thought that Russia would at any rate have to mobilize,” 
Sir Edward Grey made to Russia his proposal for mediation 
between Austria and Russia by the four less dmectly inter- 
ested Powers 

In view of the sweeping statement often made that Ger- 
many blocked aU Sir Edward Grey’s peace proposals, it is 
interesting to note the attitude of Germany, and compare 
it with that of Russia and France 

Germany at once expressed approval. On Saturday 

44 Grey to Rumbold, July 24, 7 45 P M , B D , 99 For Lichnowsky’s 
account of this conversation see K D , 157, and ARB, II, 15 Grey’s 
telegram was also sent to British Ambassadors in Pans, St Petersburg, 
Vienna, and Rome for their information 
45BD, 101 

46 He explained it directly to Count Benckendorff in London (B D , 
132), and telegraphed it to Buchanan in St Petersburg (July 25, 2 15 
PM , BD, 112) 
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morning, July 25, when the British Charge at Berlin pre- 
sented it, the German Foreign Office was still optimistic 
that the conflict could be locahzed It had been mformed 
that Berchtold had told the Russian Ambassador in Vienna 
that “Austria-Hungary had no intention of seizing Serbian 
territory” It thought that this assurance might exercise 
a calmmg effect at St Petersburg, but if not — ^if the rela- 
tions between Austria and Russia became threatening — 
then Germany “was quite ready to faU in with your 
[Grey’s] suggestion as to the four Powers working in favor 
of moderation at Vienna and St Petersburg ” Mean- 
while, in London, before the arrival of this. Sir Edward 
Grey and the German Ambassador agam discussed the 
proposal for mediation between Austria and Russia Prince 
Lichnowsky said “he thought Austria might with dignity 
accept it, and expressed himself personally favorable” 
Grey endorsed this, and said that “between Serbia and 
Austria I [Grey] felt no title to intervene, but as soon as 
it was a question between Austria and Russia, it was a 
question of the peace of Europe, in which we must all take 
a hand The participation of Germany would be essen- 
tial to any diplomatic action for peace ” In response to 
Lichnowsky’s report of this conversation and urgent advice 
to cooperate with England, the German Foreign Office 
immediately reaffirmed its approval of mediation between 
Austria and Russia, should “locahzation” become im- 
possible 

Sir E Grey’s distinction between Austro-Serbian and 
Austro-Russian conflict entirely to the point In the former 
we do not want to interfere any more than England, as 
hitherto we hold that the question ought to remain localized 
through the non-interference of all the Powers . . . Should 

47 Rumbold to Grey, July 25, 3 16 P M , B D , 122 
4S Grey to Rumbold, July 25, 3 PM, B D , 116 Cf Lichnowsky 
CO Bethmann, July 25, 2 02 PM (KD, 180), and his letter to Jagow 
(KD. 179) 
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an Austro-Serbian strife arise, we are ready, reserving our 
known treaty obligations, to have mediation begin between 
Austiia and Russia 

After receiving this, Lichnowsky informed Grey, who 
was out of town, in a written note “My Government 
accepts your suggested mediation d quatre ” 

What w^as the attitude of Russia and France toward the 
British mediation proposal? The Russian Ambassador 
objected to it, as we learn from a despatch of Grey to 
Buchanan which was suppressed from the British Blue 
Book of 1914 

I told Count Benckendorff to-day of what I had said 
to the German Ambassador this morning as to the possibility 
of Germany, Italy, France and ourselves workmg together 
in Vienna and St Petersburg to secure peace after Austria 
and Russia had mobilized 

Count Benckendorff was very apprehensive that what I 
said would give Germany the impression that France and 
England were detached from Russia 

40 Jagow to Lichnowsky, July 25, 11 05 P M , K D , 192 
00 B D 145 Some wnters, to prove that Germany blocked Grey's 
proposal, point to the fact that it was wirelessed to the Kaiser in Norway, 
who made the marginal note “This is superfluous! Austria has already 
explained to Russia, and Grey cannot propose anything else I will 
not join in — unless Austria expresslj requests it, which is not likely 
In questions of honor and ■vital interests one does not consult others” 
(K D , 157) This marginal note, like so many of the Kaiser’s annota- 
tions, IS interesting for a studj* of his psj'chologj’- But it exercised no 
practical influence upon the actual course of e-v ents as far as this media- 
tion proposal of Grey’s was concerned, because the German Government 
had already expressed their approval through Lichnowsky, and, by the 
time the marginal note reached the German Foreign OflSce on July 27 
{ihid , note 13), the situation had already essentially changed, and Grey 
had made another proposal On this same day, July 27, the Kaiser him- 
self returned to Potsdam, and was very soon ready, as indicated later, to 
accept mediation on the basis of the Austrian occupation of Belgrade 
51 Grey to Buchanan, July 25, BD, 132, and note The note, how- 
ever, IS misleading in saying that, while Benckendorff demurred to Grey’s 
proposal, “M Sazonov according to No 125, was prepared to accept 
the idea,” Sazonov, in BJD, 125, was talking about mediation between 
Austria and Serbia, uot between Austria and Russia This letter of Grey’s 
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Erance also, like Russia, took a negative attitude toward 
Sir Edward Grey’s proposal for mediation between Austria 
and Russia As has been indicated above, it was made to 
Gambon around mid-day on Eriday, July 24, but it made 
little or no impression on him, ov mg perhaps to his eager- 
ness to impress upon Grey the plan for mediation between 
Austria and Serbia, vhich he and Count Benckendorff had 
agreed upon together Nor did Gambon report it to his 
Government Sir Edward waited in vain for any reply 
from the French He had to admit ne\t day to Lichnowsky 
tliat “he did not yet know whether France would partici- 
pate He had talked v ith Gambon, but had so far received 
no reply He counted firmly on the assent of France, 
although he did not know how far she was already com- 
mitted to Russia ” 

Thus, it was not so much Germany, as Russia and 
France, who failed to give approval to Sir Edward Grey’s 
proposal for mediation by the four Powers if Austria and 
Russia should mobilize 

grey’s proposal for a conference of 
AMBASSADORS, JULY 26 

On Saturday evening, July 25, the European situation 
had taken a decided turn lor the worse Austria had broken 
off diplomatic relations at Belgrade, and Austria and Serbia 
had ordered mobilization against each other In Russia 
war excitement and the military party were m the ascen- 
dant, the Tsar had sanctioned provisionally the mobihza- 
tion of 1,100,000 men, and measures of the “Period Prepara- 
tory to War” were about to be put into effect But the 
news of these ominous events had not yet reached London, 
where a more hopeful tone prevailed than the day before, 

of which a part is here quoted, was at first included in the draft copy of 
the Blue Booh of 1914 as No 28, but then deleted by Sir Edward Grey’s 
direction, and No 28 was marked "Nd” 

B2 Lichnowsky to Bethmann, July 25, KD, 180, cj also BD, 116 
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upon the first news of the Austrian ultimatum There came 
a rumor — untrue as it turned out — that Serbia had accepted 
the Austrian demands Germany had expressed approval 
of mediation by the four Powers at Vienna and St Peters- 
burg, if “localization” failed and the situation between 
Austria and Russia became threatenmg As the situation 
seemed more hopeful, some of the British Cabmet left 
London for Sunda}'- in the country Winston Churchill, 
who had arranged to spend the day with his family at 
Cromer, decided not to alter his plan, and went peacefully 
to bed with a feehng that things might blow over Sunday 
morning he went down to the beach and played with his 
children, damming up the httle rivulets which trickled down 
to the sea as the tide went out Sir Edward Grey, for his 
part, went down for Sunday rest to Itchen Abbas and his 
beloved birds and woods Sir Arthur Nicolson was left in 
charge at the Foreign Office 

But on Sunday morning, those who had remained m 
London began to realize that the danger was greater than 
ever. At noon, Winston Churchill was called up from the 
Admiralty, and decided to return to London that evening. 
Without waitmg for him, but with his approval, the 
Admiralty sent out at 4 P. M the secret and significant 
order that the fleet was not to disperse for maneuvers as 
hitherto intended, but was to remain concentrated at Port- 
land At the Foreign Office Sir Arthur Nicolson found 
much bad news which had come m overnight Austria and 
Serbia had severed diplomatic relations Serbia had ordered 
mobilization and removed the Government from Belgrade 
to Nish From Vienna Bunsen reported that “war is 
thought to be imminent ” It was reported that the German 
fleet had received orders to concentrate off the Norwegian 
coast and that the Kaiser had given up his northern cruise 
and was returning direct to Kiel, a step which the German 

53 Churcliill, p 199 ff., Corbett^ Naval Operations, I, 24 
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iForeign Office regretted as likely to cause speculation and 
excitement®^ SVom Buchanan in St Petersburg came a 
long telegram 

[Sazonov] thought that, m the event of an Austrian 
attack, Serbian Go\ eminent would abandon Belgrade and 
■withdraw their forces to the interior, -vi'hile they -would at 
the same time appeal to Po-wers to help them His Excel- 
lency was in favor of such an appeal Were Serbia to 
appeal to Po-wers, Russia would be quite ready to stand 
aside and leave question in hands of England, France, Italy 
and Germany 

[After telling of the Tsar’s approval of the contingent 
mobilisation of 1,100,000 men, Paleologue’s “formal assur- 
ance that France placed herself unreserveoly on Russia’s 
side,” and his inquiry “w'hether the British fleet was pre- 
pared to play part assigned to it bj’- Anglo-French Naval 
Convention,” Buchanan continued ] His Excellency [Sazo- 
nov] assured me once more that he did not wash to pre- 
cipitate a conflict, but unless Germany can restrain Austiia 
I can regard situation as desperate Russia cannot allow 
Austria to crush Serbia and become predominant Power in 
the Balkans, and, secure of support of France, she will face 
all the risks of war For oui selves position is a most 
perilous one, and w'^e shall have to choose between giving 
Russia our active support or renouncing her friendship If 
we fail her now we cannot hope to maintain that friendly 
cooperation with her in Asia that is of such vital importance 
to us 

This telegram, indicating that “Russia, secure of sup- 
port of France, will face all the risks of war,” might well 
have prompted Sir Edward Grey to the conclusion that it 

54 For all this bad news, see B D , 130-138 

55 Buchanan to Grev, July 25, 8 PM, received 10 30 PM, B D , 
125 CJ BBB, 17, in which the paraphrase of 1914 alters the meaning 
in the second sentence of the last paragraph by adding three words to 
read, “ij she feels secure of support of France, she [Russia] will face all 
the risks of war” See also above, ch vi, at note 109, for important nas- 
sages omitted from the British Blue Booh of 1914 
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was high time to attempt to exercise a moderating mfluence 
at St Petersburg— if he preferred to place the preservation 
of the peace of Europe above the maintenance of the Triple 
Entente But he did not Although Buchanan at St 
Petersburg in the early part of the crisis attempted to 
exercise restraint upon Russia, no such effort was made 
from London The British Foreign Office took the stand 
expressed m a mmute by Sir E Crowe on July 25: 

The moment has passed when it might have been pos- 
sible to enlist French support in an effoit to hold back 
Russia 

It IS clear that France and Russia are decided to accept 
the challenge thrown out to them AVhatever we may think 
of the merits of the Austrian charges against Seibia, France 
and Pmssia consider that these are the pretexts, and that 
the bigger cause of Triple Alliance versus Triple Entente is 
definitely engaged 

I think it would be impolitic, not to say dangerous, for 
England to attempt to controvert this opinion, or to en- 
deavor to obscure the plain issue, by any representation 
at St Petei sburg and Pans 

Our interests are tied up with those of France and Russia 
in this struggle, which is not for the possession of Serbia, 
but one betv een German}’- aiming at a political dictatorship 
in Europe and the Powers who desire to retain individual 
freedom 

England expected German}’- to exercise restraint upon 
Austria not to move against Serbia, but unless Germany 
did so England -^ms unwullmg to exercise any restraint upon 
her Entente friends. Here wms tlie evil of the system of 
alliances On neither side was a Pow’er willing to put out 
a restraining hand upon its ally or friend for fear of destroy- 
ing the alhance or friendship Instead, theiefore, of dis- 
patching a moderating telegram to St Petersburg, England 
now’ merely decided to make a new peace proposal Sir 
C6BD, lO: 
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Arthur Nicolson, noting Sazonov’s suggestion to Buchanan 
quoted above, wrote to Sir Edward Grey at Itchen Abbas 

I think that the only liopc of avoiding a general conflict 
w'ould be that aou should telegraph to Bcilin, Pans, 
Rome, asking that the\ shall authorise their Ambassadors 
here to join you in a Conference to endeavour to find an 
issue to ple^ent complications and that abstention on all 
sides from active militaiy operations should be requested 
of Vienna, Serbia, and St Petersburg pending results of 
conference 

Grey at once approved, and on July 26, at 3 P M , 
this proposal foi a Conference of Ambassadoi s of the four 
Powers was dispatched to Pans, Bcilin and Rome It was 
also repeated to the British lepresentatives at St Peters- 
burg, Nish and Vienna with instructions to endeavor to 
prevent active military operations pending the results of a 
Conference, as soon as they had received similar instruc- 
tions from their Itahan, French and German colleagues 
This proposal for a Confeience of Ambassadors at Lon- 
don at first sight seemed a good one and was certainly made 
wath sincerity A similar Conference of Ambassadors at 
London under Sir Edwmrd Giey’s leadership had functioned 
successfully during the Balkan Wars to prevent that can- 
cerous trouble from spreading to the rest of Euiope 
Incidentally, how^ever, its decisions had exasperated the 
authorities in Vienna and made the very word “Confer- 
ence” anathema to them But the Ambassadorial Con- 
ference during the Balkan Wars was not quite the same 
thing as that which Grey was now proposing The London 
C7BD, 139 

US Grey to Bertie and others July 26, 3 P M , B D , 140, 141 
fio A R B , III, 79 Sir Francis Bertie also gathered from the Ger- 
man Ambassador in Pans “that Austrians are particularly suspicious of 
words ‘intervention,’ ‘mediation’ and ‘conference,’ and suggested there- 
fore that care should be taken to speak of conversations, moderating 
advice, etc ,’’ Bertie to Grey, July 27, BD, 183 
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Conference of 1912-13 had been composed of the Ambas- 
sadors of all the Great Powers of Europe, who represented 
the two opposing groups mto which Europe was divided, 
mstead of four only, as Grey had proposed All the mem- 
bers of the London Conference, except perhaps Austria, 
nad at that time, been genuinely anxious to preserve the 
peace of Europe In 1912-13, Russia was not ready for 
war, France did not want a war over Balkan questions, 
and Germany did not want to be dragged mto a war because 
of Austria’s difficulties But m 1914 these Powers were, 
for various reasons, less disinclined for war than m 1912-13. 
Moreover, the London Conference of 1912-13 had merely 
been called upon to settle differences between Turkey and 
the Balkan states, and among the Balkan states them- 
seRes Though Austro-Russian rivalry had been strong, 
the London Conference had not been compelled to decide 
vital questions at issue between these two Great Powers 
But now in 1914, Grey was proposing the far more 
dehcate task of attempting to decide a question which in- 
volved the prestige of the Triple Alliance and Triple En- 
tente He was virtually proposing a tribunal which was 
ostensibly fair and possible, being composed of two allies 
of Austria (Germany, Italy), and two friends of Russia 
(England and France) But, in view of Italy’s nationalist 
hostihty to Austria, of her ambitions in the Balkans which 
conflicted with those of Austria, and of her secret agree- 
ments with France (m 1900 and 1902) and with Russia 
(at Racconigi m 1909), it was likely that Italy would be 
more mchned to side with the Entente than with her ally.®® 


60 At this moment, July 26, the British Ambassador m Rome was tele- 
graphing to Grey “I gather that inasmuch as Austria did not con- 
sult Italy before delivering Note, and inasmuch as by her mode of attack 
on Serbia she would be constructively provoking Russia, the casus 
foedens contemplated by Alliance would not arise” (B D , 148) See 
also Flotow to Bethmann, July 24 (KD , 156) quoted below, ch ix, at note 
18, and Bethmann-Hollweg, Betrachtungen zum Weltkneg, I, 133, 144 
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In the proposed Conference, therefore, the “four less 
directly inteiested Pouers” •would be likely to stand tliree 
to one against Austria and Germany, instead of being 
evenly balanced two to two This fact probably explains 
in large part Germany’s ultimate rejection of this Euro- 
pean “Areopagus ” To Germany, the proposal had the 
additional objection that, though “active military oper- 
ations” were to be suspended pending the lesult of the 
Conference, Russia could still continue her “pieparatory 
measures,” and so depiive Germany of her advantage of 
being able to mobilize much more quickly than Russia 

Whether purposely or not, in wording his draft, Nicolson 
had avoided indicatmg whether he mtended that the Con- 
ference of the four Ambassadors should mediate bctw'een 
Austiia and Serbia, w'hich would be unpalatable at Berlin 
and Vienna, or between Austria and Rvssia, which w'ould 
be equally unpalatable at Pans and St Petersburg Essen- 
tially, however, it w'as bound to mean intervention betw'een 
Austria and Serbia, m order to prevent Austria from in- 
vading Serbian terntorj’’ This was clear from the w^ay it 
was explained, to the German Ambassador m London 

I have just spoken watli Sir A Nicolson and Sir W 
Tyrrell Both men look at Sir Edw'ard Grey’s proposal 
to hold a Conference d quatre here as the only possibility of 
avoiding general war, and they hope it wall secuie full 
satisfaction to Austria, since Serbia would be more ready 
to yield to the Powers and give w^ay to their joint washes 
than to the threats of Austria, but the absolute condition 
for the success of the conference and the maintenance of 
peace would be that no military movements should take 
place Should the Serbian boundary once be crossed, all 
would be lost, for the Russian Government could not tol- 
erate this The localization of the conflict hoped for 
in Berlin, they said, was wholly impossible and must be 
discarded from practical politics 

61 Lichnowsky to Bethmann, July 26, 8 25 PM, K D , 236 
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In other words, Ciiej’s new proposal w'as the kind of 
mediation which Paul Cambon had been desiring fiom tlie 
outset — ^mediation between Austria and Serbia Though 
it W'as made w ith sincerity, Nicolson w as not at aU hopeful, 
as he wiote to Giey a httle later on Sunday afternoon: 
“It seems to me the only chance of avoiding a conflict — 
it is I admit a \ eiy poor chance — ^but m any case we shall 
have done our utmost Beihn is playing with us I 
am not hopeful Still no chance should be neglected ” 
What was the attitude of each of the Powders tow'aids 
Sn Edwai d Giey’s new proposal for a Conference of Ambas- 
sadors at London? 

Italy immediately “welcomed the proposal,” just as she 
had ahead}' welcomed the earlier proposal for mediation 
between Austiia and Russia®^ 

Lichnowsky in London w^as m favor of accepting Giey’s 
proposal, believing that the “localization” hoped for by 
Gcimany was no longer practicable and should be dropped 
If, however, Germany should cooperate with Giey in pre- 
serving the peace of Europe, “German-English relations 
would be placed on a fiim foundation for time everlasting ” 
If not, eveiy thing would be doubtful, and it was necessary 
“to spaie the Geiman nation a struggle in which it has 
nothing to gam and eveiything to lose ” But wdien the 
proposal was made at Berhn, Bethmann telegraphed to 
Lichnow sky 

Wc could not take part in such a conference, as we 
should not be able to summon Austiia before a European 
court of ju'^tice in her case with Serbia Sir Edward Grey 

C2I3D, 141 

C3Rocid to Gre\, JuK 26, BD, 15-1 C/ also BD, 133, ISO, FVB, 
72 

Gi Lichno^'st.\ to Bethmann, Jub 26, S 25 P M , KD, 236, c/ a!-o 
his dfsp-itchcs of luh 27 (K D , 25S, 265, 266) Tlic Briti‘-Ji propo'^al 
V 's fomnlh micle m Berlin on the morninR of Julj 27 bj an Aide 
irom Go'clmn to Bcthni'iin, IvD, 301 
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mikes a sharp distinction, as Your Excellency has expressly 
reported, between Austro-Scrbiin and Austro-Russian con- 
flict, and IS concerned about the former just as little as 
ourselves Our mediation activities must be confined to a 
possible Austro-Russian clash In regard to the Austro- 
Serbian conflict, the method of a direct undeistanding be- 
tween St Peteisburg and Vienna appears to me to be 
feasible I therefore request j'ou most uigently to advocate 
in London the necessity and the possibility of localization 

Similarly Sir Edwmrd Goschen, the British Ambassador 
to Germany, who had just returned to his post and talked 
with Jagow, reported 

Conference you [Grey] suggest would practically amount 
to a court of arbitration and could not, in his opinion, be 
called together except at the request of Austria and Russia 
He could not therefore, desirous though he was to coopeiate 
for the maintenance of peace, fall in with your sugges- 
tion He added that the news he had just leccived 
from St Petersburg show’cd that there w'as an intention on 
the part of M Sazonov to exchange views with Count 
Berchtold He thought that this method of procedure might 
lead to a satisfactory result, and that it would be best, 
before doing anything else, to await outcome of the exchange 
of views between the Austrian and Russian Governments 

Germany rejected Grey’s conference proposal for several 
sreasons She had not quite yet abandoned her hope, though 
she was to do so m a few hours, that the Austro-Serbian 
conflict could be treated as one to be “localized” She 
hoped, as Jagow told Goschen, that the “direct conversa- 
tions” which were being opened between St Petersburg 
and Vienna, might prove a more satisfactory method of 
averting trouble between these two countries She knew 
also that a Conference would not be palatable to her ally, 
G5KD,248 

G6 Goschen to Grey, Ju'y 27, 6 17 P M , B D , 185 
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for Austiia letaiiied biltci meinoiies of the decisions of the 
London Conference during the Balkan Wars, and of its 
impotency in enfoicing its decisions against Serbia Beth- 
inann natuially fcaied that in ‘^uch a Confeience of four 
Powers as Gicv pioposcd, Geimaii}'- would inevitably be 
in a minoiity of one to thiee, Italj'- would side with the 
Tuple Entente lathei than with her own nominal allies, 
and so Germany at the Confeience would stand alone in 
repro'^enting Austria’s point of view against England, France 
and Itah'®' Fuitheimoie, fiom a militaiy point of view', 
a conference of ambassadors might woik to German3’'’s 
di' 5 ad\ antage, its dcci'^ions would be likelj- to drag out for 
dajs or week‘s but meanwhile Pussia was making acti\e 
mihtaiy piepaiations, if the Conference should bieak dowm 
and wai come e^ cntuall}’-, Geimany would be deprned of 
much of the mihtaij’’ ad\antage which she enjo3’’ed in being 
able to mobilire more rapidl3’’ than Russia, an advantage 
which she counted on partl3’- to offset the supeiior numbers 
of the Flench and Russian armies A final, and probabl3’’ 
decisne, leason foi the icjection of Giey’s conference pro- 
posal was the fact that the Geiman Foieign Office had 
received simultaneous^ a stiongl3' woided annotation from 
Emperor William emphaticall3'^ i ejecting Grc3^’s eailier 
proposal for mediation between Austria and Scibia 

Though there aie thus man3’- leasons which made it 
natural for Germany to i eject Giey’s conference proposal, 
and though she herself a few' hours later abandoned her 
^'localization” plan, accepted the idea of mediation, and 
began to put piessure on Austria also to accept it, her 

CTBethmnnn-Hollwcg, Bcirachtungcn zuvi WcUlncgc, 1, 133, 144 f 
Jagow, Urtachen, p llSf 

68 For the Kaiser’s annotation, avhich reached Berlin by iMreless from 
on board the Ilohcnzollcru at 12 07 AM on JuK' 27, (KD, 157, final 
note), sec above, note 50 Lichnowskv’s despatch containing Grey’s pro- 
posal was also received July 27, 12 07 AM and when ultimately sub- 
mitted to the Kaiser, “His Majesty disapproved of Lichnowsky’s pomt of 
view” (KD. 236, note 2). 
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rejection of the Conference was a grave political mistake 
It was another stupid blunder, comparable to giving Aus- 
tria a free hand at Potsdam on July 5 , and to endorsing 
and justifying the Austrian ultimatum when urging “local- 
ization” on July 24 It strengthened the suspicion among 
the Entente Powers that Germany v as not sincere m pro- 
testmg that she desired to maintain the peace of Europe 
It unfortunately made them doubt her sinceiity, when, a 
little later, she genuinely tried to restrain Austiia and 
induce her to accept mediation As Sir Eyre Crowe noted, 
on hearing Jagow’s negative reply to the conference pro- 
posal “So far as V e know, the German Government has 
up to now said not a single word at Vienna in the direction 
of restramt or moderation If a word had been said, we 
may be certain that the German Government would claim 
credit for having spoken at all The inference is not reas- 
surmg as to Germany’s goodw’ill ” It w’as suspicion of 
, this kmd which largely contributed to the ultimate catas- 
trophe 

France is also generally stated by Entente writers to 
have “sent m at once a completely favorable answer 
But as a matter of fact France appears to have hesitated 
On the following day, July 27, the French Charge d’ Affaires 
m London twice called attention to the proposal, adding 
that it “ought, I think, to be supported ” 

On July 26, the German Ambassador, at Pans, Baron 
von Schoen, had stated to Bienvenu-Martin, that “Austria 
has declared to Russia that she does not desire territorial 
acquisitions . . but only to secure peace and quiet and 
CO Minute, July 28, on B D , 185 

70 Oman, The Outbreak oj the War of W14-19J8 (London, 1919), p 
48, Headlam, The History of Twelve Days (London, 1915), p 106, 
Poincare, Les Ongines de la guerre, p 223 ff 

7iFleuriau to Bienvenu-Martm, July 27, FYB, 68, 69 Cf also 
Mensdorff to Berchtold, July 26, 5 55 P M ( A R B , 11, 58) “Sir A 
Nicolson to whom I spoke in Grey’s absence is very much disturbed 
He has as yet practically no news from Paris ” 
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exeicise police supei vision, and consequently it rests with 
Russia to prevent war Germany is at one with France in 
her ardent desire to preserve peace, and she sincerely hopes 
that France v ill exercise a moderating influence at St Pe- 
tei sburg ” Bienvenu-Martm pointed out that Germany on 
her part might veil act on similar lines at Vienna, espe- 
cially in view of tlie conciliatory spirit displayed by Serbia 
Schoen replied that this was not possible, owing to the 
decision not to intervene in the Austro-Serbian dispute 
Bienvenu-AIartm ''then asked whether the four Powers — 
Great Britain, Germany, Italy and France — could not make 
representations at St. Petersburg and Vienna, for that the 
matter amounted, m effect, to a dispute between Austria 
and Russia The Ambassador alleged that he had no 
instiuctions Finally, the Minister refused to agree to the 
German proposal, smce the Prime Minister is absent 
Berthelot unfortunately was not present at this interview ” 
Berthelot, the Director of the Political Department of the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, beheved that Schoen “aims 
at intimidating France and at securing her intervention at 
St Petersburg All things taken together, and considering 
the whole attitude of Germany and Austria-Hungary, he 
[Berthelot] inclines to the view that these Powers are 
seeking a brilhant diplomatic victory, but not war at any 
puce, although in the last instance they would not shrmk 
from it He regards an emphatic and energetic action by 
England at Berhn as useful ” 

France in fact had no moie desire to exert pressure for 
peace on her Russian ally, than did Germany on her Aus- 
trian ally Such pressure might have tended to sow distrust 
between two aUies just at the moment when they most 


72 Sevastopulo to Sazonov, July 26, tgs nos 187, 188 , M P E , p 514 , 
Romberg, pp 12-15, Livre Novr, II, p 278, R03, 28, 29, where parts 
are suppressed For Schoen’s account, see KD, 200, 235, 240 and 241, 
and The Memoirs of an Ambassador (London, 1922) n 18111 
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needed to stand together, and would not have been welcome 
in the capital where it was exerted In the case of France 
and Russia this is seen from paragraphs in despatches of 
Izvolski and Sazonov which were suppressed from the 
original Russian Orange Book On July 27, immediately 
after his return from St Petersburg, Izvolski telegraphed 
to Sazonov 

“Directly after my return to Pans, I discussed the 
situation with Bienvenu-Martm, in the presence of Berthelot 
and Abel Ferry They confirmed the details of the steps 
taken by the German Ambassador, of which you have been 
informed by Sevastopulo’s telegrams nos 187 and 188 
Schoen laid especial emphasis on the expression of solidarity 
of Germany and France According to the conviction of 
the Minister of Justice [Bienvenu-Martin] , these steps on 
the part of Germany are taken with the evident object of 
disuniting Russia and France, of inducing the French Gov- 
ernment to make representations at St Petersburg, of thus 
compromising our ally in our eyes, and, finally, m case of 
war, of throwing the responsibility not on Germany, who 
IS ostensibly making every effort to maintain peace, but on 
Russia and France Altogether, I am surprised how 
correctly the Minister of Justice and his colleagues under- 
stand the situation, and how firm and calm is their deter- 
mination to give us the most complete support, and to 
avoid the slightest appearance of disunity between us ” 

Fortunately for the French point of view. Sir Edward 
Grey’s proposal was capable of bemg interpreted as includ- 
mg mediation between Austria and Serbia, as well as be- 
tween Austria and Russia, for it spoke of “Vienna, Bel- 
grade, and St Petersburg ” This was seen by Viviani, who 
mformed Bienvenu-Martin from on board the France, “The 
action of the four less mterested Power? cannot , be 

73 Izvolski to Sazonov, July 27, MFE, p 516, Eomberg, pp 22-23/ 
Livre NCf”, II, p 281-282, c} also EOB, 35 
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exerted only at Vienna and St Petersburg In proposing to 
exert it also at Belgrade, which means in fact between 
Vienna and Belgrade, Sir Edward Grey grasps the logic of 
the situation , and, in not excluding St Petersburg, he offers 
on the other hand to Germany a method of withdrawing 
with perfect dignity from the demarche by which the Ger- 
man Government have caused it to be known at Pans and 
London that the affair was looked upon by them as purely 
Austro-Serbian and without any general character ” 

Without waiting, however, for Viviani’s reply, the 
Piench Foreign Office, on July 27, upon the repeated urging 
from London, finally accepted Grey’s pioposal, but did not 
want it acted upon until Germany had exerted pressure at 
Vienna '‘hlmistry for Foreign Affairs thinks that it would 
be dangerous for Entente Ambassadors to speak at Vienna, 
until it IS known that the Germans have done so with some 
success ” It IS, therefore, hardly true, as Professor Oman 
says, that “Pans sent in at once a completely favorable 
answer ” 

When Grey’s proposal was presented at St Petersburg, 
Russia did not favor it Sazonov had already entered upon 
“direct conversations” with Vienna, by which he hoped to 
mduce Austria to accept modifications in her demands on 
Serbia If Sazonov could accomplish this by conciliatory 
negotiations conducted at the same time that extensive 
military preparations were taking place in case they failed, 
he would have secured a great diplomatic triumph by his 
own efforts directly for Russia, without having to accept a 
solution of the crisis brought about by a conference of the 
Powers or by moderating counsels from France So he at 
first preferred to pursue his “direct conversations,” rather 
than have Sir Edward Grey take the initiative m callmg a 

T4Viviam to Bienvenu-Martm, July 28, FYB, 76 

75 Bertie to Grey, July 27, 2 45 P M , B D , 183 , also 194, 211 , and 
P y B . 61, 70, 71 76 Oman, p 48 
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conference of Ambassadors If tlie former failed, he could 
always fall back on the latter This explains his negative 
answ er to Sii Edward’s proposal 

The British Ambassador, upon instructions fiom his 
Government, asked me whetJier Russia ivould agiee that 
England should take the initiative in convoking a con- 
feience in London of the representatives of England, France, 
Germany and Italy, in order that they might examine 
d quatre the possibility of a w'ay out of the present situation 
I replied to the Ambassador that I have begun direct 
conversations with the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador 
favorably, but I have not as j'et received any leply as to 
the proposal made by me for re\asing the note by the two 
Cabinets If our direct explanations vith the Vienna 
Cabinet lead to no result, I should be ready to accept the 
English proposal, or any other, which would bring about 
a peaceful solution of the conflict 

I wish, hovever, from this day forth, to put an end to 
a misundeistanding w'hich slipped into the answer [of Bien- 
venu-Martm to Schoen] In case it is a question of exer- 
cising a moderating influence at St Petersburg, w'e reject 
it in advance, because we have from the beginning taken 
a stand which we cannot at all alter, since we have already 
met all the demands of Austria-Hungary which are ac- 
ceptable 

To this Izvolski replied reassuringly 

According to my conversation yesterday at the Quai 
d’Orsay, the Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs does not 
for a minute admit the possibility of exercising a moderating 
influence m St Petersburg, but only replied to the German 
Ambassador that it was not Russia, but Austria, that was 

77 Sazonov’s tg No 1521 to Izvolski m Pans and Benckendorff in 
London, July 27, Krasnyi Arhhiv, I, p 174, Romberg, p 16, Livre Noir, 
11, p 279 The first part of this telegram was also communicated to 
the Russian Ambassadors in Berlin, Vienna and Rome, the last para- 
graph, significantly enough, was suppressed from ROB, 32, but found its 
way in a curtailed form into BBB, S3, for an explanation of this 
curtailment, see B D , 206, note 
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menacing the peace of Europe, and that, in any case, if 
there V{as a question of any moderating influence, this 
should be exercised not only in St Petersburg, but first of 
all in Vienna As a result of his conversation with Baron 
Schoen, the Minister declined to accept the German pro- 
posal 

The last paragraph of Sazonov’s telegram and the whole 
of Izvolski’s reply, both of which were suppressed from the 
Ritssian Orange Book along with other passages which did 
not square with the Russian thesis that Germany was to 
blame and that Russia had done everythmg possible to avert 
war, throw a new light on Russian diplomacy in the July 
crisis Russia and her French ally were msistmg that 
Berhn exercise a moderating mfluence at Vienna, while 
Russia herself refused from the outset to accept any such 
influence, and was supported m this by Prance In this 
respect Russia was pursumg an uncompromising attitude, 
threatening to the peace of Europe, exactly analogous to 
that of Germany from July 5 to 28, who had been insistmg 
that France and England should exercise a moderating in- 
fluence at St Petersburg, ivhile she herself refused to do 
lilcewuse at Vienna But there was soon a difference by 
July 28 Germany had abandoned her hitherto uncompromis- 
ing attitude, as w^e shall see later, and really began to 
attempt to exercise an increasmgly strong moderating influ- 
ence at Vienna, but France and England continued to 
refrain from restrammg Russia, and Russia proceeded to 
the general mobihzation, w^hich she had been warned would 
make a European War inevitable 

Smce none of the Powers, except Italy, gave an imme- 
diate and unconditional acceptance to his conference pro- 
posal, and smce Russia and Germany decidedly preferred 
to await first the success of the ‘‘direct negotiations,” Grey 

Tslzvolski to Sazonov, tg no 198, July 28, MFR, p 517, Rombeig 
p 30, hivre Novr, II, p 283 
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wiUingl}’- put Ills own proposal aside for the moment “I 
entirely agree/’ lie telegraphed to Goschen, “that direct 
exchange of views betw’een Austria and Russia is the most 
preferable method of aU, and as long as there is a prospect 
of that taking place I would suspend every other sugges- 
tion It w ill no doubt reheve the tension and make the 

situation less critical ” 

What weie these “direct conversations” betw^een Sazonov 
and Szapary at St Petersburg w'hicli originated simultane- 
ously and moved parallel with Grey’s conference proposal, 
and were partly responsible for its being dropped? 

DIRECT CONTORSATIONS BETWEEN VIENNA AND 
ST PETERSBURG, JULY 26-2S 

It IS said by most writers that it was Sazonov who 
originated the attempt to find a peaceful solution of the 
crisis by direct negotiations between St Petersburg and 
Vienna As a matter of fact, the idea had occurred to 
Sir Edward Grey at tlie outset, but had been put aside 
and lost to sight It was the German Ambassador m St 
Petersburg, Count Pourtales, who was really responsible for 
brmgmg this peace proposal mto practical operation 

On Sunday morning, July 26, after the break-up of the 
maneuvers at Krasnoe Selo and the other military de- 
cisions on the preceding afternoon,®^ Count Pourtales and 
M Sazonov happened to meet on the platform of the rail- 

79 July 28, 4 00 PM, B D , 218 Nicolson also, “puzHed by the 
fresh proposals which Sazonov makes almost daily,” believed his last 
proposal to open up conversations direct with Vienna “seems the best 
procedure” (letter to Buchanan, July 28, BD, 239), see also above, 
at notes, 1-9 

80(7/ Headlam, pp 107, 117, Oman, p 51 This is also stated by 
Paleologue to Bienvenu-Martm, July 27, (FYB, 54) and is implied 
by Buchanan to Grey, July 27, (BD, 179), but cj Buchanan to Grey, 
July 29 (BD, 271, suppressed from BBJB) Sazonov “does not iiish 
reference to be made to the fact that it was at the suggestion of the 
German Ambassador that he had proposed direct conversation with 
Austria” 8iSee above, ch vi, last part 
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way station at Krasnoe Selo. They entered the same car- 
nage and traveled up to Sfc Petersburg togethei 

Poui talcs, finding Sazonov much le'^s excited than the 
day before, took advantage of this informal opportunity 
again to urge that Austria had no hostile intentions toward 
Russia, and v as only seeking measures of safety to protect 
heiself from the JSeibian dangei on her borders Sazonov 
replied that Russia hkewise had no desiie for war, a bridge 
must theiefore be found, on the one hand, to satisfy the 
demands of Austiia, the legitimacy of which he recognized 
so far as they i elated directly to the instigatois of the crime, 
and, on the other hand, to make then acceptance possible 
to Serbia; some of the demands would ha\e to be toned 
dow n, and he uiged joint action by all the Powers, including 
Geimany, to bung this about Poui tales then ui gently 
advised him to have a frank and friendly talk with Szapaiy, 
the Austrian Ambassador at St Petersburg, with whom 
Sazonov had had no woids since the excited interview of 
Friday, when first confronted with the Austrian ultimatum 
On arrmng at St Peteisburg, Pourtales then w^ent to see 
Szapary, told him of Sazonov s calm and conciliatory state 
of mind, and ga^e him the same good adtice to seek a 
frank and friendly aiiect conveisation with the Russian 
hlmister 

Acting on the German Ambassador’s suggestion, Szapary 
at once w^ent to see Sazonov and had the friendly conversa- 
tion for winch Pourtales had thus prepared the way We 
have five accounts of the conversations the first-hand ac- 
counts by Szapaiy to Beichtold, and by Sazonov to the 
Russian Ambassadors at Vienna and London, and the 
reports by Pourtales, Buchanan, and Paleologue as they 
heard it from the tw^o prmcipals®^ It is worth wdiile to 

82 Pourtales’s diary in KD, IV, p ICl, Graf Pourtales, Am Scheidc- 
wege zmschen Kneg und Fncden (Berlin, 1919) p 19, Pourtales to 
Bethraann, July 2G, 3 15 P M , armed at Berlin 7 01 PM, and imme- 
diately forwarded to Tscliirscliky at Vienna, KD, 217 
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give Szap^y’s account, although it is long, partly be- 
cause his narrative is more detailed than those of the 
others, partly because the most interesting parte of it 
' were suppressed in the original Austrian Red Book of 
1915, and partly because it throws very mterestmg hght on 
Sazonov. 

Have just had a long conversation with M Sazonov 
The German Ambassador had already told me in the fore- 
noon that early today, he had found the Minister [Sazonov] 
much calmer and more conciliatory He had advised him 
to seek a conversation with me, for he knew that I was 
filled with the best intentions toward Russia, and how 
greatly I regretted that our action against Serbia met with 
so little understanding in St Petersburg Sazonov received 
me very cordially, in contrast to his decidedly piqued atti- 
tude on Friday He spoke to me of his above-mentioned 
conversation with Count Pouitalfe, and said that if I myself 
had not already come to him of my own accord, he would 
have begged me to visit him in order to have a chance to 
speak frankly with me Last Friday, he had been somewhat 
taken by surprise and had not controlled himself so much 
as he had wished, besides, at that time, our conversation 
was a purely ofiicial one 

I replied that I also had wished to have the opportunity 
to speak frankly with him, since I had the impression that 
mistaken ideas in regard to the character of our action were 
prevalent in Russia We seem to be suspected of wishing ter 
push forward into Balkan territory and to begin a march 
to Salonica or even to Constantinople Others indeed went 
so far as to describe our action as the starting point of a 
preventive war against Russia, which had been planned by 
Germany All these suppositions, I said, were partly 
erroneous and partly absolutely unreasonable The aim of 
our action was self-preservation and self-defense against 
hostile propaganda of word, writing, and deed, which threat- 

83 A R3 , II, 73, R OR , 25, K D , 238, BD , 170, 179, 207-209 F Y.B, 
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ened oui e\istcnoo It A\ould occur to no one in Austria- 
Hungaiy to tlircatcn Ru'^sian interests, or indeed to pick 
a quail el uith Rus^^ia Yet ^^e aie absolutely determined 
to attain the aim ue ha^e set befoie oiirsehcs, and ue con- 
sidei the path uhich ue have chosen the most piacticable 
As, houe\ei, the action under discussion vas an act of 
self-defense, I uould not conceal fiom him that ever}' 
consequence uliicli might aiise had been considered by us 
Ne\cithclc&s, I was quite clear, I said, that if a conflict 
between the Gicat Powers aiose, the consequences would be 
most feaiful, and then the religious, moial, and social order 
of the woild would be at stake In glaring colors I set 
forth, as Sn Edwaid Giej also has probably done here, a 
notion of what might follow if a European war bioke out 
Sazonov agreed with me thoioughly and seemed uncom- 
monly pleased with the puiport of my explanations He 
began assuiing me that in Russia, not only he, but the 
whole iMinisti}, and, what is of the greatest importance, his 
So\ereign, wcic filled with similar feelings towaard Austria- 
Hungaiy lie could not deny, he said, that in Russia there 
weie old giievances against Austiia, he admitted that he had 
had them too, but this belonged to the past and must not 
intcifeie with piactical politics, and as fai as the Sla\s 
wcio conceincd — though indeed he ought not to say this 
to an Austio-IIungaiian Ambassadoi, he said — he had no 
sampathy at all foi the Balkan Slaws In fact, the}* were a 
heav} bill den foi Russia, and we could haidly imagine 
what Russia had alieadj had to suftei fiom them 

Oui aim, he said, as I had desciibed it to him, was an 
entiiely legitimate one, but he considered the path we were 
pursuing to attain it was not the safest waay lie said the 
Note which we had piesented was not happy in its form 
He had been studying it meanwhile, and, if I had time, he 
would like to look it through once moie with me I re- 
marked that I w'as at his service, but was not authorized 
either to discuss the text of the Note wuth him nor to 
interpret it His remarks, how'ever, w^ould of course be of 
interest. The Minister then w^ent through all the points of 
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the Note, and todaj' found seven of the ten points accept- 
able without great difficulty, only the two points [5 and 6] 
dealing with the collaboration of Austro-Hungarian officials 
m Serbia, and the point [4] dealing wuth the removal of 
officers and civil servants to be designated ad libitum by us 
seemed to him to be unacceptable in their present form, 
with regard to Point 5 I w as in a position to give an authen- 
tic interpretation in the sense of 5 ’our E\cellency’s telegram 
No 172 of July 25, with regard to the other two points, 
I said I did not know how my Government interpreted 
them, but that they were both necessary demands M 
Sazonov thought that one might for instance have in mind 
consular intervention at the legal proceedings, and con- 
cerning the dismissal of officials, proofs of the guilt of the 
persons accused would still have to be produced Otherwise, 
King Peter would run the risk of being killed at once I 
replied that this view of the case by the Minister made 
the best justification of our action in Serbia M Sazonov 
said that we ought to remember that the Karageorgevitch 
family would, without doubt, be the last dynasty in Seibia 
Did we want to set up on our frontier an anarchistic 
witches’s caldron? Surely not! I replied that we cer- 
tainly had an interest in the maintenance of the monarchical 
form of government, but also, that the last remark of the 
Minister again proved how necessary firm action on our 
part m Serbia was 

By way of summing up what had been said, the Min- 
ister declared that in the matter of the Note, it was really 
merely a question of phraseology, and that perhaps a more 
acceptable way for us could be found, by which these diffi- 
culties could be gotten over Would we accept, he said, 
the mediation of our ally, the King of Italy, or that of the 

84 Berchtold to Szapary, telegram no 172, July 25, 1 PM, ARB, 
11, 38 “By point 5 we mean ‘collaboration’ m the creation of a secret 
‘bureau de surete m Belgrade, which would function like the analogous 
Russian creations in Pans and Berlin, and would cooperate with the 
Serbian police and administrative boards ” It must be remembered that 
at the time of this interview Sazonov and Szapary were not yet aware of 
the text of the Serbian reply (c/ BD 207-209) 
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King of England? I replied that I was not in a position to 
e\press an opinion, that I did not know what dispositions 
my Government had already taken, that matters had al- 
ready begun to move, and that certain things could not be 
retracted vhen once they had been started Moreover, the 
Serbians had already mobilized yesteiday [Satuiday, July 
2b], and vhat else had happened since then, I did not know 

At the close of the conversation, M Sazonov again in 
the wannest woids expressed his pleasure at the explana- 
tions vhich I had given and vhich had materially calmed 
him He vould also, he said, make a icport of our conver- 
sation to Tsar Nicholas, whom he would see day after 
to-morrow [Tuesda}', Juty 28], which w^as his day for being 
recened in audience 

Russian policy has traveled a long distance in twm days 
— from the first rude rejection of our procedure and from 
the proposition for a judicial investigation of our dossier, 
making a European question out of the wdiole affair, and 
from that point on again to a lecognition of the legitimacy 
to oui claims and to a request for mediators Nevertheless, 
we must not overlook the fact that along wuth this backing- 
w ater policy on the part of the diplomatists, there is setting 
in a lively activity on the part of the militarists, as a result 
of wdiich Russia’s militaiy, and therefoie also her diplo- 
matic, situation threatens daily to become less faxorable 
for us 

P S Incidentally in the course of the conversation, 
M Sazonov asked whether I could let him see our dossier, 
upon my’’ replying that I W’as not in possession of a copy’, 
he asked w’hethcr it could not be showm to M Shebeko 
[Russian Ambassador] in Vienna 

8G Szapfiiy to Berchtold, July 27, 2 15 P M [July 26, 2 15 P M , 
or July 27, 2 15 AM], ARB, II, 73 This telegram is also dated 
‘27’ instead of ‘26’ by Gooss, p 206, and in the Austrian Red Booh of 
1915 That ‘July 27, 2 15 PM’ is incorrect is evident from the fact 
that it bears the serial number ‘165,’ and must therefore be prior to 
number ‘168,’ which was dispatched on July 27 at 4 30 AM The 
other accounts make it clear that this interview took place around noon 
or a little later on July 26 As it is doubtful whether such a long 
telegram could have been put into cipher by 2 15 P M on Sunday, 
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Pourtalcs’ Sunday ad\nce to Saronov and Szapaij thus 
seemed likely to bear good results by opening admnably 
the way to “direct conversations/’ and for it he was warm!}' 
thanked by both wlien lie saw them later in the day 

In the evening, after talking with both men again, ho 
reported 

Count Szip'TV had an cvtcncied intcrMcw tins afternoon 
with Sazono\ Botli men, with whom I talked after it, were 
fa%orabIv imprc==ed In it [Here follows a suniman' 
of the intenicw*, similar to Szapirv’s aecount ] The Min- 
ister begged me urgenth to tell him whether I eonld not 
make ^ome sort of a proposal In repK I enipha«izcd the 
fact that I wa": not authorized to make an}' proposals, and 
therefore could only evprcss nn personal Mews, but that 
the following waj ‘^eemed to me perhaps practicable In 
case the Vienna Cabinet «liould coii'cnt to modify somewhat 
the form of its demands, as the expressions of Count 
Szaparj seemed to indicate was not altogether out of the 
question, perhaps an attempt could be nude, with this m 
Mew, to get into touch with Austria directly Should an 
agreement result from this, then [cipher group lacking] 
Serbia could be advised by Russia to accept the demands 
of Austria on the basis agreed upon between Russia and 
Austria, and to let the Austrian Government know' this 
through the mediation of a third Power 

Sazonov, upon whom I again strongly impressed the 
fact that I did not speak m the name of my Goveinment, 
declared that he would at once telegraph to the Russian 
Ambassador m Vienna along the lines of my proposal 

Accordingly on Sunday evening Sazonov telegraphed to 
the Russian Ambassador in Vienna informing him of the 

one may conclude that it was probabh dispatched on ,Ju]> ?7 at 2 15 
A M, ‘P M’ being a misprint for ‘A M’ It armed at Vienna at 4 30 
P M , which would be about 16 hours or the normal period of trans- 
mission between Vienna and St Petersburg at this congested time 
8C Pourtalcs to Bethmann, July 26, 10 10 P M,* arrived July 27, 
12 45 AM , KD, 238 
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interview vrith Szapary He instructed him to ask Berchtold 
to authorize Szapaiy to discuss at St Petersburg a redraft- 
ing of certain points m the ultimatum which would satisfy 
Austria’s mam demands and yet be acceptable to Serbia 
Thus was opened the way for ^'direct conversations,” which 
Berlm preferred to Grey’s conference proposal, which the 
British Foreign Office approved, and which Paleologue also 
“believed preferable to any other procedure and hkely to 
succeed,” as he summed it up, Sazonov proposed to Aus- 
tria “Take back your ultimatum, modify its form, and 
I will guarantee you the result ” 

Unfortunately, however, all these hopes were misplaced, 
owing to Berchtold’s obstinacy and determination to pro- 
ceed vith his plan of military action against Serbia Pro- 
posals for preserving peace, instead of being accepted by 
him, decided him to forestall them by presenting Europe 
with the fait accompli of an Austrian Declaration of War 
on Serbia 

SUMMARY 

Such were a few of the more important proposals for 
preservmg peace, prior to July 28 , they all came to nothing. 

Grey’s ongmal suggestion for “direct conversations,” 
vetoed by Poincare as “very dangerous,” was quickly 
dropped and completely lost to sight 

The Entente efforts to have Austria extend the time- 
limit were either directly rejected by Vienna, or rendered 
impossible by the shortness of the tune within which the 
Powers had to act 

Grey’s proposal for mediation between Austria and 
Russia, accepted m principle by Germany, was not imme- 
diately accepted by France, who wanted mediation between 
Austria and Serbia, nor by the Russian Ambassador in Lon- 

87 Sazonov to Shebeko, July 26, R 0 B , 25 

88 Paleologue to Bienvenu-Martm, July 26, FYB, 54, cj also Pale- 
ologue, I 28 
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don who was ‘Very apprehensive” that it would encourage 
Germany in the nnpression that the Triple Entente was 
lacking in solidarity 

Grey’s proposal for a conference of the Ambassadors of 
four Powers, rejected for various reasons by Germany, not 
accepted immediately by France, and put aside by Russia in 
favor of “direct conversations,” was quickly suspended by 
its author, who also agreed that “the direct exchange of 
views between Vienna and St Petersburg is the most prefer- 
able of aU ” 

But these “direct conversations,” suggested by the Ger- 
man Ambassador in St Petersburg, and taken up by Sazo- 
nov, were thwarted by Berchtold’s refusal to consent to any 
modification of his demands, and by his declaration of war 
on Serbia with the deliberate purpose of forestalling any 
kmd of mediation which might prevent Austrian mihtary 
action against Serbia 

As it took many hours for telegrams to come and go, 
and as the situation changed rapidly from day to day, it was 
essential for the success of these various peace proposals 
that they should be accepted immediately But they were 
not so accepted With the exception of England and Italy, 
the difieient Powers, for one reason or another, in the case 
of each proposal, either preferred other methods, or delayed 
immediate acceptance, or gave a negative reply So the 
proposals for preserving peace made prior to the Austrian 
Declaration of War on Serbia fell to the ground After 
Austria had faced Europe with the fait accompli, it was 
more difficult than ever to get satisfactory peace proposals 
accepted. 



CHAPTER IX 

GERMANY'S BELATED PEACE EFFORTS 

Until Alonday, July 27, Bethmann and his colleagues 
at Beilm had adhered consistently to their policy of hoping 
and insisting that the Austro-Serbian conflict could and 
should be locahzed Early on Sunday afternoon, July 26, 
having heard of some of the Russian mihtary decisions at 
Ilrasnoe Selo and that “all preparations are being made 
for mobilization agamst Austria,” ^ Bethmann again stated 
German3’^’s attitude and sought to dissuade Russia from 
taking mobilization measures which might endanger the 
peace of Em ope 

Since Count Berclitold has stated to Russia that Austria 
wishes to make no territorial acquisitions in Serbia, but 
only to bring about quiet, maintenance of European peace 
depends on Russia alone Confiding in Russia’s love of 
peace and in oui long-established friendly relations, we trust 
that she vill take no step that will seriously endanger 
the peace of Europe ~ 

At the same time, m similar telegrams to London and 
Pans, Bethmann urged England and France to exercise a 

1 Pourtales to Bethmann, July 25, received July 26, 3 28 AM, KD, 
194 

2 Bethmann to Pourtales, July 26, 1 35 P M , K D , 198 Later in. 
the evening (7 15 P M , K D , 219) he made a stronger appeal, indicating 
his willingness “to support Russia’s desire not to have the integrity of 
the Seibian Kingdom placed in question ” Both communications “made 
a very good impression” on Sazonov, vho said “a way must be found 
of giving Serbia her deserved lesson while sparing her sovereign rights,” 
as might be done if Germany would cooperate in influencing Austna, 
to moderate some of her demands (Pourtales to Bethmann, July 28, 
KD, 282) 
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moderating mfluence at St Petersburg But these failed 
completely of their desired effect ® 

Similarly on Monday morning, July 27, after rejectmg 
Grey’s conference proposal m favor of “direct negotiations ” 
Bethmann telegraphed to Pans “We cannot mediate in 
the conflict between Austria and Serbia, but possibly later 
between Austria and Russia ” This suggestion of media- 
tion between Austria a.xid Russia hmts at the beginnmg of 
a change m his attitude — the first iign of an eventual aban- 
donment of “locahzation,” and the possible adoption of 
some mediatory role to secure an agreement between 
Vienna and St Petersburg Pourtales’s telegrams, with the 
news of “direct conversations,” were at once forwarded, 
with shght omissions and without comment, to Tschirschky 
at Vienna ^ And Jagow told the Russian Charge dAffaires 
“that he could not advise Austria to give way, but that the 
very fact of Pourtales’s telegram being transmitted to 
Vienna means that he rather recommended such a way out 
of the situation ” ° By Monday evenmg there were fur- 
ther signs that Bethmann was beginning to waver in his 
mind as to the wisdom of his “localization” policy 

GERMAN DOUBTS AS TO “LOCALIZATION” 

An important factor in Germany’s immediate decisions 
was the hurried return of the Kaiser to Potsdam on the 
afternoon of July 27 ® “The Foreign Oflace,” Jagow was 

3 K D , 199, 200 Lichnowsky could not see Grey, who had gone out of 
town over Sunday, but from talks with Nicolson and Tyrrell he con- 
cluded that “localization” must be abandoned in favor of Grey’s media- 
tion proposal (K D , 218, 236) In Pans Bienvenu-Martm at first seemed 
ready to exercise moderatior at St Petersburg, after Germany had shown 
that she was exercising it at Vienna (KD, 235, 240, 241, 252) But 
Berthelot and Sazonov were emphatically opposed to any pressure being 
put upon Russia (see above, p 391 f ) 

4E:D, 217, 238, notes 

SBronevski to Sazonov, July 27, Krasnyi Arkhiv, I, p 172, the last 
clause IS suppressed from ROB, 38 

6 At 3 00 P M according to Moltke {Ennrierungen, p 381,) who haa 
a conference with him shortly afterwards 
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reported to have said, “regret this step which was taken 
on His Majesty’s own initiative They fear that His 
Majesty’s return may cause speculation and excitement ” 
During his noitherii crmse he had been furnished by 
Bethmann with scanty but fairly optimistic reports, calcu- 
lated to keep the Kaiser calm and deter him from givmg any 
orders to the German Fleet which might cause alarm ® But 
Bethmann had been unsuccessful Heaiing from the Ad- 
miralty that the Kaiser, on the strength of a Wolff tele- 
gram, had du ected the Fleet to malce preparations to return 
home, Bethmann “ventured most humbly to advise that 
Your Majesty order no premature return of the Fleet” 
Upon this the Kaiser made the characteristic annotation: 

Unbelievable assumption! Unheard of! It never en- 
tered my mind I • 1 This was done on report of my Minister 
about the mobilization at Belgrade > This may cause mobil- 
ization of Russia, will cause mobilization of Austiia In 
this case I must keep my fighting forces by land and sea 
collected In the Baltic there is not a single ship" More- 
over, I am not accustomed to take military measures on 
the strength of one W^'clff telegram, but on that of the 
general situation, and that situation the Civilian Chancellor 
does not yet grasp ^ 

The Kaiser had also been irritated while still at sea, 
because it was through a newspaper agency, and not offi- 
cially through Bethmann, that he had fiist learned the 
terms of Austria’s demands on Serbia As the Kaiser 
neared Berlin, Bethmann sent him another optimistic sum^ 
mary of the situation, and prepared a sheaf of the latest 

7 Rumbold to Gre 3 ’', July 26 , B D , 147 

8 K D , 67, 116, 125, 182, 191, 197, 221 

oJulj' 25, II D, 182 The Minister at Belgrade had reported on the 
evening of July 24 "Mobilization is already in full swing” (K D , 158) ; 
the news was prematuie when sent, but true when it reached the Kaiser 
on July 25 at 3 45 P M 

10 Kaiser to Foreign Office, July 26, KD, 231 
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telegrams, which had poured into the Foreign Office, to be 
given him upon his arm al at Potsdam 

The military and naval leaders had also returned to 
^Beilin by the afternoon of July 27 Moltke, before the 
' crisis arose, had planned to return from his cure at Kailsbad 
on July 25, but delayed a day On his arrival he taffied 
with Bethmann and agreed that an attitude of cahn should 
prevail, but took also tlie precaution of sendmg to the For- 
eign Office a draft in his own hand of the ultimatum to be 
sent to Belgium m case of war After talking with Beth- 
mann again next morning, the 27th, he wrote to his wife 
“The situation continues to be decidedly not clear Not 
very quickly v ill it clear up , it v ill be some fourteen days 
before one can know or say anything definite." 

Admiral Tirpitz had been requested by Bethmann on 
July 24 not to return from his summer home in Switzerland, 
in order to avoid arousing alarming comment which might 
embarrass the Foreign Office in its “localization" pohcy 
Nevertheless, on his ov n responsibility, tlie Grand Admiral 
also returned to Berlin on July 27, convinced that Beth- 
mann was pursuing a perilous path in allowing such tension 
to develop with Russia in the foohsh hope that an Austro- 
Serbian conflict could be localized, and that even in case 
of war on the Continent England would remain neutral 
“The Chancellor," he had written to a suboidinate just be- 
fore leavmg Switzerland, “is absolutely on the wrong track, 
wrapped up in his idea of winning the favor of perfidious 
Albion We must, at all costs, come to an understand- 
ing with Russia, and play the Bear and the Whale against 
each other ” 

11 Bethmann to Kaiser, July 27, 11 20 A M , K D , 245 

12 K D , 74, 197 13 K D , 376, note 1 

14 Moltke, Ennnerungen, p 381 This indicates that he still sup- 
posed Austria would not declare war on Serbia until Conrad had com- 
pleted the concentration of the Austrian forces calculated for August 12 

icTirpitz, Ennnerungen (Berlin, 1920), p 150, cj also pp 213 f and 
236 f Tirpitz, accordmg to his later memoirs, would have liked to see 
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The Kaiser and his officials, who weie now back in 
Berlin, were all ve\ed at the way in which the Chancellor 
had kept them absent from the capital and insufficiently 
infoimed They ^^ere seriously alarmed at the way Beth- 
mann had allowed Berchtold to draw sc heavily upon the 
blank check of July 5 They had been told that, m order 
to secure the successful “localization” of the Austro- 
Serbian dispute, cahn was necessary , but they were doubt- 
less of the same mind as the Kaiser, who, while at sea, 
pencilled uonically on one of Bethmann’s admonitions to 
calmness in spite of rumors of Russian mobilization “To 
remain calm is the citizens’ 4rst duty^ just keep calm, 
alv ays keep calm > • A cahn inobihzation is something new, 

indeed L’ 

They saw that a serious cnsis was very rapidly develop- 
ing for which no special military preparations had been 
made, and for which the diplomatic situation began to look 
unfavorable Russia, drawmg encouragement from France 
and England, was making louder objections and more vide- 
reaching military preparations than had been anticipated 
Lichnowsky’s reports from London were pessimistic 
“Since the appearance of the Austrian demands, nobody 
here believes m localizing conflict Consider moment 
arrived to start mediation along lines suggested by Sir 
Edward Grey”, Grey’s secretaiy “pointed out to me, re- 
peatedly and with emphasis, the munense importance of 
Serbia’s territory remaining unviolated until the question 
of the conference had been settled, as otherwise every effort 
would have been in vain and the world war would be inevi- 
table The localization of the conflict as hoped for in Berlm 

Bethmann ousted from the Chancellorship, and his incompetent sub- 
ordinate, Jagow, replaced by some strong and able man like Hintze, who 
unfortunately, however, at the moment was sitting in Momco But 
though the Kaiser was irritated at Bethmann, he declared on July 29 that 
he could not part with this man, Decause he enjoys the confidence of 
Europe” (ibtd, p 237) icKD, 197 
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^\as n holly impossible, and must be dropped from the cal- 
culations of practical policies ” 

The Italian Foreign ^Imister, San Giuhano, had de- 
clared that, since Austria had not consulted her ally “before 
entering upon a mo\e so portentously aggressive 
Italy could not consider herself bound in connection with 
the further consequences The Austrian Note was 
worded so aggressiv'ely and so ineptly, that the public 
opinion both of Europe and of Italy would be against 
Austria — no Italian Government could stand against it 
The Triple Alliance compact w as an obligation in con- 
nection wuth a defensive war, Austria was now proceeding 
aggressivety, and Itaty, therefore, even in the event of 
Russian mtervention, would not be furthei obligated”^® 
So it began to look as if Bethmann’s optimism and 
“localization” polic}’- might prov^e a fiightful blunder^® 
At a conference at Potsdam late on Monday afternoon, 
July 27, between the Kaiser, Bethmann, Jagow, Moltke, 
and some other officials,-® in spite of the irritation at the 
Chancellor, there still seems to hav’^e been substantial soli- 
darity of opinion that he was correct in his view that a 
peaceful solution for the crisis could be found, and no 
important mihtary orders weie issued"^ “Localization” 
apparently still remained the German piogram 

1" Lichnowsky to Bcthmnnn, July 2C , K D , 21S, 23C 
iSFloto'tt to Bethmann, July 24, KD, 15G, IGS For other disquieting 
reports received by July 27 concerning Itah, arising from Berchtold’s 
failure to respect Italy’s feelings as an allj and to purchase her loyalty 
by satisfactory compensations, see KD, 46, 109, 119, 13G, 211, 244, and 
above, ch v, at notes 119-128 

10 Lichnowsky had already realized this (c/ his reports passim and 
especially his letter to Bethmann of July IG, and Jago^v’s reply, KD, 62, 
72) , Tirpitz and Helfferich, writing their recollections with the advantage 
of hind-sight, also claim to have quickly realized it, but Bethmann, 'nith 
a less clear perception of what Bismarck used to call the “imponderabilia” 
has always asserted that he steered the only available course 

20 Moltke, Ennnerungen, p 381, Tirpitz, Politische Dohumente, II, 2, 
says that he and the Minister of War, Falkenhayn, were not present 

^'^Investigating Commission, 11, pp 8f, 15, and Montgelas, in KSF, 
V, 1208 ff, December, 1927 
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GERjMAIT advice to AUSTRIA 

But on returning from Potsdam to Berlin, Bethmann 
and Jagow found a handful of new telegrams which showed 
that the situation vas becoming more serious, and which 
indicated the doubtful wisdom of continuing to adhere 
rigidly to the policy of strict “locahzation ” Germany must 
pay more heed to mediation proposals and advise Berchtold 
to give them consideration She must attempt, but with' 
out giving Austria offense or doubt as to her continued 
support, to take back mto her own hands that freedom of 
action in the Serbian question which she had so unwisely 
abandoned on July 5 Instead of saying at Vienna, as she 
had done three weeks earher, that the Kaiser “naturally 
cannot take any stand m the questions between Austria 
and Serbia, for they are beyond his competence,” Ger- 
many must assume the role of mediator, and advise Austria 
to consider the Enghsh and Russian peace proposals 
Otherwise, there would be an increase in the suspicion 
which was being circulated by the French Ambassadors^® 
that Germany was eggmg Austria on, knew the text of the 
ultimatum from the beginning, wanted war, and was acting 
mala fide in pretending to desire peace Moreover, Eng- 
land would be dangerously antagonized and might not, in 
case of a continental war, preserve the neutral attitude, 
for which Germany hoped and which she beheved had 
just been promised by Kmg George to Prmce Henry of 
Prussia 

One of the telegrams which Bethmann and Jagow found 
was the full text of the Serbian leply which had been 

22 See above, ch v, at note 37 

23 FYR , 15, 32, 38, 41, 43, 48, 67, 74, KD , 215, 415, 485 

24 “King of Great Britain said to Pnnce Henry of Prussia that England 
V’ould maintain neutrality in case war should break out between Con- 
tinental Powers” (German Naval Attache in London to German Naval 
Office, July 26, KD , 207, cf also ICD, 201 and 374) 
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handed m at the Foreign Office by the Serbian Legation 
early in the afternoon 

Though Bethmann had already been given to under- 
stand that it “agreed to nearly all the points,” the lead- 
ing of the te\t shoved him definitely hov conciliator} it 
was, and hov far Seibia had yielded to the demands He 
may veil ha%e been iiritaled at Berchtold for not having 
even yet sent a copy of it to Berlin 

There were four new telegrams telhng of Russian mili- 
tary prepaiations along the Geiman frontier Kovno put 
m a state of v ar , the mouth of the Duna barred with mines, 
and troop movements at sevcial points 

A telegram from Vienna announced Austria's sudden 
decision “to issue the official declaration of var tomorrow, 
or the day after tomorrov at the latest, primarily in older 
to cut the ground from e\ery attempt at intei vention,” 
instead of adhering to the plan, already notified to Berlin, 
of waiting until about August 12, when the concentration of 
the troops v ould be completed 

A telegram from Lichnowslry indicated the disturbing 

22 It was dispatched from Belgrade to the Serbian Legation m Ber- 
lin on July 25, 7 40 P M , am\cd Julj 20, S 5S P iM , and nas handed 
o\er in a hardly legible form bj the Serbian Charge d’Aflaircs to the 
Berlin Foreign Office next daj, but at nhat hour is not preciselj indi- 
cated (KD, 271, note 3) Bethmann, telegraphing to the Kaiser Julj 
27, at 11 20 A M, speaks of “Serbia’s answer to the ultimatum, the text 
of which we have not yet been able to get hold of" (K D , 245) , and ten 
minutes later he telegraphed to Vienna “Please telegraph text of the 
Serbian reply immediate!}'” (K D , 246) It was evidenth not in hand 
at the conference at Potsdam, since it was sent to the Kaiser by special 
messenger at 9 30 P M , but did not arrive in time for him to read it 
that night (KD, 270, note 2 , 293) Jules Cambon seems to be mistaken 
in sa}ing that the Seibian Charge d’Affaires gave it to Jagow “this 
morning” (Jul} 27, FYB, 74) 

20 K D , 245 

27 Berchtold delayed forwarding it until he had time to annotate it, 
see above, ch vii, note 42 

28 KD, 264, 274-276, see also above, ch x'l, “The Russian Danger” 

20 Tschirschky to Berlin, July 27, 3 20 P M , arrn ed 4 37 P M , sent 
to the Emperor the same night, and to the Army and Navy Staffs next 
morning, KD, 257, see also below, at notes 42-54 
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fact that Sir Edward Grey -was losing patience with Ger- 
many Grey had just read the text of the Serbian reply, 
and found that “Serbia had agreed to the Austrian demands 
to an extent he would never have believed possible” 
Should Austria reject it as a foundation for negotiations, or 
occupy Belgi ade, “Russia could not regard such action with 
equanimit}’’, and would have to accept it as a direct chal- 
lenge The result would be the most frightful war Europe 
had ever seen, and no one could tell to what such a war 
vould lead ’ Giey theiefore requested Germany to use her 
influence to get Vienna to accept the Serbian reply, either 
as satisfactory or as a basis foi conferences He was con- 
vinced that it la}’- 111 Germany’s hands to settle the matter 
b}'- proper repi esentations “I found the Mmister vexed for 
the first time,” Lichnowsky added, “he spoke with great 
seriousness and seemed absolutely to expect that we should 
successful!}'- make use of our influence to settle the matter 
I am convinced that if war should come after all, we 
should no longer be able to count on British sympathy or 
British support, as every evidence of ill-will would be seen 
in Austi la’s procedure ” 

In view of all this serious news, Bethmann decided that 
the tmie had come to accede to Grey’s request to act as 
mediator He telegraphed to Tschirschky at Vienna the 
text of Lichno-\^ sky’s telegram with its wai nmg and its pro- 
posal from Grey that the Serbian Note be accepted as a 
basis for a settlement, and added 

Since we have already refused one English proposal for 
a confeience, it is impossible for us to waive a hmine this 
English suggestion also By refusing every proposal for 
mediation, we should be held responsible for the conflagra- 
tion by the whole world, and be set forth as the original 

30 Lichnowsky to Bethmann, July 27, 1 31 P M , received 4 37 P M , 
forwarded to Vienna 11 50 P M , and to the Kaiser by messenger July 
28 at 5 A M , K D , 258, 277, 283 
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instigators of the war That would also make our position 
impossible in our oi\n country, A\here we must appear as 
having been forced into war Our situation is all the more 
difficult, inasmuch as Serbia has apparently yielded to a 
very great degree Therefore ve cannot refuse the media- 
tor’s role, and must submit the English proposal to the 
consideration of the Vienna Cabinet, especially as London 
and Paris continue to make their influences felt in St 
Petersburg I request Count Berchtold’s opinion on the 
English suggestion, as likewise his views on M Sazonov’s 
desire to negotiate directly with Vienna 

But by the time Tschirschky presented this communi- 
cation to Berchtold, the Austrian Minister replied that 
“now, since the opening of hostilities on the part of Serbia 
and the ensumg [Austrian] declaration of war, England’s 
move was made too late ” Berchtold had faced his ally, 
as well as Europe, with the jait accompli of war with Serbia, 
and so “cut the ground from any attempt at intervention ” 

There has been much discussion as to the smcerity of 
Bethmann’s action in this matter On this same evening 
the Austrian Ambassador at Berlm, Szogyeny, telegraphed 
to Berchtold at 9 15 P M 

[1] The Foreign Secretary [Jagow] very decisively in- 
formed me in strict confidence that the German Government 
would shortly acquaint Your Excellency with possible 
English proposals of mediation 

[2] The German Government give the most positive 
assurance that they do not identify themselves in any 
way with the proposals, they are even decidedly against 
their being considered, and they only forward them, in 
compliance with the English request 

[3] In doing so they are guided by the view that it 
IS of the utmost importance that England should not make 

31 Bethmann to Tschirschky, July 27, 11 50 PM, arrived at the 
Embassy in Vienna at 5 30 A M , K D , 277 

32 Tschirschky to Bethmann, July 28, 4 55 PM, ED, 313 
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common cause -SMth Russia and France at the present 
moment Consequently everytlnng must be avoided that 
would break doi^n the wire between Germany and England 
which has hitheito worked so well If Geimany were to 
tell Sir Edwaid Grey plainly that she vould not forward 
the lequest to Austria-Hungary, which England thinks more 
hkel}' to be considered if it comes through Germany, this 
vould lead to the very state of affairs it is so essential to 
avoid 

[4] Moieover, the German Government at every single 
English request of the kind in Vienna, would declare to 
her [bei jedein cinzelncn derartigen Verlangen Englands in 
Wien demselben erklarcn] most emphatically that it would 
in no vise endorse to Austria-Hungary such attempts at 
intenention, and only passed them on in compliance with 
England’s vish 

[5J Yesteiday, as he said, the English Government had 
approached him [Jagov], through the German Ambassador 
in London and directly through their representative here, 
to peisuade him to support England’s request concerning our 
modification of the Note to Serbia He, Jagow, had replied 
that he vould indeed comply with Sir Edvard Grey’s wish 
to forvaid England’s request to Your Excellency, but he 
himself could not endorse it, since the Serbian conflict was 
a question of piestige for the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, 
in vhich Germany also was concerned 

[6] He, the Secietary of State, had therefore forwarded 
Sir Edwaid Giey’s note to Heir von Tschiischky, but vith- 
out instiucting him to submit it to Your Excellency, he had 
then been able to inform the British Cabinet that he did 
not diiectly i eject the English wish, but had even passed 
it on to Vienna 

[7] In conclusion the Secretaiy of State repeated his 
attitude, and begged me, in order to avoid any misunder- 
standing, to assure Your Excellency that his having acted as 
intei medial y in tins instance does not at all mean that he is 
in favor of the English proposal being considered 

"^sSzogyeny to Berchtold, July 27, 9 15 PM, arrived at Vienna 
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Several observations may be made upon this Szogyeny 
telegram, which is somewhat confused, maccurate, and 
repetitious 

(1) In the 4th paragraph it is not at all clear whether 
“demselben" means “to England” or “to Vienna ” The tv o 
ablest French and German experts, Renouvin and Mont- 
gelas, interpret it to mean “to England” , but if so, Szogyeny 
was contradictmg the essential notion expressed in his first 
three paragraphs If it means “to Vienna,” Szogyeny’s 
statement is contradicted by the fact that the German Gov- 
ernment never declared in Vienna “that it would m no wise 
endorse to Austria-Hungary such attempts at mtervention ” 

(2) In the 5th paragraph it is not clear to what Szogyeny 
refers England expressed no wish for “the modification 
of the Note to Serbia!’ on July 26 (“Yesterday”) This 
may be a confusion in Szogyeny’s mind with Grey’s request 
of July 25 (not ‘Testerday”), received in Berlin the same 

^ day, that Germany “may feel able to mfluence the Austrian 
Government to take a favorable view of it,” le, of the 
Serbian reply, this request, as Szogyeny states in his 6th 
paragraph, was m fact forwarded at once to Tschirschky 
in Vienna, and England was so informed Szogyeny can 
hardly have been thmking of the Enghsh proposal for a 
conference of Ambassadors, made at London to Lichnowsky 
on July 26 and at Berlin by Goschen on July 27 (both can- 
not be “Yesterday”} , which Germany frankly rejected at 
once,^® because he sent a report about that later 

July 28, 9 00 AM , ARB, 11, 68, Gooss, p 173 ff The American Dele- 
gation at the Versailles Peace Conference cited only the first two para- 
graphs of this telegram, which, taken by themselves, give a false impres- 
sion For different interpretations of this famous Szogyeny despatch, 
see, among others, H Delbruck, in Preussische Jahrbucher, vol 176, pp 
487-490, June, 1919, Renouvin, pp 121-126, Montgelas, Leitfaden, p 176 f 

S^BD, 115, 149, KD, 186, notes to 186, and 191a 

35 See above, ch vin, at notes 58-69 

36 Szogyeny to Berchtold, July 28, 7 40 PM , (some thirty hours after 
the event 0 , ARB, II, 84 “The English mediation proposal according 
to which Germany, Italy, England and Prance should come together in 
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(3) No evidence exists that Jagow told England ‘'the 
Serbian dispute was a question of prestige for the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy, in which Germany also was con- 
cerned/^ as Szogyeny alleged at the end of the 5th para- 
graph. 

(4) Szogyeny was at this time so old a man, that his 
recall had already been decided upon and his successor se- 
lected His age and the nervous strain of these days would 
explam the confusion and maccuracy of this telegram, and 
make it doubtful whether it can be completely relied on, 
especially as this was not the only instance of his inaccuracy 
and unreliability in this crisis 

(5) Finally, and most important, it has usually been 
assumed that when Szogyeny announced in the 1st para- 
graph that “the German Government would shortly ac- 
quaint Your Excellency with possible English proposals of 
mediation,” he was referring to Lichnowsky’s telegram pro- 
posing mediation on the basis of the Serbian reply, and for- 
warded with Bethmann’s comment, which has been quoted 
above at notes 30-31 If this was actually the case, and if 
Szogyeny’s telegram is trustworthy (which is open to 
doubt), it would throw a sinister light upon the sincerity 
of Bethmann’s action But it is quite possible that it was 
not Lichnowsky’s telegram referred to above, but the British 
proposal for a Conference of the Four Powers, which 
Szogyeny understood from Jagow might soon be passed on 
to Vienna Jagow frankly and emphatically rejected the 
proposal, and there was nothing underhanded or deceitful 
in his tellmg Szogyeny that the German Government was 
decisively opposed to its being considered, and only passed 
it on in compliance with England’s wish It may be ob- 
jected that Jagow does not appear to have forwarded the 

a conference m London, to find a way for the settlement of the present 
difficulties, has been rejected by Germany on the ground that a con* 
ference would not be the suitable means for accomplishmg the aim ” 

37 K D , 324 See above, ch v, note 43 
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Conference proposal to Vienna But this is easily ex- 
plained During the raoining of July 27, Berlin had only an 
indefinite and informal knowledge of the Conference pro- 
posal contained m a telegram sent by Lichnowskj'- on Sun- 
day evenmg Szogj enj’- maj' ha\ e been told that Germany 
disapproved of this, and that if she forwarded it to Vienna 
it would not mean that she in anj’- v ay endorsed it Later 
m the day Goschen made the formal request for a Confer- 
ence, tins was rejected,^® but Jagow and Bethmann, m 
hurrying out to Potsdam, neglected to fora ard it to Vienna 
When they returned from Potsdam, read the text of the 
Serbian reply, and found Lichnowsky’s telegram with a 
a good mediation proposal, they forw'aided the latter instead 
of the Conference proposal Another objection w'hich might 
be raised to this view' that Szogyeny was thinking of a Con- 
ference proposal which Berlin might soon forward to Vienna 
is the fact that his telegram w'as sent at 9 15 P M , and 
V ould hardly apply to a conversation around noon But he 
W'as often many hours late in getting information at the 
German Foreign Office and m forw'arding it to Vienna, such 
a delay of some nine hours would be nothing unusual for 
him Furthermore, it is very doubtful whether Bethmann 
and Jagow could have returned from Potsdam early enough 
to read Lichnowsky’s telegram, tell Szogyeny they disap- 
proved it but were forwardmg it to please the English, and 


3 8 In reply to this telegram of Lichnowsky’s (KD, 236, see above 
at note 17) Bethmann telegraphed to him at 1 00 P M (K D , 248) 
“No knowledge here up to present of Sir Edward Grey’s proposal to 
hold a conference a quatre there We could not take part m such a 
conference, as we should not be able to summon Austria before a Euro- 
pean court of justice ” 

39 Goschen to Grey, July 27, 6 17 P M , B D , 185 

40 For instance, Germany requested from Vienna the te\t of the 
Serbian reply at 11 30 AM (KD, 246), and Szogyeny does not report 
the news until 5 50 P M Similarly, Goschen reported the rejection 
of the Conference proposal on Monday at 6 17 P M (BD, 185), and 
Szogyeny did not report it until more than twenty-four hours later on 
Tuesday at 7 40 PM (ARB, H, 84) 
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still leave time for Szogyeny to put it all into cipher by 
9 15 P M 

It would seem, therefore, that there are good grounds for 
thinking that the Szogyeny telegram referred to the Confer- 
ence proposal, which was openly and frankly rejected, and'^ 
not to the later mediation proposal forwarded by Bethmann 
toward midnight 

One may conclude that Bethmann was sincere, on the 
evenmg of July 27, m assuming the role of mediator to the 
extent of calling upon Berchtold to consider the proposals 
of Sir Edward Grey and of Sazonov for finding a settlement, 
m which Austria should accept the Serbian reply as a suffi- 
ciently satisfactory basis for further discussions No doubt 
Bethmann was largely influenced by his desire not to an- 
tagonize England But if this had been his only motive m 
forwarding the British proposal, as one school of inter- 
preters of the Szogyeny telegram believe, there was no need 
for him to have included Sazonov’s ''direct conversations” 
among the proposals which Berchtold was asked to consider. 
No doubt also Bethmann ought to have given stronger ad- 
vice, if he wanted to make certain of restraining Austria, 
but he did not wish to offend her or raise doubts as to 
Germany’s loyalty as an ally But even had he spoken in 
stronger terms, it would not have prevented the Austrian 
declaration of war on Serbia, because Berchtold had already 
decided on this step in order "to cut the ground from any 
attempt at intervention ” When Tschirschky presented 
Bethmann’s communication he was told that, since Austria 
and Serbia were already at war, "England’s move was made 
too late ” 

41 It 3S significant that in forwarding Lichnowsky’s telegram to Vienna 
he omitted the last sentence which might seem to imply that Austna was 
under Germany’s thumb “The key to the situation is to be found m 
Berlm, and, if peace is senously desired there, Austna can be restrained 
from prosecutmg, as Sir E Grey expresses it, a foolhardy policy” (KD, 
258 , 277 ) 
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THE AUSTRIAN- DECLARATION- OP WAR ON SERBIA, JULY 28 

There had been a general fear in Europe that Austria 
-would quickly follow her diplomatic break with Serbia by 
a declaration of war or an opening of hostihties This also 
had at first been the expectation and advice of Germany, 
in order to secure “localization” and by quick action reduce 
the likelihood of Russian intervention When this did not 
take place, there was some feelmg of relief, and the pros- 
pects for the success of “direct conversations” seemed good 
The reason that military action did not foUow the diplo- 
matic break at once was that the first day of Austria’s par- 
tial mobihzation was not to be until July 28, and the armies 
would not be concentrated for action until about two weeks 
later Conrad did not want war until his armies were con- 
centrated Tschirschky was mformed of this about noon on 
July 26 Berlin learned of it on the morning of July 27, 
and was therefore not expecting a declaration of war or 
the opening of hostilities until about August 12 

But when Pashitch’s advance summary of the Serbian 
reply began to make a favorable impression,^^ and when 
Berlin transmitted Grey’s hope that Vienna would take a 
favorable view of it,^® Berchtold began to doubt the wisdom 
of so long a delay “When do you want a declaration of 
war?” he asked Conrad toward noon on July 26 “About 
August 12,” the Chief of Staff replied “The diplomatic 
situation will not last as long as that,” said Berchtold 
However, no change in Conrad’s plans was made at the mo- 
ment The Vienna authorities still believed that Russia 
would not move, and that there was no need for haste in 

42Szogyeny to Berchtold, July 25, 2 12 PM , ARB, 11, 32, and 
Tschirschky to Bethmann, July 26, 4 50 P M , K D , 213 

43 Conrad, IV, 131 f Tschirschky to Bethmann, July 26, 4 50 P M , 
K D , 213 Dirr, p 148 Moltke, Ennnerungen, p 381 Szogyeny to 
Berchtold, July 27, 5 50 PM , ARB, II, 67 

44BD, 114, 115 40 Conrad, IV, 131. 

45KD, 186, ARB, II 3“, 
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dealing with Serbia But on July 27, when the news of 
the Krasnoe Selo military preparations and demonstrations 
came m,^'^ tliey "decided to issue the declaration of war to- 
morrow, or at latest day after tomorrow, m order to cut 
the ground fiom every attempt at intervention 

Such an intervention seemed even more likely, in the 
course of the evening, with the arrival of Szapary’s despatch 
proposing "direct conversations” and news of Grey’s pro- 
posal for a Conference^”® Berchtold therefore instructed 
Szapary that he might converse with Sazonov, but "without 
entering into any kind of a binding engagement ” At 
the same tmie a declaration of war against Serbia was 
dravn up, together with a memorandum to persuade Em- 
peror Francis Joseph to authorize its being sent "early to- 
morrow morning” It contained two mam arguments 
First, since the Serbian reply was cleverly worded and con- 
ciliatory in form but wholly worthless m substance, the 
Entente Powers might make an attempt to reach a peace- 
ful settlement, "unless a clear situation is brought about 
by a declaration of war” And second, the Serbians had 
opened hostihties by firing on Austrian troops at Temes- 
Kubm on the Danube Berchtold then went to Ischl By 
using these two arguments he won the Emperor’s assent, 
telephoned the news to Vienna, and the Austrian declara- 
tion of war was then dispatched to Nish a little before noon 
on July 28, m an uncoded telegram m French 

47 July 27, 7 and SAM, AR3, II, 49, 60, see also above, ch vi, 
“The Russian Danger” 

48 Tschirschky to Bethmann, July 27, 3 20 PM, KD, 257 Cf 
also Berchtold to Szogyeny, July 27, 11 10 P M (ARB, II, 69), where 
he says the declaration of war will be issued “in a few days” [tw den 
nachslen Tagen\, even though active military operations could not 
begin until a couple of weeks later, when Conrad had concentrated the 
troops 40 Received July 27, 4 30 P M , see above ch viii, at note 85 

48“Mensdorff to Berchtold, July 27, received 6 30 P M , ARB, II, 
71 to Berchtold to Szapaiy, July 27, 10 20 P M , Gooss, 210 

Gi A R B , II, 78, S B B , 45-47 B D , 225, 233 Mr H F Armstrong, 
to whom the present writer is mdebted for the accompanying facsimile, 






FACSIiMILE OF THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN DECLARATION OF 

WAR ON SERBIA 


The telegram, sent from Vienna July 15/28 at 11 10 A M and receued 
at Nish at 12 30 PM , runs in translation as follows 
The Royal Serbian Government not having answered in a satisfactoiy 
manner the note of July 23, 1914, presented by the Austro-Hungarian Min- 
ister at Belgrade, the Imperial and Royal Government are themseh es 
compelled to see to the safeguarding of their rights and interests, and, with 
this object, to ha\e recourse to force of arms Austria-Hungary conse 
quently considers herself henceforward in a state of war wuth Serbia 
The Austro-Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 

Count Berchtold 
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Berchtold had now "brought about a clear situation” by 
his fait accompli When the Russian Ambassador came to 
propose “direct conversations,” Berchtold told him that 
he could not accept the Serbian reply as a basis for discus- 
sion, “because war on Serbia has been declared todaj’^ ” 
Similarly Berchtold informed Germany and England that 
Grey’s proposal for a conference came “too late,” and, “m 
view of the state of war already existing, has been out- 
stripped by events”, and also that Austria “would have 
to decline anv suggestion of negotiations on basis of 
Serbian reply Prestige of the Dual Monarchy was now 
engaged, and nothing could prevent conflict ” 

The precipitate declaration of war by Austria thus fore- 
stalled the English and Russian pioposals for taking the 
Serbian reply as a basis for negotiations It created a new 
situation To meet this new'^ situation, several new pro- 
posals for preserving the peace of Europe, and at the same 
time satisfying Austria and Serbia, w^ere quickly forth- 
commg from Germany and England (but no longer from 
Russia) One of these in fact w^as outlmed by the Kaiser 
several hours before he was aware that Austria had declared 
W'^ar It IS commonly known as the “pledge plan” or “Halt 
in Belgrade” proposal 

gives an interesting history of it in Current History, Oct , 1927, p 95 As 
telegraph connections with Belgrade were broken off, it was sent vm 
Czernowitz and Bucharest 

The first draft of the declaration of war gave, as one of the grounds 
for war, the Serbian provocation at Temes-Kubin, but as this was not 
confirmed, it was omitted from the final declaration of war Some 
■writers believe that the Temes-Kubm rumor was invented to deceive and 
persuade Francis Joseph, and it is significant that Conrad makes no men- 
tion of it Berchtold e\plained to the Emperor next day July 29, that the 
Temes-Kubm conflict had been too insignificant to include in the Declara- 
tion to Serbia as a ground for war, Gooss, p 218 

i>2 Berchtold to Szapary, July 28, 11 40 PM, ARB, II, 95 

53 Berchtold to Szogyeny, July 28, 11 00 P M , and to Mensdorff 
July 29, 1 00 A M , A R B , II, 81, 90 

54 Bunsen to Grey, July 28, 1 10 P M , B D , 227, cj also 226, 230, 
KD, 313, and ARB, II, 82 
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THE kaiser’s “pledge PLAN” 

When the Kaiser awoke on Tuesday morning, July 28 
he had before him the te\t of the Serbian reply and many 
of the other documents which had led Bethmann the night 
before to ask Berchtold to consider the British and Russian 
peace proposals The Kaiser was greatly impressed with 
the conciliatory and yielding character of the Serbian reply 
and the diplomatic success which Austiia had achieved, as 
appeals fiom his annotation on it 

“A bnlhant performance for a time-hmit of only 48 
hours This IS more than one could have expected > A great 
moral success foi Vienna, but w’lth it every reason for war 
drops an ay, and Giesl ought to have remained quietly in 
Belgiade* After such a thing, I should never have ordered 
mobilization ” 

He therefore wrote at once to Jagow^ “I am convinced 
that on the whole the washes of the Danubian Monaichy 
have been acceded to The few^ reservations that Serbia 
makes could be settled by negotiation It contains the an- 
nouncement orhi et urhi of a capitulation of the most hu- 
mihating kind, and as a result, every cause for war falls to 
the ground Neveitheless, the piece of paper, like its con- 
tents, IS of little value so long as it is not translated mto 
deeds The Serbians are Orientals, theiefore lying, deceit- 
ful, and masters in evasion In order that these beautiful 
promises may be converted into reality and deeds,” and “m 
order to give the army, now mobilized to no purpose for 
the third time, the external satisfaction d’honneur of an 
ostensible success,” Austria should be given temporary mili- 
tary occupation of Belgrade as a pledge “I propose that 
we say to Austria Serbia has been forced to retreat in a 
very humiliating manner and we offer our congratulations ; 
55 K D . 271 
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naturally, as a result, no more cause for war exists, but a 
guarantee that tlie promises will he carried out, is probably 
necessary, that could probably be secured by a temporary 
. mihtary occupation of a portion of Serbia, similar to the 
way we left troops m France in 1871 until the biUions were 
paid On this basis I am ready to mediate for peace with 
Austria Submit a proposal to me, along the hnes 
sketched out, to be communicated to Vienna ” 

Thus the Kaiser was ready at last to yield to England’s 
request that he act as a mediator and advise Vienna to 
abandon the idea of war v ith Serbia But while Sir Edward 
Grey had urged that Austria be dissuaded from any mih- 
tary action, the Kaiser was ready to permit it to the extent 
of havmg Austria secure a tangible pledge that the Serbian 
promises would be really carried out Before the Kaiser’s 
proposal could be embodied in a despatch and communi- 
cated to Austria, the latter, as we have seen had already 
/declared war on Serbia It then remamed to be seen 
whether Austria, and especially Russia, would be willing to 
accept the Kaiser’s mediation proposal, which was sincerely 
calculated to avert a European war 

Before the Kaiser’s autograph letter to Jagow had been 
brought from Potsdam to Berbn and put in the form of a 
concrete proposal to Vienna, Bethmann had received irri- 
tatmg news concerning Berchtold’s attempt to rattle the 
German sword, his persistent neglect of Germany’s advice 
to satisfy Italy, and his secret intention to partition Serbia 
Bethmann had understood on July 5 that he was agreeing 
to support Austria in her vital mterest of puttmg an end 
to the dangerous Greater Serbia propaganda, that danger 
was now taken care of by the Serbian reply, if its promises 
were duly carried out He did not understand, and he did 

56 William II to Jagow, July 28, 10 00 AM, and a similar note 
by his secretary to Moltke, “who is entirely m accord with my views,’’ 
K D , 293, and note 6 of new edition Italics are the Kaiser’s 
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not intend, that Germany should be forced to follow Berch- 
told in seciet plans which Austria had withheld from her 
ally, and which might involve the rupture of the Triple 
Alliance by Italy’s withdrawal from it, and even the rup- 
ture of the peace of Europe in such a way that Germany 
and Austria would seem to be responsible He would not 
permit that Russia and the Pan-Slav Press should back up 
Serbia m a continuance of the Greater Serbia menace, but 
on the other hand, he thought Austria ought to satisfy the 
Russian desiie that Serbia be not subjected to a partition 

Bethmann therefore refused to allow Berchtold to rattle 
the German sword Berchtold and Conrad had asked 
Tschirschky that Berlm warn St. Petersburg that the mili- 
tary preparations against Austria were so threatening that 
counter-measures would have to be taken Instead of 
acceding to this suggestion, Bethmann tried to calm and 
restrain the Vienna authorities by telhng them ‘'Military 
reports concernmg Russia, so far as known here, are only 
rumors, and are not yet confirmed Even according to 
General Moltke’s view, a categorical declaration at St 
Petersburg would seem today to be premature ” And 
at the same time, m reply to Sazonov’s admission that "a 
way must be found of givmg Serbia her deserved lesson 
while sparmg her sovereign rights,” he instructed Pour- 
tales “Please tell Sazonov that I am grateful for his com- 
munication and for its conciliatory spirit, and further hope 
that Austria’s declaration of dismterestedness will satisfy 
Russia and serve as a basis for further agreement ” 

Bethmann also heard that Berchtold was persisting m 

57 C/ Bethmann to the Prussian Ministers at the Federated German 
States, July 28, KD , 307, and also his telegrams to Vienna quoted below 

58 Tschirschky to Bethmann, July 27 [July 28, 1 45 A M , received 
4AM], K D , 281 

59 Bethmann to Tschirschky, July 28, 3 20 P M , K D , 299 

90 See above, note 2 

Cl Bethmann to Pourtales, July 28, 3 35 P M , K D , 300 
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his neglect to follow German advice in regard to satisfying 
Italy’s hopes for compensation The German Ambassador 
in Rome had reported San Gmliano as insisting that 
“the existence of Serbia is an unconditional necessity for 
Ttaly This barrier against Austria cannot be allowed to 
disappear ” Instructions had therefore been sent from 
Berhn to Vienna that the Kaiser “considers it absolutely 
necessary that Austria should come to an understanding 
m time with Italy about Art VII and the compensation 
question”, an immediate conference between Berchtold and 
the Italian Ambassador is “urgently necessary ” 

Most irritatmg of all was the nev-s from London con- 
cernmg Austria’s doings Though Berchtold had disclaimed 
any mtention to annex Serbian territory and had de- 
clared Austria’s “territorial disinterestedness,” the Austrian 
Ambassador m London had confided to Lichnousky that 
Serbia was to be “beaten to the earth,” and “it was the 
intention to present portions of Serbia to Bulgaria and pre- 
sumably also to Albania ” These were secret intentions 
which had been expressed at the Austrian Ministerial Coun- 
cil of July 19,®’’ but which were contrary to Bethmann’s 
expectations and contrary to what he had been smcerely 
stating to the Powers He therefore noted indignantly 
“This duphcity of Austria’s is intolerable They refuse to 
give us information as to their program, and state expressly 
that Count Hoyos’s statements which suggested a partition 
of Serbia were purely personal, at St Petersburg they are 
lambs with not a wicked thought in their hearts, and m 

<52 See above, at note 18, and also ch v, at notes 119-128 

63 Flotow to Bethmann, July 27, 2 40 P M , KD , 261 

64 Jagow to Tschirschky, July 27, 9 PM, and 9 30 PM, KD, 
267, 269 

65 In conversation with the Russian Charge d’Affaires in Vienna on 
July 24 (ARB, II, 23), but this disclaimer had not been confirmed by 
Szapary in St Petersburg 

66 LichnowsLy to Bethmann, July 28, 12 58 P M , received 3 45 P M , 

KD, 301 67 See above, ch v at notes 104-106 
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London tlieir Lmba^'^y tallcs of gmng av ay portions oi 
Serbian territory to Bulgaiia and Albania ’ 

It "^as thus vith '^ome justifiable iiiitation at Austria 
that Bethinann took up the Kaiser’s offei to mediate on 
the basis of the “pledge plan” and embodied it m the fol- 
lowing telegram to li'ienna 

[Aside horn a declaration to Russia tbat it intends no 
teriitorial acqin=ition m Serbia] the Austro-Hungarian 
Go'\crnmcnt in spite of repeated question® as to its pur- 
poses bas Ifii u=: in the dark The repiv ro-A at hand of 
the Scrli.an Go\ eminent to the Austiian ultimatum makes 
It cMdent t 'IT Serbm has in fact met the Aiistiiin demands 
in so r idc-reaching a manner that if the Austro-Hungarian 
Government adopted a vholK uncompiomi^ing attitude, a 
gradual rr- vision of public opinion against it in all Europe 
vould lave to be reckoned vith . [Russia im 11 pre- 
sumeblv be satisfied] if the Vienna Cabinet repeats in St 
Petersbu’-g the definite declaration that territorial acqui- 
sitions in Serbia ho far from its purpose, and that its military 
measures aim solely at. a temporaiv occupation of Belgrade 
and other definite points of Serbian terntoiy in order to 
compel the Serbian Goteinmcni to a complete fulfilment 
of the demand', and to serve as guarantees for future good 
belmtior, to tihich Austria-Hungary unquestionably has 
a claim after her expeiiences iMth Serbia The occupation 
could be legarded like the German occupation in Ei ance 
aftei the Peace of Piankfort, as secmity for the demand 
of the t\ar indemnity As soon as the Austrian demands 
were fulfilled, a iMthdrawal would follow You are 
immediately to express yourself emphatically in this sense 
to Count Beichtold and have him take the pi open step in 
St Petersburg You are carefully to avoid giving the 
impiession that w^e wish to hold Austiia back It is solely 
a question of finding a method which will make possible 
the accomplishment of Austi la’s purpose of cutting the vital 
nene of Greater Serbian propaganda without at the same 
G8 K D , 301, note 
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time unchaining a •norld war, and in the end, if this is un- 
avoidable, of improving as far as practicable the conditions 
under wdiicli it is to be waged "Wire reply 


This telegram of Bethmann’s was a step in the right 
direction It w as w’ell adapted to the new' situation created 
by the fact that Austria was already at w'ar with Seibia, 
which he had just learned It was aimed to make the Aus- 
trian armies “halt m Belgrade ” But its language was not 
sufficiently vigorous to compel unmediate assent from 
Berchtold Nor did it correspond precisely w ith the Kaiser’s 
more decisive mstructions tliat Vienna w'as to be told that 
\'no more cause for war exists ” Bethmann was too much 
ajfraid of offending Austria He was too much concerned 
w^ith preventing the odium of responsibihty for a wmr from 
ffhUing on Germany and Austria, rather than wuth pievent- 
u^g such a war altogether However, he also at once in- 
formed Russia that he was striving to persuade Vienna to 
have a frank discussion with St Petersburg and to make 
plain m an unobjectionable and satisfactory manner the 
purpose and extent of Austria’s procedure He lilcewise 
told the British Ambassador that "he w'as doing his veiy 
best both at Vienna and at St Petersburg to get the two 
Governments to discuss the situation directly with each 
other and in a friendly way He had great hopes that such 
discussion would take place and lead to a satisfactory re- 
sult ” He reiterated his desire to cooperate with England, 
and his mtention to do his utmost to maintain the general 
peace His last words to Goschen w'ere “A war between the 


60 Bethmann to Tschirschky, July 28, 10 15 PM, K D , 323 CJ 
ARB, III, 24, and Gooss, pp 243-244 Bethmann also telegraphed to 
Tschirschky Pourtales’ account of Sazonov’s more conciliatory attitude 
and his admission that a means must be found for giving Serbia her 
"deserved lesson” and building a bridge upon which Austria could retreat, 
K D , 282, 309 

70 Bethmann to Pourtales and the other German Ambassadors abroad, 
Tuly 28, 9 P M , K D , 315 
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Great Powers must be avoided ” But neither to Russia 
nor to England did he indicate the exact terras of the 
''pledge plan/' as he vished to learn first whether it woulr 
be acceptable to Austna On this point he was to be kept 
m nerve-racking suspense for sixty critical hours, and 
finall}’’ answered m the negative ^ 

THE "wILLY-NICKy” TELEGRAXIS 

Besides informing Sazonov tin ough the usual diplomatic 
channels that Geiman 3 ’- was mediating at Vienna to bring 
Austria to a direct and satisfactor}’- agreement v ith Russia, 
Bethmann decided on this same evening of July 28 to have 
recourse to a direct exchange of telegrams between th' 
Kaiser and the Tsar In times past this "Will 5 ’'-Nicky 
correspondence had often done much to cement the trJ 
ditional friendship and good relations betw’-een Prussia arl 
Russia It might be a help in the present time of troubll 
Accordingly, a draft telegram w'as drawm up in the Foreign 
Ofiice, submitted to the Kaiser, wdio made several changes 
m it, and sent from Berlin at 1 45 A M on July 29 

It IS witli the gravest concern that I hear of the impies- 
sion which the action of Austria against Servia is creating 
in your country The unscrupulous agitation that has been 
going on in Servia for jears has lesulted in the outrageous 
crime, to which archduke Franz Ferdinand fell a victim 
The spirit that led Seivians to murder their owm king and 
his wufe still dominates the country You will doubtless 
agree with me that w^e both, you and me, have a common 
interest as well as all Sovereigns to insist that all the persons 
morally responsible for the dastardly murder should receive 
their deserved punishment In this case politics play no 
part at all 

On the other hand I fully understand how diflScult it is 

71 Goschen to Grey, July 28, midnight, BD, 249, this last sentence 
was suppressed from B B B , 71, m 1914 Cf also Bethmann to Lichnow- 
sky, July 28, 8 40 P M , K D , 314 
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for you and your Government to face the drift of your 
public opinion Therefore, with regard to the hearty and 
tender fiiendship which binds us both from long ago with 
firm ties, I am exerting my utmost influence to induce the 
Austrians to deal straightly to arrive to a satisfactory 
understanding with j'ou I confidently hope you will help 
me in my efforts to smooth over difiiculties that may still 
arise 

Your very sincere and devoted friend and cousin 

Willy 72 

The same idea had occurred almost simultaneously to 
the Tsar and the httle group of advisers around him who 
.were sincerely anxious to prevent the Austro-Serbian con- 
flict from developmg into a Russo-German war Prince 
^?rubetzkoi told Chehus, the Kaiser’s personal representa- 
tive at the side of the Tsar, that Serbia’s answer and readi- 
j^ess to submit the question to arbitration ought to make it 
, possible to avoid a European war “We do not love the 
Serbs at all,” he told Chehus, “but they are our Slavic blood- 
brothers, and we cannot leave our brothers in the lurch 
when they are in trouble Austria can annihilate them, 
and that we could not permit ” He hoped that the Kaiser 
would advise Austria not to over-stretch the bow, but to 
recognize Serbia’s conciliatory promises and accept the 
arbitration of the Hague Tribunal “The return of your 
Kaiser has made us all feel easier, for we trust in His 
Majesty and want no war, nor does Tsar Nicholas It 
would be a good thmg if the two Monarchs should come to 
an understandmg by telegraph ” 

The suggestion that the Austro-Serbian conflict be sub- 
'mitted to arbitration at the Hague, which Pashitch had 
already appended to the Serbian reply, possibly at Russian 

72KD , 335, Krasnyi Arlhtv, TV, p 18, Schilling’s Diary, p 45 
73 Chehus to the Berlin Foreign Office, July 28, received July 29, 3 42 
AM (KD, 337), a couple of hours after the Kaiser had sent his first 
telegram to the Tsar 
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suggestion/^ was a favorite one with the Tsar. The Hague 
Tribunal owed its origin to him On July 27 he had written 
to Sazonov 

T will lecenc 3’’ou tomorrow at six o’clock An idea has 
come to me and, not to lose time wdnch is golden, I am 
communicating it to you Why do w'c not trj’’, after coming 
to an understanding with France and England, and after- 
W'ards with Germany and Italj’’, to propose to Austria that 
she submit her conflict wuth Serbia to the examination of 
the Hague Tribunal? Perhaps the moment is not 3*et lost 
before irieparable events occur Try to take this step 
todaj’, befoi e j'our report [to me tomorrow ] in order to gam 
time In me hope foi peace is not j^et extinct 

This letter of the Tsar’s is one of many evidences of hi^ 
sinceie desire to use every means for preserving peace Buh 
Sazonov paid no attention to it Instead, he wms countin/g 
on bluffing Austiia into a diolomatic letreat by the threi^-t 
of partial mobihzation, and at the same time carrying on 
the extensive measures of the “Peiiod Preparatory to War” 
which w'ould facilitate a more speedy general mobilization 
T\ffiile the Tsar was making this proposal of the Hague 
Tribunal, his hlmister of Foreign Affairs wms instructing his 
agents abroad to telegraph all information about troop 
movements, was injecting m advance any moderating in- 
fluence to be exercised at St Petersburg, and was assuring 
Montenegro that Russia would not be indifferent to Serbia’s 
fate and therefore Montenegro should coordinate her policy 
with that of Serbia But thei e is no hkelihood that, even 
if he had taken the step requested by the Tsar, it wmuld 
have had any success Austria wmuld certainly have re- 
jected it, and the Kaiser’s note on it m Chelius’s report 
was “Nonsense ” A bttle later, “Nicky” seeing that Sazo- 

74 See above, ch vii, at notes 30 and 45 75 l/ivre Noir, II, 283 

7GSazonov's telegrams, July 27, nos 1504, 1514 1521, 1522, 1523, 
Krasnyi Arkhiv IV, pp 48-50 
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nov had taken no steps m this direction^ telegraphed direct 
to “Willy,” apparently without Sazonov’s knowledge “It 
would be right to give over the Austro-Serbian problem to 
fhe Hague conference (sic) ” But this meiely met with 
an exclamation point from the Kaiser and a line from Beth- 
mann “The idea of the Hague Conference will be natu- 
rally excluded m this case ” The fact is that, from the 
begmnmg of the crisis, Pashitch’s offer to submit to an 
arbitral tribunal such a portentous pohtical question, m- 
volving vital interests and national honor, was never taken 
seriously by any of the leading statesmen of Europe 

The Tsar also, hke Trubetzkoi and Bethmann, pmned 
hopes on a direct exchange of telegrams with the Kaiser 
At 1 A M on July 29, he sent an appeal to Potsdam It 
crossed on the wires with that sent by the Kaiser It was 
cordial, but it revealed his own weakness m the face of the 
pressure which was being put upon him by the Russian 
militarists to order a general mobihzation 

Am glad you are back In this most serious moment, 
I appeal to you to help me An ignoble war has been de- 
clared to a weak country The indignation m Russia shared 
fully by me is enormous I foresee that very soon I shall be 
overwhelmed by the pressure brought upon me and be 
forced to take extreme measures which will lead to war 
To try and avoid such a calamity as a European war I beg 
you in the name of our old friendship to do what you can 
to stop your allies from going too far 

Replying to this, the Kaiser stated that he shared the 
Tsar’s wish to preserve peace He pointed out, however, 
as Bethmann had already done, that Austria aimed at no 
territorial gams at Serbia’s expense, but ought nevertheless 

77 Tsar to Kaiser, July 29, 8 20 P M , K D , 366 , Schilling’s Diary, 
p 54, Paleologue, I, 36 

78 Bethmann to Pourtales, July 30, 2 40 A M , K D , 391 

79 K D , 332 , K A , IV, p 19 , Schilling’s Diaiy, p 46 
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to have a guarantee that the Serbian promises would be 
carried out He added 

I think a direct understanding between 5’’our Govern- 
ment and Vienna possible and desirable, and as I alieady 
telegraphed to you, my Government is continuing its exer- 
tions to promote it Of course military' measures on the 
part of Russia which wmuld be looked upon by Austria as 
threatening would precipitate a calamity we both wish to 
a\oid and jeopardize my position as mediator which I 
readily accepted on your appeal to my friendship and my 
help so 

This peace effort on the Kaiser’s part made a deep im- 
pression on the Tsar It was successful, as wall appear later, 
to the extent of causing him to suspend tlie order for Rus- 
sian general mobihzation which liad been pressed from him 
by the Chief of Staff and which was on the point of being 
dispatched ovei the wires The Tsar had taken new hope 
and telegraphed back 

Thank you heartily for your quick answer Am sending 
Tatishchev this evening wuth instructions The military 
measures which have now' come into force weie decided fi\e 
days ago for reasons of defence on account of Austria’s 
prepaiations I hope from all my heart that these measuies 
won’t in any way interfere w'lth j'our part as mediator 
w'hicli I greatly value We need your strong pressure on 
Austria to come to an undei standing w'lth us 

But the news of Russia’s wude-reachmg mihtary prepa- 
rations and partial mobilization against Austria, now ad- 
mitted by the Tsar to have been ^'decided five days ago for 
reasons of defence on account of Austria’s preparations,” 

80 Kaiser to Tsar, July 29, 6 30 PM, received 9 40 PM, K D , 
359 , K A , IV, p 24 , Schilling’s Diary, p 55 

81 Tsar to Kaiser, July 30, 1 20 AM, received 1 45 AM, K D , 
390, Schilling’s Diary, p 56 On Tatishchev’s mission, and his being 
stopped by Sazonov, see above, ch vi, note 54 
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^\hen Austria had carefully avoided preparations against 
Russia, roused the Kaiser’s indignation He had been 
sincerely trying to mediate and bring Austria to accept the 
“pledge plan” and satisfy Russia by direct negotiations, 
but meanwhile Russia had been getting a five days’ start 
in military preparations “I cannot agree to any more 
mediation,” he noted, “since the Tsar who requested it has 
at the same time secretly mobilized behind my back It is 
only a manoeuvre, in order to hold us back and increase the 
start they have already got My work is at an end'” 

So the German effort to preserve peace by the old means 
of direct telegrams between the two monarchs came to 
nothing, oving to Austria’s declaration of war on Serbia 
and to the consequent Russian partial mobilization, as well 
as to the other secret mihtary measures of the “Period Pre- 
paratory to War” which the Tsar had ordered at Krasnoe 
Selo on July 25 Several more telegrams were exchanged 
between “Willy” and “Nicky,” but they had no chance of 
success, because Russia’s general mobilization, ordered 
about 6 P M on July 30, had made a general European 
war virtually inevitable 

BETHMANN’s pressure at nENITA 

As we have seen above, Bethmann sent off the “pledge 
plan” to Vienna on the evening of July 28, with instruc- 
tions to Tschirschky to express himself “emphatically” to 
Berchtold and to “wire reply ” At the same time he had 
notified England and Russia that he was doing his best to 
persuade Vienna to come to a frank and friendly discussion 
with St Petersburg, and that he wished to cooperate to 
mamtam the general peace “A war between the Great 
Powers must be avoided,” he had told the British Ambas- 
sador But he now began to be seriously embarrassed be- 
cause he received no reply from Berchtold to the proposed 

82 K D 390 83 See above at note 69 
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“pledge plan.” All the foUowmg day he waited in vain for 
an answer, though telegrams even at this tune of crowded 
wires ordinarily were transmitted between Berhn and 
Vienna within three or four hours He was embarrassed at 
Berchtold’s silence for several reasons because the German 
military authorities were beginning to urge that Germany 
ought to take precautionary mihtary measures m view of 
the news from Russia, as will be indicated later, because he 
could give no answer at London and St Petersburg as to 
the success of his mediatory efforts at Vienna, because of 
the bad impression which Austria’s declaration of war had 
meanv hile made , and because of the reports which he had 
received from the other capitals vhich seemed to indicate 
bad faith or stupidity on the part of his ally Therefore 
on the evening of July 29 he sent off three more urgent 
telegrams to Tschirschky, partly to inform hmi of these 
reports concerning Austria’s actions and partly to get an 
immediate answer in regard to the “pledge plan ” In the 
first he forwarded Lichnowsk 3 '-’s despatch concernmg the 
remarks of the Austrian Ambassador in London, and added 
m severe disapproval of Austria 

These expressions of the Austiian diplomats must be 
regarded as indications of more recent washes and aspira- 
tions I regal d the attitude of the Austrian Goveinment 
and its unparalleled procedure tow'ard the various Govern- 
ments with increasing astonishment In St Petersburg it 
declares its territorial disinterestedness, us it leaves wholly 
in the dark as to its programme, Rome it puts off with 
empty phrases about the question of compensation, in 
London Count Mensdorff hands out part of Serbia to Bul- 
garia and Albania and places himself in contradiction wuth 
Vienna’s solemn declaration at St Petersburg Prom these 
contradictions I must conclude that the telegram disavow- 
ing Hoy os [who, on July 5 oi 6 at Berlin, had spoken 
unofficially of Austria’s partitioning Serbia] was intended 
84 See above at notes 62-68 
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ior the gallery, and that the Austrian Government is har- 
boiing plans which it sees fit to conceal from us, in order 
to assure itself in all events of German support and to 
avoid the refusal which might result from a frank state- 
ment 85 

The second telegram, sent uncoded, said “Answer by 
wire immediately whether telegram 174 of yesterday [con- 
cerning the 'pledge plan’] has arrived” , and the third “I 
await immediate carrying out of telegram 174 ” 

Tschirschky had already on the morning of July 29 
promptly carried out his origmal mstructions in telegram 
174 concerning the “pledge plan,” but had been met with 
a dilatory and evasive answer Berchtold was ready to re- 
peat his declaration of territorial dismterestedness, but. 
“as to the further declaration concerning mihtary measures, 
Count Berchtold says that he is not in a position to give 
me a reply at once In spite of my representations as to the 
urgency of the matter, I have up to this evenmg received no 
further communication ” 

On this same day, Wednesday, July 29, while still wait- 
ing in vain for a reply from Berchtold as to the “pledge 
plan,” Bethmann had already taken up two more peace 
proposals which had been suggested, and supported both 
energetically at Vienna One was the suggestion from 
Sazonov for “direct conversations” between Vienna and St 
Petersburg 

Bethmann had already handed this propitious sugges- 
tion on to Vienna without comment as soon as it had been 

85 Bethmann to Tschirschky, July 29, 8 00 PM, K D , 361 This 
was for Tschirschky’s personal information, but he was instructed to 
call Berchtold’s attention to the advisability of avoiding suspicion as to 
his declarations to the Powers with regard to the integrity of Serbia, 
and to his failure to satisfy Italy 

86 Bethmann to Tschirschky, July 29, 10 18 and 10 30 PM , KD 
377 and note 

87 Tschirschky to Bethmann, Julj 29, 11 50 P M , received July 301 
1 30 AM , KD, 388 58 KD, 238 282 
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received by him on July 27. But it had been evaded and 
then rejected by Beichtold, because Sazonov had intended 
that the direct conversations should take up modifications 
of the terms of Austria’s ultunatum Berchtold was deter- 
mined not to enter into any negotiations which might touch 
the local issues existing purely between Austria and Serbia 
As an additional reason for his lefusal to “converse di- 
rectly” on Austro-Serbian relations, he pointed out that 
the time for a peaceful settlement of those relations was 
passed, smce the declaration of war and the opening of 
hostilities had already taken place Consequently, “direct 
conversations” between Vienna and St Peteisburg had 
come to a halt, with the result that Sazonov was much 
incensed Sazonov concluded, though mistakenly, that 
because Berchtold flatly refused to discuss Austro-Serbian 
relations, he was also unwillmg to converse at all W'th 
Russia 

To reopen “direct conversations” Bethmann now sent 
three more telegrams to Vienna very late on Wednesday 
night After mentioning the hopeful interchange of tele- 
grams which had begun between the Kaiser and the Tsar, he 
passed on Sazonov’s information that Russia had decided to 
mobihze m her four southern districts, but added, calmmgly, 
that this was “far from meaning war”, the Russian army 
might be a long tmie under arms without crossing the fron- 
tier, and Russia wanted to avoid war if m any way possible 
It had been pointed out to Sazonov that Austria would 
probably take counter-measures and thus start the ball 
rollmg Sazonov was complaining that “direct conversa- 
tions” were making no headway “Hence we must ur- 
gently request, in order to prevent a general catastrophe, 
or at least to put Russia m the wrong, that Vienna maugu- 

80 For this abortive result of the proposals for “direct conversations,” 
see ARB, II, 73, 95, III, 16, 17, 19, 20, and above ch viii, at noteii 
80-88, and below ch x, at note 4 
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rate and continue conversations according to telegram 174,” 
— that IS, accordmg to the “pledge plan ” Having heard 
from Sazonov that Berchtold had given a “categorical re- 
fusal” to direct conversations, and fearmg there had been 
some misunderstanding, Bethmann telegraphed still more 
emphatically to Vienna a couple of hours later 

The refusal of every exchange of views with St Peters- 
burg would be a serious mistake, for it provokes Russia 
precisely to armed interference, which Austria is primarily 
interested in avoiding We are ready, to be sure, to fulfill 
our obligations as an ally, but must refuse to allow our- 
selves to be dravn by Vienna into a wmrld conflagration 
frivolous^ and in disregard of our advice Please say tins 
to Count Berchtold at once with all emphasis and with 
great seriousness®^ 

The other plan which Bethmann also cordially took up 
late Wednesday night was Grey’s proposal for mediation 
between Austria and Russia, either by the four Powers, oi 
by Germany alone, on the basis of Serbia’s reply News 
had come from Rome that she was now ready, “on condition 
of certain interpretations, to swallow even articles 5 and 6, 
that IS, the whole Austrian ultimatum ” This proposal 
of Grey’s was eagerly welcomed by Bethmann as a possible 
happy solution In sending it on to Vienna, he genuinely 
again “pressed the button,” by adding 

“Please show this to Berchtold immediately and add that 
we regard such a yielding on Serbia’s part as a suitable 
basis for negotiation along with an occupation of a part of 
Serbian territory as a pledge ” 

00 Bethmann to Tschirschky, July 30, 12 10 and 12 30 AM, K D , 
383, 385 

91 Bethmann to Tschirschky, July 30, 3 AM, K D , 396 
ooLichnowsky to Bethmann, July 29, 2 08 PM , KD, 357, on thin 
‘‘Italian proposal,” see above, ch viii, note 10 

03 Bethmann to Tschirschky, July 30, 12 30 A M , K D , 384 
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But Berchtold was still deaf to the button, he merely 
made the characteristic reply that, though the integral ac-- 
ceptance of Austria’s note would have been satisfactory be- 
fore hostilities had begun, “now after the state of war has 
begun, Austria’s conditions must naturally take another- 
tone ” 

Grey’s proposal was all the more eagerly welcomed by 
Bethmann, partly because Grey quickly supplemented it 
by embodjung the two very pomts which Germany herself 
had already been urging at Vienna and St Petersburg in 
her “pledge plan,” viz , a new statement by Austria of her 
intentions in Seibia which would satisfy Russia, and a 
pledge in the shape of the temporary military occupation 
of Belgrade which would satisfy Austria, and partly be- 
cause he was alarmed at Grey’s first “warning” that Eng- 
land could not be counted upon to remain neutral in case 
of a general war As Lichnowsky reported his conversation 
with Grey 

To him [Grey] personally a suitable basis for such 
mediation seemed to be that Austria, after the occupation 
perhaps of Belgrade or other places, should announce her 
conditions Should Your Excellency [Bethmann], however, 
undertake the mediation as I was able to propose to him 
early this morning as a possibility, this would, of course, 
suit him just as well . [At the close of the conversation 
Grey] said he wanted to malce rne a friendly and private 
statement It vould be possible for her [England] to 
stand aside so long as the conflict is limited to Austria and 
Russia But if we and France should be drawn in, then 
the situation would immediately be a different one, and the 
British Government under the circumstances would be 
forced to rapid decisions In this case it would be impos- 
sible to stand aside for long and to wait, “if war breaks 
out, it will be the greatest catastrophe that the world has 
ever seen ” He was far from washing to utter any kind of 

04 Tschirschky to Bethmann, July 30, 3 20 PM, K D , 432 
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threat, he merely wanted to save me from being misled, 
and himself from reproach of insincerity, and, therefore, 
chose the form of a private explanation 

Upon hearing of this alarming possibility, so contrary to 
his expectations and hopes, that England might not remain 
neutral, Bethmann immediately transmitted the whole 
Grey-Lichnowsky conversation to Vienna, and proceeded to 
“press the button” very vigorously 

If Austria refuses all negotiations, we are face to face 
with a conflagration in which England vill be against us, 
Rumania and Italy according to all indications will not be 
for us, and we shall stand two against four Powers Through 
England’s opposition the main blow will fall on Germany 
Austria’s political prestige, the military honor of her army, 
as well as her just claims against Serbia, can be adequately 
satisfied by her occupation of Belgrade or other places 
Through her humiliation of Serbia, she will make her posi- 
tion in the Balkans as veil as in her relation to Russia, 
strong again Under these circumstances we must urgently 
and emphatically urge upon the consideration of the Vienna 
Cabinet the adoption of mediation in accordance with the 
above honorable conditions The responsibility for the 
consequences which would otherwise follow would be, for 
Austria and foi us, an uncommonly heavy one 

To this urgent request by Germany for Austria’s ac 
ceptance of a solution, which perhaps even yet might have 
avoided the conflagration of Europe, Berchtold gave no 
definite or frank answer Bethmann’s telegram, inclosing 
Lichnowsky’s conversation with Grey, after being de- 
ciphered was handed to Tschirschky, Thursday, July 30, 

05 Lichnowsky to Bethmann, July 29, 6 39 P M , arrived 9 12 P M , 
K D , 368 Cj also Grey’s report to Goschen of the same conversation, 
in a letter vhich vas printed in the British Blue Book of 1914 (no 89) 
as if sent, but which now appears to have remained in the British Ar- 
chives marked, “Not sent — War” (BD, 286) 

00 Bethmann to Tschirschky, July 30, 2 55 AM , KD, 395 Cj 
also Goschen to Grey, BD, 329, and Gooss, pp 233-246 
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while he was at lunch with Berchtold “Berchtold listened, 
pale and silent, while they were read through twice, Count 
Borgach took notes, finally Berchtold said he would at once 
lay the matter before the Emperor ” After Berchtold had 
departed to put on another suit of clothes m which to pre- 
sent himself before His Majesty, Tschirschky spent a good 
part of the afternoon setting forth long and earnestly to 
Forgach and Hoyos all of Bethmann's arguments It was 
useless Instead, he was cynically informed by these two 
mtimate advisers of Berchtold that “m view of the feehng 
in the army and in the people, any checking of the mihtary 
operations in progress was out of the question Conrad 
von Hdtzendorf’ [Austrian Chief of Staff] would lay be- 
fore the Emperor this evening the order for general mobili- 
zation, as a reply to the measures already taken ” He was 
also finalty told that Berchtold could not give any answer 
until the following morning, for the reason that Tisza, who 
would not be m Vienna until then, must be consulted 

By this time, the evening of July 30, Russia had ordered 
general mobihzation, though the official news of it was not 
known at Berlm and Vienna until next day. But Germany 
had repeatedly given Russia to understand that this meas- 
ure, directed against Germany as well as against Austria, 
and generally understood by the military authorities every^ 
where to mean a decision for war, would necessarily lead to 
German mobihzation and consequently to war So Beth- 
mann’s efforts at mediation failed They came too late, and 
were not sufficiently vigorous to compel his ally to come to 
a timely understanding with Russia Nor were they taken 
very seriously by the Entente Powers, whose faith m the 
sincerity of Germany’s desire for peace had already been 
shaken by her apparent support of Austrian policy hitherto, 
and by the failure of her belated pressure at Vienna to pro- 
duce any tangible results 

97 Tschirschky to Bethmann, .July 31, 1 35 A M , K D , 465 



CHAPTER X 

THE RUSSIAN MOBILIZATION 

At the Council of Ministers, held at Krasnoe Selo on the 
afternoon of July 25, as we have seen above in the chaptei 
on “The Russian Danger,” the Tsar’s ministers had decided 
on a number of preparatory military measures They m- 
cluded the wide-reaching preparations of the “Period Pre- 
paratory to War” which were mtended to facilitate a Rus- 
sian general mobihzation agamst Germany as well as agamst 
Austria, they had been ordered before dawn on July 26, 
had been going on actively ever since, and had caused in- 
creasing alarm at Berhn m spite of the beguilmg assurances 
of Sazonov and Sukhomhnov that no mobilization measures 
against Germany were mtended The decisions of July 25 
also included a contingent partial mobilization agamst Aus- 
tria, to be put into operation when Sazonov should decide 
that the diplomatic situation required it It was hoped that 
the knowledge of this decision would prove a successful 
diplomatic bluff m frightening Vienna out of military action 
against Serbia In the meantime, from July 25 to 28, while 
these mihtary preparations had been going on to enable 
Russia to overcome her relative slowness in mobilization 
m case war became inevitable, Sazonov had appeared op- 
timistic and been ready to carry on “direct conversations” 
with Vienna, with a view to finding a compromise settle- 
ment between the Austrian demands and the Serbian reply 
But on Tuesday, July 28, Sazonov’s optimism received 
several rude shocks He was disappointed and indignant 
that his proposal for “direct conversations,” made two days 
previously, had as yet met with no response from Berchtold 
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He was also unfavorably impressed by the fact that Szapary 
could not give him the dossier which Austria had promised 
His optimism began to change to pessimism He began to 
conclude that Austria was fully determined on war with 
Serbia, and was theiefore unlikely to listen to mediation, 
proposals until punishment had been inflicted on her 
Finally, he vas tin own into gieat excitement late in the 
afternoon of July 28 b}'- the ariival of the news that Austria 
had just declai ed v ai on Serbia His optimism evaporated 
completely He became thoioughly pessimistic, jumped 
nervously to the conclusion that a European conflict was 
piobabl}’- inevitable, and that Russia should order mobiliza- 
tion , the only question was, should it be partial or general 
mobilization? This someisault in his attitude is levealed 
in the series of interviews and conferences which he crowded 
into the aftei noon and evening of this busy Tuesday 

Early in the afternoon Sir George Buchanan called at 
the Russian Foreign Office He found that Sazonov had 
received disquieting news ^ from Vienna — but not yet the 

1 What this “disquieting news” was is not clear It ma'v possiblj 
haae been one of three things 

(1) News recened in Moscow on Julj' 28 about 1 00 P M that Aus- 
trian reservists living in Moscow w'ere urgentlv instructed to report them- 
seh es at tlie Consulate Qnvcsiig , Comm , II, 87, Anlage 49) 

(2) A telegram from the Russian Ambassador m Vienna "The 
order for general mobilization has been signed” (ROB, 47) Even if 
this telegram is genuine, the infoiTnation was unquestionably false, because, 
as will be indicated later, it is certain that the order for Austrian general 
mobilization was not signed until three davs later — shortlj' before noon on 
July 31 But there are reasons for thinking that this telegram is not 
genuine Sazonov^ does not cite it, but rather the Austrian declaration of 
war, as the giound for Russian partial mobilization, nor is it mentioned 
in Schilling’s Diaiy, nor is it cited by the Russian General Staff or by 
Dobrorolski or by Danilov m their summaries of the situation on July 28 
Montgelas and Stievm, Riissland und dcr WeltkonfliLt, p 150 f , and 
Renouvin, p 147, think this ROB document is a Russian forgerj-^ 
Paleologue, however, claims (I, 35) to have heard a rumor of it on Julj’- 29 

(3) The news of the Austrian declaration of w’ar against Serbia How- 
ever, as this did not reach Nish until 12 30 P M one may doubt whether 
it could hav^ arrived from there at St Petersburg by 3 00 P M , which 
was about the time Buchanan and Sazonov bad their interview Moreover, 
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report of the Austrian declaration of war on Serbia — and 
was already taking a “pessimistic view of the situation ” 
Buchanan asked him whether he would not be satisfied with 
Austrian assurances in regard to Serbia’s independence and 
integrity, England would welcome any arrangement to avert 
a European war, “but it was important that we should 
know the real intentions of the Imperial Government” — a 
phrase which suggests that Buchanan did not think that 
Sazonov was being completely frank with him Sazonov 
rephed that “no engagement which Austria might take on 
tliese two points [Serbia’s independence and integrity] 
would satisfy Russia, and that on the day Austria crossed 
the Serbian frontier, order for mobilization against Austria 
would be issued ” He added that there was no need to 
fear mternal disturbances m Russia, and that, “in the event 
of war, the whole nation would be behind the Government ” 
Buchanan suggested that as a last resort the Tsar should 
make a personal appeal to Francis Joseph to restrict Aus- 
tria’s action within limits which Russia could accept But 
Sazonov again insisted that the only way to avert war was 
for England to let it be clearly known that she would join 
France and Russia Buchanan got the impression that 
Russia “was thoroughly in earnest,” and that Russia would 
fight if Austria attacked Serbia ® 

if Sazonov had been aware of it, it seems almost certain that it would 
have found an important place in their conversation It was apparently 
still unknown to Sazonov when he talked with Szapary later m the after- 
noon, for it formed no part of i their discussion, and Szapary, in his later 
report of their conversation, added that the declaration of war on Serbia, 
"which has since taken place,” will perhaps disclose Russia’s real intentions 
(ARB, III, 16) 

^ Buchanan to Grey, July 28, 8 45 PM, B D , 247 Cf also 
Paleologue, I, 30-32 According to Paleologue, who was waiting in the 
apte-chamber, Buchanan reported that he “had just begged Sazonov not to 
consent to any military measures which Germany could interpret as a 
provocation One must leave to the German Government all responsibility 
and all initiative in an attack English opinion would not countenance 
the idea of participating in the war unless the aggression unquestionably 
came from Germany ” Buchanan’s despatch contains nothing of all this- 
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After tallcing with Buchanan, Sazonov saw Pourtales. 
and tried to convince him that Serbia’s reply was satisfac- 
tory, and that Germany therefore should join in urging 
mediation at V lenna But he met with little encouragement 
from the German Ambassador, who still adhered to his Gov-' 
ernment’s "localization” pohcy, and did not yet know of 
the pressure which Bethmann was about to put on Vienna 
to accept the "pledge plan ” On the contrary, Pourtales 
complained of the hostile tone of the Russian Press and of 
the fact that reliable reports made it clear to Germany that 
Russia’s mihtary preparations w^ere extending far beyond 
what Sukhomlinov had stated to the German Military 
Attache on the evening of July 26 He had also learned that 
the mihtarj’’ authorities had put out of commission the wire- 
less appai atus on a German merchant ship, the Eitel Fried- 
rich, m tlie harbor of St Petersburg m defiance of inter- 
national law He had protested against this and the matter 
had been set right by the direct orders of the Tsar But 
the incident gave Pourtales further reason for expressing 
diplomatically to Sazonov the fear that the Russian mihta- 
rists "w'ere perhaps carrying the preparations for which 
they were responsible further than was intended” by Sazo- 
nov He therefore warned Sazonov of the very serious 
danger which might arise m the existing critical situation 
from wide-reaching Russian military preparations ® 


Either he did not report fully to Sir Edward Grey, or, more probably, 
Paleologue is fathering upon the British Ambassador views which he 
alleges (I, 33 f) he himself expressed to Sazonov a little later and which 
will be discussed below 

3 Pourtales to Bethmann, July 28, 8 12 PM, KD, 338, Szapary 
to Berchtold, July 28 (dispatched July 29, 1 15 AM), ARB, II, 94 
Pourtales in his later memoir {Am Schcideiveg, pp 32-37) indicates that 
he had two interviews with Sazonov on the afternoon of July 28, a stormy 
one before the Eitel Fnednch incident, and a more peaceful one after it 
Paleologue (I, 33) gives the impression that Pourtales was so overcome 
with emotion at the danger of war that he could scarcely speak On the 
Eitel Fnednch incident, see Dobrorolski, p 104 (German ed, p 23), and 
Pourtales, Am Scheideweg, pp 34-37 
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Sazonov then received the Austrian Ambassador, but 
was disappointed that Szapary had received no answer to 
the proposal of tw^o days earlier for “djreot conversa- 
tions ” Sazonov said that boded no good, and that the sit- 
(uation was serious He again requested urgently a copy 
of the dossier, which Austria had promised to lay before 
the Powers, but had not yet delivered at St Petersburg, 
he wanted to see it, he said, before wmr against Serbia 
should begm, otherwise, it would be too late to examine it 
He and Szapary repeated their old arguments about the 
Austrian ultimatum and the Serbian reply in a cahn and 
friendly way, but wuthout coming to any satisfactory con- 
clusion Szapary then took his depaiture, “because the 
Minister had an appomtment wuth his Imperial Master at 
Peterhof ” ^ 

Sazonov, however, apparently did not go out to Peterhof 
at once He first talked with Paleologue, and communi- 
cated with the Chief of Staff concerning the ordermg of 
mobihzation in Russia m view of the new's of the Austrian 
declaration of war on Serbia which had just arrived 

PALEOLOGUE’S DECIiAKATIOPr OF FRENCH SUPPORT 

Paleologue, who says he had purposely waited until Saz- 
onov had talked with the other ambassadors, was then clos- 
eted with the Russian Mmister of Foreign Affairs in an 
interview of which we have two very different versions 
Baron Schilling, who usually noted accurately every evening 

4 Szapary to Berchtold, July 29, 10 00 A M , A R B , III, 16 Though 
dated July 29, the first part of this telegram no 173 refers to July 28 
On July 28 at 11 40 P M , Berchtold finally telegraphed Szapary that he 
was unwilling to discuss the Serbian reply as a basis for “direct conver- 
sations,” because it had been rejected as unsatisfactory, and, moreover, 
war had already been declared (ARB, II, 95) Szapary did not receive 
this message until the following afternoon at some time roughly between 
2 00 P M and 6 00 P M , for Pourtales reported on July 29 at 1 58 P M 
(KD, 343) that up to that time Sazonov had received no reply from 
Berchtold, but at 6 10 PM, (KD, 365) Pourtales reported that Vienna 
had finally “replied with a categorical refusal ” 
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the substance of Sazonov’s most important interviewSj 
says* 

''The French Ambassador, upon instructions of his Gov- 
ernment, informed the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
complete readiness of France to fulfil her obligations as an 
ally in case of necessity ” ® 

This declaration of Paleologue’s was of such extreme im- 
portance to Russia just at this juncture that it evidently 
overshadowed everythmg else in Baron Schilling’s mind 
on Juty 28, because it is the only entry made in his diary 
for that day, aside from his usual summary of telegrams ® 
That Paleologue did make such a declaration, and that it 
gave further encouragement to Sazonov to stand firm and 
presently to approve Russian mobilization is confirmed by 
tlie fact that next day, Sazonov, m notifying Izvolski of his 
decision “to hasten our armaments and to assume that war 
is probably inevitable,” added 

“Please express to the French Government our sincere 
gratitude for the declaration, which has been oflBcially made 
to me in its name by the French Ambassador, that we can 
count fully upon the assistance of our ally, France In the 
existing circumstances, this declaration is especially valua- 
ble to us ” 

Paleologue, however, in his memoirs, gives an altogether 
different version He says not a word of this important 
declaration Instead, after an account, perhaps more pic- 
turesque than accurate, of Pourtales’ nervousness and Sazo- 
nov’s coolness, he enlarged upon his own importance as 

c Schilling’s Diary, p 43 

6 Possibly, however, the brevity of Schilling’s Diary for July 28 is 
to be explained by the fact that one or two pages for this day were mis- 
placed or lost 

7 Sazonov to Izvolski and to the other Russian Ambassadors, tg no 
1551, July 29, M FR , p 520, L N , II, 289, ROB, 68, reported to Viviani 
at Pans between 2 and SAM on July 30, BD, 373, Viviani, Reponse 
cu Kaiser, p 149, Poincare, IV, 383 




M PALEOLOGUR COUNT POURTALES 

French Ambassador m St Petersburg, 1911-1917 Geimm Ambi^ssidor in St Peters- 

bure 1907-1911 
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representative of a country winch was tempuiarily decapi- 
tated by Poincare’s absence and the very intermittent means 
of communicating with him In view of the resulting great 
responsibility restmg upon himself as the Ambassador of 
France, he alleges that he begged Sazonov to be very cau- 
tious about taking any military measures which might 
jeopardize English support, that Sazonov said he was hav- 
ing great difficulty m restraining the Russian General Staff, 
and that he, Paleologue, then got him to promise to accept 
all the measures which France and England should propose 
to preserve peace, and to authorize hun to telegraph this 
promise to Paris ® It is, however, verv doubtful whether 
Sazonov would have been wilhng to malce any such blanket 
pronuse, and if he did, he did not keep it, for he speedily 
approved at least partial mobilization, which can hardly be 
regarded as a measure proposed by Prance and England 
to preserve peace In the account of this Paleologue-Saz- 
onov conversation, Baron Schilling was presumably correct, 
and Paleologue was probably giving a free rem to his post- 
war imagination 

Whether Paleologue, m making his declaration of 
Franco-Russian sohdarity to Sazonov, was really actmg “on 
instructions from his Government” as Schilling says, or was 
saying what was not true, or was mcorrectly reported by 
Schilling and Sazonov, must remam uncertain until the 
French finally make a complete publication of their docu- 
ments for this period ® Perhaps his declaration was his way 

8 Paleologue, I, 33 A brief telegram to this effect does m fact appear 
m FYJ3, 86, but it may well be questioned whether it was not sent to 
conceal from Prance, and especially from England, the fact that the 
Russian militarists were pressing hard for a general mobilization, of which 
Paleologue’s telegram says not a word 

9 A similar doubt as to Paleologue’s veracity arises in connection with 
nis statements on July 25, as reported by Buchanan (BD, 125), that 
“he had received a number of telegrams” from Bienvenu-Martin and “was 
in a position to give formal assurance that France placed herself unre- 
sen^edly on Russia’s side,” and that the “French Government would 
want to know at once whether our [British] fleet was prepared to play 
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of carrying out a telegram sent to him by Viviani on July 
27j which said “Please say to M Sazonov that Prance, 
appreciating like Russia the high importance for both coun- 
tries of affirming their perfect understanding in regard to 
other Powers and of not neglecting any effort with a view 
to a solution of the conflict, is ready to support completely, 
in the interests of general peace, the action of the Imperial 
Government ” In any case, Paleologue^s declaration was 
in keeping with the assurances which President Poincare 
himself had given a week before upon his visit to Russia, 
and also with Izvolski’s telegram from Pans on July 27 
“I was surprised how well the Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and his colleagues understand the situation, and 
how firm and quiet is their decision to give us fullest sup- 
port and to avoid even the smallest suspicion of a disa- 
greement with us ” 

THE HEWS OF THE AUSTRIAH DECLAEATIOH OF WAR OH SERBIA 

In the course of the afternoon of July 28, news reached 
Russia of the Austrian declaration of war on Serbia It 
may have arrived while Sazonov was in conversation with 
Paleologue and been partly the reason for the latter’s decla- 
ration of French support The news dissipated any rem- 
nants of optimism in Sazonov’s mind It made him fear 
that Austria would soon invade Serbia, and confirmed his 
growmg conviction that Germany was standing behind 
Austria and would continue to do so, unless he made it clear 
that Russia was determmed to threaten Austria with force 
in order to protect Serbia He came to the conclusion that 
the time had come to order the partial mobilization which 
had been approved “in principle” on July 25 He therefore 

part assigned to it by the Anglo-French Naval Convention ” There is 
nothing in the French Yellow Booh, as published, to substantiate these 
statements loPomeare, IV, 335, 385 ff 

11 Tg no 195, MFR, p 516, LN, II, 282, suppressed from 
R 0 B , 35 
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announced in the \anous European capitals 'In view of 
the declaration of v ar by Austria against Serbia, my direct 
conversations vith the Austrian Ambassador are obviously 
useless’” ““ 

In other v ords, he abandoned “direct convei sations” as a 
peaceful solution manj’- hours bcfoie he heard of Austria’s 
“categorical lefusal,” which he did not learn until the fol- 
lowing afternoon He also instructed his ambassadors 
abroad to mfoim the Governments that, in consequence of 
Austria’s declaration of var, Russia had decided to order 
next day partial mobilization in the four Southern Mihtary 
Districts of Odessa, Kiev, IMoscow and Kazan, but added 
“Russia entertains no aggressive intentions against Ger- 
many ” 

These telegrams seem to leave no doubt that Sazonov 
wished to give Europe the impression that he vas now 
merely cariying out the means of pressure upon Austria 
which had already been decided upon at Krasnoe Selo on 
July 25 and several times stated to the Powers, and that 
the reason for it was the Austrian declaration of war on 
Serbia Pourtales is also of the opinion that Sazonov’s 
change in attitude “took place only on the 2Sth, when it 

11“ Sazonov to Bcnckendorff and other Russian Ambassadors, tg no 
1533, July 28, IvA, p 52, Schilling’s Diary, p 44, c/ ROB, 48, -nhcrc 
phrases are altered, omitted, and added In this telegram he also urged 
immediate English mediation to prcient Austria from crushing Serbia, 
B D , 258 

12 See above, note 4 In ins memoirs {Fatcjul Years, p 185 ff), 
Sazonov pretends that he was informed of Bcrchtold’s refusal on July 28, 
before authorizing partial mobilization 

13 Sazonov to Bronevski m Berlin and other Russian Ambassadors, tgs 
nos 1539, 1540, KA, I, p 178, LN, II, 283, Schilling’s Diary, p 44 
Bronevski did not inform Jagow of this until after 5 00 P M on Julj 29 
at the moment Jagow learned it with consternation from Pourtales (Schil- 
ling’s Diary, pp 103, 106 , K D , 343) Izvolski informed the French 
Foreign Office at 11 15 AM on July 29, just before Poincare’s arrival 
in Pans (Poincare IV, 373) Benckendorff informed Nicolson some time 
on July 29 (B D , 258) Sazonov did not communicate this important 
decision to the foreign ambassadors in St Petersburg until the morning 
of July 29 (KD 343, BD, 276, cf Paleologue, I 35) 
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became known that the threatening attitude of Russia had 
not sufficed to prevent Austria from declaring war on Ser- 
bia Undoubtedly the change m Sazonov’s feeling was 
primarily brought about by this step on the part of the 
Vienna Cabinet ” 

But it IS quite possible that Sazonov’s change of attitude 
went even further than a decision to put into effect a partial 
mobilization — that he now reluctantly accepted the view 
of the militarj" authorities that a European war had be- 
come inevitable and that a general, instead of a partial, 
mobilization should be adopted This is the view of Dobro- 
rolski, who says 

On July 28, the day of the Austrian declaration of war 
on Serbia, Sazonov’s optimism vanishes at a stroke He is 
filled V ith the idea that a general war is inevitable, and in- 
forms lanushkevich that one must no longer delay with the 
mobilization of our army, . that he was even astonished 
that it had not begun sooner 

To be sure, Sazonov was aware that any precipitate 
general mobilization on Russia’s part, directed agamst Ger- 
many as well as against Austria, might have a bad effect 
upon public opinion m France and England if it should be- 
come knowm, but, on the other hand, he had just received 
from Paleologue the renew’^ed declaration of French support, 
and there wms the encouraging new^s from Sir Edward Grey 
that the British fleet had been ordered to remain concen- 
trated instead of dispersing to its normal peace-tune posi- 
tions Sazonov also knew that a Russian general mobili- 
zation would almost certainly lead to a German general 

14 Comment of Pourtales on the German edition of Dobrorolski, p 38 

15 Dobrorolski, p 104 (German ed p 23) In his oivn memoirs Sazo- 

nov says (p 188) that the Russian Government and public opinion vas 
now convinced on July 28 that war was “inevitable ” Chelius likewise tele- 
graphed to the Kaiser on July 29 (KD, 344) that “in the entourage of 
the Tsar since the declaration of war, they consider a general war 
almost inevitable ” is B D , 177, 247 
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mobilization, and so to a European war A partial mobili- 
zation, on the contrary, was less likely to call forth imme- 
'diate counter-measures from Germany^"'' But even this 
would probably lead to Austrian general mobilization and 
so place European peace m serious jeopardy But whether 
consciousness of these facts outweighed m his mind the ar- 
guments of the military technicians as to the folly and im- 
possibility of a partial mobilization is not clear He decided 
that the time had come for some mobilization and so m- 
formed lanushkevich In any event the four districts of 
Odessa, Kiev, Moscow and Kazan were to be mobilized, m 
accordance with the announcement which he was makmg 
to the Powers He left it to lanushkevich to argue next 
mornmg with the Tsar m favor of general mobihzation 

17 a Izvolski to Sazonov tg no 197, July 27 “Jules Cambon tele- 
graphs from Berlm that, m answer to his question of what attitude Ger- 
many would take towards a partial mobilization in Russia, Jagow stated 
that such a mobilization would not be followed by German mobilization, 
but that, if Russia attacked Austria, Germany would at once reply by 
an attack on Russia” (MFR, p 516, LN, 11, 282) Similarly also 
Bronevski to Sazonov, July 27, quoting Jagow as saying “We shall 
mobilize if Russia mobilizes on our frontier, or if Russian troops advance 
on Austrian soil” (Krasnyi Arkhtv, I, p 173) 

18 In Fateful Years Sazonov says (p 188) “The Council of Ministers, 
with the Tsar presiding, decided to mobilize at once the four military 
districts ” But there is no other substantial indication of any such Council 
of Ministers on July 28, and it is most unlikely He may be confusing 
m his mind the Councils of July 24 and July 25 Recouly to be sure, 
says (p 158) that the question of partial or general mobilization was “long 
discussed on Wednesday, July 28” at 5 00 P M at a conference between 
lanushkevich, Sukhomlinov, Sazonov and Neratov But Recouly’s state- 
ment IS open to three objections (1) July 28 was not “Wednesday” but 
Tuesday , (2) Sazonov was so occupied with the conversations noted above 
on the afternoon of July 28 that he would hardly have had time for a 
“long discussion” before going out for his audience at Peterhof, (3) 
Recouly says General Danilov gave him the details of this conference, 
but Danilov himself in his memoirs {Russland tn WeltLneg, Berlm, 1925, 
pp 16-22), while giving the same arguments m favor of general mobili- 
zation as those repeated by Recouly, does not mention Sazonov or Nera- 
tov as being present at any such conference, he mentions beside him- 
self only the military specialists, lanushkevich, Dobrorolski, and Ronzhin, 
the head of the Department of Military Transportation Renouvin (p 
133 ff), however, it may be noted, accepts Recouly’s account without 
question 
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After his conversations with the Ambassadors and his 
decision for partial mobilization in any event, Sazonov 
v/ent out to Peterhof and reported to the Tsar on the Aus- 
tiian declaration of war and the general situation WTiether 
he advocated the view of lanushkevich that the tune had 
come for general mobilization, or whether he still advised 
the Tsar merely m favor of his own former partial mobili- 
zation plan IS not certain We have no record of what he 
said to the Tsar Presumably he gave a gloomy picture 
of the situation The only evident consequence of his visit 
V as the telegram which the Tsar sent to the Kaiser late that 
same night Am ignoble war has been declared to a 

weak countr}'- The mdignatioiL m Russia, fully shared by 
me, IS enoimous I foresee that verj soon I shall be over- 
whelmed by the pressure brought upon me, and be forced 
to take extreme measures which will lead to war ” 
Was this ''pressure” which the Tsar feared would overwhelm 
him, exerted only by tlie mihtary leaders, or by his entour- 
age, or perhaps by Sazonov himself^ 

THE tsar’s assent TO RUSSIAN GENERAL MOBILIZATION 

The views of Dobrorolski and the military leaders as to 
the folly of a partial mobilization were strengthened by the 
return of Quartermaster-General Danilov He had been 
on a tour of inspection in the Caucasus, but had been hastily 
recalled to St Peteisburg on July 26 He now used all his 
influence to have general mobihzation ordered m place of 
partial mobilization In his memoirs he sets foi th at length, 
and in as convincing a manner as Dobrorolski, all the tech- 
nical and political difficulties of a partial mobilization The 
latter would provide only 13 army corps, whereas 16 were 
calculated as necessary for the successful blow against Aus- 
tria If the Warsaw District was left untouched, it would 

iO July 29, 1 00 A M , E” A , IV, p 19, Schilling’s Diary, p 46, KD^ 
332 
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be impossible to concentrate for an attack on Austria in 
Gabcia as planned, and a wholly new scheme of campaign 
would have to be suddenly improvised Worst of all, if a 
general mobilization should eventually follow a partial mo- 
oilization, the confusion would be intolerable, inasmuch as 
the Warsaw District had to draw some of its reservists from 
the four Districts already dislocated by partial mobilization 
Owing to the greater density of population in the south- 
western part of the Empire, Russia had not worked out a 
mobilization plan by w'hich each Mihtary District drew its 
recruits exclusively from withm its owm borders This 
technical difficulty would mean that in case a general mobih- 
zation followed a partial mobilization, Russia would not be 
able to fulfil the expectation of her French ally m quickly 
brmgmg satisfactory forces against Germany 

For all these and other technical reasons, therefore, Dani- 
lov insisted on the holding of a military council in which the 
arguments against the partial mobilization plan of July 24 
and 25 were again considered It probably met on the after- 
noon or evenmg of July 28, and was attended by lanush- 
kevich, Dobrorolski, Danilov, and Ronzhin, the head of the 
Department of Mihtary Transportation As a result, lan- 
ushkevich was convinced that every effort must be made 
to persuade the Tsar to approve general mobilization 
When therefore he heard from Sazonov that mobilization 
ought no longer to be delayed, he prepared two imperial 
ukases, one for the partial, and the other for the general, 
mobilization The first was to be used if the Tsar persisted 
m adhering to the plan of July 25, his assent to the second 
was to be secured if possible 

With these two draft orders in his portfoho, lanushke- 

-20 Danilov, Russland im Weltknege, pp 16-22 See also similarly 
Dobrorolski, pp 96-103 (German ed pp 14-22), and above, ch vi, at notes 
40, 73 

21 Danilov, p 16 f, Dobrorolski, p 104 f (German ed p 23 f), Suk 
Fiombnov, Ennnerungen, p 361 f 
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vich went out to Petci hof on the morning of July 29 Ap- 
parently without much difficulty, he ceitainly secured the 
Tsai’s signatuie to the ukase for general mobilization, and 
probably also to that foi paitial mobilization, the latter to 
be used in case thcie might come a turn foi the better in 
the diplomatic situation. 

It was one of the gieatest w^eaknesses of Nicholas 11, of 
wdiich all his ministers complained from time to tune, that 
he was too apt to assent to the ministei wlio last haiipened 
to have his cai This w'eakness w as all the more disastrous 
because of the unfoitunate Russian system of lack of Cab- 
inet sohdarity. and of the practice of separate ministerial 
leports to the Tsai foi his supieme appio\al or disapproval 
Ianuslike\ ich was so confident m this weak trait m his 
IMonaich’s chaiacter, and of his owm ability to win him 
ovei, that even befoic going out to Peteihof, he sent seciet 
w'ord to Zhilinski, the commandei of the Warsaw Mihtar\ 
District, and picsumably to all the Military Districts, stat- 
ing that "geneial mobilization” w'as imminent 

July 17 [30] will be announced as the fust day of our 
general mobilization The announcement will follow upon 
the agieed tclegiam 1785 [Signed] I^ieutenant-Genei al 
lanushkevicli -- 

Some hours earliei Danilov had also asked the Waisaw 
Militaiy Commander about arrangements for unloading 
cavalry divisions wffiich weie bemg pushed foi ward towaid 

22 Tg no 1785, Ianushkc\ icli to Zhilinski, July 29, ca 7 20 A 1^1 , 
captured iw the Germans later and quoted b> Honiger, pp 100 f and by 
Frantz, p 2G5 This is confumed by Zhihnski’s telegram ne\t day, after 
the Tsar had changed his mind and suspended general, in fa\or of 
partial, mobilization “The Chief of the General Staff telegraphed yester- 
day [July 29] that July 30 w ould be announced as the first day of mobili- 
zation, but since this has not taken place I conclude that changes haae 
taken place in the political situation Would it not be possible to inform 
me of the changes which have taken place m this matter? 1954,” ZhilinsKi 
to Sukhomlinov, July 30, 2 25 P M , quoted by Honiger, p 110, and by 
Frantz n 266 
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the German frontier-^ One can imagine how the receipt 
of these telegrams would lead the Russian commandeis at 
Warsaw and at other posts along the Geiman frontier to 
stram every nerve tovard preparing for war, short of a 
pubhc announcement of mobihzation Aware of this fact, 
Danilov was also conscious tliat Russian troops, expecting 
at any moment the publication of tlie imminent general 
mobilization, might commit some act of hostility on the 
frontier w'hich w'ould give Germany grounds for ordering 
mobilization, and w'liich also might compromise Russia with 
her allies, by malcmg Russia seem to be the aggressor He 
therefoie quickly telegraphed explicitly that, upon the an- 
nouncement of mobihzation, the opening of actual hostili- 
ties was not to take place except upon a special telegram, 
and the frontier troops were to be warned, “in order that 
no iiremediable mistakes shall occur ” These telegrams 
make it clear that tlie military authorities confidently ex- 
pected general mobilization would be approved by the Tsar 
and ordered on July 29, but washed to avoid as far as possi- 
ble having Russia seem the aggressor 

Returning from Peterhof with the ukase foi general 
mobilization signed by the Tsar in his pocket, lanushkevich 
summoned Eggeling, the German Military Attache He 
told him that he had just come from the Tsar, but that 
everything ivas just as Suldiomlmov had said it was a couple 
of days before “He gave me his w ord of honor in the 
most solemn manner and offered me written confirmation 
that up to that moment, 3 00 P M , nowhere had there been 
mobilization, i e , the callmg up of a single man or horse 
He could give no guarantee for the future, he said, but 
would assure me most emphatically that His Majesty, now 
as before, did not desire mobilization on the fronts along 

23 Tg no 1746, July 28, 11 58 P M , Honiger, p 105, Prantz, p 245 

24 Tg no 1754, July 29, 1 10 A M , Honiger, p 105 , Frantz, p 241 

25 See above, ch vi, at notes 107 108 
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our borders ” In view of the many reports concerning the 
calling of leseivists, including the Warsaw and Vilna dis- 
tricts toward Germany, Eggelmg said that this statement 
puzzled him '‘lanushkevich replied that, on the word of 
an officer, such repoi ts were mistaken , it was simply a case 
of a false alarm heie and there ” Eggelmg was forced to 
conclude that lanushkevich was attempting to mislead him, 
and the histoiian can hardly escape the same conclusion 
T^Tiile lanushkevich was perhaps withm the letter of the 
truth in saying that the Tsar did not desire mobilization 
on the German front, he knew that he had in his pocket 
the Tsar’s order for a mobilization of this very kmd, and 
that he was gomg to put it mto effect just as soon as he 
could get the necessary signatures of three other ministers 
The Tsar’s signature to the mobilization ukase was not 
sufficient to allow it to be ordered forthwith In order to 
maintain a check on the military authorities, Russian law 
provided that the mobilization order must also be counter- 
signed by the Ministers of Wai, Marine and Interior”® 
lanushkevich theiefoie handed over the mobilization order 
to Dobrorolski who was to get the three signatures This 
officer has left a vivid and essentially accurate account of 
his part m the events of this most important day in his 
hfe, except that he places some of the events an hour or 
two too early He went first to Sukliomhnov, the Minister 

scPointales to Bethmann, July 29, 7 PM, KD, 370, Eggelmg, 
pp 27-41 , Honiger, "Untersuchungen zum Suchomlmow-Prozess,” m 
Deutsche Rundschau, Apiil, 191S, pp 32-33 

2T At the Sukliomhnov Trial in 1917, referring to his statement to 
Eggelmg, lanushkevich declared, “I considered mj^self justified m offering 
him such a written declaration, because, as a matter of fact, at this 
moment, mobilization had not yet been announced I still had the ukase 
for mobilization m my pocket” {Novae Vremia, No 14,852, Aug 13/26, 
1917) 

28 Dobrorolski, p 105 (German ed p 24), Sukomlmov, p 361, Frantz, 

p 66 

29 Dobrorolski, pp 105 ff (Geiman ed pp 24 ff), and his supple- 
mentary statment m KSF, II, 78-89, Apiil, 1924 He says that he 
received the document from lanushkevich “m the morning, that ic 
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of War, whom he found tired, depressed and apparently re- 
gietful of his lecent bellicose newspaper article, “Russia is 
ready, France must be also” Neveitheless Sukhomlmov 
signed the document, though with a heavy heart, reahzing 
now too late, says Dobrorolski, that Russia was plunging 
into a wai f oi w hicli she w as not fully prepared and which 
was beyond hei strength In these last days it was lanush- 
kevich, the Chief of Staff, and not Suldiomlinov, wdio w^as 
most active m piessing for general mobilization 

The Minister of Marine, Grigorovich, w^as not to be 
found at the Admiralty, his adjutant said he w^ould not re- 
turn home till towai d seven o’clock Going on to the Minis- 
try’- of the Interior, Dobroiolski found alarm at the danger 
of mternal revolution “With us,” said Maklakov, “the w’ar 
cannot be popular deep dowm among the masses of the 
people, among w’hom revolutionaiy ideas mean moie than 
a victory over Germany But one cannot escape one’s 
fate ” , and crossing himself, Maklakov signed the mo- 
bihzation order These visits took tw’o or three hours, after 
which Dobrorolski returned to the General Staff Office, to 
wait for the return of the Minister of Marine Latei m the 
evening he finally secured his signatuie also, and then was 
able to go to the Central Telegraph Ofiice to dispatch the 
order thioughout the Empire Dobrorolski has left a vivid 
account of it 

The Chief Diiector of the Post and Telegraph had been 
notified beforehand that a message of extraordinary im- 
portance was to be sent out Aftei I had enteied the cabinet 
of the St Petersburg Telegiaph Ofiice, I handed him the tele- 
gram, and waited to be present personally at the tiansmis- 
sion of the telegram to the four corneis of the Russian Em- 

about noon,” but it was probably not until aftei thiee in the afternoon — 
after lanushkevich’s interview nith Eggehng He also says it was at 9 30 
P M that he was on the point of sending out the mobilization order 
over the wires, when he was suddenly recalled, but it must ha-i/e been 
a little later, since the Kaisei’s telegram which occasioned the recaP of the 
order did not arrive until 9 40 P M 
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pire. In my presence they proceeded to click off the telegram 
on several typewi iters in order to send it at the same moment 
by all the wires which connected St Peteisbuig with the 
principal centres of the Empire, fiom which the despatch 
would be transmitted to all the towns in the governments 
and territorial districts There existed a special instruction 
for the sending of the mobilization telegram During its 
transmission no other telegrams of any soit could be sent 
The imposing room of the St Peteisburg Central Tele' 
graph Office with its telegraph keys, to the number of some 
dozen, was leady to receive the mobilization telegram 
But at this moment — about 9 30 P M — General lanush- 
kevich called me on the telephone and ordered me to hold 
back the telegram until the arrival of a Captain in the 
Geneial Staff, Tugan-Baianovski He entered and told me 
that he had hurried after me through the city to bring me 
a special order from the Tsar not to send out the telegram 
for general mobilization General mobilization was to be 
suspended, and in its place, by order of the Tsar, partial 
mobilization was to be adopted in accordance with the plan 
previously arranged 

I at once took back the telegram for general mobiliza- 
tion which I had delivered to the telegraph office and all the 
copies of the telegram I notified the head of the telegraph 
office of the withdrawal which had taken place, and rode 
away 

Before explaining this sudden eleventh-hour change of 
decision, we must glance back for a moment to see what 
Sazonov and the ambassadors had been doing while lanush- 
kevich had been out at Peterhof and Dobrorolski had been 
getting the necessary signatures for the general mobilization 
order 

On the morning of July 29 about 11 o’clock Pourtales 
called upon Sazonov to make an “agreeable communication” 
=— that Austria had renewed her declaration that she did not 

<10 Dobrorolski p 107 CGerman ed p 25 f) 
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antend to take Serbian territory and that Germany was 
striving to persuade her to come to a frank discussion with 
Russia and satisfy her as to the purpose and extent of her 
procedure m Serbia But Sazonov replied that, since he 
had had no answer to his proposal for “direct conversations” 
and Austria had declared war on Serbia, Austria’s good faith 
was questionable Russia therefore had decided to mobihze 
the military districts on the Austrian frontier and the order 
would be given that very day, this did not mean war, “the 
Russian army would doubtless remain under arms for weeks 
to come without crossing the frontier ” Pourtales pointed 
out the peril that the General Staffs of Russia’s neighbors 
would press for counter-measures 

In notifymg Pourtales that Russia was about to order 
partial mobihzation against Austria only, Sazonov was not 
necessarily acting insincerely, because he did not yet know 
whether lanushkevieh had persuaded the Tsar to sign the 
ukase for general as well as partial mobihzation. But, after 
lunch, in his mterview with the British Ambassador, he can 
hardly be said to have been completely frank, because he 
gave Buchanan to understand that “the order for partial 
mobilization was signed today,” and that “it had been de- 
cided not to order the general mobilization which the mili- 
tary authorities had strongly recommended ” Had Saz- 
onov by this time heard from lanushkevieh the result of 
his visit to Peterhof ? If not, how could he say “the order 
for partial mobilization was signed today “i”’ If he had heard 
from lanushkevieh, as is probably the case, he knew that 
the order for general mobilization also had been signed, and 
it was not true that “it had been decided not to order the 
general mobihzation ” In either case he gave Buchanan an 
impression of definiteness about the Russian military de- 

31 Pourtales to Bethmann, July 29, 1 58 PM , KD, 343, Schilling’s 
Diary, p 47 f 

32 Buchanan to Grey, July 29, 8 40 P M , B D , 276 
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cisions which was not m accordance with the facts His 
purpose, of course, was obvious — he wished to avoid alarm- 
ing and alienating British opinion Therefore he coupled 
his information about partial mobilization with the state- 
ment that mobilization would take a week or more, and 
that Russia would not precipitate war by immediately cross- 
ing the frontier, and he hoped England could meanwhile 
find some satisfactory peaceful solution 
In the middle of the afternoon, Pourtales had a second 
interview with Sazonov, who sent for him to tell him the 
news, evidently just received from the Russian Ambassador 
m Vienna, that Berchtold had replied with a “categorical 
1 efusal” to the request for “direct conversations ” Sazonov 
therefore, “grasping at every straw,'' wished now to return 
to Grey's proposal for a conference of ambassadors Pour- 
tales, however, said he did not know his Government’s atti- 
tude on this, but “could not help feeling that the order of 
Russian mobilization, m case it were really impendmg, was 
a great mistake Sazonov did not deny the imminence 
of mobilization, but stated that Russia was compelled by 
Austria to take this step, mobilization, however, was far 
from meaning war " 

Sazonov next received a call from the Austrian Ambas- 
sador, who came “to clear up apparent misunderstandings ” 
Having just received Berchtold’s telegram refusing to dis- 
cuss the text of the Austrian ultimatum, Szapary had to 
admit that Austria was unwilling to carry on direct conver- 
sations on this subject, but was quite ready to converse on 
the broader basis of Austro-Russian relations, that she had 
no wish to injure Russian interest, was seeking no territory, 
and did not intend to interfere with Serbia’s sovereignty 

Sazonov replied that though Austria might not take Ser- 

33 Cf Berchtold to Szapary, July 28, 11 40 P M , A R B , II, 95 

S'* Pourtales to Bethmann, July 29, 6 10 P M , K D , 365 , Am Scheldt 
IDCQ 41 f 
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bian territory she was nevertheless attacking Serbian sover- 
eignty by virtually reducmg her to a vassal state This 
would upset the balance of pov er in the BaUcans, and con- 
sequently injure Russian interests There followed a long 
fruitless discussion m a circulus mtiosus Rinally Sazonov 
said “a ukase would be signed today ordering a mobihzation 
of a fairly wide extent, but he could assure me most offi- 
cially that their troops were not meant to attack us, they 
would only stand ready with arms grounded m case Rus- 
sia’s Balkan interests were endangered, a iiote explicative 
would confirm this ” (No such note, however, was ever 
issued ) 

The responsibility for this order Sazonov sought to put 
wholly on the mihtary authorities, according to Szapary’s 
report When Szapary mentioned that he had heard Russia 
was alarmed because Austria had mobilized eight corps 
against Serbia, “Sazonov confirmed to me that it was not 
he, who knew nothing of this, but Tsar Nicholas who, upon 
the information of the Chief of Staff, had expressed this 
alarm ” Szapary pointed out that even a child m mihtary 
matters ought to see the mobihzation of Austria toward the 
south could not threaten Russia, and urged that if peace 
were to be preserved, a quick end should be put to the 
machmations of the military authorities who on the basis 
of false news were in danger of taking matters into their 
own hands “Sazonov remarked very characteristically that 
he could say this to the Chief of Staff, because the latter 
was seeing His Majesty every day He himself, however, 
in a time like the present, only went for his usual Tuesday 
audience, and then learned for the first tune from His 
Majesty what the mihtarists had been urging upon him ” 
“While we were thus engaged m a confidential exchange 
of views,” Szapary continued, “Sazonov heard by telephone 
that we had bombarded Belgrade He became like a 
changed man [vne ausgewechseW] He sought to take up 
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again all his previous arguments in a way which flew in the 
face of aU logic, and said he saw now that the Tsar was 
right ‘You only wish to gam time by negotiations, but 
you go aliead and bombard an unprotected city > ’ ” He went 
on to denounce Austria m the most excited fashion Wliere- 
upon Szapary took his leave The exact hour of this intei- 
view is uncertam, but it was probably m the later pait of 
the afternoon, after Sazonov had heard from lanushkevich 
that the Tsar had signed the ukase for geneial mobilization 
This may explain why he spoke of “a mobihzation of fairlv 
wide extent,” instead of tlie “partial mobilization,” which he 
had mdicated to Pourtales and Buchanan eailiei m the day 

A little later, between six and seven o’clock, while Saz- 
onov was still m a very excited state, Pourtales called again 
at the Russian Foreign Office to carry out instructions just 
received from Berlin Alarmed by the rumors of wide- 
reaching Russian mihtary preparations — but not of the de- 
cision for Russian partial mobilization of which he did not 
hear until a little later — ^Bethmann had telegraphed to 
Pourtales* “Kindly call M Sazonov’s serious attention to 
the fact that further contmuation of Russian mobihzation 
measures would force us to mobilize, and in that case a 
European war could scarcely be prevented ” 

35 Szapary to Berchtold, July 29, 11 00 P M , AR3 III, 19 Pour- 
tales, in a telegram sent at 8 00 P M (KD , 678), sajs "Sazonov has 
admitted to Szaparj’- that mobilization is impendmg, and added that a 
note explicative would be published ” This indicates that the Sazonov- 
Szaparj’- inteniew took place pnor to Pourtales’s “ivaming,” to be men- 
tioned m a moment Schilling’s Diary, p 49, is therefore inaccurate in 
placing the news of the bombardment of Belgrade after Pourtales’s warning 
Curiously enough. Schilling makes no mention of this Sazonov-Szaparj^ 
mterview — possiblj’- because it was the aim of the Russians (and especialb' 
of the French) to shift the responsibility m the final days as much as 
possible from Austna to Germany 

36 From Sverbeiev after 5 00 P M (Schilling’s Diary, pp 103, 108) , 
and from Pourtal^ in a telegram received at 1 58 P M (KD , 343) 

37Bethmann to Pourtales, July 29, 12 50 PM, received, at St 
Petersburg at 4 35 P M , K D , 342, Schilling’s Diary, p 48 Allowing time 
for decodification, and for the codification of Pourtales’ reply which was 
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In stating this to Sazonov, Pourtales said “it did not 
imply a threat, but simply a friendly opinion ” But Saz- 
onov received it “in a state of great excitement” and said 
he would report it to the Tsar Sazonov, however, ap- 
pears to have interpreted it as a threat, and replied sharply 
“Now I have no further doubt as to the true cause of Aus- 
tria’s intransigence” Pourtales jumped up from his seat 
in protest, and the two parted coolly 

Sazonov then informed the Tsar by telephone of the 
communication just made by Pourtales The Tsar directed 
him to discuss with lanushkevich and Sukhomlmov the 
question of general mobihzation at once, while he himself 
telegraphed to the Kaiser “Thanks for your telegram con- 
cihatory and friendly, whereas official message presented 
today by your Ambassador to my Minister was conveyed in 
a very different tone Beg you to explain this divergency. 
It would be right to give over the Austro-Serbian problem 
to the Hague Conference Trust in your wisdom and 
friendship ” 

The news of the bombardment of Belgrade, followed by 
Pourtales’s warning that the further continuation of Rus- 
sian mobilization measures would lead to German mobih- 
zation and war, removed any last doubts which Sazonov 
may have had as to need of immediate general mobiliza- 
tion In the discussion with lanushkevich, he agreed that, 
as war with Germany was probably unavoidable, it would 
be a mistake to postpone longer the general mobilization 

sent at 8 00 P M (K D , 378), it is clear that this third Pourtales-Sazonov 
interview took place between 6 and 7 P M , as Pourtales correctly states 
in his memoir (.Am Schetdeweg, p 45 f ) Schilling’s Diary, p 48, is 
inaccurate in placing it “at 3 00 P M”, Schilling perhaps confused it 
with the second Pourtales mteiview, mentioned above at note 34, which 
did take place about 3 00 P M 

38 Pourtales to Bethmann, July 29, 8 00 P M , K D , 378 , c/ Schil 
hng’s Dior?/, p 48 30 Schilling’s Diary, p 48 f 

40 Tsar to Kaiser, 8 20 PM , received 8 42 PM , KD, 366, Schil- 
ling’s Diary, p 54 On the Tsar’s Hague Tribunal idea, see preceding 
chapter, at notes 74-78 
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or to interfere with its successful execution by first ordering 
a partial mobilization This decision “was telephoned to 
the Tsai who authorized takmg steps accordingly ” It was 
also, according to Baron Schilling, “received with enthusi- 
asm by the small cu cle of those acquainted with what was 
in progiess ” 

Dobrorolski, who had meanwhile collected the three nec- 
essary signatures, started for the Central Telegraph Office 
to send out the general mobilization order And Sazonov 
dispatched a telegram to the Russian Ambassadors m Pans 
and London, which hardly stated fully and frankly either 
the communication of Pourtales or the momentous step 
which Russia was on the pomt of takmg 

The German Ambassador informed me today of the de- 
cision of the German Government to mobilize its armed 
forces, if Russia did not stop her mihtaiy preparations 
Row, in pomt of fact, we only began these preparations m 
consequence of the mobilization of eight army corps already 
undertaken by Austiia, and owing to her evident unwilling- 
ness to accept any means of ariiving at a peaceful settle- 
ment of hei dispute with Serbia 

As ve cannot comply with the wishes of Germany, we 
have no alternative but to hasten on our ovn armaments 
and to assume that war is probably inevitable 

If we put confidence in the complete sincerity of the 
telegram just quoted, and in the accuracy of Schilling’s 
Diary as to the crowded events of July 29, as some writers 

41 Schilling’s Diary, p 50 

42 Sazonov to Izvolski and Benckendorff, tg 1551, July 30, LN, II, 
2S9, BD, 300 ROB, 58, omits the words, "of eight army corps,” and 
it vas not true that Russia only began her military preparations in con- 
sequence of the mobilization already undertaken bs"- Austria, she began 
them on the night of July 25-26, before she had heard of the Austrian par- 
tial mobilization against Serbia Sazonov’s telegram to Izvolski goes on 
to thank Fiance for Paleologue’s declaration of French support, “in the 
existing circumstances very valuable to us,” and to urge that England 
should at once join Russia and France (see above, at notes 5-11) 
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are inclined to do/® it would appear that it -u as the warn- 
ing from Pourtales which caused the Russian decision to 
order general mobilization mstead of partial mobilization. 
But it was naturally Sazonov’s aim, in order to secure Brit- 
ish aid, to make it appear that it was a German menace, 
and not Austria’s upsetting of the balance m the Balkans, 
which caused Russia to “hasten her armaments," as Saz- 
onov euphemistically ref ei red to Russia’s imminent gen- 
eral mobihzation And as to Schilling’s Diary, it is clearly 
inaccurate in several respects in placing the warning from 
Pourtales at 3 00 P M , instead of between 6 and 7PM, 
in putting the news of the bombardment of Belgrade ajter 
the warning of Pourtales, mstead of earlier during the long 
Szapary-Sazonov mter\ lew , and m saying not a word of the 
latter Moreover, Dobrorolski’s narrative makes no men- 
tion of the warning of Pourtales as havmg any decisive in- 
fluence, or of there being any hesitation or delay after lan- 
ushkevich returned from Peterhof with the signed ukase, 
except the delay caused by getting the signatures of the 
three ministers To be sure, Dobrorolski was a military oflS- 
cer, more hkely to be mformed in regard to what was being 
done by the General Staff than by the Foreign Office 

From the somewhat divergent accounts of Schilling’s 
Diary and Dobrorolski’s narrative, and from the summary 
of the activities of the Russian diplomatic and military offi- 
cials given above, one may conclude that the Tsar in sign- 
ing the ukases for general and partial mobilization was still 
hesitating m his mind between the two, and expected lan- 
ushkevich to confer with Sazonov before sending out the 
order for either lanushkevich, however, took the Tsar’s 
assent to general mobilization as an authorization to pro- 
ceed with it directly On returning from Peterhof to St. 

43 U/ M T Flonnsky, “The Russian Mobilization of 1914” in Poli- 
tical Science Quarterly, XLII, 216 ff, June, 1927, Poincare, IV, 397, 
Renouvin, p 135 ff , however is more cautious and critical 
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Petersburg, he informed Sazonov of his success in persuading 
the Tsar He did so shortly before he talked with Eggel- 
ing about 3PM and before Sazonov talked with Szapary. 
lanushkevich then went ahead getting Dobrorolski to se- 
cure the signatures for the order for general mobilization, 
prior to the warning from Pourtales and without being in- 
fluenced by it Meanwhile Sazonov, not having been con- 
sulted by the Tsar, made no effort to interfere m a military 
matter outside his province, and acquiesced in what lanush- 
kevich was doing Then came his interview with Szapary, 
and his third talk with Pourtales between 6 and TPM He 
now beheved that Berchtold had given a ''categorical re- 
fusak’ to direct conversations, that Belgrade had been bom- 
barded, and that Germany had warned that she would 
mobilize if the Russian mihtary preparations did not cease 
This accumulation of hostile indications, on the part of both 
Austria and Germany, put to flight any remaining inchna- 
tion on his part in favor of his earlier paitial mobilization 
plan. Toward 8PM, when he told the Tsar over the tele- 
phone of the warning from Pourtales, and the Tsar theie- 
upon authorized him to talk with lanushkevich concerning 
mobilization at once, he agreed with the Chief of Staff 
that it should be ordered immediately The decision was 
"received with enthusiasm” by the httle circle at the Foreign 
Office, who now "assumed that war was almost inevitable ” 

It was mamly the pressure of the Russian militarists, not 
the warnmg of Pourtales, that almost started the general 
mobihzation order over the wires. Then the Tsar changed 
his mmd 

44 At the Sukhomlmov Trial in 1917, Ianushk.fgr,ch declared that the 
Tsar had instructed him to assure Pourtales that ty mobilization "was no 
hostile act against Germanj He communicat^dhyns to Sazonov But 
Sazonov feared that Poui tales would interprfv^Ako'in his oivn way, and 
advised lanushkevich instead to give the assurance to Eggeling, the 
German Militaiy Attache lanushkevich, accordingly acted on this advice 
(lanushkevich’s testimony as reported in the Novoe Vremia, quoted by 
Oman, The Outbreak of the War, p 67, and by Honiger, in the Deutsche 
Rundschau, April, 1918, p 33). 
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THE tsar’s cancellation OF GENERAL MOBILIZATION 

At 9 40 P M Nicholas II received at Peterhof a second 
telegram from the Kaiser In it William II insisted that 
“Serbian promises on paper are wholly unrehable,” and, 
in the dommating tone which he had so often found suc- 
cessful in the past with the Tsar, told him warningly 

It would be quite possible for Russia to remain a specta- 
tor of the Austro-Serbian conflict without involving Europe 
in the most horrible war she ever witnessed I think a direct 
understanding between your Government and Vienna pos- 
sible and desirable, and as I already telegraphed you, my 
Government is continuing its exertions to promote it Of 
course, military measures on the part of Russia which would 
be looked upon by Austria as threatening would precipitate 
a calamity we both wish to avoid, and jeopardize my posi- 
tion as mediator which I readily accepted on your appeal 
to my friendship and my help 

The Kaiser apparently judged correctly the effect of 
this tone on the weak and changeable “Nicky,” for the 
Tsar, rummatmg on the situation, began to think he had 
made a mistake m signing the ukase for general mobihzation 
He now decided immediately and on his own initiative 
to cancel the order for general mobilization, and to substi- 
tute m its place the apparently less dangerous partial 
mobilization 

The Tsar therefore called up lanushkevich, and there 
followed a three-cornered telephone conversation between 
the Tsar, Sukhomlinov, and lanushkevich, in which the two 
military men tried to convince the Tsar that he was making 
a terrible mistake, that there was no guarantee that the 
Kaiser’s mediation at Vienna would be successful, that 
\t was clear from Germany’s and Austria’s conduct that a 

Kaiser tc Tsar, July 29, 6 30 PM, received 9 40 PM, KJ3- 
359, Schilling’s Diary, p 55 ■*6 Paleologue, I, 37 
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general war had become inevitable, and that to suspend the 
general mobilization would only give the enemy a chance 
to mobilize more quickly than Russia But for once the 
Tsar remained firm lanushkevich in despair found him^ 
self compelled to recall Dobrorolski from the telegraph office 
where he was on the point of sending out the order for 
general mobilization In its place, toward midnight of July 
29, the order for partial mobihzation was dispatched over 
the wires 

At the famous Sukhomlmov Trial in 1917, the Minister 
of War declared that he had disobeyed the Tsar and had 
persisted with the general mobihzation on the night of July 
29 But it IS now clear from the accounts of Dobrorolski 
and other evidence that he was lying, and in his own later 
memoirs he no longer insisted on this version of the events 
of the night of July 29 

Sazonov was at once informed by lanushkevich of the 
Tsar’s change of mind and of the substitution of partial 
for general mobihzation He had already sent one of the 
Secretaries, M Basili, to inform Paleologue that it had been 
decided to issue orders that very night for partial mobiliza- 
tion, but to commence general mobilization in secret Pa- 
leologue says he was quite taken aback ^ Would it not 
be possible, for the moment, to be content with partial 
mobilization?” '‘No,” said Basili, “the question has just 
been thoroughly examined by our highest military author- 
ities ” 

Basili then suggested that, as the Germans might de- 
cipher a French telegram, it would be better for Paleologue 

47 It -v^as received and acted upon by the Moscow military authorities 
before 12 01 A M on July 30, Frantz, p 262 

48 See the present writer’s extracts from the Russian Press reports of 
the trial m American Historical Review, XXVI, 246-250 (Jan , 1921; , the 
excellent arrangement of extracts by M Renouvin m the Revue d’His- 
ioire de la Guerre Mondiale, II, ^i9-69 (April, 1924) , and the summaries by 
Honiger, in Deutsche Rundschau, XLIV, 15-80 (Apnl, 1918). 

49 Paleologue, I, 36 
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to notify his Government of this very secret information by 
a telegram sent in Russian cipher via the Russian Foreign 
Office to Izvolski Paleologue accepted the suggestion 
But befoie the telegram had been put into cipher he and 
Basih received word of the Tsai’s change of mmd So 
Paleologue said nothing to his Government of the momen- 
tous decision for general mobilization which Russia had been 
about to order He merely repeated the account of the 
warning from Pourtales, and said that the tone m which it 
had been made “has caused the Russian Government at 
once to order the mobilization of thirteen army corps which 
are mtended against Austria-Hungary ” 

After midnight Sazonov again had a long mterview with 
Pourtales, m which the difference between the Russian and 
German point of view became more clearly defined Saz- 
onov wanted Germany to press Austria to drop those de- 
mands of tlie ultimatum which infringed the sovereignty 
of Serbia Russia’s vital interests could not allow that Serbia 
should sink to a vassal state of Austria — “become a Bo- 
khara’^ — by the acceptance of demands which infringed 
her sovereign rights Pourtales, on the other hand, wanted 
Russia to accept Austria’s declaration of willingness to re- 
spect the territorial integrity of Serbia as sufficient Neither 
man would yield to the other Pourtales pointed out that 
Germany had already gone far m putting pressure on 
Vienna, and that the situation now had been made very 
much more difficult by the fact that Russia had decided to 
order partial mobihzation But Sazonov flatly refused to 
be satisfied merely with an Austrian declaration of terri- 
torial disinterestedness m regard to Serbia 


50 Paleologue to Viviam, July 30, 1 AM , FYB, 100, and Basili’s 
account as reported by Recouly, p 160 ff This is another case in which 
Paleologue failed to keep his government fully and promptly informed 
as to events in St Petersliurg 

51 Pourtales to Bethmann, July 30, 4 30 AM and 9 30 AM KD 
401 412. 
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Sazonov’s insistence on this question of Serbian sove- 
reignt}'' was further brought to the front on the forenoon of 
July 30, when Pourtales finally begged him to formulate 
m writmg a statement which would satisfy Russia and yet 
have at least a prospect of being a successful solution 
Sazonov then wrote out the followmg “formula ” 

If Austria, recognizing that the Austro-Serbian question 
has assumed the character of a question of European inteiest, 
declares herself ready to eliminate from her ultimatum points 
which violate the sovereign rights of Serbia, Russia engages 
to stop her military preparations 

This “foimula,’’ however, represented hardly any con- 
cession on Sazonov’s part, except that it did not demand 
the immediate halt of the Austrian operations against 
Serbia Nor was it likely to prove acceptable to Austria, 
even after it was modified at Sir Edward Grey’s suggestion, 
so as to provide for an Austrian occupation of Belgrade, and 
for intervention by the Great Powers But neither the 
origmal nor the modified formula had any serious chance of 
success It was overtaken by the very rapid course of 
events arising from the pressure of the mihtarists, and 
especially by the fact that a few hours after proposing his 
formula, Sazonov secured from the Tsar a second change of 
mind and final consent to general mobilization 

EUSSIAN GENERAL MOBILIZATION ORDERED 

It was With dismay and despair that the Russian Chief 
of Staff and Minister of War had been forced by the Tsar 
to cancel general mobilization on the night of July 29 
But they were determmed not to rest until they had per- 

52 Pourtales to Bethmann, July 30, 1 01 PM, K D , 421 Of also 
ROR, 60, and Paleologue, I, 37 f, who says this formula proposal was 
made at 2 00 P M on July 30, but Paleologue is mistaken, it was made 
earlier, either at 2 00 A M , as Sazonov stated to Buchanan and Paleologue 
(BD, 302, FYB, 103), or more probably in the late forenoon, as Pour- 
tales insists (Am Scheideweg, pp 51 ff ) 
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suaded him to change his mind a second time and agam 
to consent to the general mobilization which they consid- 
ered indispensable On the morning of July 30 they con- 
ferred again with Sazonov and found that he was wholly 
in agreement with them They called the Tsar on the tele- 
phone and tried to persuade him to return to his resolu- 
tion of the day before, and allow general mobilization to 
begin The Tsar at first resolutely rejected their request, 
and finally announced curtly that he was breaking off the 
conversation lanushkevich, who held the telephone, could 
only inform him that Sazonov was there also, and begged 
permission to say a word to him A certain silence followed, 
after which the Tsar expressed his consent to listen Saz- 
onov requested His Majesty to receive him immediately 
for a report which could not be delayed After another 
silence the Tsar asked, 'Ts it all the same to you if I re- 
ceive you at the same time with Tatishchev at 3 o’clock, 
because otherwise I have not a minute of free time today 
Sazonov thanked the Tsar, and said that he would arrive 
at the appointed hour®® 

lanushkevich then adjured Sazonov not to fail to get 
from the Tsar a renewed assent to general mobilization 
He reiterated the technical arguments of the great danger 
that Russia would not be ready for war with Germany, 
which he beheved inevitable, if there was further delay, 
because later general mobihzation would be very seriously 
dislocated by the partial mobilization already ordered, 
this dislocation could only be avoided by an immediate 
general mobilization As a further means of putting pres- 
sure on the Tsar he suggested that Sazonov use a pohtical 
argument Russia’s Trench ally would be displeased and 
would regard Russia as failing to hve up to the obligations 
of her alliance, the Kaiser would coax out of the Trench 
a promise of neutrahty, and he would then fall upon Russia. 

53 Schilling’s Diary, -p 63 0} also Sazonov, Fatejvl Years p 199 ff 
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when she was entangled in the midst of her partial mobili- 
zation Fmall}’-, he begged Sazonov, the moment he was 
successful m persuading the Tsar, to mform him at once 
by telephone from Peterhof, so that he could take immedi- 
atety the necessaiy measures, and, before it was too late 
convert the partial into a general mobilization ‘‘After 
this,” added the Chief of Staff, “I will retire from sight, 
smash my telephone, and generally take all measures so 
that I cannot be found to give any contrary orders for a 
new postponement of general mobilization ” 

Sazonov agieed completely, and lanushkevich tele- 
phoned to Dobrorolski “There is hope for an improvement 
of the situation , be ready to come to me with all the docu- 
ments unmediately upon my telephone call m the after- 
noon ” 

Sazonov then talked with Buchanan and Paleologue, 
telling them of an interview with Pourtales, at which the 
German Ambassador, “seeing that war was inevitable, 
broke down completely and appealed to Sazonov to hold 
out a last straw and to make some suggestion which Pour- 
tales could telegraph to his Government” Whereupon 
Sazonov had drawn up the “formula” mentioned above 
Sazonov then said in substance to the two Ambassadors 
“If Austria rejects this proposal, preparations for a gen- 
eral mobihzation wiU be proceeded with, and European 
war will be inevitable For strategical reasons Russia can 
hardly postpone converting partial into general mobiliza- 
tion, now that she knows Germany is preparing, and ex- 
citement in the country has reached such a pitch that she 
cannot hold back if Austria refuses to make concession ” 
Buchanan evidently made no effort to deter Sazonov from 

54 Dobrorolski, p 108 (German ed , p 28) 

55 Schilling’s Diary, p 64 

56 Dobrorolski, p 108 (German ed , p 27) 

57 Buchanan to Grey, July 30, 1 15 P M , received 3 15 PM , BD, 
302, c/. also FYB , 103, and above, at notes 51 52 
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his purpose of converting partial into general mobilization , 
his failure to do so must have been an encouragement to the 
Russian Mmister 

Paleologue^ at the time of this interview, had received a 
dispatch from Viviani, repeating that France was ready 
to fulfil the obhgations of the Alhance, but instructing him 
to advise Sazonov to avoid military measures which might 
offer Germany a pretext for mobilization Paleologue tele- 
graphed back that he had earned out these instructions 
But in his memoirs, and very probably at the time, he placed 
much more emphasis on the first part of Viviani’s message 
assuring French loyalty to the Alhance, than upon the last 
part suggesting caution m mobilization measures More- 
over, Izvolski had telegraphed to Sazonov that Margerie, 
an official m the French Foreign Office, had said that the 
French Government, without wishing to interfere m Rus- 
sian military preparations, thought they should be carried 
on in the least open and provocative manner, and that the 
French Mmister of War advised Russia to strengthen her 
military preparations, but to avoid as much as possible the 
appearance of doing so °° 

Sazonov then lunched with Basih and Krivoshem, the 
Minister of Agriculture, who also besought him to wring 
trom the Tsar a consent to general mobilization After 
lunch Sazonov went out to Peterhof with Tatishchev at 
2 00 P M He found the Tsar pale and nervous, now fully 
conscious of the awful seriousness of the responsibility rest- 
ing upon him “Think of the responsibility which you are 
advising me to take’” said the Tsar “Think of the thou- 
sands and thousands of men who will be sent to their 
death'” In reply Sazonov tried to prove to him that he 

S8 Poincare, IV, 399 ff , Paleologue, I, 39 f Perhaps misled by the 
fact that m P Y B , 102, two of his despatches have been garbled into one, 
Paleologue incorrectly places this intTview at 6 00 P M instead of in 
the forenoon See also below, ch xi, at note 6 

G9 Izvolski to Sazonov, July 30, MJ’R, p 521, LN, II, 290 
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would have nothing with which to reproach his conscience, 
if war bloke out, because it had clearly become inevitable 
Diplomacy had finished its work It was time for His 
Majesty to think of the safety of his Empire To fail to 
ordei general mobihzation would only dislocate the wdiole 
Russian militaiy organization, and disconcert Russia’s 
allies 'Tt only remains to do e^'■erythlng necessary to meet 
ivar fully aimed and under the conditions most favorable 
for us Theiefoie it is better wuthout fear to call forth a 
v ar b}'' our pi eparations for it, and to continue these prepa- 
rations carefull}’-, lather than out of fear to give an induce- 
ment for wai and be taken unawares ” °° 

For almost an hour the Tsar’s film desire to avoid war 
at all costs made him hesitate to adopt measures which, 
howevei indispensable from a military point, w’^ere calcu- 
lated, as he clearly saw, to hasten the catastrophe The 
tenseness of feeling which he lived through in these minutes 
expressed itself among other ways in the irritability, un- 
usual for him, with wdiich he snubbed General Tatishchev 
The latter, who had taken no part m the conversation, re- 
marked in a moment of silence "Yes, it is hard to decide.” 
The Tsar rephed m a shaip and displeased tone "I wall 
decide,” and gave his decision for an immediate geneial 
mobihzation Sazonov thei eupon hurried to the telephone 
on the ground floor of the palace, notified lanushkevich, 
who w^as w^aitmg impatiently for the news, and added "Now 
you can smash the telephone Give your orders, General, 
and then — disappear foi the rest of the day ” 

lanushkevich immediately summoned Dobrorolski, who 
quickly gatheied again the three necessaiy signatures from 
the ministers who at the moment were gathered in ex- 
traoidmary session His mobilization order had been so 


CO Schilling’s Diary, p 65, and Paleologue, I, 39 
01 Schilling’s Diaiy, p 65 f, and Dobrorolski, p 109 (German ed 
p 28), Sazonov, p 202 ff 
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planned that the first day of general mobihzation was set 
for July 31, and so made to coincide with the day on which 
the troops m the four Southern Districts were actuall}’- to 
be called up and transportation was to begin, thus was 
avoided all confusion which might have resulted if general 
mobilization had been delaj^ed a day longer With the new 
signed ukase Dobrorolski hurried again, as the night before, 
to the Central Telegraph Office “Every operator was sit- 
tmg by his instrument waiting for the copy of tlie tele- 
gram, m order to send to all the ends of the Russian Empii e 
the momentous news of the calhng up of the Russian people 
A. few mmutes after six, while absolute stillness reigned m 
the room, all the instruments began at once to click Tliat 
was the beginning moment of the great epoch " 

Dobrorolski waited for the confirming reply telegrams 
They began to come in about 7 00 P M , and made it certam 
that all the places m direct telegraph connection with St 
Petersburg, wffiich comprised all the more important cities 
in European and Asiatic Russia, were receiving the order 
promptly and correctly In the Warsaw' Military District, 
for instance, bordering on Germany, various Russian com- 
manding officers received the mobilization telegrams at 
7 55 PM, 8 02 PM, 8 15 PM, and acted upon them at 
once 

In a remote Siberian village an English traveller was 
awakened a few hours later, at 4 00 AM, by a great 
commotion outside his wmdow, and was asked by an excited 
peasant “Have you heard the news'i’ There is war ” 

During the night the red mobihzation placards, calhng 
men to the colors, had been posted up everywhere on the 
street corners No further change of mind on the part of 
the Tsar was now possible Russia was committed to the 

02 Dobrorolski, p 109 f (German ed , p 28 f ) 

63 Dobrorolski, p 110 

01 Frantz, pp 68, 265, cf Honiger, pp 114-118 

05 Stephen Graham, Bitssia and the World (New York, 1915), p If 
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step which mihtary men everywhere, just as the Siberian 
peasant, understood meant var 

What were the reasons for this fatal decision to order 
general mobilization? The Entente Powers, m their efforts 
to excuse and justify it, have often alleged various reasons 
— which are false 

One story is that the Russian decision was brought about 
by a telegram from Sverbeev, the Russian Ambassadoi in 
Berlm stating “The order for the mobilization of the Ger- 
man army and navy has just been issued ” It was occa- 
sioned by the publication of news to this effect soon after 
one o’clock by an “extra” of a Berlm newspaper, the Lokal- 
Anzeiger This, it is said, was a trick on the part of the 
Germans to precipitate general mobilization in Russia and 
so make her seem to be the aggressor But the news had 
been mimediately contradicted by the German Foreign 
Office and the “extra” had been suppressed The Russian 
Ambassador had thereupon quickly sent a second telegram, 
unciphered, cancelling the first, and followed it by a third, 
ciphered, explaining the circumstances It has now been 
conclusively estabhshed that none of these three telegrams 
reached St Petersburg until ajter the Tsar had given his 
decision They could therefore have had no influence in 
causing it Nor did Sazonov or any of the Russian author- 
ities at the time, m July, 1914. allege this Lokal-Anzeiger 
episode as an excuse for the Russian general mobilization 
It was a later invention, first given notoriety by Sir Edward 
Grey in 1916 

Krasnyi Arhhiv, I, pp 179 f The liiissian Orange Book, Nos 61, 
62, published the first and third telegrams in a falsified form, and sup- 
pressed the second 

<5"For the detailed facts, see Montgelas, in the Deutsche Rundschau, 
May, 1922, pp 113-124, and in his Leitfaden, 215 ff We have not re- 
peated them at length here, because all careful historical scholars, 
like AI Renomin (pp 183 ff), now follow Montgelas in rejecting this 
Lot al-Anzciqcr explanation of Russian general mobilization as a legend 
E\en hi Sazonoi’’, shortly before his death, admitted that “it did not 
cause our mobilization” (Florinskj’-, in Pol Sci Quart , June, 1927, p 222 f). 
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Another reason, alleged by the French Ambassador at 
St Petersburg m his somev\hat untrustworthy memoirs, 
IS that the decision was caused by a menacing telegram 
from the Kaiser According to this legend, Sazonov, on 
arriving at Peterhof, found tliat the Tsar “had received a 
very bad impression from a telegram sent him the night 
before m an almost menacing tone Tf Russia mobilizea 
against Austria, my role as mediator, which I accepted at 
your express prayer, will be endangered, if not ruined The 
w^hole weight of the decision lies on your shoulders now^, 
who have to bear the responsibility for peace or war ’ Hav- 
ing read and reread this telegram, Sazonov made a gesture 
of despair,” and proceeded to urge general mobilization 
upon the Tsar, on the grounds that w'ar was already in- 
evitable and Germany was only pretending to mediate in 
order to gam time to complete secretly her preparations 
for attack After hesitation, continues Paleologue, the Tsar 
reluctantly yielded and gave his decision “The clock 
marked exactly 4 00 P M ” But this telegram from the 
Kaiser °° was not sent until 3 30 P M , and was not received 
at Peterhof until 6 30 PM Being received more than 
two hours after the Tsar’s decision, and half an hour after 
Dobrorolski had actually begun to send the general mobil- 
ization order over the wires, it can no more have been the 
cause of Russia’s general mobilization than the Lokal- 
Anzeiger “extra ” Either Sazonov gave Paleologue an un- 
true account of his audience with the Tsar; or, more 
probably, the French Ambassador was again drawing upon 
his lively imagmation 

Still another reason alleged for the Russian general 
mobilization is that it was caused by Austria’s general 

G8 Paleologue, I, 38 f Sazonov (p 202 ff ) repeats the legend Possibly 
the Tsar’s decision was made two or three hours earlier (c/ Dobrorolski, 
m KSF, II, 87, April, 1924), but not later than 4 PM Schilling’s Diary, 
p 63 ff says Sazonov’s audience began at 3 PM, and lasted nearly an 
hour, which would also place the Tsar’s decision at 4 P M 

69 K D , 420 , Schilling's Diary, p 67 
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mobilization and by mobilization measures taken secretly 
but continuously by Germany for the past six days This 
legend was perpetuated by the falsified form in which the 
French Yelloio Book pubhshed the belated telegram in 
which Paleologue finally notified his Government of Rus- 
sia’s fatal step The original and falsified forms may be 
seen side by side 

Original text Falsified text, F Y B , 118 

The gencial mobiliza- As a result of the general 
tion of the Russian aimy mobilization of Austria and of 
has been oidered the measures for mobilization 

taken secretly, but continu- 
ouslj’-, by Germany for the last 
SIX daj's, the oi der for the gen- 
eral mobilization of the Rus- 
sian army has been given, 
Russia not being able, without 
most serious danger, to allow 
herself to be fuithei out-dis- 
tanced, reall}’- she is only taking 
military measuies correspond- 
ing to those taken by Geimany 
Foi impel ative leasons of 
strategy the Russian Govern- 
ment, knowing that Germany 
vas aiming, could no longer de- 
lay the conversion of her par- 
tial mobilization into a general 
mobilization 

As the greater part of this document m the French 
Yellow Book is now admitted by the French authorities to 
be a pure fabrication, it is hardly necessary to note that 

70 Paleologue to Vmani, via Bergen, July 31, 10 43 A M , received 
8 30 P M , printed in its original form by Renouvm, p 181 f , and in its 
falsified form in FYB, 118 Cf also Poincare, IV, 455-458, for the delay 
m deciphering and bringing it to his notice 
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the Austrian general mobilization was not ordered until 
eighteen hours after that of Russia, and that there is no 
truth m the statement that Germany had for six days been 
takmg secret mobihzation measures’^ That the officials 
of the French Foreign Office ^ho edited the Yelloiv Book 
m 1914 should have thought it necessary to resort to such 
a dehberate distortion of the truth, suggests that they were 
conscious of how fatal Russia’s action was, and how largely 
Paleologue and France were responsible for it, and there- 
fore sought to excuse and justify it even by falsifymg docu- 
ments 

Was Sazonov, shortly before gomg out to Peterhof, 
strengthened in his determination to persuade the Tsar to 
order general mobihzation by the conversation which he 
had with Buchanan and Paleologue, and by the telegram 
from Izvolski? Or, as M Renouvin ingeniously sug- 
gests, did this conversation and telegram merely cause 
him, upon his return from Peterhof after securmg the order 
for general mobilization, to inform Paleologue, with an 
economy of truth hardly usual toward one’s own ally, that 
the Russian Government “was resolved to proceed secretly 
with the preliminary measures [previieres 7nesures] of gen- 
eral mobihzation ” One would not know with certainty 
from this ambiguous phrase that the Russian Government 
had already ordered full mobihzation, and it is the claim of 
Renouvin and Poincare that the Cabinet at Pans was not 
aware of the Russian general mobihzation, so far as any 
information had come from Paleologue, until more than a 
whole day after it had been ordered, that is, until the arrival 

71 Oa Bethmann’s restraint on Moltke and the German military- 
authorities, and on Austrian general mobilization, see below, ch xi 

72 See above, at notes 57-59 73 Renouvin, pp 186 ff 

74 Paleologue to Viviam, July 30, 9 15 P M , received 11 30 P M , 
part of this telegram is printed in F Y B , 102, but the passage quoted was 
suppressed, what appears to be the complete text is given by C Appuhn 
and P Renouvin, IniraducUon aux Tableaux d’Htsloire de Guillaume 11, 
(Pans, 1923), p xcv 
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at 8 30 PM on July 31 of the telegram that Paleologue 
sent via Beigen at 10 43 A M 

If Penouvin and Poincare are correct, then Paleologue'’s 
telegram had deceived his Government Who was the guilty 
author of the deceit? Did Sazonov mislead Paleologue, 
who innocentl}’- passed on the misinformation to Pans? 
Or did Paleologue know the truth from Sazonov or others, 
and conceal from Pans the plain fact that the order for 
general mobilization had been sent out over the wires three 
hours before he sent his own ambiguous message that Rus- 
sia “was resolved to proceed secretly with the prehminary 
measures of general mobihzation”? One cannot say with 
certamty M Renouvm makes Sazonov the author of the 
deceit But one of Buchanan’s telegrams leads one to think 
that it may have been Paleologue — that agam the French 
Ambassador knew important information which he con- 
cealed from his Government Buchanan apparently tele- 
graphed on July 30 at 6 40 P M correctly and unambigu- 
ously “It has been decided to issue orders for general 
mobilization ” Since Buchanan and Paleologue were in 
such close and constant touch with each other, is it not 
highly probable that Paleologue knew as well as Buchanan 
soon after 6 00 PM on July 30 that geneial mobilization 
had been decided upon? And if so, he should have sent 
a clear and unambiguous message to that effect, mstead 
of one which misled his Government at Pans Paleo- 
logue’s role durmg the July crisis is one of the questions 
which most needs clearing up through complete and satis- 
factory edition of the French documents 

Thus it is not the Lokal-Anzeiger “extra,” nor the 
Kaiser’s telegram, nor Austrian mobilization which can ex- 
plain or excuse the Russian general mobilization What 

■75 (7/ Renouvm, p 190, note 3 "The French Government did not 
interpret M Paleologue’s message as the announcement of general mobili- 
zation," and Poincare, IV, 403 f, 408, 452 ff 

76 B D , 347, and explanatory note 
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influence Buchanan and Paleologue had upon Sa7onov on 
July 30 IS uncertain The Russian general mobilization \\ as 
caused by the fact that Sazonov and the militaiy ofiiceis on 
July 30 simply held the same vieus as on the e\enmg of 
July 29, when they would have sent out the order foi general 
mobilization had not the Tsar changed his mind The situ- 
ation had not changed essentially in the meantime, except 
that the partial mobilization, already ordered on the night 
of July 29, made the military autliorities demand even more 
insistently an immediate general mobilization, because of 
technical military considerations 

"jilOBiniZATION AIEXNS WAr” 

By ordering general mobilization about 6 00 PM on 
July 30, Russia had now taken the step vhich military 
men everywhere clearly understood almost certainly meant 
war This v as also clearly understood by Sazonov and the 
Tsar, as appears from Schilling s account of their conversa- 
tion at Peterhof and the Tsar’s long hesitation to assume 
the tenible responsibihty Partial mobilization might be 
undertaken by a Great Power without leading to war, as 
had happened on several occasions m Russia and Austria 
in the preceding years But general mobilization by a 
Great Power was generally understood to mean that it had 
only resorted to this final step of putting the great military 
machine in motion, with the automatic movement of the 
troops to the frontier with the greatest despatch, when 
it had finally concluded that war could no longer be 
avoided 

"Mobilization means war ” This was a political maxim 
which for years had been widely accepted by military men 
on the Continent everywhere It had been plainly hinted 
at by Pourtales to Sazonov durmg the July crisis It was 
stated by the French and Russian Chiefs of Staff, and 
accepted by the Tsar, as far back as 1892, as is seen from 
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the records of the negotiations for the Franco-E-usbian 
Alhance 

"General Obruchev emphasized finally the necessity of 
the immediate and simultaneous mobilization of the Russian 
and French aimies at the first news received by either of the 
tvo countries of a mobilization of the forces of the Triple 
Alliance He understands further that this mobilization of 
France and Russia would be followed immediately by posi- 
tive results, by acts of war, in a word would be inseparable 
from an ‘aggression ’ ” 

Similarly, General Boisdeffre, m talking wnth the Tsar 
the day aftei the Military Convention had been approved, 
remarked 

"The mobilization is the declaration of war To mobilize 
is to oblige one’s neighbor to do the same Mobilization 
involves the cair^ung out of strategic transportation and con- 
centration Otherwise, to leave a million men on one’s 
frontier, without doing the same simultaneously, is to de- 
prive oneself of all possibility of moving later, it is placing 
oneself in the situation of an individual who, with a pistol 
in his pocket, snould let his neighbor put a weapon to his 
forehead wathout drawing his own ” [To which Alexander 
III replied], "That is exactly the way I understand it”"^ 

In a Russian secret order approved by the Tsar on 
March 12, 1912, at the moment Russia helped to secure the 

7" Report of tlie French Militarj’- Attache m St Petersburg, July 16, 
1892, L’ Alliance Franco-Rtisse, p 56 

78 Report of Geneial Boisdeffre, tbid, p 95f M Renouvin, p 309, 
has argued that m these negotiations the principle that “Mobilization 
means 'svar” was understood to applj’’ only to the adversaries of Prance and 
Russia, and not to a Russian mobilization Though no doubt, m the 
passage just quoted, Boisdeffre had m mind mobilization by the enemies 
of France, he was stating a general principle, endorsed bj”- all militai^' 
men It would be an illogical and one-sided argument to maintain that 
mobilization by Germany or Austria means war, and that mobilization by 
Russia or France does not mean war Moreover, Obruchev speaks expressly 
of the mobilization of France and Russia as involving immediate acts of 
war “11 entend du reste que cette mobilisation de la France et de la 
Russie soit suivie immediatement d’effets actifs, d’actes de guerre, on un 
mot soit inseparable d’une ‘aggression,’” ibid, p 56 
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signing of the Serbo-Bulgarian Treaty which was to lead to 
the Balkan Wars, it was expressly stated that “the tele- 
^am announcing mobilization is also at the same time 
to be effective as the Tsar’s order for the openmg of hos- 
tilities agamst Germany and Austria ” Though this 
order, for technical and pohtical reasons, was later can- 
celled, and the telegrams for mobihzation and the openmg 
of hostilities were to be issued separately, it still represented 
the conception of mihtary men that general mobilization 
means war Dobrorolsla, for instance, speaking of the Rus- 
sian mobilization of 1914, says explicitly “The whole plan 
of mobihzation is worked out ahead to its end m all its 
details When the moment has been chosen, one only has 
to press the button, and the whole state begins to function 
automatically with the precision of a clock’s mechanism 
The choice of the moment is influenced by a complex 
of varied pohtical causes But once the moment has been 
fixed, everything is settled, there is no going back, it de- 
termmes mechanically the beginning of war.” 

78 Quoted by Frantz, pp 46, 233 
soDobrorolski, p 92 (German ed, p 9f) 



CHAPTER XI 


OTHER MOBILIZATIONS AND DECLARATIONS 

OF WAR 

In following the Russian diplomatic and military steps 
to the point where general mobilization was ordered on the 
afternoon of July 30, we have outrun the narrative of 
events in the other capitals of Europe In Pans, London, 
and Berhn also, hopes of peace and fears of imminent war 
had brought into opposition the activity of the diplomats 
and the pressure of the military authorities The former 
still worked to save the situation, or at least, if that proved 
impossible, to make it appear that they and their aUies 
were not responsible for the impending catastrophe The 
latter pressed for military measures which they regarded 
as imperative to secure strategic advantages m the war 
which they were increasmgly convinced was mevitable. 

FRANCE AND THE 10-KILOMETER WITHDRAWAL 

President Poincare and M Viviam, who landed at Dun- 
kirk on the morning of July 29, reached Pans about noon 
They were quickly informed of the precautionary military 
measures in anticipation of war which the Cabinet and M 
Messimy, the Minister of War, had been taking m their 
absence smce the evening of July 25 The measures in- 
cluded the return to their standing quarters of troops in 
training, the recall of officers on leave, and provision for 
the transportation from Morocco of aU possible troops^ 

1 Poincare, IV, 360-369 , Recouly, pp 61 ff , giving Messimy’s narra- 
tive, and for the detailed military measures, see the French General 
Staff History, Les Armies Francoises dans la Grande Guerre (Pans, 1923), 
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These were all approved They also learned of Austria’s 
persistently intransigent attitude and of her declaration of 
war, of Germany’s apparent complete support of Austria, 
of various visits which the German Ambassador had made 
to the French Foreign Office which did not inspire con- 
fidence as to Germany’s desire for peace, of Sir Edward 
Grey’s unwiUingness definitely to commit himself as to 
England’s future course, and of Sazonov’s announcement 
that Russia was about to order partial mobihzation - At 
a Cabinet meeting in the afternoon Poincare says he found 
all the mmisters “closely united m the resolution to do the 
impossible to avoid war and also to neglect no preparations 
for defense ” ® 

Late that night, or rather between 2 and SAM on 
July 30, Izvolski communicated to the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and the Mmister of War a most important 
telegram just received from St Petersburg, indicatmg the 
imminence of war “Not being able to accede to Ger- 
many’s desu'e [that Russia cease her military prepara- 
tions], it only remains for us to hasten our armaments and 
regard war as immment,” Sazonov telegraphed After ex- 
pressing gratitude for Paleologue’s declaration of complete 
French support, “especially precious to us in the present 
circumstances,” Sazonov added “It would be extremely 
desirable that England also, without losing tune, should 
join France and Russia, for only m this way can she pre- 
vent a dangerous rupture of the European balance of 
power ” ^ 

Viviani and Messimy at once held a conference at the 
Elysee with Pomcare, who had gone to bed They ap- 

‘passim, and the analysis of it by Montgelas in KSF, V, 1206-1220, Dec 
1927, Montgelas indicates that the French measures regularly preceded 
the corresponding German ones, sometimes by as much as two or three 
days Cf also the report of the British Military Attache in Pans on 
July 29 , B D , 321 

2 Poincare, IV, 371-378, FYB, 56-85 3 Pomcare, IV, 371 

^For this tg no 1551 from Sazonov, see above, ch x, at note 42 
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proved a telegram fiom Viviani to Paleologue, which was at 
once communicated to Izvolski, put mto cipher, and sent 
to St Peteisburg and London at 7 AM on July 30. It 
began with a reference to Viviani’s telegram of July 27 
from on board the Fi ance, which stated the French Govern- 
ment’s wish to support efforts for a peaceful solution of 
the conflict, but which, Poincare asserts, led Paleologue to 
make the declaration of French support which Sazonov 
found “especially precious ” ° It then continued 

Franco, however, is resolved to fulfil all the obligations of 
the Alliance 

But I think in the interests of general peace and in view 
of the conversation pending between the less interested 
Povcrs, that it would be opportune that, as regards the pre- 
cautionary and defence measures which Russia believes it 
necessary to adopt, she should not take immediately any step 
which might offer to Germany a pretext for a total or partial 
mobilization of her forces ” ^ 

What the French Government had in mind is more 
clearly stated m another telegram which Izvolski hastened 
to send to Sazonov 

Margerie, whom I have just seen, told me that the French 
Government, without wishing to inteifere in our military 
preparations, would consider it extremely desirable, in view 

5 Poincare, IV, 335, 385 See also aboA e, ch X, at notes 5-11 
c This wording represents the present writer’s appro\imation of the 
probable true original text of this passage, iihich is given in three quite 
different forms, (a) by the editors of the FYB, 101, (b) by Poincare, 
IV, 385 f, and (c) by Izvolski, LN, II, 290, (b) and (c) make no 
mention of Sazonov’s telegram to Izvolski nor of a visit by Schoen, which 
form the first and last parts of (a) , (a) says nothing of Viviani’s telegram 
of July 27 from the France, which is mentioned in (b) and (c) Poin- 
care makes the last sentence read that Russia should not take immedi- 
ately any steps toward a partial or total mobilization of her own forces, 
but Poincare has misquoted his document, as is obvious from his own 
paraphrases on pp 399 and 408, and from FYB, 102, which indicate that 
Russia should not take any step which would offer Germany a pretext for 
mobilization This tg no 208, from Izvolski to Sazonov, is also printed 
m M F R , p 520, and m Romberg, p 50 f , but was suppressed from R 03 
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of the negotiations still pending for the preservation of peace, 
tint these preparations should be carried on m the least 
open and least provocative manner Tlie Minister of War, 
on his part, expressing the same idea, told Count Ignatiev 
[Russian Military Attache in Pans] that we could declare 
that, in the higher interests of peace, we were willing to 
slow down temporanlj our mobilization measures, which 
would not hinder us from continuing and even strengthening 
our militar}'' preparations, while refraining, as much as possi- 
ble, from the transportation of masses of troops 

From these two telegrams from Pans to St Petersburg, 
it appears that the lYench Government was anxious that 
Russia should not precipate a European war, but should 
still continue measures in preparation for it, since it ap- 
peared inevitable Poincare must also have been aware 
that his renewal of the promise of full French support was 
likely to encourage Russia to defy Germany, and so lead 
to war He did not wish to seem to interfere in Russian 
mobilization measures Nevertheless, for diplomatic rea- 
sons, he did not want France or her alty to take any open 
and provocative military measures, which might seem 
aggressive, or might give Germany a pretext for mobiliz- 
ing or — ^most important of all — which might make an un- 
desirable impression on England and Italy Apparently 
convmced that war was now inevitable, “ and remembermg 
the French mistake of being the formal aggiessor in 1870, 

7 Izvolski to Sazonov, tg no 210, July 30 , M F R , p 521 , L N , II 
290 Cj also Poincare, IV, 386 f This idea of strengthening military 
preparations but avoiding the appeaiance of doing so bv refraining from 
troop movements en masse or by special trains, was immediately adopted 
by Messimy himself for the French corps near the German frontier, 
as will be seen in a moment in connection with the “10-kilometer with- 
drawal ” 

8 Cf Bertie to Grey, July 30 (B D , 320) “The Spanish Ambassado 
says that the President of the Republic told a friend this morning that 
he considers war inevitable ” This conviction would be natural in view 
of Sazonov’s telegram and of the reports which the highly suspicious 
French Ambassador in Berlin had been pouring into Pans (c/ FYJB., 
BO. 35, 41-43, 47, 67, 73, 74, 92, ana Pomcare, IV, 319 S , 349 414 8 ) 
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he did not intend to have any similar mistake made in 1914; 
Russia and France should wait for Germany to take the 
initiative and thereby incur the odium of responsibility® 
Events were to prove his shrewdness, for Bethmann soon 
made the formal mistake of declaring war, which Ollivier 
had made m 1870 Therefore, for the present, while diplo- 
matic negotiations were still pending, Russia should con- 
ceal as far as possible “the precautionary and defensive 
measures which she considered it necessary to adopt ” 

If President Pomcare had expressed himself with his 
usual vigor and clarity — ^if he had said unmistakably to 
Russia “Do not order general mobilization for the present 
while diplomatic negotiations are going on” — if he had even 
spoken as vigorously as Bethmann was speaking to Vienna 
— there is a possibility that war might still have been 
avoided Russian general mobilization had not yet been 
ordered VmanFs telegram reached Paleologue toward 
noon on July 30 before Sazonov went out to Peterhof to 
secure the Tsar’s renewed assent to general mobilization 
If Poincare had given a vigorous warning, and if Paleo- 
logue had repeated it to Sazonov, there was stiU time for the 
Russian Minister to secure the further postponement of 
Russian general mobilization until the “Halt in Belgrade” 
proposal or some other form of mediation might have kept 
the Powers back from the abyss 

But Poincare was by now more concerned in securing 
England’s aid and in taking military precautions in France, 
than m holding back Russia “It would be extremely de- 
sirable that England also, without losing time, should join 
France and Russia, for only m this way can she prevent a 

® Cy J Gambon to Pomcare, tg no 225, July 30, 4 52 P M , received 
5 10 P M After mentioning the Lokal^Anzeiger episode, Gambon says 
■'It is important not to publish in France the mobilization measures untd 
after they have certainly been decided in Berlin, in order that English 
public opinion which can play so great a role in events, shall not attnb' 
ute to us any initiative tending toward war” (Poincare, IV, 420) 
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dangerous rupture of the European balance of power,” 
Sazonov had telegraphed Poincare agreed Several steps 
>i%ich he took on July 30, and page after page of his mem- 
oirs, indicate that henceforth his great aim was to get 
England definitely to announce that she would give France 
armed support 

Early on the mornmg of July 30 Paul Gambon in Lon- 
don was informed of Sazonov’s telegram indicating war as 
imminent and of the French reply to it Gambon was in- 
structed to tell Grey, and remind hun of the letters ex- 
changed m 1912, by which each had agreed, if peace was 
threatened, immediately to discuss with the other whether 
both Governments should act together, and, if so, what 
measures they would be prepared to take in common 
Gambon was also to furnish Grey with a long list of mih- 
tary preparations which Germany was alleged to have made, 
“showing that the German mihtary preparations were more 
advanced and more on the offensive upon the frontier than 
anything France had yet done ” It was to let Grey “see 
that though France was resolute, it was not she who was 
takmg aggressive measures ” 

But when M Gambon reminded Sir Edward Grey of 
the 1912 exchange of letters, and “said that the peace 
of Europe was never more seriously threatened than 
now,” he met with disappointment Though he acted with 
extreme caution and tact, not asking Grey to say directly 
that England would intervene, but only what he would 
do in certain circumstances, such as an aggression by Ger- 
many on France, Sir Edward would only say he would see 

10 Poincare, IV, 386, Grey, I, 94-96, 328-331 

11 B D , 319 and enclosure This was only one of several similar docu- 
ments, exaggerating German military preparations and frontier aggressions, 
and minimizing those of France, which Gambon furnished to Grey during 
these critical dajs when Poincare was trying to get from England a defi- 
nite promise of support, cf BD, 338, 364, 473, Poincare, IV, 435 For 
doubt as to their accuracy, see the analysis of the French General Staff 
History ot the War by Montgelas, m KSF, V, 1206-1220, Dec , 1927 
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him again next day after the Cabinet had met Gambon 
also tallced with Sir Arthur Nicolson, but found little en^ 
couragement English public opinion, said Nicolson, was 
indifferent to the Austro-Russian Balkan rivalry, it was not 
yet time to consider British intervention ; German financial 
interests were influential in the “City'' and with some of 
the Cabinet, Asquith did not at present dare take a reso- 
lute attitude, but Nicolson himself was “personally a 
partisan of intervention ” 

On the evening of July 30 Poincare himself spoke more 
bluntly and pressmgly to Sir Francis Bertie, the British 
Ambassador m Pans He argued very urgently that if 
England would make an immediate declaration of her in- 
tention to support France, “there would be no war, for 
Geimany would at once modify her attitude, . and even 
if it did not prevent war, British aid to France at the out- 
bieak of hostilities would assist in the maintenance of the 
balance of power in Europe Aid given later might be too 
late, and if England remained neutral and Germany be- 
came omnipotent on the Contment, the position of England 
would be entirely altered to her detriment as a Great 
Power ” Bertie replied that the doubtful attitude of the 
House of Commons made it diflicult to make any such 
declaration, and that anywaj’- the oiders to the British fleet 
not to disperse must be a pretty clear mdication to Germany 
of England’s attitude But m his private comment to 
Grey, Beitie observed “The French, instead of putting 
pressure on the Russian Government to moderate their zeal, 
expect us to give the Germans to understand that we mean 
fighting if war breaks out If we gave an assurance of 
armed assistance to France and Russia now, Russia would 
become more exacting and France would follow in her 
wake ” 

12 Grey to Bertie, July 30, BD, 319 

13 P Gambon to Vmani, July 30, 8 30 P M ; Poincare, TV, 434 

14 Bertie to Grey, July 30, BD, 373, cj also 318 13 B D , 320 
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Since Sazonov’s telegram had said that he was hasten- 
ing Russians mihtary measures and considered war immi- 
nent, Pomcare, and especially the Fiench Minister of War, 
'vv'anted to take measures for increasing the frontier troops 
as fully and quickly as possible, and yet avoid the appear- 
ance of makmg mihtary preparations which might lead to 
frontier encounters or which might make an unfavorable 
impression on England This conflict between efforts to 
satisfy strategic and diplomatic interests was the origin of 
the famous “10-kilometer withdrawal ” 

At tlie meeting of the French Cabmet on the morning 
of July 30, after the arrival of Sazonov’s telegram, the 
French Minister of War urged that couverture should be 
adopted at once This meant that tlie covering troops 
should take up their places on the frontier, and mvolved the 
mobilization of five army corps and all the French cavalry 
But tliere was the diplomatic objection that this might seem 
to give Fiance the role of aggressor and endanger the hoped- 
for British support and Itahan neutrality To reconcile the 
conflicting interests of strategy and diplomacy it was de- 
cided m principle to adopt a compromise Couverture was 
to take place, but with restrictions The covering troops 
were to move up toward the frontier, so far as was possible 
by moving on foot and horse, reservists were not to be 
summoned, horses were to be bought instead of requisi- 
tioned, and the troops were to keep back a short distance 
from the actual fiontier This would lessen the danger of 
unfortunate incidents, which at this time of excitement and 
suspicion might be exaggerated into "aggressions” and “acts 
of war ” As Viviani said m the Chamber of Deputies in 
1919, replying to his critics who charged that the 10-kilo- 
meter order had enabled Germany to get an initial advan- 
tage and seize the French iron-ore districts “We realized 
that everything might turn on some chance incident A 
patrol might get on the wrong road and run up against 
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an enemy patrol, a sergeant or a corporal might lose his 
head, a soldier might think himseK m danger and fire ofl 
his rifle ” 

In the Fiench Yellow Book Viviani is lepresented as 
telegraphing to Paul Gambon m London on July 30 “We 
have held back our troops 10 kilometers fiom the frontier, 
forbidding tliem to approach nearer . . In thus delivering 
a ship of teriitory undefended to the sudden aggression of 
the enemy, the Government of the Republic hopes to prove 
that France does not bear, any more than Russia, the re- 
sponsibility for the attack ” 

As a matter of fact, hovever, no hmit of precisely 10 
kilometers was fixed at all Neither m the telegram which 
Viviani really sent to Paul Gambon on July 30, nor m the 
order vhich Messimy issued to five corps commanders at 
4 45 P M , IS there any mention of "10-kilometers ” Vivi- 
ani’s telegram to Paul Gambon instructed him to call Sir 
Edvard Grey’s attention to the French and German mili- 
tary prepaiations ‘'England will see from them that, 
though France is resolute, it is not she who is taking aggres- 
sive measures Draw Sir Edward Grey’s attention to the 
decision taken by the Gabmet this morning Although 
German}'- has taken up covering positions some hundreds 
of meters or some kilometers from the frontier, on the 
whole frontiei from Luxembourg to the Vosges, and placed 
her covering troops m their war positions, we have not done 
so — although our plan of campaign, conceived for the 
offensive, contemplates that the war positions of our cover- 
ing troops shall be as near the frontier as those of the 
Germans We have thus left a strip of national territory 

■<■6 Debats parlementaires, Tanuarj' 31, 1919 

17FYB, io6 In this document the editors have merged two tele- 
grams (cf B D , 319, 338) into one, and the date of the second, just 
quoted, is falsified from July 31 to July 30 The curious reason for this 
falsification is given in BD, 319, note Poincare (IV, 424 f, 435), either 
jnconsciously or deliberately, repeats the falsifications 
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Without defense open to sudden attack We have not done 
this foi any othei leason than to show tlie Bnlish Go\ern- 
n>ent and public opinion that Fiance, like Russia, will not 
be the fiist to fiie ” Then follows a list of Geiman frontiei 
and othei niilitai}’’ piepaiations IMessiray’s oidei to the 
corps cominandeis instiucted them to cany out the oidei 
of 1909 conceining mobilwation of the fiontier tioops, 
those vhich could niaich on foot veie to take up then posi- 
tions, and those to go bj'- rail veie to be lead}’’ to entiain 
“However, for diplomatic reasons, it is indispensable that 
no frontiei incident shall be caused bj'- us Consequently 
no tioops 01 patiols undei aiij’- pietext aie to appioach the 
frontier oi go beyond the line,’ vliicli was then designated 
by namuig some fifty towns and villages neai the frontiei 

Tlius, theie vas no line duavn exactl}’- ten kilometers 
fiom the frontiei evei}n\heie At numerous points it was 
only four or five kilometeis fiom the fiontier, as Messmiy 
stated to the Buoy Committee in 1920-° Geneial Joffie 
even “asked that he should not feel obliged to carry out 
the oidei in absolute stiictness,” and the Government 
granted his request Nevertheless, the fact that the Fi ench 
Goveinment did hold back its covering troops a few kilo- 
meters from the frontiei was a wise measure It did tend to 
prevent unfortunate “incidents” which might have pre- 
cipitated a war But it would be a mistake to legaid it 
mainly as a proof of Poincare’s love of peace Rathei it 

isViviam to P Gambon, July 30, communicated to Giev, BD, 319 

19 Messimy to the Commanders of the 2nd, 6th, 7th, 20th and 21st 
Amy Corps, July 30, 4 55 P M , Los Arniees Frangmscs, Tome I, Vol 
I, Annex No 15 Even when France ordered geneial mobilization on 
August 1, since Grey had not yet piomised militarj suppoit, Messimj 
again telegiaphed the Commandeis “With a new to assuring ouraehes 
of the support of our English neighbors, it is still essential not to have 
patrols 01 detachments cross the general line fixed bj the telegram of 
Jul 3 30, except in case of a clearly established attack” Ub d , No 25) 
This was reiterated by President Poincare himself a few hours later at 
10 30 P M (ibid, No 26) 

'’ORenouxin, p 215 


-1 Renoui in, p 215 
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was a measure primarily calculated to win British approval 
and militaiy suppoit, and to minimwe the fact that France 
was taking an mipoitant military measure preparatory to 
war 


TEE BRITISH FLEET AND W^UlIsINGS TO GERMANY 

In England the strategic problem was different fiom 
that of the militaiy authoiities on the Continent By 
airangements made many weeks ear her, England was foi- 
tunate in having hei fleet already concentiated m the most 
pov erful naval foice which the ivoild had e\ ei seen There 
was therefore no question of feverish haste to prepaie it 
as quickly as possible to meet the enemy, but meiely of 
whether oiders should be given to keep it concentrated, in- 
stead of allowung it to disperse again to its normal positions 
as in time of peace 

On Saturday, July 25, Giey and his advisers learned from 
Buchanan that Sazonov “thought that Russia w'ould at anv 
rate have to mobilize,” and that Poincaie’s visit had estab- 
lished betw^een France and Russia a “perfect coimnunity 
of view's” and a “solemn affiimation of the obhgations mi- 
posed by the alliance” Upon this Sir Eyre Crowe com- 
mented “We should decide noio to mobihze the fleet as 
soon as any other Gieat Power mobilizes, and we should 
announce this decision without ilelay to the French and 
Russian Governments ” Even at this early date he be- 
lieved “The moment has passed when it might have been 
possible to enlist French support in an effort to hold back 
Russia ” The mobilization of the fleet might also, he 
thought, serve as a w'aimng to Germany But Sir Edward, 
Grey, who had just been told by Winston Chui chill, the 
First Lord of tlie Admii alty, that the fleet could be mobil- 
ized in twenty-four hours, thought it piemature to make 
any statement as yet to France and Russia He still pre- 

22BD, 101 and “Minutes” by Crowe and Giey on July 25 
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ferred to keep a non-committal attitude, neither encourag- 
ing the Russians and French, nor threatening the Germans 

But next day, after the arrival of more alarming news 
''from Austria and Serbia, Winston Churchill and the First 
Sea Lord, on their own autliority, decided that the fleet 
should not disperse Gi ey approved, and a public announce- 
ment of the fact that the fleet was to remain concentrated 
appeared in the British papers on the morning of July 27 
Grey mtended this as a warning to dispel the current im- 
pression m Germany and Austria that England would re- 
main neutral The announcement did help to dispel the 
anxieties of the Russian Ambassador, Count Benckendorff, 
and was received “with great satisfaction” by his colleague, 
Paul Gambon But in Austria and Germany it did not 
make as effective an impression as the British Foreign 
Office appears to have expected In mentioning it to the 
Austrian Ambassador, Grey himself rather mmimized its 
significance “I had explained that we should not have 
thought of caUing up reserves or talcmg any step of a 
menacing character, but that, our naval force having been 
collected for manoeuvres, we could not, when there was a 
possibility of a European conflagration, choose this moment 
for dispersing it ” And in Germanj' it was at first re- 
garded as less important than the assurance which Prmce 
Henry of Prussia had just brought from King George that 
England would remain neutral 

On July 28 the feeling at the British Foreign Office be- 
came more pessimistic The officials were puzzled by the 
fresh proposals which Sazonov kept making almost daily. 
Sir Edward Grey’s own mediation proposals, as well as the 
“direct conversations” between Vienna and St Petersburg, 

23 Churchill, The World Crisis, pp 197 ff 

24 BD, 177, 238, 239 

25 Grey to Bertie, July 28, BD, 238, cf Mensdorff to Berchtold, 
July 27, ARB, II, 72 

26 See below, at notes, 40, 41 
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which he had accepled as a substitute, seemed to be making 
no headway in mow of tlie Austio-Geiman thesis that the 
Seibian dispute sliould be “localized ” As Sii Ai tlmi Nicol- 
son summaii/ed the situation in a lettei to Buchanan “I 
can quite undci stand Prussia not being able to peimit Aus- 
tiia to ciush Seibia I think the talk about loealizmg the 
wai meiely means that all the Poneis aie to hold the ring 
while Ausliia quietl}’- sti angles Seibia This to my mind 
IS quite pi epostei ous, not to say iniquitous I do not under- 
stand aftei the veij'- satisfactoiy wa}" in nhich Seibia has 
met the Austiian requests, how Austiia can nith any ju'^- 
tification pioceed to hostile measuies against hei If she 
delibeiatelj" pi evokes vai nith Seibia she must know 
vciy V ell that such an action on hei pai t would in all pioba- 
bilitj'’ lead to a genei al European conflagi ation, n ith all its 
untold disastious consequences Geimany has not played 
a veiy straight game — at least so fai as ne are concerned — 
in all this business ” He noted, hovevei, nith satisfaction, 
the 01 dels given to keep the Biitish fleet togethei, and the 
change m tone of the British Press, which at first in the 
days immediately aftei Saiajevo had been sympathetic to- 
ward Austiia, these two facts, he thought, had made it 
peifectly cleai to Geimany and Austiia that they could not 
count V ith any cei tainty uiion England lemainmg neutial 

Finally on July 29, aftei the news of the Austiian dec- 
laration of wai on Seibia, which made Sazonov legaid “di- 
rect conversations” as illusoiy and state that partial mobil- 
ization would soon take place in Pussia, officials in the 
mnei ciicle in England came to legaid a Euiopean war 
as ahnost inevitable “What is the use of exchanging views 
at this junctuie?” asked Sii Aithur Nicolson “I am of 
the opinion that the resources of diplomacy are, for the 
present, exhausted”-® Four of Sir Edwaid Giey’s des- 

27 Nicolson to Buchanan, July 28, B D 239 

28 Minute on B D , 252 
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patches, dated July 29, though published in the British Blue 
Book of 1914 as if sent, are now revealed in the archives 
marked, “Not sent — War”-® Mr Asquith stated in the 
House of Commons that the situation was one “of extreme 
^avity ” 

In fact, on the previous afternoon, July 28, at 5 P M , 
Wmston Churchill had ordered that the fleet was to pro- 
ceed during the night at high speed and without hghts 
through tlie Stiaits of Dover from Portland to its flghting 
base at Scapa Plow Fearing to bring this order before the 
Cabmet, lest it should be considered a provocative action 
lilcely to damage the chances of peace, Mr Churchill had 
only mformed Mr Asquith, who at once gave his approval 
On July 29, the official “warning telegram” was dispatched 
from the Admiralty The British Fleet was now ready, 
whatever happened, to meet and control the situation 

On the mornmg, July 29, Sir Edward Grey at last de- 
cided to give Germany a more definite warnmg, as Russia 
and France had been continually urging Quite character- 
istically he first told Cambon of what he was going to say 
to Lichnowsky, but at the same time reiterated that his 
warning to Germany would not mean that England had 
yet made up her mmd what she would do if France and 
Germany became involved England was “free from en- 
gagements,” and would “have to decide what British mter- 
ests required ” To Lichnowsky Grey then repeated 
Sazonov’s statement that aftei the Austrian declaration of 
war Russia would no longer be in a nosition to negotiate 
with Austria direct and desired a return to the British 
mediation proposals Accordingly Grey suggested it would 
be “a suitable basis for mediation, if Austria, after occupy- 
mg Belgrade, for example, or other places, should announce 

29 C7 B D , 282-286 

30 Cliuichill, p 207ff, Julian S Corbett, History of the Great War, 
Naval Operations (London, 1920), I, 25 ff 

31 Grey to Bertie, 29, BD, 283 
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her conditions ” Grey then gave to Lichnowsky, in the 
fonn of a friendly and private communication, the warning 
that, as long as the conflict lemamed confined to Austria 
and Russia, England could stand aside , but if Germany and 
France should be involved, then the situation would be im- 
mediately alteied and the British Government would be 
foiced to lapid decisions^” 

But befoi e Gi ey’s warning was deciphered and known in 
Beilin, Bethmann took a step which caused the Biitish 
Foieign Office to believe that Germany had practically de- 
termined to go to wai, violate Belgium, and crush Fiance 

BETHlMAlSriSr AND jMOLTKE 

In Beihn, as in Pans and London, the situation was 
regal ded as very ciitical on Wednesday, July 29 

Bethmann had urged Austria to accept the “Halt m 
Belgrade” mediation plan, but had received no answer 
from Vienna Such silence on the part of his ally was 
extremely iriitating and embaiiassmg to the German 
Chancellor Because of it, he was unable to show the 
Entente Poweis that his pressure at Vienna was meeting 
with success and would bung a satisfactory solution of 
the crisis 

Furtheimoie, the Geiman militai}’- authorities, hke the 
Geneial Staffs eveiy where, weie pressing for earlj'- military 
measuies to msure the safety of their country and the suc- 
cess of their stiategic plans, m case the diplomatists could 
not pieserve peace 

Hehnuth von Moltke, who bore the name but lacked 
the genius of his more famous uncle, was now Chief of the 
German Geneial Staff, havmg accepted that difficult office 
reluctantly m 1906 in succession to Count Schlieffen In 

32 Lichnowsky to Betlimann, July 29, 6 39 P M , received 9 12 P M 
KD, 368, c/ also BD, 286 

33 See above, ch i\, "Germany's Belated Peace Efforts ” 
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a long summary of the political situation on July 29, Moltke 
now pointed out the dangerous sequence of mobilizations 
^hich would probably take place, in case Russia carried 
nut hei announced intention of ordering partial mobiliza- 
tion in her southern distiicts if Austiia advanced into Serbia 
'■Russia, he said, had been making mihtary preparations on 
the frontier against Germany, as veil as against Austiia, 
so that she would be able to move her aunies foiward m 
a very few days when she actually issued her mobilization 
orders Fiance also, accoiding to his information, appeared 
to be taking measures preparatory to general mobilization 
The situation thus vas becoming daily more unfavorable 
to Geimany, and might lead to fateful consequences if 
Germany, by a collision between Austria and Russia, should 
be forced to mobihze and fight on two fronts Therefore, 
he concluded, “it is of tlie greatest importance to ascertain 
as soon as possible whether Russia and France intend to 
let it come to a war with Germany 

Bethmann, howevei, was still hoping that the “pledge 
plan” of “Halt m Belgrade” might bring a satisfactory solu- 
tion He therefore insisted on waiting for a reply from 
Vienna He was vigoiously opposed to taking any decisive 
military measures which might jeopardize his diplomatic 
efforts 

According to the mformation or rumors gathered by 
the Bavarian Mihtary Attache in Berlin on this day, Moltke 
“is exerting all his influence in favor of takmg advantage 
of the exceptionally favorable opportunity for strikmg a 
decisive blow,” pointing out the momentary military em- 
barrassment of France, the over-confidence of Russia, and 
the good time of year with the harvests mostly gathered 
and the annual training period of recruits completed Beth- 
mann, on the other hand, “is putting on the brakes with 
all his might, and is anxious to avoid everything which 

34 KD, 349 
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might lead to similar measures in Fiance and England 
and start the ball i olhng " 

These opposing views were set forth to the Kaiser at 
Potsdam on the afternoon and early evening of July 29 m 
separate repoits by the military and civihan authorities 
But there was no “Potsdam Council/’ nor any decision m 
favor of German mobihzation, such as was incoirectly re' 
ported next daj’- by the suspicious French Ambassador and 
has been commonly assumed by later writers Bethmann 
was successful in “putting on the brakes/’ as is seen from 
his summary of the situation at the Prussian Council of 
Ministers at noon next day “The mihtary authorities had 
expressed the desire that a ‘state of threatening danger of 
war’ be proclaimed, but he had successfully defended before 
His Majesty the objections ” Such a proclamation meant 
mobilization, and mobihzation meant war, mediation pro 
posals had been made at Vienna, and the answer to these 
must be awaited before one abandoned hope and efforts for 
peace, “one could not conveniently carry on militaiy and 
political activities at the same tune ” Accordingly, “His 
Majesty had consented that before any further decisions 
were arrived at, the move at Vienna, previously explained, 
should be brought to a conclusion ” The only piecau- 
tionary military measures oidered by the evening of July 
29 were the protection of railwaj’-s and valuable buildings, 
the recall of officers and men on leave, the reinforcement 
of frontier fortresses, and other minor measures similar to, 
but less extensive than, those which had been going on m 

35 Wenninger to the Bavarian Minister of War, July 29, Diir, p 221 
For the controversj'^ between Hermann Lutz and Theobald von Schafer as 
to the tnistworthmess of Wenninger’s despatch, see IfBF, Y, 1107-1125, 
Nov 1927 

30 C/ FYB, 105, Bourgeois et Pages, pp 95, 132, Vmani, Reporise 
au Kaiser, p 153, Oman, p 73 For the facts concerning the sepaiate 
reports made to the Kaisei, see A von Wegerer, “Der angebliclie Tvron- 
rat’ vom 29 Juli 1914,” in KSF, I, S-12, July, 1923, and Tiipitz 
Pohtische Dokumente (Hamburg and Berlin, 1926), il, 2-5 

37 Protocol of the Prussian Council of Ministers, July 30, KD, 456 
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Russia since July 26 and whicli had alieady licen oidered 
in France 

Willie Bethmann thus succeeded in holding back the 
('Inilitary autlioiities fiom any decisne and iiieparable step, 
\he made a numbei of impoitant diplomatic moves on July 
29, some vith a view to a\crtmg vai, otheis vith a view 
to secuimg advantages if vai pioved inevitable 

Shoitl}’- aftei noon he sent his wainmg through Pour- 
tales to Sazonov, that “further conlinuance of Russian 
mobilization measures would foice us to mobilize" Latei, 
at 6 30 Pj\I, after the aiiival of the announced decision 
of Russian iiartial mobilization, the Kaiser sent the second 
telegram to the Tsai w Inch led the latter to cancel the oi der 
for general mobilization which was on the point of bemg 
dispatched over the wiies These two efforts to deter 
Russia from the fatal step of ordering mobilization have 
been discussed m the preceding chapter 

On retuimng fiom Potsdam to Berlin, and finding still 
no answer from Vienna to his “pledge plan," Bethmann 
telegraphed to Tschirschky in older to secure confirmation 
of its arrival and an immediate reply 

Then he sent for the Biitish Ambassador to secure cer- 
tainty on a question w'hich had been very much discussed 
at Potsdam, and was of the greatest impoi tance to Germany 
in case of a possible European War — tlie question of British 
iieutrahty Bethmann had been optimistically hoping for 
this He had therefore been anxious to avoid all measures 
which might antagonize England On July 25 and 26 he 
had telegraphed to the Kaiser at sea, advising that the 
‘ Gerrna,!! fleet remain quietty away in Noiwegian w^ateis, in- 
asmuch as reports fiom London mdicated that the dispeisal 

Investigating Commission, II, 8-11, Montgelas, m KSF, V, 1206- 
1214, Dec, 1927, and above, ch vj the section on the Russian “Period 
Preparatory to War " 

39 Bethmann to Tschiischky, July 29, 10 IS and 10 30 PM, JK D , 
377 and note 
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of Hie Biilish fleet and the discharge of reservists was going 
on accoiding to schedule “Foi the present, at least, Sir 
E Gicy IS not considering diiect participation by England 
in a possible Eiiiopcan War” But the Kaiser had not 
followed the advice, and had oideied the German fleet to 
letuin to its base at Kiel Bethmann’s optimism had been 
stiengthened by news that the Kaiser’s brother. Prince 
Heniy, on a vi'^it to England, had been assured by King 
George on July 26 "We shall tiy all we can to keep out 
of this, and shall lemain neutial ” But meanwhile the an- 
nouncement on the 27th that the Biitish fleet was not to be 
dispel sed made it doubtful whethei King Geoige’s state- 
ment could still be relied on Pi nice Heniy, who came to 
Potsdam on the afternoon of July 29, was “convinced that 
this statement v as made in all seriousness,” and that Eng- 
land vould lemain neutial at the start, but whether she 
would do so peimanently he doubted, “on account of her 
relations with France ” 

It was about 10 30 P M tliat Bethmann sent for 
Goschen and “made the following strong bid foi British 
neutrality m the event of wai ’ Provided Great Biitam 
remained neutral, Germany was leady to give ever}^ assur- 
ance that she auned at no teriitorial acquisitions at the 
expense of France m Euiope, though she could give no 
such assurance concerning the French colonies Germany 
wmuld respect the neutrality of Holland, but as regards 
Belgium, Bethmann “could not tell to wdiat operations 
Germany might be forced by the action of France, but 
he could state that, provided that Belgium did not take sides 
against Germany, her integrity wmuld be respected at the 
•conclusion of the w^ar ” But he trusted that British neutral- 
ity, in case of a war which might possibly arise from the 

40 KD, 182, 221 

41 Prince Henry to the Kaiser from Kiel, July 28, KD, 374 King 
George’s assurance had at once been telegraphed to Berlin by the German 
Naval Attache in London on July 26 , K D , 207 
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present conflict, might form the basis for a future neutrahty 
agreement between England and Germany, which had been 
the object of his policy ever since he had been Chancellor 

Bethmann’s bid for British neutrality was a most un- 
fortunate and foolish blunder It made the woist possible 
impression m London Sir Ejne Ciowe noted “The only 
comment that need be made on these astounding pi oposals 
is that they reflect discredit on the statesman vho makes 
them” He concluded that “Geimany practically admits 
the intention to violate Belgian neutiality,” and “is prac- 
tically determmed to go to war”^'* Sir Edwaid 
Grey, after securing tlie appioval of Mr Asquith, but with- 
out waiting to lay his answer before the Cabinet, lephed 
to Goschen that the Chancellor’s proposals “cannot be 
entertamed for a moment” England’s material interests 
made it impossible to allow France to be so crushed as to 
lose her position as a Gieat Power, even though Germany 
should not take territor}’- from France as distinct from her 
colonies “But apart from that, for us to make this bargain 
with Germany at the expense of France would be a dis- 
grace from which the good name of this country would 
never recover ” Nor could England bargain away her 
obhgation and interest as regards the neutrahty of Belgium 
England must preserve full freedom to act as circumstances 
should require In his memoirs also Grey reveals the 
“feeling of despair” with which he read Bethmann’s dis- 
honoring proposal, which was “like a searchlight lighting 
up an aspect of the situation which had not yet been looked 
at ” Next day he asked the French and German Govern- 
ments each for an assurance to respect the neutrahty of 

Goschen to Grey, July 30, 1 20 AM, received 9 AM, B D , 293 
Bethmann had spoken from typewritten notes (c/ K D , 373) and 
Goschen, to insure accuracy, made on the spot a draft of the Chan- 
cellor’s statement and read it to him for his approval before sending it 
to Grey (B D , 677) ^3 Minute on B D , 293 

44 Grey to Goschen, July 30, 3 30 P M , B D , 303 

45 Grey, I, 316 ff 
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Belgium, so long as no olhei Powei violated 
Bcthman gieatly legi cited having made the bid foi British 
neiiiiality Noi vould he have siioken as he did, had he 
known of Grey’s v arning to Lichnov sky which reached 
Beilin at 9 12 P M but which appaiently had not been 
decipheied oi handed to the Chancelloi befoie his conversa- 
tion V itli Goschen 

Another step taken on July 29, piobably as a result of 
the confei dices at Potsdam, was Jagow’s despatch of a 
message in a sealed envelope to the Geiman Minister at 
Brussels It was earned by a messengei, instead of being 
telegiaphed in ciphei, because there was no immediate 
haste, and because it was not desirable to reveal even to the 
Mmistci himself a demand on Belgium which after aU it 
imglit never be necessary to make On opening the envel- 
ope, the Mmistei merely found instiuctions to keep safely 
locked up another sealed document wdiich he wmuld find en- 
closed, but wdiich he w^as to open only if subsequently in- 
structed by telegram fiom Beilm The inner envelope con- 
tained an ultimatum to Belgium, based on a draft which 
Moltke had w^ritten wnth his owm hand on July 26 It stated 
the German intention to maich through Belgium, if possible 
wnth the friendly consent of Belgium, but if Belgium offeied 
opposition, “German}'- would be obliged, to hei legiet, to 
legal d the Kingdom as an enemy ” 

These tw'o steps — the bid foi British neutrality and the 
foiv’-arding of the sealed ultunatum to Biussels — mdicate 
how seriously the Geiman authoiities contemplated on the 
evening of July 29 the probability of wai They show that 
Bethinann had found hunself foiced to yield to Moltke’s 

4G B D , 348 

"17 So Jagow e\plained somewhat apologeticallj'' to Goschen next 
moinmg Goschen says he is sure Bcthmann and Jagow, or at all events 
Jagow, were dieadfully put out that the neutiahty pioposal had e\er 
been made, and nevei alluded to Grey’s ansuei to it, BD, 677 

48 KD 368 40 KD, 375, 376, cj also CIS 735 
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view of strategic necessitj' and to the violation of Belgium, 
ij war should come But (hey do not prove that Belhraann 
had 5 ^et yielded to the view that war vas aheady inevitable, 
or that any decision for war had been reached 

On the central y, the Chancclloi redoubled his efforts 
to preserve peace b^ puttmg inci cased piessuie on Austiia 
After tire inteniev with Goschen, tliough thoroughly tried 
out by his long and difficult day, Bethmann consulted w ith 
Jagow' concerning the fresh telegiams which had meanwhile 
pouied in Among them w'as the Tsar’s peisonal suggestion 
to the Kaiser that the Austro-Seibian pioblem be given 
over to the Hague Confeience But just as Sazonov had 
paid no attention to the Tsar’s instructions tw'O days earlier 
to take steps in this direction, so now’^ it was decisively re- 
jected 111 Berlin 

A telegram from Lichnowsky told of Giey’s approval 
of the Italian suggestion of mediation by the Great Powders 
on the basis of Serbia’s reported w'lUmgness at last to accept 
even Pomts 5 and 6 of the Austrian ultmiatum Pour- 
iales told of Sazonov’s indignation at Vienna’s “categoi- 
ical refusal” to enter upon direct conversations, and of his 
desire to return to Grey’s conference proposal, but this was 
coupled wuth the grave news that “Sazonov did not deny 
the imminence of mobilization,” though stating that this 
'Vas far from meanmg wai ” “ Bethmann sent on to 
Vienna the substance of both of these telegrams, as w^ell as 
those just exchanged betw'-een the Kaisei and the Tsar 
He again “urgently requested” the acceptance of the “pledge 

CO See above, ch i\, at notes 73-78, Kaiser’s marginal note, and 
Bethmann to Pourtales, July 30, 2 40 AM, K D , 3GG, 391 In Falefu! 
Years (pp 194 f, 203), M Sazonov condemns Germanj for neglecting the 
Tsar’s “excellent suggestion” of the Hague Tribunal, but omits to mention 
that he himself completely neglected it two days jiieviously Does this 
indicate candor and honcstj' on his part? 

Cl Lichnowsky to Bethmann, July 29, 2 OS P M , received 5 07 P M , 
KD, 357 

C2 Pourtales to Bethmann, July 29, 6 10 P M , received 8 29 P M , 
KD 365 
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plan" of “Halt, in lio'jriadr," and the inauguration and con- 
tinuance ol dll eel convei ''ations between \’icnna and iSt. 
J’etei'>buig in oidtr to •-ati'-ly »Sa/ono\v’‘ 

^leanwliile Jaclinow>ky’F lalei tclemam had been de- 
eiiiheied, telling of Giey'b Migge^tion (»f mediation on the 
ba'-w of an Aii-'inan occupation of Belsnade, and abo of 
Giey^ i)ii\.ite anrl fiiendly waining that England might 
find It imp<i"'il»lc t(» -land a‘-i«le. As Grey*'' j-ugge-.tion was 
\eiy dinil.u tt» HethmannV own '“Jlalt in Belgiade" plan, 
ami a^ the valuing put an onil to all illu-'ion*« a*- to the 
jjfW'ibiliiy of Hiitidi neutrality. Bethmann welconifd Giey'*? 
'siiggo-i Ion a"' ‘■upporfing hi‘' own cfTf'rtc, and forwarded it 
to Vienna In comnienting on it. he pointed out in i^trong 
teim‘» how flangeiou‘‘ it would be for Au'^tria to refuse all 
neg<dialions, and addetl* “I'lidci the?G circumstances we 
inU‘-t ui gently and emphatic.ally urge upon the concidera- 
iion of the A'lenna Cabinet the adoption of mediation in 
accoi dance with the above honoiable conditions.'”''^ 

Then, finally, bcfoie catching a little .‘•Iccp. he sent tele- 
giani'? to St. Peteif-burg and London which he hoped would 
help to pi event wai and secure mediation. To Pom tales 
he telegiaphcd. “PIoa«!C tell Sa/onov’ that vve aic continuing 
to mediate; condition, however, would be the suspension 
for the time being of all ho‘5tihtie'! against Austria on the 
pait of Ru'!«ia”; .and to Lichnow.'jky: “Kindly thank Sir 
E. Grey for his frank explanation and tell him that we are 
continuing to mediate in Vienna and are urgcntl}' advising 
the acceptance of his proposal '' 

On tlie morning of July 30 Bctlimann at last receiv^ed 
a replj*’ from Vienna to his “Halt in Belgrade" mediation 
plan, but the repty was wholly unsatisfactory and non-com- 

Ri nothninnn to Tfic}nr^chk^ , Julv 30, 12.10 iincl 12 30 AM ; KD, 
3S3, SS.'i 

C"! Ilpthm.’inn to T(<cliir«chk> July 30, 2 *.‘15 AM , KD, 30,? 
i>’>nclhnmnn to Pourtnivs and to L>cllIlo\^^k>, July 30, 2 55 AM., 
K D . 302. 303 
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mittal on one of the essential points Berchtold was ready 
to repeat the declaration concerning Austria s territorial 
disinterestednessj but “so far as the fuither declaiation 
with reference to military measures is concerned, Count 
Berchtold says that he is not m a position to give me a 
reply at once In spite of my representations as to the 
urgency of tlie matter, I have up to this evening received 
no further communication 

Accordmgly, in his summary of the situation to the 
Prussian Ministr}’- of State about noon, Bethmann gave an 
account of his efforts to bring about an understanding be- 
tween Vienna and St Petersburg, seconded by Grey’s pro- 
posal of mediation based on the Austrian occupation of 
Belgrade, but had to admit that the result of his efforts was 
still uncertam The Kaiser had consented, however, that 
no decisive steps toward mobilization should be taken until 
the move at Vienna had been brought to a conclusion Nor 
would he himself give up his hope and efforts to maintain 
peace, as long as it had not been repelled 

Late m the afternoon he learned that Berchtold rejected 
the Itahan suggestion that Serbia miglit at last be wiUing 
to accept Points 5 and 6 of the ultimatum , such an accep- 
tance might have sufficed, if Serbia had manifested her will- 
ingness earlier, but “now, smce a state of war had super- 
vened, Austria’s conditions would naturally be different” 
Berchtold had, however, instructed Szapary to begin con- 
versations with Sazonov at St Petersburg on Austro- 
Russian (but not Austro-Serbian) relations He himself 
would explain to the Russian Ambassador in Vienna that 
Austria had no idea of making any territorial acquisitions 
in Serbia, and that, after the conclusion of peace, the occu- 
pation of Serbian territory would be merely temporary to 

SB Tschirschky to Bethmann, July 30, 11 50 P M , received July 30, 
1 30 AM , KD, 388 

57 Protocol of the Prussian Ministry of State, July 30, KD, 456 
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secuie the fulfilment of Ausinan demands, to the extent 
that Seibia fulfilled the conditions, of peace, evacuation 
would follow But as to accepting Giey’s suggestion foi a 
mediation bj'- a confeience of the Poweis, involving the ces- 
sation of hostilities he could not gi\e an ansver until next 
day aftei an audience vith Piancis Joseph 

In 01 del to find out what Vienna was intending to do, 
the Beihn Boieign Office lesoited to the telephone,'’'^ but 
Tschir‘=chlcy s i epl}’' indicated that Berchtold v as not likely 
to yield to tlie mediation proposals which Bcthmann had 
been so constantl}'- uiging, in anj’- case Berchtold vould not 
gne a definite leply until he had consulted Tisza vho 
vould not be back m Vienna until early the follovung 
moi ning 

Meanvhile the Kaisei, also impatient, had finally tele- 
giaphed peisonally to Fiancis Joseph “I should be hon- 
estly obliged to 5 ’’oii if j’-ou v ould favor me with your deci- 
sion as soon as possible ” 

While Bethmann had thus been tiying in vain to get 
an answer fiom Vienna, Moltke had become increasing^ 
nervous ovei the situation On the morning of Jul}’- 30 
he was still viUing to abide by the decision of Bethmann 
and the Kaisei, that Russia’s paitial mobilization did not 
necessitate Cxermanj'-’s mobilization, foi he wrote out foi 
Captain Fleischmann, whom Comad had sent to Beilin 
as liaison officer, the following telegram foi the Austrian 
Chief of Staff 

Russia's mobilization is not j'ct a cause foi mobiliza- 
tion [Moltkc meant foi Gei many’s mobilization, but Con- 
lacl seems to have undeistoocl foi Anstua’s mobilization] 
Not until state of wai exists between Austiia and Russia 
In contia'^t to the mobilizations and demobilizations which 
have been customaiy in Rus'^ia, Geimany’s mobilization 

58 Tschirschkv to Bollimann, July 30, 2 30 PM , received 5 25 P M , 
K D , 433 CO K D , 440 

VI Cl IC D 441 Cl July 30, 7 15 P M K D . 437 
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-would unconditional!}' lead to -nai Do not declare -^^ar 
on Russia, but await Russia’s attack®" 

Moltke seemed to be convinced that Russia was forcing 
Europe into war, and, m order to make it clear tliat Russia 
w’^as the aggressor, he beheved that the initiative m the 
declaration of war should come, not from Austria or from 
Germany, but from Russia — a point of view exactly anal- 
ogous to that of Poincare. Paleologue and Jules Cambon, 
wdio w ere convinced that Germany w as forcing Europe into 
war and that the odium of the mitiative must be carefully 
left to her 

In the afternoon, however, after hearing tliat Sazonov 
had said that it was impossible to stop the Russian mobih- 
zation, and that the Tsar admitted that the preparatoiy 
measures had been going on for five daj'-s, Moltke became 
much excited and beheved that the danger to Germany and 
Austria was critical He talked wuth Bienerth, the Aus- 
trian Mihtary Attache, who tlien telegraphed to Conrad 

Moltke said that he regards the situation as critical if the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy does not mobilize immediately 
against Russia Russia’s announced declaration concerning 
mobilization she has ordered makes necessary counter- 
measures by Austria-Hungary, and must also be cited in the 
public explanation Thereby there would arise the casits 
foedens for Geimany With Italy make some honorable 
agreement by promising compensations, so that Italy will 
remain actively in the Triple Alliance, in fact, do not 
leave a man on the Italian frontier Decline the renewed 

02 T’leiscliinaim to Conrad, July 30, Conrad, W, 151 f For FleiscH- 
mann’s letter to Conrad, sent July 30 and lecened July 31, which gave a 
fuller account of Moltke’s statements, see Theobald von Schafei, “General- 
oberst von Moltke in den Tagen vor der Mobilmachung und seine Em- 
wirkung auf Oesterreich-Ungarn,” in KSF, IV, 522 f , Aug , 1920 , this 
valuable article of Schafer’s *KSF, IV, 614-549) contains important hitherto 
unpublished material from the Vienna War Archives, which throws new 
light on the documents published by Conrad, and which was unknown 
to Mr Heinrich Kanner when he wrote Der Schhissel zur Kneffsschvldfraae 
(Munich, 1927) 
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advances made bj'- England for the maintenance of peace. 
The standing firm in a European war [Dwi chhalten des 
europaischen Kneges] is the last chance of saving Austria- 
Hungary Germany will go with her unconditionally ” 

In speaking thus, Moltke exceeded his authority and im- 
properly gave political advice, wdiich belonged exclusively 
within the functions of the Chancellor He exemplified one 
of the great evils of militarism the danger in time of crisis 
of interference by the military oflhcials in civilian affairs 
Moltke had no authority to interpret the alliance, or to say 
that the Russian mobilization furnished the casus foederis 
for Germany It belonged to the Chancellor alone to in- 
terpiet Germany’s treaty obhgations, and just the night 
befoie, Bethmann had told Moltke and Falkenhayn, the 
Prussian Minister of War, that Russian partial mobilization 
did not constitute the casus foederis, and that there was 
therefore not yet any occasion for Germany to mobilize 
To this Moltke had objected “mildly, very mildly ” 

In saying that Austria ought to give satisfactorj 
compensations to Italy, Moltke was, to be sure, merelj- 
reiterating what the Berlin Foreign OjBSce had been urging 
unsuccessfully upon Berchtold for many days past But his 
suggestion that Austria decline the British peace proposal 
ran directl}'- counter to the very thing Bethmann had been 
strivmg for If any excuse for Moltke’s remarks is to be 
found, one may perhaps say that he was merely expressing 
his personal opinions to the Austrian Military Attache, 
rather than offering Austria official advice, since nothing is 

63 Bienerth to Conrad, July 30, 5 30 PM, received and deciphered 
during the night at Vienna, Conrad, IV, 152, Schafer, p 525 f The 
Austrian Ambassador, Szogyeny, in two telegrams to Berchtold (5 3C 
P M and 7 40 P M , received 7 20 P M and 10 20 PM (, A R B , 32 
34) mentions Bienerth's conversation with Moltke, and emphasizes the 
importance of satisfiung Italy, but says nothing of declining the British 
proposal 

64 Falkenhayn’s notes in H v Zwehl, Ench v Falkenhayn (Berlin 
1926), p 57 
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said of the casus joedens or dechning the British proposal 
in the Austrian Ambassador’s report of Moltke’s remarks, 
nor in the following laconic telegram which hloltke himself 
is believed to have sent direct to Conrad later 

Stand firm to Russian mobilization [Russrsche Mobih- 
sienmg durchhaltcn] Aiisbn-Hungary must be preseiwed 
Mobilize at once against Russia Germany will mobilize 
Bring Italy, by compensations, to her alliance obligations 

Moltke feared that, through Austria’s dela}'’ in mobihz- 
mg against Russia, Geimany would be left to bear the brunt 
of the Russian attack In his con\ ersations and correspon- 
dence witli Coni ad ever smce 1909 hloltke had always urged 
that, in case of danger from an Austro-Serbian war develop- 
ing into a general European War, Austria should send only 
a minimum force against Serbia, and make her mavimum 
effort against Russia m Galicia, m order to relieve the Rus- 
sian pressure agamst East Prussia Germany could then 
deliver her crushing blow agamst France in the West Con- 
rad, on the other hand, had always argued that Moltke 
should send a considerable force against Russia, m order 
to relieve the Russian pressure agamst Austria in Galicia 
Each Chief of Staff had thus quite naturally represented 
the selfish interests of his own country, and they had never 
reached that perfect harmony of a “mihtary convention,” 

The “Moltke telegiam” is nowhere to be found m the German 
Archives, or in the Vienna War Archives, or among Conrad’s papers, says 
Schafer, p 526 It is punted in Conrad, IV, 152, as being recen ed on 
July 31 at 7 45 A M When it was sent cannot be ascertained, quite 
possibly late in the evening after Moltke had received two reports of 
the Russian general mobilization, mentioned below He feared lest Conrad, 
intent on his campaign agamst Serbia, would not mobilize quickly against 
Russia 

For accounts in English giving two views of this Moltke telegram 
and its significance, see R Grellmg, “Moltke, the Man Who Made the 
War,” in Current History, Sept, 1926, pp 916-925, and Count Montgelas, 
“Justifying Germany in 1914,” ibid, April, 1927, pp 77-80 Cj also Kanner, 
Her Schlussel zur Knegsschuldfrage, p 40 ff , and Renou\ in, p 194 f 
(Eng trans 213 ff) 
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fixing the precise number of troops which each was to 
employ against Russia, which Dr. Kanner regards as the 
‘‘key” to the question of war responsibihty On the con- 
trary, this Moltke telegram, and other evidence to be cited 
below m connection with Austrian general mobilization, be- 
tray an extraordinary, though brief, lack of confidence and 
understanding on the part of these two Chiefs of Staff to- 
ward each other, such as was quite lacking on the part of 
the Russian and French Chiefs of Staff 

In the course of the evening of July 30, probably about 
11 00 P M , Moltke talked again with Bethmann A httle 
later — shortly after midnight — ^hloltke told Major Haeften 
that he had received “two reliable i eports from independent 
sources, stating that mobilization of all Russia’s armed 
forces had already been ordered ” This was altogether 
likely, as Russian general mobilization had been ordeied 
at 6 P M , and the orders had been quickly transmitted to 
the Warsaw District on the German frontier 

Whether Moltke had already heard these “two reliable 
1 eports” when he talked with Bethmann is uncertain, but 
quite probable For he caused Bethmann to waver momen- 
tarily m his hope to avoid war and his determination to 
keep “putting the brakes” on the military authorities 
At 9 00 P M the Chancellor had sent an “urgent” tele- 
gram No 200, to Tschu’schky at Vienna, recalling Grey’s 
proposal which Austria was repoited as likel}'- to reject, and 
informing him of Grey’s promises to work for peace at Pans 
and St Petersburg He added the emphatic warning and 
advice 

CO Cf Dr Heinnch Kannei, Der Schhissel zur Knegssclmldfrage, 
Munich, 1926, passim, and the piesent wiitei’s review of it, with Dr 
Kannei ’s rejoinder, in Ajner Hist Rev, XXXII, 317-319, 942-946, Jan, 
July, 1927 

07 Note by Haeften, Aug 2, 1914, punted in Schulthess, Biiropaischer 
GeschichtsLalender, 1917, II, p 996 ff , and quoted by Montgelas, Leiijader,^ 
p 137 

os See above, ch x, at notes 62-65 
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If England’s effoits succeed, while Vienna declines every 
thing, Vienna will be giving documental y CMdence that it 
absolutely wants a var, into vliicli we shall be dravn, wnile 
Russia remains fr''e fiom responsibility That would place 
us, in the ejms of our own people, in an untenable position 
Thus we can only urgently adnse Austiia to accept the 
Grej’- proposal, wdiich preserve her status for her in every 
way Youi Excellency will at once expiess yomself most 
emphaticall}' on this matter to Count Beichtold, perhaps also 
to Count Tisza 

Then, after hearing w'hat Moltke had to say, Bethmann 
telegiaphed again to Tschirschky at 11 20 P M “Please do 
not carry out instructions No 200 f or the pi esent ” His 
reason appears in a draft telegram wdiich, however, was 
quickly replaced by another telegram and was never sent 
to Tschirschlcy In the unsent draft telegram Bethmann 
said “I cancelled the order of instructions in No 200, as 
the Geneial Staff just informs me that the military prepa 
rations of our neighbors, especially in the East, wall force 
us to a speedy decision, unless we do not wish to expose our- 
selves to the danger of surprise ” This indeed looks as if 
Bethmann had at last yielded to Moltke But hardly had 
this telegram been drafted, when the Chancelloi learned of 
the following telegram from the King of England to Prince 
Henry of Prussia 

So pleased to hear of William’s efforts to concert with 
Nicky to maintain peace My Government is doing its 
utmost suggesting to Russia and France to suspend further 
military preparations, if Austria will consent to be satisfied 
with occupation of Belgrade and neighboring Seibian teiri- 
tory as a hostage for satisfactory settlement of her demands, 
other countries meanwhile suspending their w'^ar prepaia- 
tions Trust William will use his great influence to induce 

69 Bethmann to Tschirschky, July 30, 9 00 PM, received July 31, 
3 00 A M , K D , 441 
70 IC D 450 


71 KD, 451 
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Ausina to acce])t tins proposal, tlius pioving tliat Germany 
and England aic working together to prevent vhat would 
be an international catastrophe Pray assure William that I 
am doing and shall continue to do all that lies in my power 
to picseive peace of Europe 

This telegiam gave Bethmann new hope Instead of 
sending the draft telegram, with Moltke’s alarming news 
which would have tended to make Austiia decide for gen- 
eral mobilization, Bethmann sent on to Vienna King 
George’s fiiendly message explaining that its arrival had 
caused the cancellation of No 200 He directed Tschirschky 
to communicate King George’s telegiam to Berchtold 
"without delay,” and again added "A definite decision in 
Vienna during the course of the day is urgently desired ” 

These telegrams seem to show that Bethmann for a 
brief moment wavered and gave up hope But they do not 
show, as has sometimes been maintained, that he definitely 
and completely changed his attitude, yielded to Moltke’s 
pressure, and decided to send an ultimatum to Russia sev- 
eial hours before he learned of the Russian general mobdi- 
zation On the contrary, after a brief delay he again put 
forward at Vienna the British proposal in the shape of Kmg 
George’s telegram, though he did not renew his emphatic 
warning in telegi am No 200 His momentary w^avermg 
was caused by Moltke’s news about Russian military prepa- 
rations But as this was not definite, he stiU refused to 
agiee to Germany’s sending an ultimatum to Russia or to 
ordering the “Threatening Danger of War,” which was the 
preliminary step to German mobilization He was deter- 
mined to wait stiU further, until he received the answer from 
Vienna to the “Halt in Belgrade” proposal, or until tlie news 

72 George V to Prince Henry, July 30, 8 54 P M , received 11 08 P M ^ 
KD, 452 

73 Bethmann to Tschirschky, July 31, 2 45 AM, received 9 00 

AM ; KD, 464 74 (7/ Kanner, Der Schussel, p 41 f 

75B,eDouvm (Eng trans, p 191) emphasizes this point 
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of Russian general mobilization was definitely confirmed, 
as it was confirmed m a despatch from Pourtales which ar- 
rived at 11 40 A M next day He hoped soon to have cer- 
tamty on these two pomts As Moltke and Fallcenhayn 
were pressing for an early decision, Bethmann consented 
that it should be made next day, July 31, at noon No de- 
cision therefore was taken on the night of July 30 And 
Moltke, shortly after his conversation with Bethmann, 
stated to Haeften very pessimistically that he did not know 
how it would all end “Tomonow noon comes the decision 
for peace or war The Chancellor, the Minister of War, and 
I have an audience together with His Majesty ” Though 
he had two rehable reports concernmg Russian general mo- 
bilization, Moltke added "Before advising His Majesty to 
mobilize, I wish to await a third confirmation of the news 
about Russian mobihzation ” 

About TAM, July 31, Moltke received a telephone mes- 
sage from a Staff Officer at Allenstem in East Piussia, stat- 
ing that the frontier had been completely closed by vhe Rus- 
sians and that the red placards ordering mobihzation had 
already been posted up Moltke lephed "It is necessary 
that you procure one of these posted orders I must have 
certamty as to whether they are really mobilizing against 
us Before having that certainty, I am not able to elicit a 
mobihzation order ” In other words, Moltke himself 
admits that Bethmann was unwilling to agree to a decision 
until Germany had conclusive and absolute evidence of the 
Russian general mobilization which was suspected and which 
in fact had been ordered some twelve hours earher This 
evidence was finally supplied in the telegram from Pour- 
tales at 11 40 A M Had Bethmann not received it — ^had 
the Tsar not yielded to Sazonov and the Russian mihtansts 


76Zwehl, V Falkenhayn, p 57 

77 Sehulthess, Europaischer Gescktchtskalender, 1917, II, p 996 

78 Schulthess. Europaischer Geschichtslalender, 1917 II, p 1000 
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— it IS piobablc that Bethmann would still have held out 
against Moltke and Falkenhayii, and a finthei bieathing- 
space been given foi considei ation of the “Halt in Bel- 
grade” pioposal, or foi Sazonov’s “foimula/’ oi foi othei 
negotiations towai d a peaceful solution This is not to say, 
hovcvei, that, in tins late stage of the crisis, it is piobable 
that a peaceful solution would ha\e been found But at 
any rate it would have given the civilian officials in St 
Peteisbuig and Beilin finthei opportunity to tiy to find a 
solution, and the aigdinents of military necessity would have 
had lc=s of a heaiing in both capitals 

Hovevei, as the events actually took place, it was the 
precipitate Russian general mobilization, and not any “mili- 
tai} convention” between Moltke and Conrad such as Dr 
Kannei imagines, which detei mined Geiman3''’s decision 
foi “Thieatening Dangei of Wai,” followed by her ultniia- 
tums and mobilization, in view’- of the European T\’'ar w Inch 
on Bethmann recognized w’as made inevitable bj’’ Russia’s 
step 

AUSTRIAN GENERAL MOBILIZATION, JULY 31 

In Vienna Beichtold and Conrad W’eie dominated more 
b}’- a detei mination to cairj'' out a campaign against Seibia 
than b}" a feai of w’ar wnth Russia Hence the Austiian ulti- 
matum, the partial mobilization exclusivel}’- against Seibia 
with caieful avoidance of pio-vocative measuies in Galicia, 
and the declai ation of war on Seibia, all of wdiich have al- 
leady been desciibed 

Even aftei moving against Seibia and bombarding Bel- 
giade. Com ad had still assumed that Russia w'-ould not le- 
sort to armed inteivention He had theiefoie sent no tioops 
to the Galician fiont But upon Sazonov’s announcement 
that Russia w’ould mobilize in hei southern distiicts if Aus- 
tiia ciossed the Seibian frontiei,'^'' Com ad began to lealize 

lo Szapary to Berchtold, July 29, 4 26 P M , received 10 P M , A R B 
III, IS 
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that the Gahcian fiont was in danger He regarded as 
grotesque Sazonov’s assurance that Russian troops once 
mobihzed would stand idle on the frontier with arms stacked 
He at once lesolved that Austiia ought to mobilize, both 
as a defensive measuie of safety against superior Russian 
foices, and as a counter-bluff which he soinewdiat illogically 
seemed to think might frighten Russia off Early on July 
30, the German Ambassador in Vienna noted “Heie they 
are resolved to mobilize, as soon as Germany approves, 
fiimly resolved to permit no further Russian mobilization 
Proposal say to St Petersburg and eventually to Pans, 
that if the raobihzation continues, general mobilization will 
begin in Austria and Germany ” That is, Berchtold and 
Conrad proposed to rattle the German sword, by having 
Bethmann threaten Russia and Fiance wuth general mobili- 
zation by the Central Pow ers, unless Russian mobilization 
measures ceased. 

But w'hen the Austrian Ambassador m Beihn tried to 
persuade Germany to take such a step,®- Germany lefused 
She had already gone as far in this duection as she deemed 
prudent m the “w^arning” given by Pourtales to Sazonov on 
July 29 Szogyeny w^as therefore informed by Jagow that 
since Germany had already pointed out in a friendly spirit 
at St Petersburg the dangerous consequences of Russian 
mobilization, she could not again take the same step Slie 
advised Austria to make lepresentations at St, Peteisburg 
on her own account ®® 

But Conrad did not wait for the ariival of this discourag- 
ing answer Nor did he and Berchtold give serious heed to 
Bethmann’s renewed urgent advice to accept Grey’s peace 

80 Conrad, IV, 145-147 

81 Tschirschky’s short-hand note on a telegram (KD, 385) t\hich 
he received July 30 at 6 00 A M , Investigating Commission, I, 98 

82 Memoranda of Szogyeny and Jagow, July 30, K D , 427, 429 

83 Jagow to Tschirschky, July 30, 9 00 PM, KX) , 442 ozogj enp 
to Berchtold July 31, 12 38 A M , A R B , III, 51 
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pioposal, which Tschirschky says he presented '‘most im« 
pressively” aftei lunch on July 30 Berchtold, "who hs- 
tened pale and silent,” meiely said he would report to the 
Emperor about it at once, and went to change his clothes m 
order to appeal in the collect garb for an audience Fiom 
Beichtold’s suboidmates, Jioyos and Forgach, Tschirschky 
learned that "the lestriction of the military operations [now 
m progress against Serbia] was, in their opinion, out of 
the question, in view of the feeling m the aimy and among 
the people Count Tisza will appeal m Vienna early to- 
morrow His opinion must be obtained on this far-reaching 
decision ” Tschirschky learned also that Conrad was about 
to submit to Francis Joseph the order for Austrian general 
mobilization as the reply to the measures already taken by 
Russia 

In spite of Bethmann’s advice which had just been urged 
by Tschirschky, Berchtold and Conrad, at their audience 
with Emperor Francis Joseph later in the afternoon, per- 
suaded the aged monarch to approve the following deci- 
sions Wai against Serbia was to be carried out, Grey’s 
proposal was to be answered very politely m form but with- 
out accepting it in substance General mobilization m Aus- 
tria was to be oidered on August 1, with August 4 as 
the first day of mobilization, but this question would be 
discussed again next day 

The final reservation, providmg for discussion again next 
day of the date of mobilization, was probably mainly owing 
to the necessity of getting Count Tisza’s approval It may 
have also been partly owing to the arrival of Fleischmann’s 
telegram from Moltke "Russia’s mobilization is not yet a 
cause for mobilization,” and to Bethmann’s continued 
urgent advice to accept Grey’s mediation proposal In fact, 

84 Tschirschky to Bethmann, July 30, 5 20 P M , received 5 56 P M ; 
and July 31, 1 35 AM, received 4 35 AM, K D , 434, 465 

sn Conrad, IV, 151 

88 Conrad, IV, 152 and see above at note 62 
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Bays Conrad “While Emperor Erancis Joseph, at this hard- 
est moment of his life, was taking with deep solemnity and 
cahn resolution the step \\ hose heavy consequences w ere as 
clear to hun as its mevitability, it seemed as if Emperor 
Wilham was thmkmg of retreat, and as if the feeling m 
Berlin had changed on account of Italy’s jumping out ” 
Nevertheless, m spite of Berlm’s attitude, Conrad seems to 
have concluded after the audience tliat the Austrian general 
mobihzation v as a settled question as soon as it should have 
Tisza’s approval early next morning He was even resolved 
that it should be ordered next day, July 31, instead of Au- 
gust 1, as agreed at the audience with the Emperor There- 
fore at 7 30 P M , he V rote out a telegram, to be sent to 
Berlin at 8 00 A M on July 31, which stated “According to 
His Majesty’s decision it is resolved to carry through the 
war against Serbia, to mobilize the rest of the army and to 
concentrate it in Galicia, first day of mobihzation, August 
4 Mobihzation order wiU be issued today, July 31 ” The 
telegram was, m fact, sent off as directed at 8 00 A M on 
July 31 

Meanwhile, m the course of the night, had come Bien- 
erth’s telegram, and at 7 45 AM Moltke’s own telegram 
urging Austria to mobihzation at once These telegrams 
did not cause Austrian mobilization, except in the sense that 
they removed any hesitation on Conrad’s part conoernmg 
the order he had written the previous evening, and con- 
firmed Berchtold m the decision taken m the audience with 
the Emperor the day before to reject the substance of 
Grey’s proposal while appearing to yield to it m form 

87 Conrad, IV, 151 

88 Schafer, p 536 Conrad also gave Tschirschky to understand that 

he had resolved on Austrian mobilization, for Tschirschky noted on a 
telegram received July 30 at 10 00 AM (KD, 396), that Conrad would 
discuss general mobilization with the Emperor in the afternoon and 
ihen tell the Russian Ambassador that it meant “no hostility, no con- 
flict, precaution, no threat, still less any idea of attack” {Investigating 
Commission, I, 99) 89 See above, at notes 63, 65 
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When Com ad took Aloltke’s telegram to Berchtold and the 
other Ministers, Berchtold exclaimed "Who is m charge"? 
Moltke or Bethmann?” After reading aloud Emperor Wil- 
liam’s telegram to Francis Joseph, urging the "Halt m Bel- 
grade” proposal, Berchtold turned to the others and said 
"I called jmu together because I had the impression that 
German}'- -uas drawing back, now I have the most satisfac- 
tory assurances fi om the highest military authority ” °° 

Francis Joseph’s final assent "V'as thereupon secured to 
an Older for general mobilization, fixing August 4 as the first 
day of mobilization The order reached the Ministry of 
War on Jul}'- 31 at 12 23 PM, and was immediately pub- 
lished It did not, however, immediately remove all mis- 
understandings between Conrad and Moltke m the course 
of the afternoon Conrad, m ordering general mobilization, 
did not at first expect wai wuth Russia He had not yet 
heard of Russian general mobilization and believed he could 
still cairy through the war against Serbia, as he had tele- 
graphed to hloltke at 8 00 A M on July 31 Upon receiv- 
ing this, Moltke had unmediately begged Conrad "not to 
diveit stiong forces from the mam struggle, which in his 
opinion ought to be waged against Russia, by an under- 
takmg agamst Serbia The mam force must be held ready 
against Russia, because tlie German rear covermg-foices are 
inadequate against a decisive Russian advance ” At 6 00 
P M he telephoned to Vienna "Is Austria going to leave 
us m the lurch 

Conrad telephoned in reply at 9 30 P M , asking for a 
definite statement whether he w^as to reckon with certainty 
on war with Russia takmg place immediately, he did not 
know whether Russia was only bluffing, and therefore he 
did not want to be diverted from his action against Seibia 

90 Conrad, IV, 153 Berchtold was referring to Moltke 

91 Fleischmann to Conrad, July 31, 11 15 A M , received 6 05 P M , 

Schafer, p 540 92 Schafer, p 541 
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It was not until late ui the evening of July 31 that he was 
convinced by Moltke and by the Kaiser’s next telegram 
to Francis Joseph that Germany expected that her ultima- 
tums to Russia and France would be rejected, and that 
Austria’s mam effort ought therefore to be directed agamsfc 
Russia and not against Seibia 

The Austrian general mobilization was not a decisive 
factor m the final cham of events causing the war It was 
not ordered until eighteen hours after the Russian geneial 
mobihzation had been ordered, and did not contribute to 
the steps which Germany took in answer to the Russian 
mobihzation 

After securmg Francis Joseph’s final approval of Aus- 
trian general mobihzation, Berchtold now deceived Europe 
by the pretense of adopting a moie concihatory attitude, 
which IS contradicted by his real intentions as revealed m 
the minutes of the secret Ministerial Council held about 
noon With the Russian Ambassador m Vienna he took 
up conversations agam in a most fiiendly manner, and to 
all the Powers he pretended that Austria was ready to “ap- 
proach nearer ’ Grey’s proposal To the British Ambassa- 
dor he gave the impression, as Bunsen later wrote to Grey, 
that 

Austria, in fact, had finally yielded, and that she herself 
had at this point good hopes of a peaceful issue is shown by 
the communication made to you on the 1st of August by 
Count Mensdorff to the effect that Austria had neither 
“banged the door” on compromise nor cut off the con- 
versations Unfortunately these conversations at St 
Petersburg and Vienna were cut short by the transfer of the 
dispute to the more dangerous ground of a direct conflict be- 
tween Germany and Russia Geimany intervened on the 
31st July by means of her double ultimatums to St Peters- 

03 Schafer, pp 541-544 

04 ARB, III, 62, 65, 66, 78, 94, Krasnyi Arkhiv, I, p 186, Schillmgs 
Diary d 72 BD , 360, 412, Poincare IV 465 fi 
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burg and Pans The ultimatums were of a kind to which 
only one answei is possible, and Germany declared war on 
Russia on the 1st August, and on France on the 3rd August 
A few days’ delay might in all probability have saved 
Europe from one of the greatest calamities in history 

How far Berchtold was, however, from the shghtest in- 
tention of really and honestly yielding to mediation and 
stopping the Austrian advance in Serbia is now unmistak- 
abl}’’ levealed m the protocol of the minutes of the Minis- 
terial Council After stating Grey’s last proposal and Beth- 
mann’s strong urging that it be accepted, Berchtold pointed 
out tliat experience showed that mediatoiy Powers always 
tried to reach a compromise by forcing one Power to pare 
down the conditions it had made 

It was probable that they would attempt this now also, 
when in the present conjuncture France, England, and Italy 
also would represent the Russian standpoint, and we [Aus- 
tria] should have a very doubtful support in the present 
German Ambassador in London From Prince Lichnowsky 
everything else was to be expected except that he would 
represent our interests warmly If the action should end 
now merely with a gam of prestige, it would in my opinion 
have been undertaken v holly in vain From a meie occu- 
pation of Belgrade we should gain absolutely nothing, even 
if Prussia should give her consent to it All this would be 
mere tinsel {Flittcrwerhl Russia would come forwaid as 
the savior of Serbia, and especially of the Serbian aimy 
The latter would remain intact, and in two or three years 
we should again have to look forward to the attack of Serbia 
under much more unfavorable conditions 

He had therefore had an audience with Fiancis Joseph. His 
Majesty had at once declared that there could be no check 
placed upon military operations, but accepted the plan “that 
we should carefully avoid acceptmg the Enghsh proposal in 
95 Bunsen to Grey, Sept 1, 1914, BD, 676 
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actual substanccj but tliat in the form of our answer, we 
should pretend to be ready to meet it ” 

Berchtold’s colleagues agreed with hun or w'ent even 
further Tisza, who had now completely changed his alti- 
tude, made no opposition To Sturgkli, “the very thought 
of a mediatory conference was so odious that he preferred 
to avoid even the pretense of accepting one ” Bdinski was 
equally hostile to a conference, because “the course of the 
London Conference w'as so horrible to recall to memory, that 
all public opinion would reject the repetition of such a 
spectacle ” 

There is therefore no substantial truth m the widely ac- 
cepted Entente version that Austria w’as at last ready to 
yield, when Germany intervened with her ultimatum and 
declaration of w^ar, and so precipitated the general European 
War Germany did intervene because of the Russian gen- 
eral mobilization But Austria had no genuine intention 
of yielding to Grey’s idea, or of abandonmg the campaign 
against Serbia and being content with the occupation of 
Belgrade or even neighboring territory One reason that 
Austria refused to be satisfied with the occupation of Bel- 
grade was mihtary necessity Her plan of campaign did not 
make possible an immediate occupation of Belgrade, but 
provided that her mam attack on Serbia should come from 
Bosnia from the southwest, and not directly upon Belgrade 
from the north across the Danube 

“threatening danger or war” in Germany, jult 31 

Bethmann had restrained Moltke from taking any 
irremediable military steps until a decision should be made 
at noon on July 31 at a meeting between themselves and the 

86 ARB, III, 79, repeated in slightly less bald language, tbtd , III 
80 Cf Gooss, pp 234-243, 301-306 

97 Minutes of the Ministerial Council, July 31 , ARB, III, 79 

98 (7/ R Kiszling, “Die praktische Undurchfuhrbarkeit ernes Hand' 
streiches auf Belgrad,” in KSF, V, 231-238, March, 1927 
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Kaiser By that time it was hoped that an answer would 
at last have come fiom Vienna as to the “Halt in Bel^ade” 
plan, and that there would be definite information as to the ' 
military situation m Russia A favoiable answer from 
Vienna might open the way for peace A confirmation of 
the reports of geneial mobilization in Russia would force 
Germany to take steps to protect herself against the danger 
of a war on two fronts 

In anticipation of a peaceful settlement the Kaiser at 
Potsdam had written out m his own hand on the mornmg 
of July 31a long statement for the Admii alty Staff summar- 
izing the telegiams exchanged with the Tsar, and enclosing 
the one to Prince Heniy from George V “His pioposals 
are similar to mine, wdiich I suggested to the Vienna Cabi- 
net, wdiich has left us foi six days wuthout an answ^er 
Diplomatic conferences have at last commenced between 
Vienna and Peterhof, and Peteihof has also begged London 
for intervention ” While m the midst of this, the Kaiser 
received a telephone message from Berlin announcing be- 
yond the slightest doubt that general mobilization w'as in 
progress m Russia Without wmiting to consult his Foreign 
Office, he telegiaphed to King George 

Many thanks for your kind telegram Your proposals 
coincide with my ideas and with the statements I got this 
night from Vienna winch I have had foiw^aided to London 
I just received new's fiom Chancellor that official notifica- 
tion has reached him that this night Nicky has ordeied the 
mobilization of his whole army and fleet He has not even 
awaited the results of the mediation I am working at and 
left me without any news I am off for Berlin to take 
measures for ensuring safety of my eastern fiontiers where 
strong Russian tioops are already posted 

99 Moltke’s statement to Haeften after midnight, July 30-31, 
Schulthees, Europaischer Geschichtzkalendcr, 1917, II, 996 f 
loolCD, 474 

101 Kaiser to George V July 31, 12 55 P M , KD„ 477. 
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The definite news of the Russian general mobilization, 
ordered about 6 00 P M on July 30, was surprismgly late m 
reaching Berhn 

In St Petersburg neithei Pourtales nor the German Mili- 
tary Attache, Eggelmg, knew anything of it until the morn- 
ing of July 31, after the news had already been printed m the 
newspapers and been posted up m the streets for hours. 
As soon as Eggehng learned of it, he hurried to Pourtales, 
who sent off a telegram at 10 20 A M 

General mobilization of the army and navy ordered 
First mobilization day, July 31 

Bethmann telephoned the news to Potsdam The Kaiser 
motored at once to Berlm A conference took place with 
Bethmann, Moltke and other oflBcials About 1 00 P M 
it was decided to proclaim “Threatenmg Danger of War” 
[drohende Knegsgefahr] This proclamation set in motion 
a number of precautionary measures preparatory to actual 
mobilization, and was somewhat similar to the Russian 
“Period Preparatory to War ” It did not necessarily and 
inevitably involve mobilization, but it meant that the Ger- 
man Government expected it would be followed by mobili- 
zation within at least forty-eight hours, and mobilization 
would mean war As Bethmann telegraphed to Vienna, in 
order to persuade Austria to divert her mam effort against 
Russia instead of against Serbia 

After the Russian total mobilization we have proclaimed 
“Threatening Danger of War,” which will presumably be 
followed within forty-eight hours by mobilization The 
latter inevitably means war We expect from Austria an 
immediate active participation in the war against Russia 

102 Pourtales to Bethmann, July 31, 10 20 A M , received 11 40 A M , 
KD, 473 

103 Bethmann to Tsohirschky, July 31, 1 45 PM, received 4 20 
PM, K D , 479 Moltke also said the same more emphatically to Con- 
••ad in telephone conversations m the course of the afternoon and emng 
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It IS often said that had the German Government really- 
wanted peace, even after learning of the Russian general 
mobilization, it should liave contented itself with declaring 
German mobilization and then standing on the defensive, 
that Sazonov would have lived up to his promises that the 
Russian army would make no attack but stand wuth arms 
grounded, and tliat this wmuld have again given the diplo- 
matists a chance to find a peaceful solution It is said, m a 
w'ord, that the proper answ'er to mobihzation is counter- 
mobilization and not w'ar But this argument leaves out 
of view' the fact tliat m St Petersburg and Pans, as w'ell as 
m Berlin, the maxim had long been accepted by military- 
men, and by the highest political authorities like Tsar 
Alexander 111,^““* that “mobihzation means w'ar ” It had 
been clearly hinted by Pourtalcs to Sazonov on the after- 
noon of July 29 before Russia ordered general mobiliza- 
tion It w'as obviously clear to the Tsar on July 30 in 
view' of his hesitation to yield to Sazonov’s arguments and 
to accept the solemn responsibihty wdiich he realized w ould 
send thousands and thousands of men to their death 
And it w'as explicitly stated by Bethmann to the Prussian 
Council of Ministers on July 30 “The declaration of 
‘Threatening Danger of Wai’ meant mobilization, and this 
under our conditions — ^mobilization tow'ard both sides — 
meant w'ar ” 

The argument also leaves out of view' the fact that m 
the plans of the Geneial Staffs everywhere on the Continent 
mobilization was mexti icably bound up w'lth the “plan of 
campaign,” which provided not only for the maich to the 
frontier but in most cases the crossing of the frontier in 
order to get the advantage of the offensive and the w'agmg 

(Schafer, pp 53S-543) and Emperor William made a similar appeal to 
Emperor Francis Joseph at 4 40 P M (K D , 503) 

104 See above ch x, at notes 77-SO 

105 See above ch at note 37 

100 See above, ch x, at notes 53, 60, 61 
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of war m the enemy^s country Mobilization started the 
mihtary machine in motion, and once in motion, for tech- 
nical reasons, it was virtually impossible to halt it without 
dislocation of the long-prepared and mmutely worked out 
plan of campaign Though the civihan authorities might 
want to stop the machme at the frontier, and might prom- 
ise that they would do so, as the Tsar promised the Kaiser, 
it was doubtful whether they would be able to do so, owmg 
to the msistent arguments of the mihtary authorities that 
any mterference with the carefully prearranged schedule 
would be disastrous Even the Kaiser, whose authority m 
civil and military matters was not least among monarchs, 
on understanding from Lichnowsky that England might 
guarantee the neutrality of France, for a moment on Au- 
gust 1, thought he could halt the German army, once in 
motion, from crossing the frontier into Luxemburg But 
even he was quickly overborne by Moltke and by the news 
that Lichnowsky had made a “mistake," and made to real- 
ize that it was impossible And, as a matter of fact, at 
this very moment, a detachment of German soldiers ap- 
peared already to have crossed the frontier and violated the 
neutrality of Luxemburg 

Furthermore, the argument leaves out of view the fact, 
just suggested, that when mobilizations have taken place, 
“military necessity” tends to prevail over the diplomatic 
considerations of the civilians This was particularly true m 
Germany. It was perfectly recognized m St Petersburg 
and Pans, as well as m Berlm, that as Germany would have 
to fight a war on two fronts, and as she was threatened by 
the superior number of troops which Russia and France 
could brmg against her, she would have to strike her mam 
blow first at one and then at the other She could not divide 

108 KD, 562, 570, 575, 578, 579, 596, 603, 612, 630, 631, BD, 419, 453, 
460, and the dramatic narrative of Moltke, Ennnerungen, pp 19-23 

109 Protest of Eyschen, Minister of the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg, to Jagow, Aug 1, 9 30 P M , K D , 602 
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her mam forces and face both fronts at once Taking ad- 
vantage of the fact that she could mobilize more rapidly 
than Russia^ she would have to make her first attack on 
France^ in the West, while the Russian forces were slowly 
gathermg in the East She must equahze her inferiority m 
numbers by the gi eater speed of her military machine For 
German}'' merely to have answered mobilization by counter- 
mobilization, and to have stood on the defensive while dip- 
lomatic negotiations (probably futile) proceeded, would 
have meant that she would lose all her advantage in speed. 
The Russian armies would have had time gradually to mo- 
bihze and to concentrate on the East Prussian frontier, m 
ovei whelming numbers, thus compelling Germany either 
to divide her forces and face superior numbers, simultane- 
ously East and West, or to open her eastern territory to Rus- 
sian invasion while she made her mam effort agamst France 
in the West These were mihtary considerations, convinc- 
ing to the German civihan as well as military authorities,^^” 
and recognized by the military authorities m Russia and 
France, which made it obviously impossible for Germany 
merely to answer Russian general mobilization by counter- 
mobilization It was not Germany’s lack of desire for peace, 
but her ‘'plan of campaign,” arismg from her inferior num- 
bers and her double frontier, which compelled her, after 
proclaiming “Threatenmg Danger of War,” followed by 
mobilization, to move at once beyond her frontier 

Germany’s plan of campaign also contemplated gomg 
through the relatively flat and less strongly fortified terri- 
tory of Belgium, in defiance of mternational law and of 
Prussia’s guarantee of Belgian neutrahty. Only in so doing, 
the mihtarists beheved, could Germany strike and crush 

lioBethmann, Betrachtun^en (Berlin, 1919), I, 164 ff , H v Kuhl, 
Der deutsche Generalstab vn Vorbereitung und Durchj uhrung des Welt- 
Lneges (2nd ed, Berlin, 1920), p 98 ff, W Greener, Das Testament 
des Grafen Schheffen (Berlin, 1927), pp 10 ff , 195 ff , R Kann, Le Plan de 
Campagne allemand de 191Jf ei son Execution (Pans, 1923), p 26 ff 
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the French forces quickly, so that she could then turn 
against Russia By going through Belgium it was calcu 
lated that a decisive victory — a “Cannae” — could be won 
within six weeks On the otlier hand, to attempt to reach 
the French armies by striking straight west, without touch- 
ing the neutralized territories of Luxemburg and Belgium, 
would take months, on account of the hdly country, the 
rismg escarpments,”^ and the strong hnes of defensive forts 
which France had built since 1S70 

Bethmann, with his juristic training and upon the advice 
of a legal expert in the Foreign Office, wished to keep within 
the requirements of tlie Hague Convention of 1907, which 
declared tliat hostihties must not commence without previ- 
ous warning, eitlier in tlie form of a reasoned declaration of 
V ar or an ultimatum with a conditional declaration of war 
Compelled to accept the German plan of campaign which 
provided for an ultimatum to Belgium, demanding passage 
across her territory, he desired to regularize it bj’’ a previous 
formal declaration of a state of war between Germany and 
Russia, in case Russia did not accede to an ultimatum to 
demobihze at once Fallcenhajm, and especially Tirpitz, 
were opposed to such a declaration of war against Russia 
They thought it an unnecessary, foohsh and clumsy mistake 
in diplomatic technique, which would make an unfortunate 
impression on public opinion and brand Germany before the 
world as the aggressor Pourtales also was of this opmioii 
The course of events showed that he was right But, at the 
moment, Bethmann and Jagow seemed to have believed that 

111(7/ W M Davis, Handbook of Northern France (Cambridge, 
1918), p 27 S 

112 Cf Zwehl, Hrtck v Falkenhayn, p 58 , Tirpitz, Pohttsche Dokw- 
mente, II, 11-12, and the commimications of H E Barnes and B E 
Schmitt, in the Amer Hist Review, XXXIII, 456-459, January, 1928 
Moltke appears to have been mdifferent on this question, Bethmann 
iBetrachtungen, I, 156) is correct in saying that Falkenhayn opposed a 
declaration of war on Russia, but incorrect in saying that he himself was 
persuaded to it by Moltke 
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a violation of Belgian neutrality prior to Germany’s being 
formally at war with Russia would affect w^orld opinion 
more adversely than a German initiative in declaring war 
So Bethmann decided at once to send an ultimatum to Rus- 
sia and another to Russia’s ally 

Pourtales w as therefore informed that Russia’s mobihza- 
tion of her entire army and navy, undertaken while negotia- 
tions w ere still pending, and before Germany had taken any 
mobilization measures, had compelled Germany to proclaim 
^‘Threatening Danger of War ” “Mobilization must follow’- 
in case Russia does not suspend every w’ar measure against 
Austria-Hungary and ourselves wuthin twelve hours and 
make us a distinct declaration to that effect Please in- 
form Sazonov of this, and telegraph the hour of your 
communication ” 

Pourtales received this message shortly after 11 00 P M , 
deciphered it, and dehvered it to Sazonov at midnight. 
Sazonov replied to him, as the Tsar had done, that for tech- 
nical reasons it was impossible to suspend the mobilization 
measures 

As the time-limit for Russia’s final answ’er did not expire 
until noon on August 1, Pourtales made an effort in another 
direction Taking advantage of his personal friendship wath 
Count Fredericks, the Tsar’s Minister of the Household, he 
sent him a letter entreating him to use his influence with 
the Tsar to prevent the catastrophe of w’ar before it should 
be too late The Count saw the Tsar, but Nicholas II could 
only assure him, as he had assured the Kaiser, that Russian 
mobilization did not mean war and that he hoped German 
mobihzation did not mean so either 

In the ultimatum to Paris, Baron Schoen was instructed 

113 Bethmann to Pourtales, July 31, 3 30 P M , received 11 10 P M , 
KD, 490 

114 Pourtales to Bethmann, Aug 1, 1 00 AM , KD, 536, Pourtales, 
Am Scheideweg, pp 74-76 

115 KD, 539, 546, Pourtales, Am Scheideweg, pp 76-81 
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to inform SVance of tlie demands which were being made at 
St Petersburg, and to say that German mobilization would 
inevitably mean war He was to “ask the French Govern- 
ment if it intends to remain neutral m a Russo-German war 
Answer must be given within eighteen hours ” If, contrary 
to expectation, France declared its intention to remain neu- 
tral, the Ambassador was to demand the turning over of 
the fortresses of Toul and Verdun to be held as a pledge of 
neutrality and returned after the completion of the w^ar 
with Russia 

At 7 00 P M , when Baron Schoen went to the Quai 
d’Orsay to carry out these mstruetions, the French Govern- 
ment had already learned fi om the French Ambassador m 
Berlm that Germany had declared “Threatening Danger 
of War” m consequence of the Russian general mobihza- 
tion, and that Schoen vas about to ask vhat France’s atti- 
tude would be Viviani therefore had had time to consult 
with Pomcare how he should evade a direct answer In 
reply to Schoen’s question he simply said “Let me hope 
that extreme decisions can be avoided, and permit me to 
take time to reflect ” He promised to give an answer at 
the expiration of the eighteen hours, that is, on Saturday, 
August 1, at 1 00 PM^^® 

Next day, when Schoen came before the expiration of 
the eighteen hours to repeat his question whether France 
would remain neutral, Viviani replied “France will act m 
accordance with her mterests ” As he made no promise of 
neutrality, Schoen naturally said nothmg of his secret m- 

116 Bethmann to Schoen, July 31, 3 30 P M , K D , 491 

111 Jules Gambon to Viviaui, July 31, 3 50 P M , received 4 25 P M , 
omitted from F Y B , but printed by Poincare, IV, 446 f 

116 Schoen to Bethmann, July 31, 8 17 PM, received Aug 1, 12 30 
AM, K D , 528 Viviani, Eeponse au. Kaiser, pp 192 f Pomcare, IV, 
448-451 According to Schoen, Viviani said he had no news of any gen- 
eral mobilization in Russia, only of precautionaiy measures According 
to Viviani, Schoen talked of asking for his passports The interview was 
painful but courteous 
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stiuctions to ask for Toul and Verdun The Fiench did 
not leain of this Geiman intention until they succeeded 
duiing the war in deciphering the German telegrams 
exchanged in July, 1914 

The proclamation of “Threatening Danger of War” had 
been urged by Moltke and Fallvenhayn since the evening 
of July 29 But Bethmann had held out against it until 
receiving definite nev-s tliat Russia had ordeied general 
mobihzation As the Russian oi der had been given because 
Sazonov and lanushkevich had persuaded the Tsar that 
war was inevitable, so now the Russian mobilization was 
the decisive fact which at last convinced the civil as veil 
as the military authoiities m Germany that war was inev- 
itable Nevs of the Russian step caused militaiy considera- 
tions eveiywheie (except in England) to take precedence 
over pohtical considerations, and rendered futile and illu- 
sory aU the later diplomatic efforts vSome of these effoits 
were made sincerely but without serious expectation of 
success; some were only diplomatic gestuies calculated to 
give an appearance of pacific intentions and to throw the 
odium of responsibility upon the opposing side Thus, 
neithei the Russian “foimula” which Sazonov had proposed 
to Pouitales,^-® nor the personal appeal which Pourtales 
made in a visit on his own initiative to the Tsar at Petei- 
hof,^“^ noi the final exchange of telegrams between “Willy” 
and “Nicky,” nor Beichtold’s pietense of being at last 
ready to make some concessions,^-^ could have any chance 
of success As these last diplomatic efforts were futile and 
illusory, they need not be set foith m detail 


119 Schoen. to Bethmann, Aug 1, 1 05 P M , received 6 10 P M , 
KD, 671, cf also 543, 598, Viviani, p 204, Poincare, IV, 478 f 

120 See above, ch x, at note 52 

121 On the early afternoon of July 31, KD, 535, Pouitales, Am 
Scheideweff, pp 64-73 

122 K D , 480, 487, 546, 600, Schilling’s Diary, pp 72 ff , 81 f 

123 See above, at note 94 
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MOBILIZATION IN FR-VNCE AND GERMANY, AUGUST 1 

Shortly after Sclioen had made his first conmiunication 
concerning the Russian mobihzation and the steps that 
Geimany was forced to take m consequence, the French 
Government finally received, on Jul}’’ 31, at 8 30 P M , 
Paleologue’s belated telegram announcing it^-’ This left 
no doubt that the nev s of it, v hicli had already come from 
German sources through Jules Cambon, Schoen, and a tele- 
graph agenej'", vas conect This news, coupled with that 
of the German “Thieatenmg Danger of Wai” leccived fiom 
Cambon, left httle doubt in tlie minds of the Fiench Cabi- 
net that a European War va'^ inevitable General Joffre 
demanded the complete mobilization of the eastern army 
corps “Every delay of tventy-four hours m calling up 
reservists and sending the telegiam for couvertiire means 
a retardation of tlie concentration forces, that is, the initial 
abandonment of fifteen to twenty kiloraeteis of tcriitory 
for ever}’- day of delay” At 5 00 PM, thciefoie, before 
Schoen came to ask Viviani about French neutrality, the 
Cabinet decided to order that couverturp, which had been 
already oidered with limitations on July 30 m connection 
with the “10-kilometer withdrawal,” should now talie place 
m its fullest extent 

A httle latei at 1 00 AM, the Russian Military 
Attache at Paris reported to St Petersburg* 

The French Minister of War has declaied to me in a tone 
of hearty enthusiasm the firm decision of the French Gov- 
ernment for War, and begged me to confirm the hope of the 
French General Staff that all our efforts will be directed 
against Germany, and that Austria will be treated as a 
quanUte neghgeable 

124 See above, cb at note 70 
12 D Poincare, IV, 458 

isoizvolski to Sazonov, July 31 [Aug U, 1 00 AM, MPR, 522, 
LN II 294 
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In the evening occurred the tragic assassination of Jean 
Jaures, the veteran socialist leader who had long opposed 
the policies of M Poincare which he feared would some day 
lead his counti y into war There came also the secret 
assurance from Rome that the Italian Government consid- 
ered itself fieed by Austria’s conduct from its Triple Alli- ' 
ance obhgations But Sir Edward Grey continued in a 
non-committal attitude which was most distressing to Paul 
Gambon in London and to the French Cabinet m Pans 

Early next morning, Satui day, August 1, General Joffre, 
surmismg that Geimany w^as proceeding to full mobilization 
under cover of “Threatening Danger of War,” declared that 
he could no longer assume the responsibility of command 
unless France ordered general mobilization The Cabmet 
then authoiized the Minister of War to order it before 4 
P M In view of Schoen’s communication and Viviam’s 
answer to it, and in view of a telegram from Paleologue 
announcmg Germany’s ultimatum to Russia, it seemed cer- 
tain that Germany would soon mobilize, even if, as Joffre 
surmised, she was not already doing so About 3 45 P M , 
after the Minister of War handed over the mobilization 
order to an officer of the French General Staff, it was imme- 
diately telegraphed throughout France in tune so that the 
mobilization could begin next mornmg 

The telegi am from Pourtales reportmg that Sazonov had 
replied that it was impossible for technical reasons to sus- 
pend Russian mobihzation had been received m Berlin on 
August 1 at 12 30 AM The time-hmit for any further 
reply expired at noon Schoen’s telegi’am givmg Viviani’s 
final answei, “France wiU act m accordance with her inter- 

127 Cj F Gouttenoiie de Touiy, Jaures et le Parti de la Guerre, 
Pans, 1922 Poincare, IV, 474 f 

128 Poincare, IV, 473 

129 a Poincare, IV, 475-478, 486-494 

130 Recouly, p 81 ff , Poincare, IV, 479 f 

131 Recouly, p 85 Le’> Armees jrangcases. Tome I, Vol I, Annexe, 
No 21 
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ests,” did not reach Berlin until 6 10 P M But Ins earlier 
telegrams made it seem almost certam, as Germany ex- 
pected, that France would not remam neutral, and certamly 
not hand over Toul and Verdun to German occupation 
Germany therefore ordered mobilization August 1 at 5 00 
P M , quarter of an hour later than France Germany 
was the last of the Great Powers to take this final and 
supreme mihtary measure 

Expecting that Sazonov would mamtam his view that 
Russia could not suspend mobilization and would fail to 
comply with the ultimatum, Bethmann forwarded to Pour- 
tales a declaration of war The Ambassador, receiving it 
about 6 00 P M went at once with it to Sazonov Three 
times, with increasmg signs of emotion at his painful duty, 
he asked tlie Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs whether he 
could not give him a favorable answer to his request of the 
day before Three tunes Sazonov answered in the negative 
“In that case. Sir,” said Pourtales, drawing from his pocket 
a folded paper, “1 am instructed to hand you this note,” 
and gave him the declaration of war Then losing self- 
control, the Ambassador went to the wmdow and wept, say- 
mg 'T never could have beheved that I should quit St 
Petersburg under these conditions” He then embraced 
Sazonov and went away, askmg that he be informed at the 
Embassy concerning his passports and arrangements for his 
departure, as he was not capable at the moment of talking 
about anything 

The German declaration of war on France was not made 

132 K D ^ 554 French mobilization at 3 45 PM, French time, was 
4 45 P M according to German or Central European time 

133 Bethmann to Pourtales, August 1, 12 52 P M , K D , 542 Pour- 
tales to Bethmann, Aug 1, 8 00 P M , KD, 588, Pourtales, Am Schetde- 
weg, pp 81-85 The declaration had been drawn up in two alternative 
forms to accord with Sazonov’s possible replies By an oversight Pour- 
tales left both forms m the Foreign Mmister’s hands, as an aide-memoire 
but m their agitation neither of the men noticed this fact at the moment 

134 Schilling’s Diary, p 76-78 
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until 6 15 P M on August 3 It alleged seveial liostile 
Fiench acts Piencli tioops had crossed the frontiei in the 
Vosges “A Fiench aviator, wlio must have flovn across 
Belgium teiiitoiy, was shot down yesterday in an attempL 
to wieck the lailioad at Wesel Yesterday, French air- 
men diopped bombs on the railioads near Kailsruhe and 
Nmembeig Thus Fiance has foiced us into war ” Schoen 
was therefoie instiucted to communicate the foregoing 
to the Fiench Government, ask for his passports, and 
tuin ovei the Embassy to the charge of the American 
Ambassador ^ 

The alleged hostile acts were based on false informa- 
tion which the German Government, m its haste, had 
taken no care to veiif}'- Fuithermore, the despatch to 
Schoen reached him in a verj"- mutilated foim, so that much 
of it was unintelligible Though the declaration of war 
and the giounds for it vcie such a very serious matter, 
Schoen did not feel justified m taking the necessary time to 
get fiom Beilm a complete and exact text of the mutilated 
document He had been told to delivei the declaiation at 
6 00 P M Bethmann again wished to be formally coriect 
m notifying a state of wai befoie the German foices ciossed 
the fiontier into Fiance, as they were about to do m accord- 
ance with the pi e-ai ranged and all-unpoitant plan of cam- 
paign 

Sehoen theiefore put together, as best he could, a 
declaration of wai based on his mutilated telegiam, and 
handed it m to Viviam It contained the untiue allegations 
as to the French aviators ovei Wesel, Karlsiuhe and 
Nuremberg 

13G Belhmnnn to Schoen, Aug 3, 1 05 P M , received 4 15 P M (Ger- 
man time, 5 15 PM), IC D , 734 

130 KD, 734, a, b Poincnie, IV, 520 ff Montgelas, Leitjaden, p 
182 f Renouvm, pp 237-248 (Eng trans, pp 264-276) 
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in spite of Paul Gambon’s appeal to Grey on July 30, 
recaUing their exchange of notes in 1912/^'^ and in spite oi 
a personal entreaty which Piesident Poincare sent by special 
messenger to King George on the afternoon of July 
the British Foreign Secretary stiU remained unwalling to 
give any pledge to France As Grey notified the British 
Ambassador in Pans 

I went on to say to M Gambon that though we should 
have to put our policy before Parliament, we could not 
pledge Parliament in advance Up to the present moment, 
we did not feel, and public opinion did not feel, that any 
treaties or obligations of this countrj’’ w'ere involved Fur- 
ther developments might alter this situation and cause the 
Government and Parliament to take the view that inter- 
vention wms justified The preservation of the neutrality of 
Belgium might be, I would not say a decisive, but an im- 
portant factor, in determining our attitude 

M Gambon expressed great disappointment at my reply 
He uenaaied his^riiieatiaw o£„whp+hcT:„wp would hpin.FxaiiCP 
vention wms justified The preservation of the neutrality of 
Belgium might be, I would not say a decisive, but an im- 
portant factor, in determining our attitude 
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have no meaning if it does not signify that in a just quarrell 
England would stand her fi lends This honorable expec- 
tation has been laised We cannot repudiate it without 
exposing our good name to giave criticism ” 

Sir Edwai d Grey knew that the Cabinet was still sharply 
divided on the question of British participation in a Euro- 
pean War He vas therefore taking care to be extremely 
cautious 111 avoiding any commitments to France until 
opinion in the Cabinet and m Pailiament should be bi ought 
more decisively to the side of France by some new fact, 
such as a German ultimatum to France or a refusal to 
lespect the neutrality of Belgium This latter possibihty 
had been levealed to hun m connection with Bethmann’s 
"bid” for Biitish neutrality, lighting up “lilce a search- 
light” a new aspect of the situation 

On Fridaj'-, Juty 31, the day after leceivmg Bethmann’s 
"bid,” Grey decided to clarify the Belgian question by 
addiessmg to the Fiench and Geiman Governments a 
request asking each foi an assurance that it would respect 
the neutrality of Belgium so long as no other Power vio- 
lated it He also informed the Brussels Government of 
this step, and added "I assume that Belgium will to the 
utmost of her povei maintain neutrality, and desiie and 
expect other Powers to observe and uphold it ” 

Fiance at once gave an unqualified assuiance m the 
affirmative But at Beihn Jagow told the Biitish Am- 
bassador that he could not possibly reply without consulting 
Bethmann and tlie Kaiser "He rather doubted whether 

l40Clo^^o’s memol andum, July 31, BD, 369, c/ also 368, and 
Minutes on 382, 383 mSee above, at notes 42-45 

142 Grey to Bertie and Goschen, July 31, 5 30 P M , B D , 348 This 
step was decided upon at a Cabinet meeting in the morning, before he 
heard of the Russian mobilization and the consequent German "Threaten- 
ing Danger of AVar”, cf Gambon to A^iviani, Jul 3 ’^ 31, 8 40 P M (Poincare, 
IV, 442) 

143 Grej" to Vilheis, July 31, 6 15 PJM , B D , 351 

144 Bertie to Grey, Aug 1, 1 12 A M , received 2 15 AM, BD, 382 
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they could answer at all, as any reply they might give could 
not fail, m the event of war, to have the undesirable effect 
of disclosing to a certam extent part of their plan of 
campaign 

Already, however, on this same Friday, before hearing 
the dubious German reply in regard to Belgium, Sn Edward 
Grey determined m his own mind, in agreement with 
Nicolson and Grove, that England’s obhgation of honor 
to France and her own material interests made it unpera- 
tive for her to intervene on the Franco-Russian side In 
the morning he had told the German Ambassador that if 
Germany could get any reasonable proposal put forward 
which made it clear that Germany and Austria were striv- 
ing to preserve European peace, he would support it and 
go to the length of saymg that, if France and Russia would 
not accept it, he would have nothing more to do with the 
consequences “But, otherwise,” he warned Lichnowsky, 
“if France became involved, we should be drawn in ” 

He told Gambon confidentially of this statement to Lich- 
nowsky, but carefully explained that this “was not the same 
thing as takmg an engagement to France,” and that he 
could not pledge Parhament m advance Gambon could 
only inform Paris that Grey, “who is a partizan of imme- 
diate intervention,” would discuss the matter again with 
the Gabinet next morning 

On August 1, Gambon, knowing of Germany’s ultima- 
tums and of the French intention to order mobihzation,^^® 
renewed his appeals to Grey He urged very strongly the 
British obhgation to help France, both on account of the 
withdrawal of the French fleet to the Mediterranean, leav- 
mg the northern coast undefended except for British assis- 

145 Goschen to Grey, Aug 1, 2 AM, received 3 30 A M , B D , 383 

146 Grey to Goschen, July 31, 2 45 P M , B D , 340, c/ K D , 489, 496, 

497 147 Grey to Bertie, July 31, BD, 367 Poincare, IV, 440 f 

148 Gambon to Viviani, July 31, 8 40 P M , Poincare, PV, 442 

149 Poincare, IV, 486 
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tance, and on account of British interest “If we [English! 
do not help France/’ Gambon said, “the Entente would dis- 
appear, and, whether victory came to Germany, or to ^ 
France and Russia, our situation at the end of the war 
would be very uncomfortable ” But Grey replied there was 
no obhgation That if France were forced mto a war 
agamst her wish, it was because of her alliance with Russia 
England had purposely kept clear of aUiances m order not 
to be involved in this way “This did not mean that under 
no circumstances would we assist France, but it did mean 
that France must take her own decision at this moment 
without reckonmg on an assistance that we weie not now 
in a position to promise” Gambon answered in dismay 
that he could not transmit this reply to his Government, 
and asked to be authorized to answer that the British Gabi- 
net had not yet come to any decision To mitigate Gam- 
bon’s disappointment, Grey then said that the appearance 
of a German fleet m the Enghsh Ghannel and an attack 
on the French coasts, or a violation of Belgium might alter 
public opinion m England, and tliat he would bring these 
questions before the Gabmet next morning Meanwhile 
Gambon might report that no decision had been taken 

August 2 was the “Sunday of Resolve” for England 
The Gabmet sat ahnost continuously all day In the morn- 
ing it was still too uncertain as to British opinion and too 
divided agamst it-seK to come to a decision Until luncheon- 
time the danger that a considerable mmority would resign 
from the Gabmet and thereby greatly weaken the Govern- 
ment at a critical moment, still caused the majority to hesi- 
tate, in spite of the arrival of news that German troops had 
entered Luxemburg The neutrality of Belgium, as Grey 

150 Grey to Bertie, Aug 1, 8 20 P M , and letter Aug 1 , B D , 426, 
447 Gambon to Vmani, Aug 1, Poincare, IV, 487 

151 Villiers to Grey, Aug 2, 10 50 AM, received 11 45 AM, B D , 
465, cf also 466-468, 472 P Gambon appears to have received the news 
at 8 00 A M , but did not discuss it with Grey until 3 00 P M (c/ G P 
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told Gambon in the afternoon, “was a much more important 
matter” than the neutrality of Luxemburg The viola- 
tion of the latter did not of itself bring a decisive change in 
the attitude of the Cabmet The decisive fact was that 
about noon a letter vas brought fiom Mi Bonar Law, the 
leadei of the Unionist Party, assuring the Cabmet of sup- 
port of his followers in Parliament Such support had 
already been intimated unofficially to Winston Chui chill m 
a letter three days earher from another pi eminent Unionist, 
Mr F E Smith, later Lord Birkenhead But Mr Bonar 
Law’s letter might be regaided as official, and represented 
the expressed view of a number of most important Unionist 
leaders, including Lord Lansdowne, who had hurried up to 
London to make his influence felt Mr Bonar Law’s letter 


was as follows 

2nd August, 1914 

Dear Mr Asquith, — ^Loid Lansdowne and I feel it our 
duty to inform you that, in our opinion, as well as in that 
of all the colleagues whom we have been able to consult, it 
w'ould be fatal to the honor and security of the United King- 
dom to hesitate in supporting France and Russia at the 
present juncture, and we offer our unhesitating support to 
the Government in any measuies that they may consider 
necessary foi that object 


Roux, m Revue des Deux Mondes, Aug 15, 1926 The \iolation of 
Luxemburg was regarded by Sir Edward Grey as a much Jess important 
matter than that of Belgium, partly because Luxemburg did not lie on the 
English channel, and partly because Luxemburg’s neutrality was secured 
by a “collective guarantee,” and Belgian neutrality by an “indnidual 
guarantee ” In the case of the former, a breach of the guarantee by one 
of the guarantors might be regarded as liberating the other guarantors 
from their obligations, not so, in the case of an “individual guarantee,” in 
which each guarantor remained obligated independently of the action of 
the others (c/ Grey, II, 3-10, and E C Stowell, The Diplomacy of the 
War of 1914 (Boston, 1915), pp 376 ff, 422 ff, 600 ff) 

152 Grey to Bertie, Aug 2, 4 45 P M , B D , 487 

153 Churchill, The World Crisis, I, p 215 f 

i54Eirst published in the London Times, Dec 15, 1914, with some 
explanatory remarks by Mr Bonar Law, c/ also Lord Lorebum, Hou, 
the War Came, p 210, and Mr L J Maxse, in The National Review, Aug 
1918 
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Upon the receipt of this promise of support Grey and 
the Cabinet detei mined to give Gambon the assurance con- 
cerning the north coast of France about which he had asked 
the day before So, about 3PM, Grey informed the French 
Ambassador that “if the German fleet comes into the Chan- 
nel or through the North Sea to undertake hostile opera- 
tions agamst the French coasts or shipping, the British fleet 
will give all the protection in its power ” This assurance 
was still subject to approval by Parhament, Grey added, 
and did not mean that England would send troops to 
France It was merely a promise to make war agamst 
Germany, contingent upon a hypothetical action by the 
German fleet It looked, however, like war, and led Lord 
Morley and Mr John Burns to resign from the Cabmet 
It gave also much comfort to the French, even though it 
did not go as far as they had hoped The assurance was 
given before Germany presented her ultimatum to Belgium, 
news of which did not reach London until the mornmg of 
August 3 

About 7 PM on August 2 the German Minister at 
Brussels had handed to Mr Davignon, the Belgian Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, the German demands drawn up by 
Moitke on July 26 and forwarded from Berhn on July 29 m 
a sealed envelope within a sealed envelope It stated 
that Germany “is in receipt of lehable mfoimation relating 
to the proposed advance of French armed forces along the 
Meuse, loute Givet-Namur They leave no doubt as to 
France’s intention to advance agamst Germany through 
Belgian territory” As it was to be feared that Belgium 
would be unable, unaided, to resist the French advance, and 
as “it IS for Germany a dictate of self-preseivation that 
she anticipate the hostile attack,” Geimany regretted that 
she would be forced to enter upon Belgian soil She con- 

155 Grey to Bertie, Aug 2, 4 45 PM , BD, 487 

ICC See above at note 49 
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templated no hostile activities against Belgium If the 
Kingdom adopted “a benevolent neutrahty toward Ger- 
many,” the German Government promised at the conclusion 
of peace to guarantee Belgium’s sovereign rights and inde- 
pendence, to evacuate the territory, to buy for cash all the 
necessities required by her troops, and to make good every 
damage which they might cause But should Belgium 
oppose German troops, or destroy railroads and tunnels, 
“Germany would be obhged, to her regret, to regard the 
Kingdom as an enemy ” An unequivocal reply was 
demanded within twelve hours 

Mr Davignon instantly notified King Albert A Cabi- 
net meeting was called and sat till past midnight It 
was unanimous that Belgium’s honor and interests de- 
manded the rejection of the German demand No German 
“strategic interest” could justify “a violation of interna- 
tional law” “The Belgian Government, if it were to 
accept the proposals submitted to it, would sacrifice the 
honor of the nation and at the same time betray its duty 
toward Europe ” It was therefore “firmly resolved to repel 
by all means in its power every attack upon its rights ” 
Such was the brave reply which the little Kmgdom gave to 
the German Minister at 7 A M on August 3 

Mr Davignon on the morning of August 3 at once noti- 
fied the Powers of Germany’s ultimatum and its rejection, 
but did not immediately appeal to the Guaranteeing Powers 
for support He was not at first convinced, according to 

157 Jagow to Below, July 29 and Aug 2, ICD , 376, 648 The German 
Minister at Brussels was instructed to make certain changes in the 
original ultimatum, omitting the clause that Germany “will even be pre- 
pared to favor with the best of good will any possible claims of the 
Kingdom for territorial compensation at the expense of France,” shorten- 
ing the time-limit for an answer from twenty-four to twelve hours, and 
post-dating the ultimatum to make it appear that it had just been 
received 

158 BGB [Belgian Gray Boofc], 22, and KD, 779 

159 B G B 23, 24, B D , 521, 651, 562 
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the British Minister, that there was real danger from Ger- 
many, and wished, m case of aggression, to show that the 
Belgians were able to defend themselves Accordingly, on 
August 3, King Albert merely appealed to King George for 
“diplomatic mtervention” to safeguard the neutrality of 
Belgium 

The news of the German ultimatum to Belgium and its 
categorical rejection reached Sir Edward Grey toward noon 
on Mondaj'-, August 3,^®^ shortly before he was to make his 
speech in Parhament announcing the Biitish decision to 
oppose by force any German attack on the north coast of 
France It enabled him to bring forwaid more effectively 
the question of Belgian neutrality, which he knew would be 
one which would strongly affect British public opinion 
toward the pohcy which he himself was already convinced 
in his own mind that England ought to follow He had 
httle time, in the midst of reading telegrams and hurried 
interviews with Ambassadors and others, for composing a 
formal speech But what he said in the House of Com- 
mons on the afternoon of August 3 is eloquent in its sim- 
plicity and m the tragic seriousness of the subject 

Sir Edward Grey began his speech with the question of 
Britam’s obligations to France, sketching the development 
of the system of alliances fiom the tmie of the first Morocco 
Cl ISIS, and giving the House its first knowledge of the 
Anglo-French military and naval conveisations and the 
exchange of notes in 1912 He insisted that “whatever took 
place between the military and naval experts, they were not 
binding engagements upon the Government ” “We do not 
construe anything which has previously taken place m our 
diplomatic relations with other Powers in this matter as 

iGOViIhers to Nicolson, Aug 12, BD, 670 iciBGB, 25 

162 Villiers to Grey, Aug 3, 9 31 A M , received 10 55 A M , B D , 521 

1C3 Cj , Grey, II, 10-18, the speech is reprinted, ibid, pp 308-326 For 
trenchant criticisms, see H Lutz, Lord Grey and the World War, and 
Count Monxgelas, British Policy under Sir Edward Grey, N Y , 1928 
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restricting the freedom of the Government to decide what 
attitude they should now take, or restrict the freedom of 
the House of Commons to decide what their attitude should 
be ” He then spoke of the transfer of the French fleet to 
the Mediterranean to take the place of the Biitish fleet 
transferred to home waters, and of the assurance given to 
M Gambon the day before 

Fmally he came to the question of Belgian neutrahty 
He leferred very effectively to Germany’s refusal to give an 
unequivocal promise to respect it, to the German ultimatum 
to Belgium and its i ejection, and to tlie appeal of King 
Albert for “diplomatic mtervention ” If Belgium lost her 
independence, then Holland and Denmark Would lose 
theirs, and if France were beaten to her knees and lost 
her position as a Great Power, England would be faced by 
the “unmeasured aggrandizement” of Germany Forestall- 
ing the argument that England might stand aside, husband 
her strength, and mtervene at the end to protect her 
interests, he added 

If, m a crisis like this, we run avay from those obliga- 
tions of honour and interest as regards the Belgian Treaty, 
I doubt whether, whatever material force we might have 
at the end, it would be of very much value in face of the 
respect that we should have lost I do not believe, for 
a moment, that at the end of this war, even if we stood aside 
and remained aside, we should be m a position, a material 
position, to use our force decisively to undo what had hap- 
pened in the course of the war, to prevent the whole of the 
West of Europe opposite to us — if that had been the result 
of the war — falling under the domination of a single Power, 
and I am quite sure that our moral position would be such 
as to have lost us all respect I can only say that I have 
put the question of Belgium somewhat hypothetically, be- 
cause I am not yet sure of all the facts, but, if the facts 
turn out to be as they have reached us at present, it is quite 
clear that there is an obligation on this country to do its 
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utmost to pie^ent the consequences to •vsiiich those facts •will 
lead if they arc undisputed 

Grey did not ask the House of Commons for definite 
endoisement of any precise measures He 'vsms merely 
skilfully informing them of ■v\hat he had done so far, assur- 
ing them that liis liands were still free and that it •v\’as for 
Pailiament to decide, but at the same time he persuasively 
placed befoie them his own conviction that England ought 
not to stand aside The applause with ■which his speech 
was gieeted left no doubt that Parliament would support 
him After the speech and the Cabinet meeting in the 
evening, Grey confided to Gambon that the Cabinet had 
decided next morning to send instructions to the British 
Ambassador in Berlin to demand that the German ulti- 
matum to Belgium be withdrawm “If they refuse," added 
Grey, “tliere wull be war 

The Cabinet’s decision wms strengthened next day, 
August 4, by new'S that the Germans had actually violated 
Belgian teintory At 2 PM Sir Edwmrd Grey sent the 
ultimatum to Berlin He mentioned Germany’s ultimatum 
to Belgium and the report that “Belgian territory has been 
violated at Gemmenich ’’ “In these circumstances, and m 
view' of the fact that Germany dechned to give the same 
assurance respecting Belgium as France gave last week m 
reply to our request," Grey repeated his request, and asked 
that a satisfactory reply be received m London by midnight 
Otherwise, Sir Edward Goschen was to ask for his pass- 
ports, and the Britisli Embassy w'as to be turned over to 
the care of the American Ambassador 

Sir Edward Goschen took the ultimatum to the German 
Foieign Office about 7PM Jagow told him that no such 
assurance as requested could be given He had already 
1C4 Grey II, 321-322 
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explained to Goschen earlier in the day that Germany had 
been compelled by strategic necessity to go through Bel- 
gium to reach France in the quickest and easiest way — 
that it was a matter of life and death for her Goschen 
then said he should like to go and see the Chancellor as 
it might be his last opportunity Goschen’s narrative 
contmues 

I found the Chancellor very agitated His Excellency at 
once began a harangue which lasted for about 20 minutes 
He said that the step taken by His Majesty’s Government 
was terrible to a degree, just for a word “neutrality” a w'ord 
which in W'ar time had so often been disregarded — ^just for 
a scrap of paper, Great Britain was going to make war on 
a kindred nation who desired nothing better than to be 
friends w'lth her All his efforts in that direction had been 
rendered useless by this last terrible step, and the policy 
to which, as I knew, he had devoted himself since his acces- 
sion to office, had tumbled dowm like a house of cards I 
said that in the same way as he and Herr von Jagow wushed 
me to understand that for strategical reasons it was a matter 
of life and death to Germany t-o advance through Belgium 
and violate her neutrality, so I wmuld wish him to under- 
stand that it was, so to speak, a matter of “life and death” 
for the honor of Great Britain that she should keep her 
solemn engagement to do her utmost to defend Belgium’s 
neutrality if attacked That solemn compact simply had 
to be kept, or what confidence could anyone have in engage- 
ments given by Great Britain in the future? The Chancellor 
said “But at what price will that compact have been kept 
Has the British Government thought of that?” I hinted to 
his Excellency as plainly as I could that fear of consequences 
could hardly be regarded as an excuse for breaking solemn 
engagements, but his Excellency was so excited, so evidently 
overcome by the news of our action and so little disposed 
to hear reason, that I refrained from adding fuel to the 
flame by further argument As I was leaving he said that 
the blow of Great Britain joining Germany’s enemies was all 
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the gi eater that almost up to the last moment he and his 
Government had been woiking with us and supporting our 
efforts to maintain peace between Austria and Russia I 
admitted that that had been the case, and said that it was 
part of the tragedy which saw the two nations fall apart just 
at the moment vhen the relations between them had been 
more fiiendly and cordial than they had been for years 

As the clock struck midnight and no satisfactory answer 
had been given to Goschen, Germany and England were 
at war 

The Sarajevo spaik had started the fire which had now 
spread over Europe Serbia and the Great Powers were 
mvolved in a life and death stiuggle 

-0" Goschen to Grey, Aug 6, BD, 671, see ilso 666, 667 



CHAPTER XU 
CONCLUSION 

Noxe of the Po^^ers wanted a European War Their 
governing rulers and ministers, with verj' few exceptions, 
all foresaw that it must be a fnghtful struggle, m which 
the political results were not absolutely certain, but in 
wdiicli the loss of life suffering and economic consequences 
w^ere bound to be ten ible This is true, m a greater or less 
degree, of Pashitch, Berchtold, Bethmann, Sazonov, Poin- 
care, San Giuliano and Sir Edward Gre}’’ Yet none of 
them, not even Sir Edw^ard Grey, could have foreseen that 
the pohtical results w ere to be so stupendous, and the other 
consequences so terrible, as w'as actually the case 

For many of the Powers, to be sure, a European War 
might seem to hold out the possibility of achieving various 
desired advantages for Serbia, the achievement of national 
unity foi all Serbs, for Austria, the levival of hei w’anmg 
prestige as a Great Power, and the checking of nationalistic 
tendencies which threatened her very existence, for Russia, 
the accomphshment of her historic mission of controlling 
Constantinople and the Straits, for Germany, new eco- 
nomic advantages and the restoration of the European bal- 
ance wdiich had changed with the w^eakening of the Triple 
Alliance and the tightening of the Triple Entente, for 
France, the recovery of Alsace-Loriaine and the ending of 
the German menace, and for England, the destruction of 
the German naval danger and of Prussian militarism AU 
these advantages, and many others, were feveiishly striven 
and mtrigued for, on all sides, the moment the War actually 

broke out, but this is no good proof that any of the states- 
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men mentioned deliberately aimed to bring about a war to 
secure these advantages One cannot judge the motives 
which actuated men before the War, by what they did m 
an absolutely new situation which arose as soon as they 
were overtaken by a conflagration they had sought to avert 
And m fact, m the case of the two Powers between whom 
the immediate conflict arose, the postponement or avoid- 
ance of a European War would have facilitated the accom- 
phshment of the ultimate advantages aimed at Pashitch 
knew that there was a better chance for Serbian national 
unity after he had consohdated Serbian gams m the Balkan 
Wars, and after Russia had completed her military and 
naval armaments as planned for 1917, and Berchtold knew 
that he had a better chance of crushing the Greater Serbia 
danger and strengthening Austria, if he could avoid Russian 
intervention and a general European War 

It is also true, likewise, that the moment war was 
declared, it was hailed with varying demonstrations of 
enthusiasm on the part of the people in every country — 
with considerable m Serbia, Austria, Russia and Germany, 
with less m Erance, and with almost none in England But 
this does not mean that the peoples wanted war or exerted 
a decisive influence to bring it about It is a curious psy- 
chological phenomenon that as soon as a country engages 
m war, there develops or is created among the masses a 
frenzy of patriotic excitement which is no index of their 
pre-war desires And in the countries where the demon- 
strations of enthusiasm were greatest, the political influence 
of the people on the Government was least. 

Nevertheless, a European War broke out Why? Be- 
cause m each country pohtical and military leaders did 
certain things, which led to mobilizations and declarations 
of war, or failed to do certain thmgs which might have 
prevented them In this sense, aU the European coun- 
tries, m a greater or less degree, were responsible One 
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must abandon the dictum of the Versailles Treat}’’ that 
Germany and her allies were solely responsible It was a 
dictum exacted by victors from vanquished, under the influ- 
ence of the blindness, igporance, hatred, and the propagan- 
dist misconceptions to which war had given rise It was 
based on evidence which was incomplete and not alw’ays 
sound ^ It IS generally recognized by the best historical 
scholars in all countries to be no longer tenable or defen- 
sible They are agreed that the responsibility for the War 
IS a divided responsibility But they still disagree very 
much as to the relative part of this responsibility that falls 
on each country and on each individual political or military 
leader 

Some w’riters hke to fix positively in some precise mathe- 
matical fashion the exact rcsponsibihty for the w’ar This 
was done m one w’ay by the framers of Article 231 of the 
Treaty of Versailles It has been done in other w’ays by 
those who would fix the responsibility m some relative 
fashion, as, for instance, Austria first, then Eussia, France 
and German}’’ and England But the present writer depre- 
cates such efforts to assess by a precise formula a very com- 
plicated question, which is after aU more a matter of 
dehcate shading than of definite white and black Over- 
simplification, as Napoleon once said in framing his Code, is 
the enemy of precision Moreover, even supposing that a 
general consensus of opinion might be reached as to the 
relative responsibility of any individual country or man for 
immediate causes connected with the July crisis of 1914, 
it is by no means necessarily true that the same relative 
responsibility would hold for the underlying causes, which 

1 For a recent analysis of the evidence laid before the Commission on 
Responsibility for the War at the Pans Peace Conference, and the un^ 
tenability of the conclusions based upon it, see A von "Wegerer, “Die 
Wiederlegung der Versailles Ejiegsschuldthese," in Die Knegsschuldfrage, 
VI, 1-77, Jan , 1928, also his article, with replies to it, in Current History, 
Aug 1928 nn S10-S2S 
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for years had been tendmg toward the creation of a 
dangerous situation 

One may, however, sum up very briefly the most salient 
facts in regard to each country 

Serbia felt a natural and justifiable unpulse to do what 
so many other countries had done m the nineteenth cen- 
tury — to bring under one national Government all the dis- 
contented Serb people She had hberated those under 
Turkish rule, the next step was to hberate those under 
Hapsburg rule She looked to Russia for assistance, and 
had been encouraged to expect that she would receive it 
After the assassmation, Mr Pashitch took no steps to dis- 
cover and bring to justice Serbians in Belgrade who had 
been implicated in the plot One of them, Ciganovitch, was 
even assisted to disappear Mr Pashitch waited to see 
what evidence the Austrian authorities could find When 
Austria demanded cooperation of Austrian ofl&cials m 
discovering, though not m trying, implicated Serbians, the 
Serbian Government made a very conciliatory but nega- 
tive reply They expected that the reply would not be 
regarded as satisfactory, and, even before it was given, 
ordeied the mobihzation of the Serbian army Serbia did 
not want war, but believed it would be forced upon her 
That Mr Pashitch was aware of the plot three weeks before 
it was executed, failed to take effective steps to prevent the 
assassins from ci ossing over from Serbia to Bosnia, and then 
failed to give Austria any warning or information which 
might have averted the fatal crime, were facts unknown to 
Austria in July, 1914, they cannot therefore be regarded as 
m any way justifying Austria’s conduct, but they are part 
of Serbia’s responsibility, and a very serious part 

Austria was more responsible for the immediate origm 
of the war than any other Power Yet from her own point 
of view she was acting in self-defence — ^not against an im- 
mediate mihtaiy attack, but against the corroding Greater 
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Seibia and Jugoslav agitation which her leaders beheved 
tliieatened hei veiy existence No State can be expected 
to sit with folded aims and await disineinbei ment at the 
hands of its neighbors Russia w as believed to be intriguing 
with Seibia and Rumania against the Dual hlonaichy The 
assassination of the heir to the tin one, as a i esutt of a plot 
prepared in Belgrade, demanded seveie retiibution, other- 
wuse Austria would be legaided as incapable of action, 
"worm-eaten” as the Serbian Press expiessed it, w'ould sink 
in prestige, and hasten her own downfall To avert this 
Berchtold detei mined to crush Serbia with war He delib- 
erately flamed the ultimatum with the expectation and 
hope that it would be rejected He huriiedly declared w^ar 
against Serbia in older to forestall all efforts at mediation 
He refused even to answ er his ow n ally’s urgent i equests to 
come to an understanding wuth Russia, on the basis of a 
militaiy occupation of Belgiade as a pledge that Serbia 
would cairy out the promises in her reply to the ultimatum 
Beichtold gambled on a “local” war with Serbia only, 
believmg that he could rattle the Geiman sw^oid, but rather 
than abandon his war wath Serbia, he w^as ready to drag 
the rest of Europe into war 

It is very questionable w^hethei Berchtold’s obstinate 
determination to dimmish Seibia and destroy her as a 
Balkan factor was, aftei all, the right method, even it he 
had succeeded m keeping the wmr “locahzed” and m tem- 
porarily strengthening the Dual Monarchy Supposing that 
Russia m 1914, because of military unpreparedness oi lack 
ot support, had been ready to tolerate the execution of 
Berchtold’s designs, it is quite certain that she would have 
aimed within the next two or three years at wiping out this 
second humiliation, which was so much more damaging to 
her prestige than that of 1908-09 In twm or three years, 
when her great program of mihtary reform was finally com- 
pleted, Russia would certainly have found a pretext to 
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reverse the balance m the Balkans in her own favor again. 
A further consequence of Berchtold’s pohcy, even if suc- 
cessful, would have been the still closer consolidation of 
the Triple Entente, with the possible addition of Italy. 
And, finally, a partially dismembered Serbia would have 
become a still greater source of unrest and danger to the 
peace of Eui ope than heretofore Serbian nationalism, like 
Polish nationalism, would have been mtensified by parti- 
tion Austrian power and prestige would not have been so 
greatly increased as to be able to meet these new dangers 
Beichtold’s plan was a mere temporary improvement, but 
could not be a final solution of the Austro-Serbian antago- 
nism Eranz Ferdinand and many others recognized this, 
and so long as he hved, no step m this fatal direction had 
been taken It was the tragic fate of Austria that the only 
man who might have had the power and ability to develop 
Austria along sound fines became the innocent victim of 
the crime which was the occasion of the World War and so 
of her ultunate disruption 

Germany did not plot a European War, did not want 
one, and made genuine, though too belated efforts, to avert 
one She was the victmi of her alliance with Austria and 
of her own folly Austria was her only dependable ally, 
Italy and Rumania having become nothing but allies in 
name She could not throw her over, as otherwise she 
w^ould stand isolated between Russia, w^here Panslavism 
and armaments w^ere growung stronger every year, and 
France, where Alsace-Lorraine, Delcasse’s fall, and Agadir 
were not forgotten. Therefore, Bethmann felt bound to 
accede to Berchtold’s request for support and gave him 
a free hand to deal with Serbia, he also hoped and expected 
to “localize” the Austro-Serbian conflict Germany then 
gave grounds to the Entente for suspecting the sincerity 
of her peaceful intentions by her denial of any foreknowl- 
edge of the ultimatum, by her support and justification of 
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it when it was published, and by her refusal of Sir Edward 
Grey’s conference proposal However, Germany by no 
means had Austria so completely under her thumb as the 
Entente Powers and many writers have assumed It is true 
that Berchtold would hardly have embarked on his gam- 
bler’s policy unless he had been assured that Germany 
would fulfil the obligations of the aUiance, and to this 
extent Germany must share the great responsibility of 
Austria But when Bethmann reahzed that Russia was 
hkely to intervene, that England might not remain neutral 
and that there was danger of a world war of which Germany 
and Austria would appear to be the mstigators, he tried to 
call a halt on Austria, but it was too late He pressed medi- 
ation proposals on Vienna, but Berchtold was insensible to 
the pressure, and the Entente Powers did not believe in the 
sincerity of his pressure, especially as they produced no 
results 

Germany’s geographical position between France and 
Russia, and her inferiority m number of troops, had made 
necessary the plan of crushing the French army quickly at 
first and then turnmg against Russia This was only pos- 
sible, in the opinion of her strategists, by marching through 
Belgium, as it was generally anticipated by military men 
that she would do in case of a European War On July 29, 
after Austria had declared war on Serbia, and after the 
Tsar had assented to general mobilization in Russia (though 
this was not known m Berlin and was later postponed for 
a day owing to the Kaiser’s telegram to the Tsar), Beth- 
mann took the precaution of sending to the German Min- 
ister in Brussels a sealed envelope The Minister was not 
to open it except on further instructions It contamed the 
later demand for the passage of the German army through 
Belgium This does not mean, however, that Germany had 
decided for war In fact, Bethmann was one of the last of 
the statesmen to abandon hope of peace and to consent to 
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the mobilization of his country’s army General mobiliza- 
tion of the continental armies took place in the following 
order Seibia, Russia, Austria, France and Germany Gen- 
eral mobilization by a Great Power was commonly mter- 
pieted by military men m every country, though perhaps 
not by Sn Edward Grey, the Tsar, and some civilian offi- 
cials, as meaning that the country was on the point of 
making war, — that the mihtary machine had begun to move 
and would not be stopped Hence, when Germany learned 
of the Russian general mobihzation, she sent ultimatums 
to St Petersbuig and Pans, warning that German mobil- 
ization vould follow unless Russia suspended hers within 
twelve houis, and asking what would be the attitude of 
France The answeis being unsatisfactory, Germany then 
mobihzed and declared war It was the hasty Russian gen 
eral mobilization, assented to on July 29 and ordered on 
Juty 30, while Germany was still trying to bring Austria 
to accept mediation proposals, which finally rendered the 
European War mevitable 

Russia w^as partly responsible for the Austro-Serbian 
conflict because of the frequent encouragement which she 
had given at Belgrade — that Serbian national unity wmuld 
be ultimately achieved with Russian assistance at Austrian 
expense This had led the Belgrade Cabinet to hope for 
Russian support in case of a w’-ai wnth Austria, and the hope 
did not prove vain in July, 1914 Before this, to be suie, 
m the Bosnian Ciisis and durmg the Baffian Wars, Russia 
had put lestramt upon Serbia, because Russia, exhausted 
by the effects of the Russo-Japanese War, w'as not yet ready 
for a European struggle with the Teutonic Powers But m 
1914 her armaments, though not yet completed, had made 
such progress that the militarists were confident of suc- 
cess, if they had French and British support In the spiing 
of 1914, the Minister of War, Sukhomlmov, had published 
an article m a Russian newspaper, though without signmg 
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his name, to the effect, “Russia is readj’-, Fiance must be 
read}'' also ” Austiia as convinced that Russia would ulti- 
matel}'- aid Seibia, unless the Serbian danger v ere dealt v ith 
' energeticallj’- after the Archduke’s murder, she knew that 
Russia was gioving strongei e\erj’- year, but she doubted 
whether the Tsai’s armaments had yet reached the point 
at which Russia would dare to intervene, she w’ould there- 
fore run less risk of Russian intervention and a Euiopean 
War if she used the Archduke’s assassination as an excuse 
for w^eakening Seibia, tlian if she should postpone action 
until the future 

Russia’s 1 esponsibilitj’’ lay also in the secret pi epai atory 
mihtaiy measures which she was making at the same time 
that she W'as cairymg on diplomatic negotiations Those 
alarmed Geimany and Austria But it was pinnarily Rus- 
sia’s general mobilization, made when Geiraany w^as trying 
to bring Austria to a settlement, which piecipitated the 
final catastrophe, causing Geimany to mobilize and declare 
war 

The part of France is less clear than that of the other 
Great Powers, because she has not yet made a full publica- 
' tion of her documents To be sure, M Poincare, m the 
fourth volume of his memoirs, has made a skilful and elabo- 
rate plea, to prove “La France innocente ” But he is not 
convincing It is quite clear that on his visit to Russia he 
assured the Tsar’s Government that France w'ould support 
her as an ally in preventing Austria from humiliating or 
crushing Serbia Paleologue renewed these assurances in 
a way to encourage Russia to take a strong hand He did 
not attempt to restrain Russia from mihtary measures which 
he knew would call foith German counter-measui es and 
cause war Nor did he keep his Government promptly and 
fully informed of the military steps which were being taken 
at St Petersburg President Poincare, upon his return to 
France, made efforts for peace, but his great preoccupation 
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was to minimize French and Russian preparatory measuies 
and emphasize those of Germany, in order to secure the 
certnmty of British support m a struggle which he now re- 
garded as inevitable 

Sir Edward Giey made many sincere proposals for pre- 
serving peace, they all failed owing partly, but not exclu- 
sively, to Germany’s attitude Sir Edward could probably 
have prevented wai if he had done either of two things 
If, early in the crisis, he had acceded to the urging of France 
and Russia and given a strong warning to Germany that, in 
a European War, England would take the side of the 
Franco-Russian Alliance, this would probably have led 
Bethmann to exert an earlier and more effective pressure 
on Austria, and it would perhaps thereby have prevented 
the Austrian declaration of war on Serbia, and brought to 
a successful issue the “direct conversations” between Vienna 
and St Petersburg Or, if Sir Edward Grey had listened to 
German uiging, and warned France and Russia early m the 
Cl ISIS, that if they became involved m war, England would 
remain neutral, probably Russia would have hesitated with 
her mobilizations, and France would probably have exerted 
a restraining influence at St Petersburg But Sir Edward 
Giey could not say that England would take the side of 
Fiance and Russia, because he had & Cabinet nearly evenly 
divided, and he was not sure, early m the crisis, that public 
opinion in England would back him up in war against Ger- 
many. He could resign, and he says m his memoirs that he 
would have resigned, but that would have been no comfort 
or aid to France, who had come confidently to count upon 
British support He was determined to say and do nothmg 
which might encourage her with a hope which he could not 
fulfil Therefore, in spite of the pleadings of the French, 
he refused to give them definite assurances until the prob- 
able German determination to go through Belgium made 
it clear that the Cabinet, and Parliament, and British pubhp 
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opinion would follow Ins lead in war on Germany On the 
othei hand, he was unT\ilhng to heed the Geiinan plead- 
ings that he exercise restraint at Pans and St Petersburg, 
because he did not \Msh to endanger the Anglo-Russian 
Entente and the solidarity of the Triple Entente, because 
he felt a moral obhgation to France, growing out of the 
Anglo-French military and naval conversations of the past 
years, and because he suspected that Germany was backmg 
Austria up in an unjustifiable course and that Prussian 
militarists had taken the direction of affairs at Berlin out 
of the hands of Herr von Betlimann-Hollweg and the civ- 
ihan authorities 

Italy exerted relatively little influence on the ciisis in 
either direction 

Belgium had done nothing in any way to justify the 
demand which Germany made upon her With commend- 
able prudence, at the very first news of the ominous Aus- 
trian ultimatum, she had foreseen the danger to which she 
might be exposed She had accordingly instructed her rep- 
resentatives abroad as to the statements which they were 
to make in case Belgium should decide very suddenly to 
mobilize to protect her neutrality On July 29, she placed 
her army upon ''a strengthened war footing,’' but did not 
order complete mobihzation until two days later when 
Austria, Russia, and Germany had already done so, and w^ar 
appeared inevitable Even after being confronted with the 
terrible German ultimatum, at 7 P M on August 2, she 
did not at once invite the assistance of English and French 
iroops to aid her m the defense of her soil and her neu- 
trality against a certain German assault, it was not until 
German troops had actually violated her territory, on 
August 4, that she appealed for the assistance of the 
Powers which had guaranteed her neutrahty Belgium was 
the innocent victim of German strategic necessity Though 
the German violation of Belgium v'as of enormous mfluenc© 
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in forming public opinion as to the responsibility for the 
War after hostihties began, it was not a cause of the War, 
except m so fai as it made it easier for Sir Edward Grey 
to brmg England mto it. 

In the forty years followmg the Franco-Prussian War, 
as we have seen, there developed a system of alhances 
which divided Europe mto two hostile groups This hos- 
tihty was accentuated by the increase of armaments, eco- 
nomic rivahy, nationalist ambitions and antagonisms, and 
newspaper incitement But it is very doubtful whether all 
these dangerous tendencies would have actually led to war, 
had it not been for the assassmation of Franz Ferdmand 
That was the factor which consolidated the elements of 
hostility and started the rapid and comphcated succession 
of events which culmmated m a World War, and for that 
factor Serbian nationalism was primarily responsible 

But the verdict of the Versailles Treaty that Germany 
and her alhes were responsible for the War, in view of the 
evidence now available, is historically unsound It should 
therefore be revised However, because of the popular feel- 
ing widespread m some of the Entente countries, it is doubt- 
ful whether a formal and legal revision is as yet practicable 
There must firsr come a further revision by histoncaJ 
scholais, and through them of pubhc opinion 
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